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The Devotional Revolution in Ireland, 1850-75 


EMMET LARKIN 


"Ir YOU KNEW,” a Waterford priest wrote Tobias Kirby, the new rector of 
the Irish College in Rome, on January 3, 1850, “all there is to remedy, 
all the evil there is to check!”* “We have not had,” he further explained 
to Kirby, referring to the decline in clerical discipline after the famine, 
"a Conference here since the beginning of the distress, four years now 
probably—& but one retreat all that time & everyone doing & thinking & 
speaking as it listeth him, & no one to prevent it." The occasion for 
this lament was the recent and encouraging news from Rome that Paul 
Cullen, Kirby's predecessor as rector of the Irish College, had just been 
appointed archbishop of Armagh and the accompanying rumor that the 
new primate had also been armed with the power of apostolic delegate 
by Pius IX and instructed to summon a national synod for the better 
government and regulation of the Irish Church. More than a quarter of 
a century after Cullen's arrival in Ireland, his cousin and protégé, Patrick 
Francis Moran, the bishop of Ossory, was able to report to Kirby in a 
matter-of-fact way from Kilkenny during the course of a letter that “we 
ended two small Missions in two of our city Churches on Sunday last, pre- 
paratory for Christmas.”? “Nothing,” he further explained, “could be more 
consoling than the great piety of our poor people. All without exception 
approached the Holy Sacraments." "At my Mass on Sunday in the Ca- 
thedral Moran emphasized in conclusion, "there were about rooo men 
at Holy Communion." In the nearly thirty years that he faithfully served 
Rome in Ireland, Paul Cardinal Cullen not only reformed the Irish Church 
but, what was perhaps even more important, in the process of reforming 
that Church he spearheaded the consolidation of a devotional revolution. 
The great mass of the Irish people became practicing Catholics, which 
they have uniquely and essentially remained both at home and abroad 
down to the present day. 


THE MEASURE OF CULLEN's ACHIEVEMENT naturally depends on how much 
had been done to make practicing Catholics of the Irish people before 
1]. P. Cooke to Kirby, Kirby Papers (hereafter K.), Archives of the Irish College, Rome. 

2 Dec. 19, 1875, K. | 
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his arrival in Ireland in early 1850. What resources, in terms of plant and 
personnel, had been available to the Church for the encouragement and 
sustaining of devotional practices? And what was the character of as well 
as the example given by the Irish clergy to their flocks in promoting 
such practices? Corporately characterizing some 2,500 priests or even only 
some thirty bishops over a period of fifty years is obviously as hazardous 
as it is difficult? And given the still raw state of the available evidence 
any systematic analysis of the resources of the Irish Church before the 
famine is as yet virtually impossible. While the evidence is admittedly 
not in a condition, either quantitativelv or qualitatively, to yield a con- 
sensus satisfactory to bistorians, it may be useful to attempt to structure 
a frame in which that developing body of evidence may be more in- 
telligently researched and analyzed. 

Since the quantitative problem of the number of clergy is relatively 
the easiest to come to terms with, perhaps it would be best to deal with 
it first. In 1800 there were about 1,850 priests, including some 26 bishops, 
in Ireland for a Catholic population estimated at 3,900,000, or roughly a 
ratio of one priest to 2,100 faithful. There were also in 1800 only 122 nuns 
in Ireland, which if reduced to a ratio divides out at the meaningless 
proportion of one nun to 32,000.5 By 1850 the ratio between priests and 
people was still about one to 2,100, with over 2,500 priests available for 
something more than 5,000,000 Catholics. The nun population, however, 
had by 1850 increased thirteenfold, from 122 to over 1,500 in fifty years, 
and instead of one nun for 82,000 people, there was one nun for every 
3,400 Catholics.9 These figures, of course, in themselves are actually mis- 
leading because they mask the effects of the outstanding social tragedy 
. in modern Irish history—the Great Famine. Between 1800 and 1840 the 
Catholic population had risen to 6,500,000, an increase of about 2,600,000, 
and probably increased another 250,000 by 1846.7 By 1850, as a result of 


3 Emmet Larkin, "Church and State in Ireland in the Nineteenth Century," Church History, 
81 (1962): 295-806. 

4 Emmet Larkin, "Economic Growth, Capital Investment, and the Roman Catholic Church in 
Nineteenth Century Ireland," AHR, 72 (1966-67): 852-84. 

5 Charles Vane, marquess of Londonderry, ed. Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount 
Castlereagh, 4: 99, 172. 

8 Census of Ireland, 1851 (Dublin, 1856). 

7 “First Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction, Ireland," Parliamentary Papers, 
1835, vol. 33, no. 45. The estimate of the Catholic population is based on the percentages of 
the various denominations given in this first religious census taken in Ireland in 1834: Population 
(total) 7,943,940; Catholic 6,427,712; Church of Ireland 852,064; Presbyterian 642,356; Other 
21,808. According to these figures the Catholics made up nearly 81 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, while the combined Protestant total was about ıg per cent. If, therefore, the Catholic 
population in 1841 is estimated at 8o per cent of the census figure of 8,175,000 for the total 
population, the round number of Catholics is about 6,500,000. The Catholic populations of 
3,900,000 in 1800 and 5,250,000 in 1850 are also based on taking 80 per cent of an estimated 
total in 1800 and a census total in 1851 respectivelv of 4,900,000 and 6,554,074, though both in 
1800 and 1850 the percentage of Protestants to Catholics was more likely to have been somewhat 
higher than in 1834, the probable peak year of the Catholic population bulge in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. In 1861, for example, when for the first time the decennial census 
included figures for religious denominations, the Catholics accounted for some 78 per cent of 
the total population. 
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the famine and its aftermath, this population of nearly seven million in 
1846 was reduced by some two million in four years.? 

When it is realized that in 1840 there were only about 2,150 priests for 
a Catholic population of 6,500,000, or merely one priest for every 3,000 
people, and that there were, furthermore, only about 1,000 nuns, or one 
for every 6,500 faithful, it becomes rather obvious that in the decade 
of the forties, and especially in the years before 1846, the Church in 
the face of incredibly adverse economic circumstances responded impres- 
sively, even if tardily, to the challenge of growing numbers by increasing 
the clerical population by some 400 priests and over 500 nuns—a twenty 
and fifty per cent increase respectively in ten years.? After 1840 and before 
the famine, therefore, the priests were gaining slowly and the nuns rapidly 
in relation to a population that was still increasing, though at a pro- 
gressively declining rate. Patently, this relative increase in the clerical 
population meant little in practical terms before the famine, but when the 
population was suddenly reduced by nearly two million between 1846 
and 1850 the whole clerical-lay numerical relationship was dramatically 
transformed, and what may have been only a short-term tendency rooted 
in a heroic institutional effort to increase the,clerical population between 
1840 and 1846, became in the next one hundred years a basic secular trend 
in Ireland. What emerges, then, even from this cursory analysis, is simply 
that before the famine any effective service on the part of the clergy was 
severely limited by the sheer weight of lay numbers, and that up to 1840, 
at least, the situation had been getting progressively worse. 

But if the shortage of priests was so serious, perhaps the numerical 
deficiency was compensated for in some measure by the quality of their 
performance. Without more detailed biographical information about the 
nearly five thousand priests who served the lrish Church between 1800 
and 1845, however, any estimate of their corporate character and conduct 
must remain largely impressionistic. There is, in fact, a strong bias in the 
available evidence in favor of extreme presentations. If, for example, one 
confined oneself only to reading the correspondence between Ireland 
and Rome in the archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
(Propaganda Fide) where nearly all the dirty lrish clerical linen was 
washed, the clergy might easily be characterized as drunken, disorderly, 
and immoral, or worse. While it is obviously impossible to present in any 
meaningful way more than fifty years of evidence from the Propaganda 
archives, perhaps a few examples will not only suffice to show what the 
nature of the evidence is, but also what the problems are in evaluating 
it. “I expect to leave this town tomorrow," Edward Dillon, the archbishop 
of Tuam, explained from Tuam in County Galway, on January 7, 1805, 
to John Collins, one of his priests, "and do not intend to return till Lent." 


8 Census of Ireland, 1851. 
® Census of Ireland, 1841 (Dublin, 1843). 
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“Previous to my departure," he warned Collins, "I cannot help remind- 
ing you of the advice I gave you when you were last at this house.” 


I am positively determined not to tolerate any whiskey drinking or other publick 
irregularities amongst my clergy. . . . Let me observe to you finally that if you 
wish to continue in Dunmore or to be employed in the ministry in-this Diocese 
you must learn to sett a higher value on the sacred character with which you 
are invested than you have hitherto done. Particularly you must not be known 
to associate with such persons as Math”. Martin's or Martin's Strumpet's; much 
less should you church such persons. I often advised Frank Burke and his Co- 
ajutor he vainly tought that I would confine myself to unavailing advice, be- 
ware of meeting the fate of the former the later is tolerated merely thro necessity 
for a few months.10 . ‘ 


“A Rev‘. M". Corbett, a priest of my Diocese," James O'Shaughnessy, bishop 
of Killaloe; reported to his agent in Rome from Ennis in County Clare, on 
November 27, 1815, "has been charged with adultery, and with having 
occasioned the separation of man and wife.” “The case seemed so clear 
against him," O'Shaughnessy explained, “that he ought to have submitted 
and retired, but in place of doing so, he loudly called for a public trial." 


During this trial more perjury and wickedness was practiced than in any Civil 
Court in the world. Some turbulent and disorderly priests made common cause 
with Mr. Corbett, and I am informed they joined in a remonstrance to the 
Holy See, alledging that the sentence passed by the pious and learned Dr. 
Wright was not founded in justice. My own humble opinion is that there was 
already too much of this shocking business, and that our Holy Religion wout 
be less-wounded, and less scandal given, by not stiring the embers further. 


'The unfortunate woman seems within one month of her accouchment tho her 
husband left the country 15 months ago. If with your usual attention you 
would make known the circumstances to the Sacred Congregation, and put a stop 
to any further proceedings, it would be rendering an essential service to the 
Catholic Religion of this poor persecuted country. 


“When anything final,” O'Shaughnessy suggested, "comes to your knowl- 
edge I request to hear from you." "I am sure," he concluded encourag- 
ingly, "you will give it every necessary attention, of which I will be mind- 
ful "4 

The third and final example of the nature of the evidence in the Prop- 
aganda archives concerning the conduct of the clergy is a long letter 
from James Murphy, bishop of Clogher, to Lorenzo Litta, cardinal pre- 
fect of Propaganda, dated Monaghan, April 2, 1818, thanking His Emi- 
nence for the news of the appointment of a coadjutor with the right to 
succeed him in Clogher, but also taking exception to the cardinal's sug- 
gestion that he should be less severe regarding several of his priests with 
whom he was in serious litigation at Rome. “And now permit, My Lord,” 


10 Scritture riferite nei congressi, Irlanda, 18, fol. 316. 
11 /bid., 20, fol. 69. 
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Murphy began his peroration politely, “with the most profound defer- 
ence, however, for your Eminence and the Sacred Congregation, to say 
a few words on the treatment I conceive myself to have receivéd from 
the Sacred Congregation, 


Your Eminence may recollect, that in the year 1814, when heavy charges were 
preferred against me to His Holiness, and two appeals lodged against me, one of 
them by Priest Maginn, since deceased, on account of having suspended him 
for Turpia in Tribunali; the other by Priest Goodwin having publised to the 
world, and prefered and inscribed to me a Libellum Accusatorium, in which 
he charged a highly respectable and zealous priest with having revealed the 
confession of his penitant, and in which he also charged two other pastors, the 
most respectable in the Diocese, with having cooperated in said wicked act. 
At that time your Eminence sent two commissions to my then metropolitan, 
the most Rev! Richard O'Reilly, the one to examine narrowly into the said 
charges and report the result to his Holiness; the other to try the appeals and 
pass a definitive sentence on them—Both these commissions my metropolitan 
executed, and after a strict scrutiny into the charges against me, he told me, he 
reported them unfounded and calumnious—relative to the two appeals, he 
pronounced definitively, as empowered, that my suspensions were just and nec- 
essary in both cases—Now what I feel for and consider severe, is, that I, or, 
indeed, any other bishop should be exposed, draged publickly and shamefully 
from tribunal to tribunal and tried a second time on matters that were already 
definitively disposed of: for though my metropolitan erred in not depriving 
Priest Maginn of his parish, yet, his sentence, which bound that unfortunate man 
on oath never to hear the confession of a female, not only justified but even 
proved the necessity of my suspension—to these matters I beg leave to add, that your 
Eminence sent a commission to my metropolitan in the year 1816, in consequence 
of an appeal lodged by a Priest Duffy, a curate, and, of course, without any 
ordinary jurisdiction, against me, for my having interdicted him from'exercising 
certain pastoral functions in despite of his parish priest, and for having suspended 
him. afterwards for his contumacy, in not attending citations I sent him to ap-° 
pear before me, and account for his exercising all and every pastoral function 
in defiance of my interdict, and for his, besides, raising the people in open rebel- 
lion against their lawful pastor—Your Eminence, I say, sent such commission 
to my metropolitan with orders to cite the parties, and after hearing us, to 
report the result, together with his own opinion, to your Eminence—I, of 
course, obeyed the citation though labouring under infirmities and having up- 
wards of sixty Italian miles to make, and having besides to bring necessary 
witnesses with me at heavy expenses, some thirty, some eighty and some an 
hundred miles. My metropolitan, after examining me and my witnesses in the 
presence of the appellant, called on him to rebut what I had proved, when he 
was answered by the appellant in a highly disrespectful and taunting tone, 
that he would not, nor would he, he said, answer a single question that he put 
him—my metropolitan made, of course, his report on this obvious and self 
evident case, and the Sacred Congregation, notwithstanding, gave it in charge 
a second time to the Visitor Apostolic—This I confess, I consider also severe? 


“It has exposed me," Murphy maintained, “to additional heavy expenses, 
for the appellant, Priest Duffy, nor indeed any one of the other appellants, 


12 Ibid., 21, fols. 158-59. 
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though they brought on the suits never paid a single sou of the expenses 
attendant on the different commissions." "It has, besides," he declared 
further, "by puting off and prolonging the decision, given them the as- 
surance to expose and villify me and my administration frequently, in 
one of the most publickly circulating journals in this kingdom, and of 
threatening me openly and repeatedly with civil suits; so that I may justly 
say with the Apostle, Spectaculum Facti Sumus &c—" “All this publick 
abuse," Murphy concluded dryly, "I bore without an answer in the hope 
that God will give me an account for it [in] a better world." 

If, on the other hand, one turns from the Propaganda archives to a 
perusal of the various pious lives of the Irish clergy for the same period, 
the result is simply a hagiographical headache, or worse.? The truth, 
alas, is not even found by invoking that favorite and prudent device 
in such circumstances—the via media. What happened between 1800 and 
1845 is that the character and conduct of the clergy, which certainly left 
a great deal to be desired at the beginning of the period, was gradually 
and uniformly improved. By 1830 the worst was over, since the Irish bish- 
ops with the help of Rome finally secured the upper hand over their 
priests.1* From 1830 the improvement, though still uneven, depending as 
it did on the character and strength of will of each individual bishop, was 
at all events steady. "The improvement, however, does not appear to have 
been simply a function of the bishops' authority in time; it seems to have 
been a reflection of geographical circumstances as well. The improvement 
was most rapid and sustained in tbe ecclesiastical province of Dublin, 
while the deportment of the clergy in Cashel, Armagh, and ‘Tuam was less 
and less satisfactory from one to the next. 

On the occasion of the funeral of the archbishop of Dublin, Daniel 
Murray, at the end of February 1852, William Meagher delivered an 
oration in which he reflected on the practical improvement of the Catholic 
population of Dublin. He graphically described the conditions prevailing 
in Dublin some forty-two years earlier when Murray had been raised to the 
episcopal dignity. 


18A critical bibliography of the numerous pious lives of Irish bishops, priests, monks, and 
nuns is also beyond the scope of this article. An honorable exception to this general charge of 
hagiography, however, must be noted in W. J. Fitz-Patrick’s very fine Victorian, two-volume 
biography, The Life, Times and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare 
and Leighlin (Dublin, 1880). In setting a lower limit in this biographical spectrum, the best 
example is perhaps Peader MacSuibhne's more recent three-volume effort, Paul Cullen and 
His Contemporaries (Naas, 1961-65). For a partial list, at least of those biographies that range 
between the upper and lower limits set above, see the bibliography in T. J. Walsh, Nano Nagle 
and the Presentation Sisters (Dublin, 1959). 

14 The milestone in effecting the better conduct of the clergy by increasing the authority of 
the bishops was the simultaneous holding of diocesan synods in the four dioceses that made up 
the province of Dublin in the third week of July 1881. For an account of the background to 
the meetings, see William Meagher, Notices of the Life and Character of His Grace, Most Rev. 

Daniel Murray, Late Archbishop of Dublin (Dublin, 1853), 128-31; for the legislation of synods, 
see R. T. McGhee, Diocesan Statutes of the Roman Catholic Bishops of the Province of Leimster 
(London, 1857); for an excellent account of a reforming bishop, James Doyle (1819-34), see 
Fitz-Patrick, Life, Times, 1: 101-32. 
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The morals of the people of Dublin, Catholics among the rest, were hideously 
corrupted. The riches daily scattered through her streets in handfuls, to pur- 
chase the luxuries of an opulent, and profuse, and dissolute aristocracy; the 
easy and plentiful earnings of flourishing manufacture, and of extensive and 
successful commerce, were seized every hour, through a series of years, for in- 
dulgence of vilest libertinism, and wildest extravagance. Vices, too gross to be 
more than alluded to, stalked through the streets shamelessly—the drunkard 
raved without obstruction, and the blasphemer shouted his impiety, and the 
gambler squandered in nights of dissipation what his days of toil had accumu- 
lated. And, strange to say, and suggestive of many a sad and solemn reflection, 
there was in our city as large an amount of physical wretchedness, particularly 
among the lower ranks, then as now—as much squalid poverty—as much shiver- 
ing nakedness—as much famine-stricken emaciation—as many ruined families 
—as many houseless orphans! Vice did more to fill the town with, the agonies 
of human suffering than famine, and plague, and abject poverty have wrought in 
these latter days of woe. Flatter not yourselves, My Brethren, that these excesses 
and their direful effects were confined to sectarians; they were as rife, if not 
more so, amongst ourselves. Nor, unless by some standing social and religious 
miracle, could it be otherwise. Amid opportunities so numerous—examples so 
seductive—temptations so violent—with but a handful of clergy and a dozen 
small, mean, and incommodious chapels to second the proverbial faith and in- 
nate pious tendencies of the people, what wonder that the multitude was hurried 
away in this torrent of iniquity? And the mortifying truth is, that in Dublin, 
at the period alluded to, amid many Catholics there were but few practical 
Christians; very few whose lives supplied that substantial and only unerring 
proof of profitable attachment to the faith—the constant and regular frequenta- 
tion of the holy sacraments. As the climax of her griefs religion had to weep 
for the first time, perhaps, in this land, over the faltering fidelity and submission 
of many a son, led astray by the phrenzy of recent revolution, and the false 
liberality of the day, and the desolating philosophism of France.!5 . 


There appears to be, moreover, a correlation between the conduct of the 
clergy in these ecclesiastical provinces of Dublin, Cashel, Armagh, and 
Tuam and their relative wealth as well as the extent to which each was 
urban and rural in terms of Catholic population. Furthermore, though the 
evidence is still very sketchy, the clergy appointed to the town parishes 
appear to have been better educated than those assigned to the country 
parishes.1¢ 


15 Meagher, Notices, 11-12. 

16“Report from the Lords Committees appointed a secret committee to enquire into the 
State of Ireland,” 1825, PP, vol. 7, no. 521, pt. 2, Minutes of Evidence, p. 569. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, a Church of Ireland clergyman, was asked, "Are you acquainted with the early 
habits of life, of persons who afterwards become Roman Catholic priests?—Yes. / From what 
class of life are they generally taken?—I think generally speaking from the lower orders. My 
connection with an endowed school, gave me an opportunity of knowing more particularly. / Of 
course you have been acquainted with some who have afterwards gone to Maynooth?— 
Yes. / Have you had any occasion to observe what have been the effects of a collegiate educa- 
tion upon those persons?-—It appeared to me to leave them, with respect to their moral 
qualities and their political prejudices, just what they were before they had gone there. When 
I speak of the lower orders, I mean the poorer classes; there are some of a higher order; and 
that church shows great judgement in disposing of her clergy; those of better manners and 
better information are generally placed in the towns: and those persons who are from their 
habits and from their education less fitted to appear in public, are left in the country parts." 
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But the application of episcopal authority, the relative wealth of the 
Catholic communities, the extent of urbanization, and the educational 
level of the clergy were not the only determinants of social behavior. The 
moral and social values of the community and the pressure the community 
applied in terms of what it considered to be right or wrong also affected 
clerical conduct. The principal vices among the clergy were drunkenness, 
women, and avarice. Interestingly enough, while this seems to be the 
order of their importance among the bishops in their efforts to impose 
discipline, it does not appear to be the order of their importance either 
before or after the famine as far as the laity who cared were concerned. 
Among a land-hungry and poverty-stricken peasantry avarice was the dead- 
liest of the deadly sins, while lust and drunkenness were viewed with 
a more understanding, even if disapproving, eye.! The seriousness of the 
problem of clerical avarice vis-à-vis the faithful, for example, was certainly 
reflected in early nineteenth-century Ireland in the need of the bishops 
of the province of Dublin to set up by statute a uniform tariff for clerical 
dues at their diocesan synods in the summer of 1831. The tariff, however, 
not only gives a comprehensive glimpse of what was thought to be a fair 
and proper remuneration for the various services rendered by the clergy 
but also details an interesting summary of the clergy's souxces of income. 


1. Baptism—shopkeepers and farmers ....................... o B5 o 
Do. poor labourers .................... ee o 2 6 
2. Marriages—shopkeepers and farmers ..... E A 2 o o 
3. Licenses for do ....................... ENTER Be o 10 0 
Marriages for poor labourers ....,.........,.,,........ 1 0 0 
Licenses: for do... anne rr RR reda o 5 o 
4. Masses for dead sung, to shopkeepers and farmers—parish 
priest oi A da o 15 o 
Every other priest ......................,,,.,......... o 10 0 
Any other priest who does not officiate .................. o 5 o 
5. Masses, not sung ..............................,...,..... O 10 o 
Masses for dead, to poor labourers ....,..........,,..... o 5 o 
6. Private masses .........,...,..,...........,.,...,,..,... o 2 o 
7. Collections after marriages—these must be voluntary accord- 
ing to the stations of the parties, they may vary from £1 to 
£100, or more, 
8. Dues at stations—these Dr. Murray informs us are the chief 
support of the priests; they cannot be called voluntary, for 
custom makes them compulsory; they are contributed by 
' every person who can give anything, and vary from one 
shilling to five, as the Editor is informed, say the lowest 
average from the population of Ireland who attend stations 
and confessions ....................,... Eus steer o 1 6 


17 The problem of exorbitant clerical dues and the resistance of the laity to them had been 
an issue in Ireland from at least the latter part of the eighteenth century. See Robert E. 
Burns, “Parson, Priests and the People: The Rise of Irish Anti-Clericalism, 1785-89,” Church 


History, 31 (1962): 151-63. 
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9. Fortuitous emoluments-—of these, at least one great source of 
revenue, is masses for delivering the souls from purgatory of 
those who are dead and buried, left either by will or given 
by relations of deceased, or, what is very common, given by 
the poor creatures themselves, for masses before they die, 
and to benefit their souls when they are gone,—of these it is 
impossible to calculate the amount. 

10. The collecting of corn from the people. This is sometimes com- 
muted for money, and is valued at 1s. 6d. per house, or 
more.18 


More particularly, the parishioners from Kilcommen Erris, near Bel- 
mullet in County Mayo, in the diocese of Kilalla, petitioned the pope in 
early 1840 about the abuses to which they were subject from the local 
clergy. Their petition comprised some fifteen heads of complaint, and like 
so many other documents in the Propaganda archives it was the product 
of a fierce local struggle for power, with the contending parties prepared 
to say and to write the worst about their opponents. The crucial aspect 
of this document, therefore, is not indeed whether the charges made in 
it were necessarily true, but rather that the charges made in it are a 
serious comment on what the mores and values of the person or persons 
who wrote it actually were. 


To Our Most Holy Father in God Pope Gregory the XVI Successor of Saint 
Peter and Vicar of Jesus Christ upon Earth. ... 


6thly that the poor uneducated peasantry of the parish generally feel not 
only scandalised but actually horrified at the not merely tyrannical, but un- 
christian like conduct of the Rev? Mr. Conway towards them duringethe Con- 
fessions. When a poor, but pious, humble, contrite penitant presents himself 
before the altar of reconciliation bewailing his offences, and. with devout com- 
punction soliciting to be admitted to the Paschal or Christmas distribution of 
the Bread of Life—if he has not money to propitiate the avaricious ire of the 
Rev3 Mr Conway, he is not quietly dismissed as being too poor and contemptible 
for enjoying the Celestial benefits; but he is scolded, villified and threatened 
“D’air Cunnial De Mur Sagart". "By the obligation of God as a Priest," he will 
have revenge, if it were to run for seven, ten, fifteen, or 21 years. ... 


ıothly that old Anthony Burke who lives with his daughter and son in law 
in Muinnaba, and whose aged. wife lived with another daughter in Claggeh— 
did upon the death of his wife offer 25/64 to the Rev? Mr. Conway to have mass 
said for the soul of his departed wife;—but that Mr. Conway not only refused 
the money but in a paroxysm of violence proclaimed Burke from.the Altar, 
did ring the bell with rage—and invoke a horrible imprecation upon him and 
his worldly substance, for offering him 25/64 to say Mass for the poor woman 
though no priest before Mr. Conway charged more than one shilling. The result 
was, that the Congregation would have slaughtered him ["him" crossed out] 
each other were it not for some peaceable characters who mollified the rage 
of the exasperated people. ... 


18 McGhee, Diocesan Statutes, xli-xlii. 
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12thly we have had, through the pious zeal of Rev? Neal McNulty, the walls of 
a good chapel 80 feet in length and 30 in breadth built for the last sixteen 
years, and not withstanding the number of clergymen that passed through this 
parish during that period, and collected great sums of money from us, for the 
ostensible purpose of roofing the Chapel, yet they have taken away our 
money and left us these sixteen years without a temple of worship to put our 
heads into or to screen us from the inclemency of the weather and although 
Dr Feeny has been appealed to against these clerical plunders, he has not ordered 
the money to be refunded to James O'Donel Esq" the Treasurer of our Chapel 
Committee.1? 


In order to sum up here, however, on the subject of clerical avarice, 
which is yet another subject, a long account of the situation in Ireland 
by T. Chisholme Anstey, an English Catholic, apparently to the secretary 
of Propaganda, Giovanni Brunelli, from London on November 17, 1843, 
is certainly worth our attention. In his account Anstey, who appears to 
have been well acquainted with the clergy and conditions in the province 
of Connaught, maintained, 


it is well known in every part of Ireland with which he is acquainted, and to the 
best of his belief also in other,parts thereof, that however well disposed a parish 
priest or curate may be to relieve his parishioners or some of them from grievous 
and oppressive payments of the kinds specified ['"Tithes, church dues, oblates, 
stock fees, money for repairs of fabric"], the relatives, (often very numerous) 
of such ecclesiastics are certain to obstruct the concession by clamorous com- 
plaints and remonstrances against his unkindness to his own flesh and blood, 
who by his ill timed liberality he is defrauding of their hopes of succession to his 
property after his death and of occasional contributions out of the same during 
his lifetithe, and to which succession and contributions they in the popular 
opinion as well as in their own have a kind of equitable claim, founded upon 
the consent, which his family is supposed to have given in the first instance 
to his being withdrawn from field labor and. domestic service in order to go to 
the seminary; and, that the fear of such complaints, remonstrances and appeals 
to popular opinion hath the effect of making the priests to be watchful and 
austere in the exact and undeviating levy of their aforesaid dues, is apparent 
from the'greatness of their incomes; that is to say in Connaught, which is 
the cheapest part of Ireland, and. where money is twice as valuable as it is in 
London, there are very few parish priests, if any, whose incomes are less than 
200 sterling per annum although not one farthing of such incomes is appropri- 
ated by either priest or proper to any other purpose than the mere support of 
the priest. But in most parishes the income is very much higher and ranging 
to £500 and upwards per annum; insomuch that it is a vulgar and proverbial 
saying throughout Ireland that the best or richest matches axe to be had with 
the kindred of priests and that their farms are certain to be well stocked. and 
furnished.?20 


19 Scritture riferite nei congressi, Irlanda, 28, fols. 634-35. The petition is signed by James 
O'Donel as “Chairman of the Parochial Committee" and Hugh Joseph O'Donel as “Secretary.” 
Three other petitioners signed their names, but nineteen others made their "X" mark and were 
signed for. 

20 Ibid., fols. 121-45. 
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Anstey then went on to explain that there was a fixed tariff on burials, 
masses for the dead, churching women, etc, below which an offering 
might not fall, but might exceed it. Baptisms, he reported, were 2s. 6d., 
while marriages were a pound or a guinea, in addition to the money 
collected for the priest at the marriage feast. One such collection, Anstey 
noted, was £25, though no one there was above the rank of farmer. If 
the people involved were poor, Anstey admitted, the clergy would per- 
form the required service gratis, but in order to test the truth of their 
allegations of poverty, the priests were in the habit of announcing in the 
chapel, church, or meeting house the names of those who had gratui- 
tously received their services. "And, however poor the Irish peasant may 
be," he added, "he is rarely disposed to accept the exemption upon such 
humiliating conditions.” The result of all of this had been, Anstey con- 
tinued, that secret societies had been formed, and “by means of such 
associations they have from time to time endeavoured, and still are 
endeavouring, to compel the priests to agree to a more moderate tariff of 
dues and to compel the people to abstain from paying them any dues 
except according to the tariff appointed or proposed." Anstey then turned 
to the bad Irish habit of "stations," where the priest would designate the 
houses of various parishioners who were relatively well off as the place 
where he would hear confessions and say mass that week for all those in 
the immediate area. He complained that mass was being offered in 
"cabins" rather than in “chapels” because the fees were greater. The 
"station," moreover, he pointed out, was obliged to offer hospitality and 
had to cater to the priests choice of tradesmen and victuallers. The 
Irish priests, Anstey further complained, not only did not keep to the 
rubric and practice of Rome in the Mass, but their sermons were of 
poor quality, and "the ignorance of the people in matters of Religion is 
frightful, and, in particular, that the doctrine of the Trinity is rarely 
known or ever heard of among them, much less the doctrine of the Real 
Presence and other articles of Faith." After all this and a good deal more 
Anstey finally concluded by advising the Propaganda that the only hope for 
religion in Ireland was for the pope to send a legate with power to correct 
the many abuses. Clerical avarice, however, legate or no, whether in terms 
of the clergy farming or grazing large tracts of land in their brothers's or 
nephews's names or in squeezing the people for alms and dues was, 
after drunkenness, the most difficult of the deadly sins for either the bishops: 
or the laity to check. 


Bur How MANY of the laity really cared? The best way to begin to answer 
that question is to determine how many people actually attended church. 
While it is certainly true that all those who attended mass religiously 
were not necessarily active in the concerns of their church, knowledge of 
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the numbers who attended is at least helpful for setting an upper limit 
on those who were concerned. The figures on church attendance in pre- 
famine Ireland indicate that only thirty-three per cent of the Catholic 
population went to mass.? This is all the more remarkable in that in 
something less than fifty years church attendance would increase to over 
ninety per cent, and so it has continued down to the present day.? Why 
attendance was relatively so low in pre-famine Ireland is obvious. There 
were not enough priests and there were not enough churches, or, more 
particularly, not enough seating space in the existing churches to accom- 
modate those who might be inclined to attend to their religious duties. 
If, for example, all the priests in Ireland celebrated the two masses they 
were allowed on a given Sunday in 1840 there would have been 4,300 
masses for.6,500,000 people, or one mass for every 1,500 people in attend- 
ance, and there were no chapels and very few churches in pre-famine Ire- 
land that would accommodate a thousand worshipers. 

This deficiency was offset to some degree before the famine by the 
widespread practice of "stations." Baptism and marriage were also fre- 
quently celebrated in private houses rather than in churches. These 
practices were generally frowned on by those who were attempting to 
reform both clergy and laity and increase devotional zeal. The complaints 
of the reformers, who were concerned about the abuses attendant on the 
system, had mainly to do with the exorbitant "offerings" extracted by the 
clergy for the administration of the sacraments and the undignified if not 
unholy celebration of sacred rites in profane places. James Maher, writing 
from Carlow to his nephew Paul Cullen in Rome in early January 1842, 
asked “Could not Rome do something to stimulate the zeal and watch- 
fulness of the Bishops: the holding of Stations for Mass and Confession 
at private houses is the very worst system; Wretched filthy cabins have 
been lately honored with stations.” “The people," he explained, 


cannot be instructed. The Priest no matter how zealous cannot do his duty. The 
young clergyman is brought into contact with his female penitents. The result 
is confessions are often invalid or sacrilegious. It is almost impossible that the 
poor country people in the circumstances could disclose their sins. Struggling 
with their natural reluctance to avow their guilt, and fearing at the same time 
to be overheard by those who are pressing around the Priest, who cannot utter 
a word of encouragement to the sinner, except in the lowest and therefore 
intelligible [sic] whisper that can be expected. 


"Could not Rome," Maher suggested again, "induce the Bishops to change 
the system? Stations in the chapels have been recommended in the Statutes 


21 David W. Miller, "Religion and Social Change in Pre-Famine Ireland," unpublished paper, 
p. 3. Since the writing of his paper Professor Miller has revised his estimate of church attend- 
ance by Roman Catholics upward to about 40 per cent, but he is still "prepared to state flatly 
that the prevalence of extraordinary religious devotion evidenced by extremely regular church 
attendance is a post-Famine phenomenon." 

22 Jean Blanchard, The Church in Contemporary Ireland (Dublin, 1963), 29-31. 
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for this province. But the recommendation has proved a dead letter.” “We 
owe much to Rome,” he assured Cullen in conclusion, “and if she would 
help us to this reform, we would be more deeply her debtor."?? Nearly all 
the synods, provincial and national, between 1830 and 1875 had statutes dis- 
approving of "stations," and even though Rome eventually added her pro- 
scription as requested by Father Maher, the practice died very hard, espe- 
cially in the south and west where it still survives in some places.?* 

Before the famine, then, despite severe limitations in plant and per- 
sonnel, there was a small but perceptible change and increase in devotional 
practices in Ireland. Why this was so had a great deal to do with the 
enthusiasm and hope generated by the moral and political reform move- 
ments of Father Mathew and Daniel O'Connell. Both the Total Abstinence 
Society and the Repeal Association grew up in a period heavy with gloomy 
forebodings of impending disaster as bad harvest succeeded bad harvest, 
prices for foodstuffs continued to fall rapidly, and emigration mounted. 
Literally millions took Father Mathew's temperance pledge as the produc- 
tion of Irish whisky fell from 12,296,000 gallons in 1839 to 5,546,283 gallons 
in 1844. As Daniel O'Connell enrolled the "nation" in his Repeal Asso- 
ciation his “monster meetings" numbered in» the hundreds of thousands 
of people. Essentially these were both revival movements, which created 
not only an enormous enthusiasm but, because of the'underlying anxieties 
created by population pressure and land hunger, also contributed greatly 
to an already heavily charged emotional atmosphere. In the early 1840s, 
therefore, there already were manifest signs of that devotional revolution, 
which Paul Cullen would proceed to help make and consolidate some ten 
years later when he would arrive in Ireland as archbishop of Armagh 
and apostolic delegate. 

On the occasion of a papal jubilee in 1842, for example, when the 
penitents were offered special indulgences if they would but confess their 
sins and come to Christ, the bishop of Cork wrote to Cullen in Rome asking 
the rector of the Irish College to secure for him additional faculties to 
dispense in terms of sins especially reserved to the pope. “Sinners,” John 
Murphy explained to Cullen in May 1842, "who have for years lived in 
fornication, adultery, incest & have recourse to the tribunal of penance" 
are coming in in droves. "I have a melancholy list of 64 couples," he 
added sadly, 


who in obedience to my commands have separated a thora; for where there is 
abject poverty, with a numerous brood we cannot insist on separation a mensa. 
The Jubilee is open in only one Parish, how numerous will be the blacklist 
before the conclusion of it in the whole diocese—it would be endless to enter 
into the minute details of every case,20 

23 Jan. 2, 1842, Cullen Papers (hereafter C), Archives of the Irish College, Rome. 

24 Blanchard, Church in Contemporary Ireland, 32. 

25 Sir James O'Connor, History of Ireland, 1798-1924 (London, 1925), 1: 301; L. J. McCaffrey, 
Daniel O'Connell and the Repeal Year (Lexington, 1966). 

26 May 29, 1842, C. 
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Some nine months later James Maher again reported to his nephew in 
Rome from Carlow. “I forgot, tho I intended it to tell you of the wonderful 
success of the Missionaries in Athy." "A visit from Father Mathew," he 
explained; "would not have put a greater number in motion. Hundreds 
remained all night in the Chapel, and many remained in town-away from 
their homes from 5 and six days waiting an opportunity of confessing." 
“This extraordinary movement," Maher further noted, "has confirmed an 
old opinion of mine that we do not always afford the people an opportunity 
of general.confession when required. In fact we have not half Priests for 
the wants of the Mission, and a very considerable proportion of the Par- 
rochi leave the confessional almost entirely to the curates.” The following 
August Cullen's sister Margaret informed him that they had had the “Mis- 
sioners" in Carlow town for the last five weeks, and that it "would be 
impossible for me to describe the enthusiasm of the people." If the mis- 
sioners were angels from heaven, she added, they could not be more 
venerated. Work was at a standstill, while people followed them around 
all day and crowded "in hundreds to the Confessionals, many very many 
who had never before been there.” The missioners preached three times a 
day in the chapel, which was "crowded to suffocation.” “What a pity," she 
finally concluded, “we have not more Priests in the Parish. I fear a great 
deal of their labours will go for nothing. Where is the opportunity for 
the bulk of the parish to approach the Holy sacraments."?' , 

Indeed, the "bulk" of the Irish people in the 1840s never did have the 
opportunity to approach the sacraments. In writing his customary annual 
letter in October 1851 to the cardinal prefect of Propaganda, for example, 
Michael "Jones, a former student of the Propaganda’s Urban College in 
Rome, complained about “an almost general neglect in giving the People 
the necessary knowledge of the Faith, the Commandments and the Sacra- 
ments.” “The Irish People,” Jones explained to Cardinal Fransoni, “are 
very good, but much neglected in every way by both the Civil and Eccle- 
siastical Government, more by the latter than the former.” It was time 
“for the Ecclesiastical authority to put an end to the. present state of 
things." The priests who received training at the National Seminary at May- 
nooth, did “not receive in the College any notion how things should be. 
The old system of the days of Persecution, the Catacombs, and the Caves 
is all that they know.”* That the Irish people were receptive and might 


27 Feb. 21, Aug. 80, 1843, € 

28 Michele Jones to Giacomo Cardinale Fransoni, Oct. 9, 1851, Scritture riferite nei congressi, 
Irlanda, 30, fols. 720-21, Archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, Rome. The 
original letter is in Italian. See also K., Feb. 28, 1858, for a letter from John Kyne, chaplain at 
Alum Bagh, Lucknow, Oude, East India, to Thomas Grant, bishop of Southwark (London) and 
Catholic chaplain-general, regarding Kyne's work among the British troops, who were mainly 
Irish and presumably Catholic. "I am anxious first of all to communicate to your Lordship the 
pleasing fact that even here in India I can bear testimony from personal experience, to the 
good effect produced by the Mission given last year to the soldiers at Chatham. In fact the 
recruits, who arrived here last month from Chatham are the only persons of whom it can be 
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have made excellent evangelical material to work with is certainly given 
credence by the unusual success of the sporadic attempts made, but the 
resources available for a religious and moral revival on a national scale 
were too slender in the face of the number of people. 

What achievement there was before the famine, then, was largely con- 
fined to that "respectable" class of Catholics, typified by the Cullens and 
the Mahers in Carlow, who were economically better off. Since this class 
generally survived the famine intact, while the "bulk" of the cottiers, 
laborers, and paupers were swept away by starvation, disease, and emigra- 
tion, the Church actually had a stronger devotional nucleus relative to 
absolute numbers in 1850 than in 1840.” This nucleus, furthermore, would 
come to count for more with every succeeding year because the remaining 
subsistence population was gradually liquidated by a continuing emigration 
sparked periodically by the fear of starvation. When Paul Cullen arrived 
in Ireland he therefore had a potentially more favorable situation than 
has been generally supposed. He also patently derived very great advantage 
from the psychological impact the famine had on those who remained 
in Ireland. The growing awareness of a sense of sin already apparent in 
the 1840s was certainly deepened as God's wrath was made manifest 
in a great natural disaster that destroyed and scattered his people. Psy- 
chologically and socially, therefore, the Irish people were ready for a great 
evangelical revival, while economically and organizationally the Church 
was now correspondingly ready after the famine to meet their religious and 
emotional needs. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHARACTERIZING the making and consolidating of this 
devotional revolution is somewhat simplified by the fact that the period 
begins with the first National Synod of Thurles in 1850 and ends with the 
second National Synod of Maynooth in 1875. The first Synod of Thurles 
was primarily concerned with the proper administration of the sacraments 


said, that they complied with the Easter obligation. With this exception, the rest of the poor 
soldiers were in a most pitiable state. The vast majority had never in their lives received the 
Holy Sacraments. And their ignorance of even the first principles of religion was truly 
astonishing with all my experience I was never in my life so taken by surprize. If I had heard 
it from others, I could not have believed it possible. Yet with all that they are not bad 
materials to work upon—I believe, notwithstanding the general impression to the contrary, 
that on the whole as much may be made of them as of any other class of Christians." By way 
of proof Kyne explained that in three months he had brought upward of a thousand to the 
sacraments and that every morning he had between thirty to fifty communicants, while every 
evening he recited the rosary and gave religious instruction. 

29 John Kepple to Kirby, Sept. 2, 1852, K. Writing from Ballyhea, Charleville, where he was 
parish priest, Kepple noted, “There is not in the County of Cork a finer country than this. 
The population of my parish is not very large, the poorer portion of it (as everywhere else 
through out Ireland) has been swept away by the Famine fever emigration &c &c. The farmers 
tho' not numerous are very respectable, and comfortable but in consequence of the failure of 
crops, and the thinness of the people our emoluments here are inconsiderable, however I don't 
complain." 
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and regulating more closely the lives of the parish clergy.?? In the statutes 
the clergy were exhorted to administer the sacraments more often and 
only in church, except where it was impossible, and to encourage the 
laity to better lives by the clergy's own good example. The bishops were 
assigned the responsibility by the synod of seeing that these reforms were 
carried out in their respective dioceses. Twenty-five years later the Synod 
of Maynooth reiterated mainly what had already been decreed in 1850 
and in enlarging upon the statutes further increased episcopal control and 
authority.?! The making of the law, however, proved to be one thing, and 
the enforcing of it quite another. The first Synod of Thurles had made it 
quite clear that the Church was to be reformed from the top down and 
that the responsibility for enforcing that reform should fall to the bishops. 
As apostolic delegate, however, Cullen had very real difficulties in keeping 
the Irish bishops up to the mark. The problem was not only that a large 
number of bishops were set in their ways and naturally averse to reform, but 
that the bishops also had serious differences with regard to educational and 
political matters, and their quarrels in these areas seriously inhibited their 
efforts at pastoral reform. 

Cullen, however, was not only a reformer but a very effective ecclesias- 
tical politician, and with the support of Rome, especially in episcopal 
appointments, the Irish Church was reformed by him in his generation. 
His method was to deal with one principal issue at a time, while trying to 
contain the worst effects of the other issues. His fellow archbishops of 
Dublin, Tuam, and Cashel, for example, each respectively represented 
educational, political, and pastoral problems for Cullen. He mobilized Tuam 
and Cashel against the educational policies concerning the Queen's Col- 
leges, advocated by the venerable archbishop of Dublin, Daniel Murray, 
who was strongly supported by a minority of the bishops. When Murray 
died in the winter of 1852 Cullen was translated by Rome from Armagh 
to Dublin and his nominee appointed to replace him in Armagh. The 
opposition among the bishops, without the effective leadership of Murray, 
was quickly isolated and eventually crushed. Cullen then turned to the 
problem posed by the archbishop of Tuam, John MacHale, and the in- 
volvement of the clergy in secular politics, particularly the Tenant League. 
Supported by Armagh and Cashel, and with Rome's aid, MacHale was also 
eventually isolated, and if not crushed, he was at least effectively con- 
tained. Finally Cullen tackled the problem of pastoral reform in the prov- 
ince of Cashel, which was most difficult because most of the bishops of 
that province strongly supported the custom of "stations." Cullen once 
again undermined the opposition to him by having only those who agreed 


30 Decreta, Synodi Nationalis Totius Hiberniae Thurlesiae Habitae Anno MDCCCL (Dublin, 
1851). 

31 Decreta, Synodi Plenariae Episcoporum Hiberniae, Habitae Apud Maynutium, An. 1875 
(Dublin, 1877). 
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with his reform principles succeed to bishoprics in that province, and 
gradually but relentlessly those bishops who were reluctant to change their 
ways in the rest of Ireland were replaced by Cullen's more energetic and 
aggressive nominees. By 1875, therefore, there was hardly a bishop in Ire- 
land, except MacHale, who did not zealously promote pastoral reform in 
his diocese, whatever his educational and political views wete. Actually 
this resolution of the distribution of power in the Irish Church in favor 
of Cullen was not nearly as smooth or inevitable as it may appear from this 
oversimplified account, but what is most important to understand is that 
this resolution of power was absolutely necessary to the making and con- 
solidation of the devotional revolution that took place. 

In the twenty years following Cullen's arrival in Ireland the number of 
priests was increased by some seven hundred, or nearly twenty-five per 
cent, to a total of about 3,200, while the Catholic population declined 
from five to four million, or a ratio increase of one priest to 2,000 people to 
one priest to 1,250 people in 1870. The nun population increased even 
more rapidly over the same period. In 1850, for example, there were only 
some 1,500 nuns in Ireland, while in 1870 there were more than 3,700, or 
an absolute increase of 2,200, and a ratio increase of 1:3,300 in 1850 to 
1:1,100 in 1870.32 Not only were the numbers of clergy relative to the 
population rapidly appreciating, but it also appears that their quality was 
improving over the same period. The amount of dirty clerical linen washed 
in Rome appears to have decreased, as did the volume of litigation between 
the bishops and their priests. "The improving quality of the clergy, more- 
over, is not only testified to by their really prodigious energy in building 
churches, schools, seminaries, convents, and parochial houses, but their 
conduct and learning was certainly improved by conferences, retreats, synods, 
and the erection of cathedral chapters, as well as by the annual or triennial 
visitations by their bishops depending on the size of their dioceses. 

In extending their increasing zeal and piety to the laity the clergy 
centered their attention on the sacraments, and especially on the sacra- 
ments of penance and Holy Eucharist. Confession and communion, which 
usually had been associated with a practicing Catholic's Easter duty in 
pre-famine Ireland, now became much more frequent. To encourage the 
laity, missions were held in nearly every parish in Ireland in the decade 
of the fifties. Pastoral gains thus made were consolidated by the introduction 
of a whole series of devotional exercises designed not only to encourage 
more frequent participation in the sacraments but to instill veneration by 
an appreciation of their ritual beauty and intrinsic mystery. The spiritual 
rewards, of course, for these devotional exercises were the various indul- 
gences, which shortened either the sinner's or the sinner's loved one's 
time of torment in purgatory. The new devotions were mainly of Roman 
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origin and included the rosary, forty hours, perpetual adoration, novenas, 
blessed altars, Via Crucis, benediction, vespers, devotion to the Sacred 
Heart and to the Immaculate Conception, jubilees, triduums, pilgrimages, 
shrines, processions, and retreats. These devotional exercises, moreover, 
were organized in order to communalize and regularize practice under. 
a spiritual director and included sodalities, confraternities such as the vari- 
ous purgatorian societies, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and Peter’s 
Pence as well as temperance and altar societies. These public exercises 
were also reinforced by the use of devotional tools and aids: beads, 
scapulars, medals, missals, prayer books, catechisms, holy pictures, and 
Agnus Dei, all blessed by priests who had recently acquired that privilege 
from Rome through the intercession of their bishops. Furthermore, this 
was the period when the whole world of the senses was explored in these 
devotional exercises, and especially in the Mass, through music, singing, 
candles, vestments, and incense. 


THE EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT of this vast social change, of course, is too diver- 
sified and complicated to be presented coherently here. Still, in order to 
acquire perhaps at least the flavor of that phenomenon, if not its extent, 
it might be useful to follow selectively the career of the man who spear- 
headed that change in the initial years. “I was in Armagh,” Cullen reported 
shortly after his arrival in Ireland to Tobias Kirby in Rome, “and saw 
nearly all the clergy.” “The old Cathedral,” he explained, obviously scan- 
dalized, “is awfully bad—the priests use only one tallow candle on the 
altars at mass in the Cathedral. Imagine what it must be elsewhere." Three 
months later Laurence Forde, Cullen's master of ceremonies at thre Synod 
of Thurles, reported to Kirby that the opening day's solemnities were a 
grand Roman success with high mass being celebrated alla Palestrina, 
complete with assistant priest, deacon, and subdeacons. “I gave the seventh 
candlestick," Forde assured Kirby, 


to Dr. Cullen at the Mass. I was not quite certain if it should be so, but I acted 
on your advice. It is not without its effect —I think it useful to go in some 
things even a little beyond strict practice for the sake of letting the bishops and 
clergy see the full solemnities of the Church.*8 


Some two years later, when he had been translated to Dublin, the richest 
and most influential diocese in Ireland, Cullen still was concerned about 
setting the proper tone. "We commenced the Jubilee here yesterday," he 
reported to Kirby in October 1852, "I sang more meo high mass attended 
by all the Chapter and dignitaries of Dublin." Mr. Faber, the celebrated 
English priest, "preached a magnificent sermon by far the most eloquent 
I ever heard,” giving “a new tone and a Catholic one to Dublin.” “We have 


33 May 21, Aug. 22, 1850, K. i eu 
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the 40 ore," he noted further, referring to his pro-Cathedral, “at Marlboro 
St. with great pomp and magnificence. The Church is ornamented with 
damask, a great machine erected and what is better crowds of people are 
attending. Deo Gratias. The devotion will be continued through the entire 
three months of the jubilee." He finally assured Kirby in Italian that 
he would soon see "the fruits of our preaching." Two months later, on 
December 8, in a letter headed "Evviva Maria," Cullen again reported 
to Kirby that the jubilee, the forty hours, and the novena in process were 
all very successful. “Here,” he added even more significantly, “we are try- 
ing to enrol a large missionary body before next summer to wipe out 
the proselytizers everywhere." "It is necessary to see," Cullen concluded 
prudently in Italian, "if it will be successful, and then I will write to 
Propaganda. The Jesuits, Dominicans, Carmelites, Vincentians, Redempto- 
rists, secular Priests will all join together—but.”# 

“The Jubilee," Cullen again assured Kirby less than two weeks later, 
on December 20, 1852, "has succeeded beyond all hope. All the churches 
are crowded with people trying to go to confession. Were the priests 
ten times as many as they are they could not hear them all." "I have done 
nothing lately," he added, breaking into Italian, 


but to cure invalid marriages and remedy similar impediments. We must beg of 
the Pope to give a Jubilee of one month next May. It will put down all heresies 
—and set things right. . . . The priests are greatly fatigued with the Jubilee 
otherwise I wi apply at present to have it prolonged. 


"Some of the people here," Cullen then noted, indicating that devotional 
practices were becoming contagious, "are anxious I should establish in the 
schools and convents the ‘Child of Mary’ such as they have in Waterford 
convent. Will you get me faculties to do this, and to establish every other 
sodality. I wi require to know what the indulgences are and what the 
rules.” 

Early in the new year Cullen again wrote Kirby complaining that all 
was not well in the various parts of the Irish Church. “I wrote some days 
ago to Propaganda regarding the diocese of Ardagh,” he explained in 
Italian in January 1853. "It seems to me," Cullen noted, “that it would be 
well to appoint a bishop quickly." "Father John Kilduff,” he suggested, 
referring to a Vincentian on the Dublin mission, "a native of the diocese 
would be the saving of it." "He is a good preacher,” Cullen continued, 
giving an interesting example of what he thought was important in a 
bishop, “a good theologian, full of zeal, and yet courageous enough. Such 
a man would be required to reform the diocese. He is about 33 years of 
age." "In the diocese of Cashel," Cullen then informed Kirby, turning to 
another trouble spot, "there is a parish called Doon, where I have heard 
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there are seven or eight hundred apostates.” “The Archbishop of Cashel, 
however,” he reported, “does not want any noise made about it. Father 
Dowley, Superior of the Vincentians recently offered to give a mission 
but so far the offer has not been acknowledged.” “The poor Archbishop,” 
he added, “is very timid, and believes that he is always on the verge of 
death, even ‚though he is in good health.” “He is almost the only bishop,” 
Cullen complained, “that has done nothing about what was prescribed in 
the Synod of Thurles.” "Baptisms and confessions remain as they formerly 
were, and they also celebrate marriages in private houses. In almost all the 
other dioceses something at least has been done." “In this diocese of Dub- 
lin," he then explained, 


all marriages and baptisms are celebrated in the churches. In the city and in 
the towns all the confessions are heard in the churches. In all the mountainous 
places where there are no churches nearby, if the distance is not too great, I 
told the priest to find every means of transporting the people to those distant 
churches—but if that were not possible to hear the confessions in private houses 
(except in case of illness), if the church is not more than two miles away.36 


"Evviva S. Patrizio," Cullen greeted Kirby again some two months later on 
March 17, 1853, and continued in Italian, “I have already convened a pro- 
vincial synod to be held in Dublin at Pentecost. The Bishops are not 
pleased." "Now it is necessary to see," Cullen explained, "quid agendum. 
There are things enough to be done—but it is difficult to put them in 
order and I must do all myself. There is no one who knows how to draw 
up a decree or write a line of Latin." "Monsignor Dixon," Cullen then 
reported, referring to the new archbishop of Armagh, "has already visited 
Ardagh and has promised to write in favor of Kilduff." It is,Kilduff, 
Cullen added tenaciously in conclusion, who would be "the salvation of 
that unfortunate diocese."  Kilduff “will be consecrated here by me on 
S. Peters day." Dr. Dawson, the popular candidate among the Ardagh 
priests, "has written him a most foolishly impolite letter, which shows 
he was never fit to be a Bishop." Every attempt had been made “to get 
up some agitation against Kilduff by Dawsons friends—protests I believe 
have been sent to Rome— but the people are delighted, and the greatest 
part of the clergy—the appointment was absolutely necessary." "I have 
been told," Cullen added, referring to the archbishop of Tuam and 
the bishop of Clogher, "that Dr. McHale and Dr. McNally spoke against 
it—but this is only a report." “There is no doubt however," he assured 
Kirby again, "that K. [Kilduff] will be a blessing to the diocese—tho' 
he will have to carry his cross with the opp. of Dawson & Co." "I send 
you the acts and decrees of the Council in a day or two with a letter to the 
Pope," Cullen then noted, referring to his recently concluded provincial 
synod. "In Cashel," he then complained again of the archbishop, "I hear, 


36 Jan. 28, 1855, K. 
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Dr. Slattery has not made a single change as yet. Marriages, baptisms, con- 
fessions still, as formerly in private houses. The same in several dioceses 
and I believe in Tuam." “It will be necessary," he advised darkly, "to 
do something in these matters," "But," he concluded characteristically, and 
appropriately breaking into Italian, "little by little all will be accom- 
plished.”’88 ; 

This brief account of Cullen’s early attempt at reforming the Irish 
Church in the interests of making and consolidating a devotional revo- 
lution is useful as a model, though a somewhat imperfect one, of his own 
continuing attempts, and those of his protégés, at reform over the next 
twenty-five years. In general Cullen preferred to promote men like Kilduff 
who were made in his own image and likeness. They were not only good 
preachers, adequate theologians, zealous, courageous enough, and young, 
but they were also generally strangers to the diocese and, therefore, they 
did not have any of the personal ties or loyalties that might inhibit them 
in their zeal for reform. If they were not recruited from the regular 
clergy, moreover, the new bishops were usually rectors or vice-rectors of 
seminaries—strict, stern, austere men who had both the experience of, and 
a proven talent for, efficient administration. They were also well aware 
that the new discipline they represented would not be popular among their 
priests, but if these bishops were ever to make their wills effective with 
their clergy, the bishops would have to depend on their patron’s continued 
exertions on their behalf at Rome. They all tended, therefore, to be 
ultramontanes, because Rome was not only the theoretical but the actual 
source of their own and Cullen’s real power in the Irish Church. 


WHILE ALL OF THE FOREGOING may tell one something about what this 
devotional revolution consisted of and, at least partially, how it was made, 
the crucial question still remains—why did the Irish people respond so 
readily to the reform of their Church and become virtually practicing 
Catholics within a generation? The Great Famine was truly a gigantic psy- 
chological shock, and it certainly would be both neat and convenient to 
be able to assign so impressive a cause for so remarkable an effect. A 
guilt-ridden and frightened people turning more formally and fervently 
to their God in their hour of need makes more, indeed, than a good deal 
of superficial sense. The problem, of course, is that the devotional need 
appears to have been increasingly present before the famine, and only the 
adverse circumstances of population growth and the lack of money and 
personnel on the part of the Church prevented that need from being 
realized. The famine, therefore, was as much the occasion for as it was a 
cause of the devotional revolution being made and consolidated in Ireland, 
and one must probe more deeply if one is to understand why as well as how 
this remarkable historical phenomenon took place. 
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What I would like to suggest is that the devotional revolution which 
took place after the famine satisfied more than the negative factors of 
guilt and fear induced by that great catastrophe. There may indeed be 
something worse than the simple fear of being destroyed—the mounting 
terror in the growing awareness that one is being destroyed. The Irish, 
after all, had been gradually losing their language, their culture, and their 
way of life for nearly a hundred years before the famine. Education, busi- 
ness, politics, and communication in the written word, even more than 
in the spoken word, were all increasingly geared to English as the Irish 
were being effectively Anglicized, or, perhaps more appropriately, West 
Britonized. There has been so much concern, for example, in the study 
of Irish history in the nineteenth century with the geography of emigration 
that it has hardly been noticed that the Irish before the famine had nearly 
all become cultural emigrants, that they had in fact moved in their minds 
before a good many of them had actually to move in space? In a word, 
then, Irishmen who were aware of being Irish were losing their identity, 
and this accounts in large part for their becoming practicing Catholics. The 
devotional revolution, I would argue further, provided the Irish with a 
substitute symbolic language and offered them a new cultural heritage 
with which they could identify and be identified and through which they 
could identify with one another. This is why, for example, Irish and 
Catholic have become almost interchangeable terms in Ireland, despite the 
attempts of Nationalists to make Irish rather than Catholic the inclusive 
term. “Take an average Irishman,” the celebrated Irish Dominican preacher, 
Father Tom Burke, said in 1872, "—I don't care where you find him-—and 
you will find that the very first principle in his mind is, ‘I am not an English- 
man, because I am a Catholic! Take an Irishman wherever he is found, 
all over the earth, and any casual observer will at once come to the con- 
clusion, ‘Oh; he is an Irishman, he is a Catholic!’ The two go together.”*40 

39 Francis O'Neill to Kirby, Plymouth, July 13, 1853, K. O'Neill was a native of Waterford, 
but when he was ordained after his studies in the Irish College in Rome he had to go on the 
English mission, because there was no place available for him in the diocese of Waterford. 
Though the following passage is both interesting and illustrative in many ways, the important 
point is that the Irish speakers in Plymouth wanted to remain psychologically whole in reveal- 
ing the secrets of their hearts. “Please God I hope to have a place in Waterford next year; as 
one can effect more where there are good hearts. Here the English Catholics never look at an 
Irish priest, but we have the poor Paddies who are the support of this mission and without 
whom the Bishop, would have to leave this place. The Irish here are about three or four 
hundred. Some of them cannot be got to make their confessions in English, at this the Bishop 
is most indignant. He says that it is pride, and also because they make more of the priest than 
the Sacrament. He has to keep a priest who can speak Irish. I cannot put two words of it to- 
gether so in that point I am no help. Were I sure of having this good Bishop always I would 
not think of returning to Ireland but as this is not at all likely especially as he is an old man 
I shall get my Exeat. He finds many faults with the Irish but they are the ones that we cannot 
deny. He speaks frequently about the way the priests in Ireland demand money for the Sacra- 
ments. This is no false charge against them for all whoever had any experience of the system 
even in our own Diocese and also of it even since the Thurles Synod will acknowledge that too 
much cannot be said against it." 

40 Thomas H. Burke, O.P., "The Supernatural Life of the Irish People,” in Lectures on Faith 


and Fatherland (London, n.d), 117. Father Burke lectured extensively in the United States in 
1872. 
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Finally it is necessary to observe that the making and consolidating of 
this devotional revolution had a wider and deeper significance than even 
making practicing Catholics of the Irish people in a generation. One can 
argue that the cause and effect relationship between what may be popularly 
called in the best current sociological jargon a group “identity crisis,” 
and the resolution of it in what was fundamentally a religious revival has 
some very serious implications for, as well as allowing for some very inter- 
esting insights into, the history of the Irish people both at home and 
abroad in the nineteenth century. Daniel O’Connell, for example, if viewed 
as the bridge between the old and the new Ireland rather than as the 
divide between Old and Young Ireland, becomes not only more important 
but more understandable as the great transitional figure in modern Irish 
history. Further, the devotional revolution and its general and particular 
causes are crucial to understanding the development of Irish nationalism 
and the cultural importance of Irish Catholicism in that development.#? 
Moreover, the cultural revivals of Young Ireland in the middle of the 
century and the Gaelic movement at the end appear less ludicrous in the 
light of the identity crisis that had been taking place since the turn of 
the century, and Daniel Corkery and the other archpriests of the language 
movement in more recent times may indeed yet come into their own.* 


41 Sean O'Faolain, King of the Beggars (London, 1938), 367-68. In summing up the signif- 
icance of O'Connell, O'Faolain wrote, "In whatever way one might try to define the ideal life of 
the Irish people, his image is likely to rise before the mind—always remembering that he came 
at the beginning and was only following his instinct in a groping use of the material to his 
hand. Lecky said that he studied men, not books; in studying men he found himself, and in 
finding himself he presented to his people a mirror of their reality. He is interesting in a 
hundred ways, but in no way more interesting than in this—that he was the greatest of all 
Irish realists who knew that if he could but onze define, he would thereby create. He did 
define, and he did create. He thought a democracy and it rose. He defined himself, and his 
people became him. He imagined a future and the road appeared. He left his successors nothing 
to do but to follow him. They have added precision to his definition, but his definition is not 
altered; they have added to his methods, but his methods remain. You may break gold but it 
is gold still, fashion wood but it is wood still. The content of Irish life is the content of the 
Irish character, the dregs and the lees and the pure wine of this one man’s recipe—to be puri- 
fied indeed, to grow more rich in the wood with time, but never to lose the flavour of his 
reality, the composition of his mind.” 

42 The author is at present engaged in writing the third volume—"The Devotional Revolu- 
tion in Ireland, 1850-1878”—of his projected History of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1780—r918, in which he hopes to deal in extenso with this crucial 
relationship between nationalism and Catholicism as well as with many of the other themes 
only touched upon in this article. 

43 “The truth is, the Gaelic people of that century were not a mob, as every picture given of 
them, whether by historian or novelist, would lezd one to think. They were mob-like in ex- 
ternals; and one forgives the historians if those externals threw them out, but how forgive 
the novelists? If not a mob what then were they? They were the residuary legatees of a civilisa- 
tion that was more than a thousand years old. And this they knew; it was indeed the very pivot 
of all they did know, and the insult that followed on their poverty wounded them not only 
as human beings but as ‘Children of Kings, Sons cf Milesius!’ (‘Clanna righthe maca Mileadh’). 
With that civilisation they were still in living contact, acquainted with its history; and such of 
its forms as had not become quite impossible in their way of life, they still piously practised, 
gradually changing the old moulds into new shapes, and, whether new or old, filling them with 
a content that was all of the passing day and their own fields. What of art they did create in 
their cabins is poor and meagre if compared with what their fathers had created in the Duns 
of Kings and Grianans of Queens; yet the hem matches the garment and the clasp the book. 
Here hinted, then, what these historians scanted; and scanting the soul and the spirit of a 
people, what of that people have they profitably to speak? But history has belied the historians, 
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Last but not least in this necessarily less than complete catalog of what 
was significant in the devotional revolution is its importance for under- 
standing the great Diaspora of the Irish people in the nineteenth century, 
as more than four million of them found new homes in a new world. Most 
of the two million Irish who emigrated between 1847 and 1860 were part 
of the pre-famine generation of nonpracticing Catholics, if indeed they 
were Catholics at all. They congregated in the ghettos of English, American, 
and Canadian cities where they acquired a fearful reputation for ignorance, 
drunkenness, vice, and violence. What the famine Irish actually represented, 
therefore, was a culture of poverty that had been in the making in Ireland 
since the late eighteenth century because of the pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence. That culture produced all the circumstances 
and most of the values that the British and the Americans were to find 
most repugnant in the Irish. “The crucial point here, however, is that after 
the famine that culture of poverty was broken up in Ireland by emigration, 
and the new circumstances created by that breakup allowed for the emer- 
gence of other values. 

Of the four million Irish, for example, who immigrated to the United 
States between 1845 and 1900, some 2,300,000 came after 1860. By 1860 
there already were in Ireland $,000 priests and 2,600 nuns for a Catholic 
population of 4,500,000, or one priest for every 1,500 people and one nun 
for every 1,700. In 1900 there were 3,700 priests and 8,000 nuns for a further 
reduced Catholic population of 3,300,000, or a ratio of one priest for every 
goo and one nun for about every 400 people.** Besides this remarkable 
improvement in the clerical population visà-vis the Catholic population 
in Ireland, the Irish Church during this period exported a very large 
number of priests and nuns to help staff chuxches in the United States and 
the rest of the English-speaking world. What these crude figures suggest 
is that the Irish were transformed as a people—men and women alike— 
into practicing Catholics. The succeeding waves of these recently created 


for that people, if they were but a mob, had died, and their nationality died with them: instead 
of which that nationality is vigorous today, not only at home, but in many lands abroad— 
‘translated, passed from the grave.'” Daniel Corkery, The Hidden Ireland: A Study of Gaelic 
Munster in the Eighteenth Century (Dublin, 1925), 28-29. 

44 Census of Ireland, 186r (Dublin, 1863); Census of Ireland, roor (Dublin, 1903). 

45 “Ireland has not only done a great deal during the past century for the Propagation of the 
Faith so that her missionaries and nuns and faithful people are now to be found foremost in 
everything good going on in the various missions of the old and new world but at present the 
whole country may be regarded as a vast recruiting field for sustaining these distant missions. 
We have in Kilkenny at present (to mention one instance) an American Christian Brother seck- 
ing for young men to join that order in the United States. They have at present 500 Irishmen 
among the Xtian Brothers of the United States and only 200 of all other nationalities. They 
have seven Colleges in the United States and the Superiors of them all are Irish, Nevertheless 
they are called the ‘French Xtian Brothers.’ At present they desire at least go more Irish 
postulants, as they find that none labour so zealously and efficiently in the American schools, as 
the Irish Brothers. The Brother has been only a few days in Ireland still he has already got 
twenty postulants. We have also Nuns of the Holy Cross who is seeking postulants in like man- 
ner. She told me that when she was over here two years ago she succeeded in getting twenty- 
five young ladies for her order in the United States, and that they all persevered. She now de- 
sires 25 more and has come over to search for them." Patrick Francis Moran to Kirby, Apr. 28, 
1856, K. 
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devotional Catholics brought their cultural and religious needs and cor- 
responding values with them when they emigrated, and in doing so they 
helped to reclaim those lapsed and nonpracticing “shanty” Irish. The 
newer, "lace-curtain" Irish found it progressively easier to assimilate to 
their new environment, because they were objectively less objectionable. 

In a word, then, the Irish immigrants in this country in 1900 were a 
vast improvement over the generation of famine Irish who had arrived 
before 1860, and that improvement was not evident simply in terms of 
social behavior. Not only were later immigrants less drunken and less prone 
to violence, they also had acquired basic educational skills and were actually 
less poor. Average daily attendance in the Irish National System of Educa- 
tion increased from 100,000 in 1840 to nearly 500,000 in 1900, and this 
in spite of the fact that the population had been reduced by one-half over 
that period of time.** The literacy figures reveal that in 1861 45.8 per cent 
of Roman Catholics were unable to read and write, but by 1901 the figure 
had dropped to 16.4 per cent, a decline that was reflected in comparative 
literacy figures for various immigrant groups in the United States after 
the turn of the century. Economic conditions in Ireland, furthermore, 
improved between 1840 and 1900, though the economy was certainly a very 
sick one, and the culture of poverty that was broken at the famine was 
liquidated partly by that improvement and partly by the continuing emi- 
gration, leaving.the remaining population relatively less poor. No factor, 
then, was more important in the moral and social improvement of the 
Irish people either at home or abroad in the nineteenth century than the 
devotional revolution between 1850 and 1875; yet no aspect of recent Irish 
history Has received less attention. 


46 Donald H. Akenson, The Irish Education Experiment: The National System of Education 
in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1970), 140, 346. There are no average daily attendance 
figures before 1852. In 1852 the number of children on the rolls was 544,604, and average daily 
attendance was 282,575; the number of children on the rolls in 1840 had been 292,560. I have, 
therefore, assuming there was improvement, calculated average daily attendance at something 
less than half of 292,560. 

41 Ibid. 977. These percentages, of course, are for that portion of the population over five 
years of age. See also William D. P. Bliss, ed., The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform (New 
York, 1908), 598. “The total illiteracy of immigrants [to the United States] over fourteen years 
of age, in 1905, was 26.2 per cent. The females are, in general, more illiterate than the males." 
The study then cites figures for "the illiteracy of the races contributing more than 2,000 immi- 
grants . . . for the same year.” The statistics, presented under the heading “Northern and 
Western Europe (Chiefly Teutonic and Celtic)" are as follows: Scandinavian 0,6; Scotch 0.7; 
English 1.3; Bohemian and Moravian 1.7; Finnish 1.8; French 2.7; Irish 3.8; German 4.2; 
Dutch and Flemish 5.5; Italian (North) 14.0; Average 3.7. 





The Vital Center, the Fair Deal, and the Quest for a 
Liberal Political Economy 





ALONZO L. HAMBY 


“EVERY SEGMENT of our population and every individual has a right to 
expect from our Government a fair deal," declared Harry S. Truman in 
early 1949. In 1945 and 1946 the Truman administration had almost 
crumbled under the stresses of postwar reconversion; in 1947 and 1948 it 
had fought a frustrating, if politically rewarding, battle with the Republican 
Eightieth Congress. Buoyed by his remarkable victory of 1948 and given 
Deniocratic majorities in both houses of Congress, Truman hoped to achieve 
an impressive record of domestic reform.! The president systematized his 
pást proposals, added some new ones, and gave his program a name that 
would both connect his administration with the legacy of the New Deal and 
give it a distinct identity. The Fair Deal, while based solidly upon the 
New Deal tradition, differed from its predecessor in significant aspects 
of mood and detail. It reflected not only Truman’s own aspirations but also 
a style of liberalism that had begun to move beyond the New Deal during 
World War II and had come to maturity during the early years of the 
cold war—"the vital center.” 


‘THROUGHOUT THE HISTORY of the United States the main stream of reform 
has been within the broad Lockean-capitalist consensus to which most Amer- 
icans subscribe. The Great Depression, however, had caused liberal reform- 
ers to question capitalism as never before; mass unemployment at home 
and the rise of an aggressive fascism out of the ruins of capitalism abroad 
seemed to provide proof that the old system had failed beyond repair. 
One logical response with appeal to many reform thinkers and leaders 


A briefer version of this paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, Dec. 28, 1971. I gratefully acknowledge valuable assistance from the John C. Baker 
Fund of Ohio University and from the Harry S. Truman Library Institute. I am especially in- 
debted to Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. for helpful critical suggestions. 

1 Public Papers of the Presidents: Harry S. Truman, 1949 (hereafter Public Papers, 1949) 
(Washington, 1964), 7. The best guide to the political history of the Truman era is Richard E. 
Neustadt, “Congress and the Fair Deal: A Legislative Balance Sheet Pubi 5 (1954): 
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was the movement for a popular front of all reform and radical forces,. 
most strongly united by a determination to stop the spread of fascism 
but also seeking newer and better socioeconomic arrangements, even 
"revolutionary" ones. The New Deal itself, faced with the actual re- 
sponsibility of governing, took a far more moderate course, searching for 
a viable middle way that would preserve capitalism; yet evén the New 
Dealers, unable to overcome the depression, were increasingly driven to 
the conclusion that capitalism had become incapable of the growth needed 
to provide reasonably full employment. 

The thirties did not exactly constitute the fabled “Red Decade" of 
right-wing mythologists. Most liberals who worked within the govern- 
ment sought American solutions to American problems and appear to 
have been only marginally influenced by foreign examples. Those out- 
side the government were more likely to look toward European patterns. 
The most enduring appeal they found was in Scandinavian welfarism, but 
many were at least provisionally drawn to Soviet communism. A liberal 
of the thirties, quite in line with the popular-front mood, was more likely 
to think of himself as part of an undifferentiated Left and more prone 
to consider substitutes for capitalism than were earlier progressives. The 
failure of capitalism at hotne and abroad did not throw the liberals en 
masse into the Communist party, but it shook old assumptions to an extent 
that left few unaffected.? 

Temporarily shattered by the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939, popular-front 
foreign policy staged a resurgence during World War II and received 
an aura of legitimacy from President Roosevelt's effort to forge a lasting 
alliance with the Soviet Union. During the war and the years immediately 
following, advocates of Soviet-American friendship could use the Roosevelt 
name and symbolism as a potent appeal. Yet at the same time World War 
II eroded the domestic side of popular frontism. The war eliminated the 
depression—as the New Deal had not—and demonstrated the potential of 
Amexican industry. To a large extent, moreover, businessmen managed 
the economic war effort, and, while the liberals frequently criticized them 
on matters of detail, it was hard to refute the statistics of success. One result 
was a widespread repudiation of the psychology of scarcity, which had grown 
out of the long years of the depression. Leading progressives popularized 
the vision of an ever-expanding capitalist economy balanced by Keynesian 
fiscal methods and buffered by extensive social welfare programs. Their 
intellectual leader was the eminent economist Alvin H. Hansen and 
their political leader was Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, who demon- 
strated that it had become possible, even natural, to be a popular fronter 


2 Frank A. Warren, III, Liberals and Communism: The “Red Decade" Revisited (Bloomington, 
1966), is a sober and intelligent analysis of popular frontism in the 1930s. William E. Leuchten- 
burg mentions the appeal of Scandinavia in Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal (New York, 
1963), 345- 
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in foreign policy and an advocate of "progressive capitalism" at home. The 
liberal mission was no longer to achieve a new socioeconomic system or 
even to prop up a "mature," worn-out economy; it was to realize capital- 
ism's capacity for endless growth.? 

The cold, war completed the demise of the popular-front mood. Groups 
and individuals that thought of themselves as liberal came increasingly to 
perceive the Soviet Union as an expansionist, totalitarian force and the 
American Communist party as the slavish, antiliberal representative of 
Soviet despotism. In 1947 an influential group of liberals established Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action (ADA) with the express purpose of isolating 
Communists and pro-Communists from the main stream of liberal politics. 
Key foreign policy events that followed—the Russian rejection of the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Czech coup, and the Berlin Blockade—inclined most pro- 
gressives toward the ADA position. In 1948 the New Republic, probably 
the most sensitive barometer of progressive opinion, rejected the popular- 
front style of Henry Wallace's presidential candidacy and endorsed ‘Truman. 
Wallace's weak showing on election day demonstrated a massive liberal 
repudiation of the Soviet Union and the Communist party.* 

By 1949 the ADA was the dominant progressive organization, and signs 
of a transformation were appearing throughout the liberal community. 
The editor of the New York Post, T. O. Thackrey, had endorsed Wallace 
for president. In April 1949 the paper's owner and publisher—his wife, 
Dorothy Schiff Thackrey—fired him. It is significant that Mrs. Thackrey 
defined the break in terms of attitudes toward communism, arguing that 
the Communists posed "new threats to democracy” and asserting that 
henceforth the paper would fight with equal vigor "all totalitárianism, 
whether Fascist or Communist." Her new editor, James A. Wechsler, was 
an ADA leader and a militant anti-Communist, who quickly dismissed 
popular-front columnists.5 

The New Republic continued the shift it had begun in 1948. Its pub- 
lisher, Michael Straight, who had once regarded Henry Wallace as a per- 
sonal hero, undertook a speaking tour on behalf of the ADA and delighted 
its leaders by bringing his magazine into nearly total agreement with the 
organization's viewpoint. The Italian-American intellectual, Max Ascoli, 
established the Reporter as a new outlet for moderate, tough-minded, anti- 
Communist liberalism. 'The Congress of Industrial Organizations expelled 


81 have discussed these themes in “Sixty Million Jobs and the People's Revolution: The 
Liberals, the New Deal, and World War 11,” Historian, go (1968): 578-98; and in “The Liberals, 
Truman, and FDR as Symbol and Myth," Journal of American History, 56 (1970): 859-67. 
Ironically the Communist party itself contributed to the decline of domestic popular frontism 
by pursuing a wartime national unity line. See Irving Howe and Lewis Coser, The American 
Communist Party: A Critical History (2d ed.; New York, 1962), ch. 9. 

* Alonzo L. Hamby, "Henry A. Wallace, the Liberals, and Soviet-American Relations," Review 
of Politics, 30 (1968): 153-69; "1948: The New Beginning," New Republic, Sept. 27, 1948, p. 32. 

5 New York Post, Apr. 6, 1949; James A. Wechsler, The Age of Suspicion (New York, 1953), 
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popular-front unions. “We in American labor will fight totalitarianism 
from the right or the left," declared Philip Murray, the president of the 
CIO, “We regard the human welfare state as America's middle way.”* 

Murray's remark epitomized a new mood that conceived of liberalism 
as a center doctrine midway between the totalitarian poles of fascism and 
communism. Implicit in the new selfimage was a slight moderation, a 
decline of utopian hopes and aspirations, a somewhat stronger suspicion 
of big government, and increasing doubts about the goodness of human 
nature. It was no coincidence that four significant books expressing this 
viewpoint in one manner or another appeared in 1949. 

In Target: You, Leland Stowe, a widely read foreign correspondent, 
addressed himself to “Mr. American Middle Man’’—the target of fascist 
and Communist totalitarianism, of monopolistic "Big Capitalism" and Com- 
munist Marxism—and argued that the future of American democracy 
depended upon the maintenance of a "strong political Center" that would 
counter both domestic communism and right-wing extremism by providing 
economic security and securing civil liberty under a rule of law.” 

Max Ascoli in T'he Power of Freedom depicted the earth as caught up 
in a worldwide civil war with one side struggling to maintain freedom 
by finding the middle way between unrestrained capitalism and total 
socialization, the other attempting to achieve "the total subjection of men 
on a world-wide scale." Stressing the limitations of human nature and the 
unattainability of utopias, Ascoli unabashedly admitted that he was a dis- 
ciple of such thinkers as Edmund Burke, Alexander Hamilton, and Alexis 
de Tocqueville. Yet he found no inconsistency in declaring: “I am a liberal, 
and I doh’t want to add any qualifying adjectives." 

In Strategy for Liberals the political journalist Irwin Ross used militant 
rhetoric and projected an ambitious reform program. Yet he carefully typed 
his ideal polity as the "Mixed Economy" and distinguished it not simply 
from fascism and communism but also from socialism, which, with its 
complete control of industry, detailed planning, massive bureaucracy, and 
control of communications, contained within itself “if not the seeds of 
decay, certainly the seeds of totalitarianism.’”® 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. gave the new liberalism a name with the 
publication of The Vital Center. An exercise in political philosophy and 
an exhortation to American progressives, the volume won an impressive 
reception. "It seemed to me one of those books which may suddenly and 


6 James Loeb, Jr. to Edith Fountain, Feb. 2, 1949, Americans for Democratic Action Papers 
(hereafter. ADA Papers), State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis; M. A. [Max 
Ascoli], "What We Stand For,” Reporter, Dec. 20, 1949, p. 2; "Our Liberalism,” ibid. Mar. 28, 
1950, p. 1; Max M. Kampelman, The Communist Party vs. the C.I.O. (New York, 1957), 256, 
and chs. 11-13; David J. Saposs, Communism in American Unions (New York, 1959), chs. 17-20. 

7 Leland Stowe, Target: You (New York, 1949), 164, passim. 

8 Max Ascoli, The Power of Freedom (New York, 1949), xiii, 8, 70-71, passim. 

9 Irwin Ross, Strategy for Liberals (New York, 1949), 45, passim. 
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clearly announce the spirit of an age to itself," wrote Jonathan Daniels. 
Deeply influenced personally and intellectually by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Schlesinger castigated the popular-front liberals as sentimental believers 
in progress and human perfectionism who, yearning for utopias, had been 
seduced by the surface idealism of communism and the Soviet experiment. 
Awake only to the evils of fascism, they had sympathized with at least some 
aspects of the Soviet experience and had accepted the Communists as allies 
in a common struggle, not understanding that such a tactic could lead only 
to self-destruction. The "restoration of radical nerve" had come with the 
rise of a non-Communist Left in Europe and the United States, largely 
through the efforts of younger liberals whose impressions of the Soviet 
Union stemmed from the Stalinist purges of the 1930s rather than the 
idealism of the Russian Revolution. The new liberalism—or “radicalism” 
as Schlesinger preferred to call it—unconditionally rejected all varieties 
of totalitarianism. Applied to foreign affairs it stood for a dual policy of 
vigilantly containing communism and encouraging the democratic Left 
abroad. Believing "in the integrity of the individual, in the limited 
state, in due process of law, in empiricism and gradualism," it was 
acutely aware of the weaknesses of human nature and of the dangers 
of excessive concentration of power. Devoted' to the furtherance of indi- 
vidual liberty, it stood for a mixed economy, featuring partial government 
planning and ownership, antitrust action to discipline private big business, 
and welfare programs to provide a minimum of security and subsistence to 
all. The conception of liberalism as a sort of centrism had its liabilities. 
Schlesinger found it natural to identify with "responsible conservatives" 
such as Charles Evans Hughes and Henry L. Stimson; liberals he sug- 
gested, might find common cause with this group, especially on matters 
of civil rights and civil liberties. Doubtless he was correct, and it was 
tempting, after militantly rejecting the revolutionary totalitarian ideology 
of communism, to conceive of the liberal effort to preserve humane, demo- 
cratic values as akin to an intelligent conservatism; yet even the creed of 
a Hughes or a Stimson provided few answers for the problems that pre- 
occupied the liberals. Unfortunately it was but a short step from the vital 
center to the superficialities of the "New Conservatism” of the 19505.1? 
Whatever its inner weaknesses, the vital-center approach gave the liberal 
movement a moral integrity and consistency that had been absent during 
the popular-front era. Its implications, moreover, went beyond the affairs 
of diplomacy or the tactical wisdom of a liberal-Communist alliance: its 
approach to political economy rejected what remained of domestic popular 
frontism and idealized the New Deal as an effort to establish a mixed 
economy that would preserve the essentials of capitalism while mitigating 
its abuses. Even the business community was recognized as a potentially 


10 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Vital Center (Boston, 1949), 208-09, 223-24, passim; Jonathan 
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constructive, if frequently wrongheaded, force in American life. The vital- 
center liberals looked to Niebuhr for a sociopolitical theory and to Keynes 
for an approach to economics, convinced that this combination provided 
the best possible foundation for human freedom. In 1948 a group of 
Keynesians published the major liberal economic manifesto of the Truman 
era, Saving American Capitalism. The title accurately represented the way 
in which vital-center liberalism was a return to the traditional American 
progressive impulse. 

The legislative goals Truman announced for his administration, while 
not devised to meet the needs of an abstract theory, were well in tune with 
the vital-center approach: anti-inflation measures, a more progressive tax 
structure, repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, a higher minimum wage, a farm 
program based on the concepts of abundant production and parity income, 
resource development and public power programs, expansion of social 
security, national medical insurance, federal aid to education, extensive 
housing legislation, and civil rights bills. The president's most con- 
troversial request was for authority to increase plant facilities in such basic 
industries as steel, preferably through federal financing of private enter- 
prise but through outright government construction if necessary. Roundly 
condemned by right-wing opponents as “socialistic” and soon dropped by 
the administration, the proposal was actually intended to meet the demands 
of a prosperous, growing capitalist economy and emerged from the Fair 
Deal's search for the proper degree of government intervention to preserve 
the established American economic structure. "Between the reactionaries 
of the extreme left with their talk about revolution and class warfare, and 
the reactionaries of the extreme right with their hysterical cries of bank- 
ruptcy and despair, lies the way of progress," Truman declared in November 
1949." 

The Fair Deal was a conscious effort to continue the purpose of the New 
Deal but not necessarily its methods. Not forced to meet the emergencies 
of economic depression, given a solid point of departure by their predeces- 
sors, and led my a president more prone than FDR to demand program- 
matic coherence, the Fair Dealers made a systematic effort to discover 
techniques that would be at once more equitable and more practical in 
alleviating the problems of unequal wealth and opportunity. Thinking 
in terms of abundance rather than scarcity, they attempted to adapt the 
New Deal tradition to postwar prosperity. Seeking to go beyond the New 
Deal while preserving its objectives, the "Truman administration advo- 
cated a more sweeping and better-ordered reform agenda. Yet in the quest 
for political means, Truman and the vital-center liberals could only fall 
back upon one of the oldest dreams of American reform—the Jacksonian- 
Populist vision of a union of producing classes, an invincible farmer- 


11 Seymour Harris, ed., Saving American Capitalism (New York, 1948). 
12 Public Papers, 1949, 1-7, 552. 
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labor coalition. While superficially plausible, the Fair Deal's political strat- 
egy proved too weak to handle the burden thrust upon it. 

The Fair Deal seemed to oscillate between militancy and moderation. 
New Dealers had frequently gloried in accusations of "liberalism" or 
"radicalism"; Fair Dealers tended to shrink from such labels. The New 
Dealers had often lusted for political combat; the Fair Dealers were generally 
more low keyed. Election campaigns demanded an aggressiveness that would 
arouse the Democratic presidential party, but the continued strength of 
the conservative coalition in Congress dictated accommodation in the post- 
election efforts to secure passage of legislative proposals. Such tactics 
reflected Truman’s personal political experience and instincts, but they 
also developed naturally out of the climate of postwar America. The 
crisis of economic depression had produced one style of political rhetoric; 
the problems of prosperity and inflation brought forth another. 

The Fair Deal mirrored Truman’s policy preferences and approach to 
politics; it was no more the president's personal creation, however, than 
the New Deal had been Roosevelt's. Just as FDR's advisers had formulated 
much of the New Deal, a group of liberals developed much of the content 
and tactics of the Fair Deal. For the most part these were the men who 
had formed a liberal caucus within the administration in early 1947 shortly 
after the Republican triumph in the congressional elections of 1946, had 
worked to sway the president toward the left in his policy recommendations 
and campaign tactics, and had played a significant, if not an all-embracing, 
role in Truman’s victory in 1948. Truman’s special counsel, Clark M. 
Clifford, was perhaps the most prominent member of the group, but Clif- 
ford, although a shrewd political analyst, a persuasive advocate, and an 
extremely valuable administrative chief of staff, was neither the caucus's 
organizer nor a creative liberal thinker. Others gave the Fair Deal its sub- 
stance as a program descending from the New Deal yet distinct from it.!* 

The founder of the liberal caucus, Oscar R. Ewing, exemplified better 
than any other prominent member of the Truman administration the 
linkage between the New Deal and the Fair Deal. Even as a young man in. 
turn-of-the-century Indiana he had possessed a consuming interest in 
Democratic politics and social welfare problems. At the age of sixteen he 
was secretary to the state Democratic committee, and for a time he planned 
to become a social worker. Instead, after graduating from the Harvard 
Law School, he settled in New York and pursued a highly successful practice 
as a partner of first the elder, then the younger, Charles Evans Hughes. 
By the 1940s he had also become one of the most prominent Democrats in 
the state and was frequently mentioned as a possible candidate for high 


13 Cabell Phillips, The Truman Presidency: The History of a Triumphant Succession (New 
York, 1966), 162-65; and Irwin Ross, The Loneliest Campaign: The Truman Victory of 1948 
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office. During Robert E. Hannegan's tenure as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee (1944-47), Ewing was vice-chairman and, after Han- 
negan's health collapsed, acting chairman. Appointed administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency! in 1947, he began a drive to revitalize the agency 
and secure cabinet status for it. It was he who took the initiative in mobiliz- 
ing the liberals within the Truman administration for the crucial struggles 
of 1947 and 1948. 

Ewing's advocacy of comprehensive social welfare legislation—a popu- 
lar magazine described him as. “Mr. Welfare State himself"—was the end 
result of a tradition that had begun with the social workers of the Progressive 
era, had found partial realization during the New Deal, and was now 
struggling for complete fulfillment. Ewing also represented a type of 
Democrat who had developed during the New Deal-—the staunch, partisan 
regular who was nevertheless committed to social welfare liberalism and 
identified his party with it. The strongest fighter within the administration 
for expanded welfare programs, he did not shrink from debate with the 
opposition. "It is the fate of the American liberal to be a scrapper," he 
remarked. Accepting the Sidney Hillman Award from the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union in March 1950, he defined the key to America's 
future as "the protection and extension of equal opportunity for all our 
people—opportunity to live, to advance, to think, to achieve." Especially 
in 1949 and 1950 he engaged in lusty verbal combat with his conservative 
opponents—"the League of Frightened Men," he called them. Ewing dem- 
onstrated the way in which the New Deal, and indeed the whole progressive 
social welfare tradition, provided a solid basis for the Fair Deal, but his 
ideas, although they went beyond New Deal welfare programs, did not 
give the administration its claim to a separate identity. His style, as it 
turned out, was not especially productive; someone doubtless had to speak 
out against the bitter-end opponents of social welfare reforms, but Ewing 
only exposed himself to defeat by doing so. His militant advocacy of na- 
tional health insurance not only failed to put the proposal over; it led 
to a backlash and caused Congress to reject an administration reorganiza- 
tion plan that would have created a cabinet-level Department of Welfare 
with Ewing as its fixst secretary. His personal defeat on this issue exemplified 
many of the difficulties the Fair Deal encountered when it adopted the 
militant tones of years past.15 


WHILE EWING REPRESENTED CONTINUITY, Leon H. Keyserling and Charles 
F. Brannan gave the Fair Deal much of its distinctive approach. Both men 


14 Established during the New Deal, the Federal Security Agency became one of the major 
components of the present-day Department of Hezlth, Education, and Welfare. 
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served their political apprenticeships during the New Deal, but both 
formulated important criticisms of it and sought new techniques to achieve 
the objectives of liberal reform. 

Keyserling, educated at Columbia Wiese he was influenced 
by Rexford, G. Tugwell—and the Harvard Law School, had gone to Wash- 
ington in the early days of the Roosevelt administration to work for 
Jerome Frank in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. He attracted 
the attention of Senator Robert F. Wagner, who made him an administra- 
tive assistant; during the next several years he was a central figure in the 
drafting of some of the most important legislation of the 1930s, including 
the National Labor Relations Act. Subsequently he was general counsel 
of the U.S. Housing Authority, later the National Housing Agency. In 
1944 he took second prize in a widely publicized contest on the achievement 
of postwar prosperity with an essay urging an expansion of the economy 
to provide jobs for all. In 1945 he was active in the struggle for full- 
employment legislation. With Senator Wagner's backing he was a natural 
choice for the new Council of Economic Advisers, established by the 
Employment Act of 1946.16 

During 1947 and 1948 Keyserling was a valuable member of the adminis- 
tration liberal caucus. At the same time he was gaining a public reputation - 
as the most imaginative and articulate economist in the government. When 
the bland and moderate Edwin Nourse resigned as chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers in October 1949, Keyserling was automatically the 
liberals’ candidate for the post, and the ADA spearheaded an intensive 
lobbying campaign in his behalf. After a long delay, in the spring of 1950 
the president gave Keyserling the appointment.” 

Although he had won formal appointment as the chief economic spokes- 
man of the administration and had long been valued by the most able 
members of the president's staff, Keyserling appeared rather insecure. 
Academic economists were cool toward him because he lacked the appro- 
priate pedigree of university degrees, though in mobilizing support for 
his promotion, the ADA found most liberal economists willing to support 
him, not as the best man for the job, but simply as the best possible alter- 
native. Within the administration he had to live down his reputation as an 
Ivy League liberal ideologue; he seized opportunities to remind listeners 
that he had been born in South Carolina and could produce a letter of 
commendation from Robert A. Taft. Perhaps such difficulties were re- 
sponsible for his enormous vanity and stuffy manner. Yet his brilliant 
mind transformed Truman’s style and aspirations into an economic pro- 
gram. 


16 Current Biography, 1948, 352-55; author's interview with Keyserling, Sept. 20, 1967; 
J. Joseph Huthmacher, Senator Robert F. Wagner and the Rise of Urban Liberalism (New 
York, 1968), 147, 163-64, 190, 192, 211, 224-25, 296-97. 
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In line with the mood of the Fair Deal, Keyserling assiduously avoided 
labels more specific than “forward-looking” or “the middle way” for his 
ideas. He noted on the first page of his essay in Saving American Capitalism 
that he rejected “classification within any ‘school of thought’ or endorsement 
of any ‘general theme’ or ‘purpose’ which this collection may, be deemed 
by some to represent" Adamantly refusing to be typed as a Keynesian, 
he frequently criticized New Deal economics: "Neither those ‘liberals’ 
who betray nostalgia for the New Deal of the thirties which accomplished 
much but not nearly enough, nor those 'conservatives who would rein- 
carnate the brutal and reckless economic philosophy of the twenties should 
be allowed to say the last word."!? 

On the surface his ideas and advice seemed an odd mixture of liberalism 
and conservatism. Writing to Clark Clifford in December 1948 with sug- 
gestions for the State of the Union message, he sounded like a conservative: 
"I am particularly concerned about the discussion of the economic pro- 
gram, which seems to imply that the Government is going to do the whole 
job. ... The first responsibility for employment and production rests with 
business." Yet a few days later he was advocating more ambitious public- 
housing schedules than those proposed by the National Housing Authority. 
He sounded like a conservative when he emphatically disclaimed respon- 
sibility for the controversial proposal to expand basic industrial plants. He 
sounded like a New Dealer when he urged delegates to the convention 
of the Meat Cutters Union to push for higher wages and when he declared 
that "accruals of fat earnings" justified such demands. Shortly thereafter, 
however, he was reassuring business that "nobody in Washington has ever 
taken tHe position that the American economy could expand without 
profits. "20 

Keyserling's critique of New Deal economics had several themes. First 
of all, the New Deal had failed to grasp the virtual impossibility of the task 
it had undertaken: the lifting of the nation out of the depression. Those 
who argued that the New Deal would have been successful with a more 
massive spending effort were probably wrong. Government alone simply 
could not solve great economic crises, and if the New Deal could not be 
blamed for its failure, the New Dealers could be blamed for not learning 
the lessons of that failure. 

The New Dealers also had become too dogmatic in their adoption of 
the antitrust persuasion. ‘Today some industries which are organized on 
a large, integrated basis are charging prices under the limit of what the 
traffic will bear," Keyserling wrote in 1948. By contrast, home building, the 
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most fragmented industry in the country, “has been notoriously inefficient, 
highly resistant to technological change, and periodically prices its product 
out of the market.” The antitrust laws should be used to prosecute monop- 
olistic wrongdoing, but "we cannot re-create the pre-Civil War pattern." 
The liberals needed instead to ask if there were not instances in which 
monopolistic concentration might be “used to stabilize rather than to exploit 
the economy." Conversely, they needed to undertake a more searching 
analysis of the problems that competition presented to economic stability. 
Some degree of economic coordination, as voluntary as possible, would 
always be desirable and, during times of economic difficulty, essential. 

The adoption of Keynesianism by the New Dealers had not provided 
American liberalism with an economic panacea, Keyserling argued. Keynes- 
ianism might be useful during a depression, but it raised more prob- 
lems than it solved by its remedies for inflation. Higher taxes and interest 
rates bore most heavily upon the lower and lower-middle classes. Cutbacks 
in government spending meant the sacrifice of "national objectives which 
we should not forgo merely because we are prosperous." 

Finally, he charged, the New Dealers had lost faith in the potential of 
capitalism. Considering the system pathologically unstable, even if for 
some reason worth saving, they awaited the inevitable onset of a major 
depression armed with vast government programs, which probably would 
be no more successful than the New Deal itself. They had failed to 
address themselves to the potential of the American economy; they had not 
formulated theories for the maintenance of prosperity. “The people of 
America need to be electrified by our limitless possibilities, not frightened 
into action by prophets of disaster." 

American capitalism, as Keyserling envisioned it, had virtually unlimited 
opportunities for growth; an ever-expanding economy could produce 
undreamed-of abundance and material gain for all classes. The liberals 
should concentrate not on reslicing the economic pie but rather on enlarging 
it. Business could expect higher profits, labor better wages, farmers larger 
incomes, and, above all, those at the bottom of the economic scale could 
experience a truly decent life. The federal government should publicize 
these possibilities; it should provide education and guidance to the private 
forces whose responsible cooperation would be imperative. Keyserling 
recommended the initiation of a "National Prosperity Budget" in which 
the government would lay down targets for employment and production, 
indicate priority needs, and sketch out price and wage recommendations. 
It would be purely advisory, depending upon the cooperation of the private 
sectors for implementation. 

'The government would not be passive. It would continue to police the 
economy against monopolistic abuses, dictate minimum wages, use Keynes- 
ian fiscal and monetary techniques, and even impose selective controls 
if conditions demanded. It would provide important programs and services 
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—such as low-cost housing, social insurance, education, and resource de- 
velopment—that fell outside the realm of private enterprise. Washington, 
however, could not keep the economy growing by itself. Expansion de- 
manded voluntary cooperation: "The widening of this area of voluntary 
cooperation, through common study of common problems, is the only way 
that our highly industrialized and integrated economy can steer between 
the danger of periodic collapse and the danger of excessive governmental 
centralization of power." 

To those who feared that expansion meant boom-and-bust inflation, 
Keyserling replied that the growth years 1927-29 had constituted an era 
of remarkable price stability. Economic policy should concentrate less on 
prices as such and more on the relationship between wages, prices, and 
profits; it should work for the optimum balance between consumer pur- 
chasing power and corporate income in order to maintain full employment 
and expansion. The New Dealers, he believed, had turned too frequently 
toward controls to fight inflation after World War II. Selective controls 
might be necessary at times, but the way to deal with inflation was to 
enlarge productive capacity to meet demand. Keyserling did not shrink 
from stimulative government spending in times of prosperity, and al- 
though he would not admit it, he was willing to trade a mild inflation for 
growth. Such an alternative was greatly preferable to the achievement 
of price stability via a "downward ‘correction’ ” or recession. Higher un- 
employment and lower production might keep prices stable but hardly 
contributed to the overall health of the economy. “The idea that we 
can protect production and employment by reducing them ‘a little bit, ” 
he warned, “is about as safe as the ancient remedy of blood-letting.”?! 

During the first half of 1949 Keyserling transformed his vision of 
abundance to solid figures. Assuming an annual growth rate of three per 
cent and constant dollar values, the gross national product could rise from 
$262 billion in 1948 to $350 billion in 1958, national income from $226 
billion to $300 billion. In 1948 almost two-thirds of all American families 
had lived on incomes of less than $4,000 a year; by 1958, $4,000 could be 
‘the minimum for all families. It would require only about half of the GNP 
increase to attain this goal, leaving a substantial sum for government pro- 
grams and the enhancement of private incomes at other levels. Poverty 
thus could be eliminated without a redistribution of wealth. Progressive 
reform did not necessarily mean social conflict; rather it required in- 
telligent cooperation.?? 
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` Truman adopted Keyserling's figures and rhetoric. Speaking to a Kansas 

City audience in the fall of 1949, he acclaimed the nation's history of 
economic growth and increasingly higher standards of living and declared 
his determination to continue the process. He talked of the $300 billion 
national income and the $4,000 family minimum. "That is not a pipe 
dream,” he asserted. “It can be done.”2 

Keyserling had not discovered the idea of economic growth, although 
his ego seemed at times to tempt him to imply that he had. The growth 
levels of World War II had awakened many economic thinkers—Alvin 
Hansen and Henry Wallace, for example. Nor was Keyserling fair in his 
assertions that the New Deal Keynesians really accepted the business cycle 
and that their remedies could not be put into effect until a depression had 
already hit the economy. The Keynesians sought at the least to smooth 
out the business cycle so that depressions would be eliminated altogether, 
at best to maintain a constant growth without even periodic recessions. 

If some of Keyserling's polemics rested on artificial assertions, his broad 
conception of economic expansion was nevertheless inspiring and enor- 
mously constructive. "The major difficulty in the program he advocated 
was his reliance on voluntarism, his faith in education, his belief that group 
conflict could be mitigated by alluring vistas that promised gains for all. 
In accord with the general approach of the Fair Deal, Keyserling sought 
to base his economics on a politics of consensus, which neither he nor other 
Fair Dealers were ever able to achieve. His dream of an ever-prosperous 
society based on voluntary cooperation was almost as utopian as the 
scheme of a nineteenth-century anarchist?* Fortunately there were surer, 
if less perfect, ways of promoting economic growth. Keyserling defined 
important goals for the administration and captured the ear of a president 
who respected his intellectual ability and liked him as an individual. 


CHARLES F. BRANNAN, who was as much a product of the New Deal as 
Keyserling, had begun his career in Colorado politics as a disciple of the old 
progressive, Edward Costigan, and an associate of Oscar L. Chapman, a 
dedicated liberal whom Truman appointed secretary of the interior in 
1949. During the Roosevelt era Brannan had worked as an attorney for 
the Resettlement Administration and had been a regional director of the 
Farm Security Administration. Long close to the neo-populist National 
Farmers Union, he was a personal friend of its president, James G. Patton. 
Moving to Washington as assistant secretary of agriculture in 1944, Bran- 
nan quickly established himself as a loyal and capable lieutenant. In 1948 
he took command of the department with the blessings of the outgoing 
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secretary, the moderate Clinton Anderson, and the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the Farmers Union, which had bitterly fought Anderson. No man, 
not even the elder or the younger Henry Wallace, had entered the office 
of secretary of agriculture with clearer credentials as an aggressive liberal. 
Like Keyserling, Brannan used the concept of abundance as an intellectual 
foundation. The politicoeconomic strategy that he formulated constituted 
the Fair Deal's clearest break with the New Deal. 

In the fall of 1948 Brannan's astute advice on political strategy and 
his vigorous campaigning won the attention of Truman and brought 
him into the White House inner circle. Almost alone Brannan grasped that 
Midwestern farmers were apprehensive about the future of price supports 
and that the Republican Eightieth Congress, by failing to enlarge govern- 
ment storage facilities, had practically guaranteed that grain prices would 
decline during the presidential campaign. Truman and his liberal ad- 
visers quickly adopted Brannan's counsel of attacking the GOP as the 
party of opposition to price supports, and the secretary himself carried 
the message into farm areas with a tirelessness that shamed other cabinet 
members. Truman’s unexpected success in the rural Midwest made Bran- 
nan one of the major figures of the administration. It also suggested new 
political strategies to liberals both inside and outside the government. 

Many progressives believed that the farm results represented a new 
trend in liberal politics. To the influential columnist Samuel Grafton, 
1948 had been “a year of deep and quiet decision" for farmers; the elec- 
tion indicated that they had overcome their conservative biases in favor 
of their practical need for government support and would turn increasingly 
to the Democratic party.* If such were the case, then the task of the 
liberals was to encourage and consolidate this trend. The ultimate result 
would be a new Democratic party with a more solidly liberal base than 
ever before, a liberalism that would fuse the outlook and voting power of 
labor with an apparently reborn Midwestern agrarian insurgency. The 
liberal cause would be greatly strengthened and the conservative forces 
proportionately weakened. Within the Republican party the number of 
Midwestern reactionaries would decline; within the Democratic party the 
Southern conservatives would have less leverage. 

The first imperative was to establish lines of communication between 
the farmers and the liberallabor forces. The ADA began the process by 
calling a conference of about thirty farm and labor leaders, which met in 
Chicago at the end of February 1949. The farm leaders included James 
Patton from the Farmers Union, Murray Lincoln and some other progres- 
sive dissenters from the Farm Bureau, Jerry Voorhis and others from the 
cooperative movement, and several local Grange officials. Among the 
labor delegates were representatives of the Railway Trainmen, the Textile 
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Workers, the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, and the 
United Auto Workers. The meetings amounted simply to an exchange 
of views; the conference made no effort to hammer out a legislative pro- 
gram or draft a call to action. Yet James Loeb, the ADA’s executive sec- 
retary, found the sessions “an exciting experience.” The discussions were 
friendly despite some disagreements, and many of the participants favored 
more conferences at the state and local levels. “The farm and labor groups 
are moving, slowly but definitely, in the direction of mutual understanding," 
declared Loeb. “The encouragement of this process can have a lasting 
effect on the future history of America.””?7 

The administration took the next step in April with the introduction 
in Congress of a new farm program, which had been drawn up under 
Brannan's direction. The Brannan Plan was difficult and complex in detail, 
but essentially it was an effort to maintain farm income at the record 
high level of the war and immediate postwar periods while letting market 
prices fall to a natural supply-demand level. Brannan thus proposed to 
continue the New Deal policy of subsidizing the farmers, but he broke 
dramatically with the New Deal technique of restricting production and 
marketing in order to achieve artificially high prices. 

Many agrarian progressives, including Henry A. Wallace himself, had 
long been troubled by the price-support mechanisms and had sought 
methods of unleashing the productive capacity of the farms. Brannan seemed 
to show the way. He proposed the maintenance of farm income through 
direct payments to farmers rather than through crop restriction. In order 
to encourage and protect the family farm, moreover, he recommended 
supporting a maximum of about $26,100 worth of production per farm. 
To the consumer he promised milk at fifteen cents a quart, to the dairy 
farmer a sustained high income. To the Democratic party he offered an 
apparently ingenious device that would unite the interests of farmers 
and workers.2® 

Liberals generaly were enthusiastic over both the principles and the 
politics of the Brannan proposals. "Phe new plan lets growers grow and 
eaters eat, and that is good," commented Samuel Grafton. "If Brannan 
is right, the political miracle of 1948 will become a habit as farmers, labor 
and consumers find common political goals," wrote agricultural columnist 
Angus MacDonald. James Patton called the Brannan Plan “a milestone 
in the history of American agriculture," and the Nation asserted that the 
average consumer should devote all his spare time to support of the pro- 
gram.?? 
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The plan immediately ran into the opposition of the conservatives who 
dominated Congress. Republicans feared that the political coalition Bran- 
nan was trying to build would entrench the Democrats in power. Large 
producers, most effectively represented by the powerful Farm Bureau 
Federation, regarded the plan as discriminatory, and many Democrats 
with ties to the Farm Bureau refused to support it, among them Senate 
majority leader Scott Lucas and Clinton Anderson, now the freshman 
senator from New Mexico. By June it was obvious to most political analysts 
that the Brannan Plan had no chance of passage in 1949. The adminis- 
tration and most liberals nevertheless remained optimistic. The issue seemed 
good, the alignment of interests logical and compelling: enough political 
education and campaigning could revive the scheme and revolutionize 
American politics.?? 

Both the CIO and the Farmers Union undertook campaigns to spread 
the message of farmer-labor unity. An article in the National Union 
Farmer typified the effort: 


Workers today are in a tough spot, just like farmers. Production has been steadily 
declining, and that means fewer jobs and lower wages. And that means smaller 
markets for farm products. This worries everybody but Big Business, but these 
advocates of scarcity still rule the roost. Monopoly wants less production, less 
employment, lower wages, fewer family farmers, less collective bargaining, lower 


farm prices and less competition except for jobs. . . . There is little basic 
difference between the labor fight against the Taft-Hartley law, and our fight 
against attempts to tax cooperatives out of existence. . . . Labor's strong ob- 


jections to 404 an hour as a minimum is no different than our equally strong 
objections to 60% of parity.?* 


Brannan campaigned extensively for his program. "Farm income equals 
jobs for millions of American workers," he told a labor gathering in a 
typical effort. “Together, let workers and farmers unite in achieving a 
full employment, full production economy.” The administration sponsored 
regional farmer-labor conferences around the country. The one attracting 
the most attention was held in June at Des Moines, Iowa, and featured 
prominent labor leaders, important Democratic congressmen, and Vice- 
President Alben Barkley. Other such grass-roots meetings were organized 
as far east as upstate New York, and the Democratic National Committee 
prepared a pamphlet on the Brannan Plan for mass distribution. On Labor 
Day the president devoted two major appearances, one in Pittsburgh and 
the other in Des Moines, to the Brannan Plan and to farmer-labor unity. 
“Those who are trying to set these two great groups against each other just 
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have axes of their own to grind," he warned his Pittsburgh audience. “Price 
supports must . . . give consumers the benefit of our abundant farm 
production," he told his Des Moines listeners.?? 

Many liberals and Democratic politicians remained convinced that they 
had an overwhelming political strategy. "In 1950 and '52, the Brannan 
Plan will be the great issue in the doubtful states," wrote journalist A. G. 
Mezerik. "After that, Congress wil enact a new farm bill—one which 
is based on low prices for consumers and a high standard of living for 
family farmers." In early 1950 the Brannan Plan seemed to be gaining 
popular support. Liberals inside and outside the administration continued 
to hope for vindication at the polls in November. They could not, of course, 
foresee the Korean War and the ways in which it would change the shape 
of American politics.88 

Even without the Korean War, however, even without the disruptive 
impact of McCarthyism, it is doubtful that the Brannan Plan would have 
worked the miracles expected of it. The liberals inside and outside the 
administration who had created or worked for it assumed that urban and 
rural groups could be united simply on grounds of mutual self-interest. 
They failed to understand that these groups ‚were not deeply concerned 
with mutual self-interest; both sides had practiced with some success meth- 
ods that had taken care of their own selfinterest. The rhetoric about 
urban-rural interdependence was extremely superficial, talked but not 
deeply felt. Most farm and labor leaders, even those progressive in their 
outlook, hardly had a basis for communication. The ADA conference of 
February 1949 included some of the best-informed figures from the unions 
and the farms. Yet one of the labor leaders had to ask for an explanation 
"in simple language" of the concept of parity. One of the farm leaders 
then admitted that he had no idea what the dues check-off was or how it 
worked.. The farm leaders also frankly commented that their constituents 
were strongly against such things as a minimum wage applied to farm 
workers, the extension of social security to cover farm labor and farmers 
in general, and especially the re-establishment of any sort of price controls. 
The situation at Des Moines seems to have been much the same. Even 
some of the Farmers Union officials at the conference were annoyed by the 
presence of the-labor people. "Some farmers wondered if they weren't 
being sucked in to help the forces of labor fight the Taft-Hartley Act," 
reported journalist Lauren Soth. Such ideas, of course, were not entirely 
fanciful. Most of the observers at Des Moines sensed the artificiality of the 
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whole affair, but they continued to hope that further contacts would con- 
summate the union of city and country.?* 

The farm leaders harbored a provincial suspicion of labor, while the 
reverse was true in the cities. “While labor has given general support to the 
Brannan plan, I have had the suggestion made, almost ironically, that 
labor might be given a guaranteed income if such were to be granted to 
farmers," remarked Jim Loeb in November 1949. Many liberals felt that, 
as proposed by the administration, the Brannan Plan was too generous. 
The Chicago Sun-Times and the Nation agreed that the principles and 
machinery of the Brannan system were excellent, but both dissented from 
Brannan's proposal to support farm income at record heights. “The country 
as a whole should not undertake to support farm income at a higher level 
than is fair and just,” warned the Sun-Times, adding that it would always be 
easier to raise supports than to lower them. Chester Bowles went a step 
further when he proposed that the whole matter of agricultural subsidies 
should be tied to urban employment with no supports at all during 
periods of full employment. Such ideas were hardly the cement of a new 
urban-rural coalition.3 

Many urban liberals found the plan itself difficult to grasp and could 
not work up much enthusiasm about it. “Most of us do not understand 
it completely,” admitted Jim Loeb a month and a half after its introduc- 
tion. A group of ADA leaders had a cordial meeting with Brannan in 
June 1949 and pledged their support. Actually, however, the ADA did 
little to promote the program. In the spring of 1950 a Philadelphia liberal 
wrote to the organization asking for information on the issue, but Violet 
Gunther, the legislative director, replied that the ADA had published 
nothing other than an endorsement in the platform, nor could she think 
of any group other than the Farmers Union that might have something 
available. The Nation and the New Republic gave only occasional mention 
to the plan. Most liberals could heartily endorse and even get excited 
about Brannan's political objectives, but understanding and identifying 
with the scheme itself was quite a different matter.?® 

For a time in early 1950 declining farm prices seemed to generate a 
surge of support for the Brannan Plan. At the beginning of June, Albert 
Loveland, the undersecretary of agriculture, won the Iowa Democratic 
senatorial primary on a pro-Brannan platform and thereby encouraged 
the administration to believe that the Midwest was moving in its direction. 
just a few weeks later, however, the Korean War began, creating situations 
and pressures that doomed most of the Fair Deal.?? 
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Even if the Brannan Plan had become law, it is far from certain that 
it would have created the dream farmer-labor-liberal coalition. Most lead- 
ing agricultural economists, including those of a progressive outlook, 
were convinced that the proposal would be unworkable and prohibitively 
expensive. Some liberal economists condemned its failure to give the rural 
poor at least as much aid as the middle-class family farm.28 Even assuming 
that the economists were wrong, there is no guarantee that a smoothly func- 
tioning Brannan program could have performed the neat trick of uniting 
the very different cultures of urban liberalism and rural insurgency; such 
a feat probably would have required more than mutual economic benefits. 
The down-to-earth, church-social ethos of the Farmers Union would not 
automatically homogenize with the sophisticated, intellectual progressiv- 
ism of the city liberals or the wage-and-hour, union-shop, reformism 
of labor. 


DURING 1949 AND EARLY 1950 the Truman administration managed a 
record of substantial legislative accomplishment, but it consisted almost 
entirely of additions to such New Deal programs as the minimum wage, 
social security, and public power. The Housing Act of 1949, with its 
provisions for large-scale public housing, appeared to be a breakthrough, 
but weak administration, local opposition, and inadequate financing sub- 
sequently vitiated hopes that it would help the poor. Acting on his execu- 
tive authority, Truman took an important step by forcing the army to 
agree to a policy of desegregation. The heart of the Fair Deal, however— 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, civil rights legislation, aid to education, 
national medical insurance, and the Brannan Plan—failed in Congress. 
Given the power of the well-entrenched conservative coalition and a wide- 
spread mood of public apathy about big new reforms, Truman could only 
enlarge upon the record of his predecessor.f? 

Democratic strategists hoped for a mandate in the congressional elec- 
tions of 1950. In the spring “Truman made a successful whistle-stop tour 
of the West and Midwest, rousing party enthusiasm and apparently dem- 
onstrating a solid personal popularity. Loveland's victory provided further 
encouragement, and in California the aggressive Fair Dealer Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas won the Democratic nomination for the Senate by a thumping 
margin. Two incumbent Fair Deal supporters—-Frank Graham of North 
Carolina and Claude Pepper of Florida—lost their senatorial primaries, 
but, as Southerners who had run afoul of the race issue, they did not seem 
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to be indicators of national trends. Nevertheless, the hope of cutting 
into the strength of the conservative opposition ran counter to the historical 
pattern of mid-term elections. The beginning of the Korean War at the end 
of June destroyed any chances of success. 

'The most immediate impact of Korea was to refuel an anti-Communist 
extremism that might otherwise have sputtered out. Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy had begun his rise to prominence in February 1950, but he had 
failed to prove any of his multiple allegations and seemed definitively 
discredited by the investigations of a special Senate committee headed 
by Millard Tydings. McCarthy, it is true, was a talented demagogue who 
should have been taken more seriously by the liberals and the Truman 
administration in early 1950, but it seems probable that his appeal would 
have waned more quickly if the cold war with communism had not sud- 
denly become hot. As it was, many of his Senate colleagues rushed to 
emulate him. In September 1950 Congress passed the McCarran Internal 
Security Act; only a handful of congressional liberals dared dissent from 
the overwhelming vote in favor. Truman’s subsequent veto was intelligent 
and courageous, but was issued more for the history books than with any 
real hope of success. In the subsequent campaign, liberal Democrats, 
whether they had voted for the McCarran Act or not, found themselves 
facing charges of softness toward communism.#t 

The war hurt the administration in other ways. It touched off a brief 
but serious inflation, which caused widespread consumer irritation. By 
stimulating demand for agricultural products it brought most farm prices 
up to parity levels and thereby undercut whatever attractiveness the Bran- 
nan Plah had developed in rural areas. Finally it removed the Democratic 
party's most effective spokesman—the president—from active participation 
in the campaign. Forced to play the role of war leader, Truman allowed 
himself only one major partisan speech, delivered in St. Louis on the eve 
of the balloting. 

The Fair Deal might have been a winning issue in a nation oriented 
toward domestic concerns and recovering from an economic recession; it 
had much less appeal in a country obsessed with Communist aggression 
and experiencing an inflationary war boom. The reaction against the 
administration was especially strong in the Midwest. Indiana's Democratic 
aspirant for the Senate asked Oscar Ewing to stay out of the state. In Iowa, 
Loveland desperately attempted to reverse his identification with the 
Brannan Plan. In Missouri the managers of senatorial candidate "Thomas 
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C. Hennings, Jr. privately asked White House aides to make Truman's 
St. Louis speech a foreign policy address that would skip lightly over 
Fair Deal issues. A few days before the election the columnist Stewart 
Alsop returned from a Midwestern trip convinced that the region had 
never been more conservative. Nevertheless, Truman's political advisers, 
and probably Truman himself, felt that the Fair Deal still had appeal. 
Given the basic strength of the economy and the victories in Korea that 
followed the Inchon landing, the White House believed that the Democrats 
could easily rebut generalized charges of fumbling or softness toward 
communism. In mid-October the Democratic National Committee and 
many local leaders were so confident of success that their main concern 
was simply to get out the vote.” 

The November results, however, showed a Democratic loss of twenty- 
eight seats in the House of Representatives and five seats in the Senate. 
Truman seized every opportunity to remind all who would listen that 
the numbers were small by traditional mid-term standards. Liberal politi- 
cal analysts, including Kenneth Hechler, a White House staffer, and Gus 
Tyler of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, subjected 
the returns to close scrutiny and all but pronounced a Democratic victory. 
All the same, most of the Democrats who went under had been staunch 
Fair Dealers. Republican candidates, including John Marshall Butler in 
Maryland, Richard M. Nixon in California, Everett McKinley Dirksen 
in Illinois, and Robert A. Taft in Ohio, scored some of the most spectacular 
GOP victories by blending right-wing conservatism with McCarthyism. 
The Midwestern losses were especially disappointing. Hechler argued 
that the corn-belt vote primarily reflected urban defections and that the 
Democrats had done comparatively well among farmers. Perhaps so, but 
for all practical purposes the results put an end to the Brannan strategy 
of constructing a farmer-labor coalition. Truman was probably more 
accurate than Hechler when, with characteristic overstatement, he privately 
expressed his disappointment: “The main trouble with the farmers is 
that they hate labor so badly that they will not vote for their own 
interests, "4? 

Thereafter, with the Chinese intervention transforming the Korean 
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War into a more serious conflict and with the dismissal of General Douglas 
. MacArthur in April 1951, Truman faced a tough attack from a Republi- 
can opposition determined to capitalize upon the frustrations of Korea. 
Finding it necessary to place party unity above all else, he quietly shelved 
most of his domestic legislative program and sought to bring the con- 
servative wing of his party behind his military and defense policies. He 
secretly asked Richard B. Russell of Georgia, the kingpin of the Southern 
conservatives, to assume the Democratic leadership in the Senate. Russell, 
content with the substance of power, declined and gave his nod to Ernest 
W. McFarland of Arizona, an amiable tool of the Southern bloc; Truman 
made no effort to prevent McFarland’s selection as Senate majority leader. 
The president's State of the Union message was devoted almost entirely to 
foreign policy and defense mobilization and mentioned social welfare 
programs only as an afterthought. Subsequently Truman told a press 
conference that while he supported the Fair Deal as much as ever, “first 
things come first, and our defense programs must have top priority."4* 

Truman’s success in achieving a minimum degree of party unity be- 
came apparent in the weeks of investigation and accusation that followed 
General MacArthur's return to America. Russell, playing the role of 
parliamentarian-statesman to the hilt and cashing in on his great prestige 
with senators of both parties, chaired the Senate committee that looked 
into the MacArthur incident, and he saw to it that the administration 
was able to deliver a thorough rebuttal to the general. The Northern 
liberal, Brien McMahon of Connecticut, relentlessly grilled hostile witnes- 
ses. The Western representative of oil and gas interests, Robert S. Kerr 
of Okldhoma, lashed out at MacArthur himself with a vehemence and 
effectiveness that no other Democrat could match. The tandem efforts 
of Russell, McMahon, and Kerr demonstrated the new party solidarity, 
but in terms of the Fair Deal the price was high. 

In July 1951 the Federal Power Commission renounced the authority 
to regulate "independent" (non-pipeline-owning) natural gas producers. 
The ruling amounted to an administrative enactment of a bill, sponsored 
by Kerr, which Truman had vetoed a year earlier; Truman’s close friend 
and most recent appointee to the Federal Power Commission, Mon Wallgren, 
cast the deciding vote. Although he talked like a militant liberal in a 
private conversation with ADA leaders, the president stalled throughout 
1951 on repeated demands for the establishment of a Korean War Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. In December the administration 
established an ineffective Committee on Government Contract Compliance. 
Other domestic programs were soft-pedaled to near-invisibility.* 

Yet even the Korean War was not entirely inimical to reform. Its exi- 


44 Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, Lyndon E. Johnson: The Exercise of Power (New York, 
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gencies forced the army to transform its policy of integration into practice.*9 
Korea also provided a test for one of the basic underpinnings of the Fair 
Deal—Leon Keyserling’s philosophy of economic expansion. Truman did 
not in the end fully embrace Keyserling’s policies, but in the main he 
followed the guidance of his chief economic adviser. The Korean War 
years demonstrated the extent to which Keyserling’s economics diverged 
from conventional New Deal-World War II Keynesianism and revealed 
both the strengths and weaknesses of his approach. 

From the outbreak of the fighting, most liberals favored either immediate 
strong economic controls akin to those that had held down inflation 
in World War II or at least the establishment of stand-by machinery that 
could impose them rapidly. Truman disliked such measures on the basis 
of both principle and politics. He and his diplomatic advisers also wanted 
to signal the Soviet Union that the United States regarded the North Korean 
attack as a limited challenge meriting a limited response. Keyserling's 
expansionary economics provided an attractive alternative to the liberal 
clamor for controls. Convinced that extensive controls would put the 
economy in a strait jacket and retard the expansion necessary to meet 
both consumer and defense needs and assuming a North Korean defeat 
in a few months, the administration decided to accept a short-term, war- 
scare inflation (probably unavoidable in any case) and concentrate on 
economic growth, which would be underwritten in large measure by tax 
incentives for business. An expanding economy would be the best long- 
term answer to inflation: growth policies could fit a small war into the 
economy, avoid the social and political strains accompanying wartime con- 
trols, and reduce inflationary pressures to a level at which fiscal and mone- 
tary policies could contain them. Liberals outside the administration 
watched with alarm as prices went up, but Truman and Keyserling con- 
tinued to gamble on a quick end to the war and the development of an 
economy capable of producing both guns and butter.* 

Their plan might have worked fairly well had the United States not 
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overreached itself militarily in Korea. The Chinese intervention of No- 
vember 1950 wrecked hopes of a quick recovery, set off another round of 
scare buying, and intensified war demands upon the economy. The ad- 
ministration quickly threw up a price-wage control structure, but by the 
end of February 1951, eight months after the beginning of the Korean 
conflict, the consumer price index had risen eight per cent (an annual 
rate of twelve per cent). Keyserling agreed that the new situation necessi- 
tated controls, but he accepted them with reluctance and sought to keep 
them as simple as possible, even at the risk of benefiting profiteers. "We'll 
never be able to out-control the Russians," he told a Senate committee, 
"but we can out-produce them." Speaking to an ADA economic conference, 
he asserted that many liberals, in their opposition to tax breaks for large 
business and in their demands for stronger controls, were confusing the 
Korean War with World War II and "engaging merely in hackneyed slogans 
out of the past.'**8 

Most liberals disagreed with Keyserling's emphases. As production was 
his first imperative, an end to the wage-price spiral was theirs. "Unless 
we are willing seriously to endanger the basis of existence of the American 
middle class, we must stop prices from rising," wrote Hans Landsberg 
in the Reporter. 'The liberals assumed that economic expansion was pos- 
sible within a framework of rigid, tightly administered controls. Chester 
Bowles observed that the controlled economy of World War II had 
turned out a twofold increase in industrial production. John Kenneth Gal- 
braith rejected the idea that Keyserling’s expansionary policies could 
outrun the inflationary pressures they themselves created. The bulk of 
liberals'regarded the administration approach as dangerous, the product 
of political expediency rather than sound economic analysis.*? 

Neither Keyserling nor the more conventional liberals won a complete 
victory. Truman, who understood all too well the political dangers of 
a prolonged inflation, made substantial concessions to the controllers, led by 
Michael V. DiSalle, head of the Office of Price Stabilization. In the interest 
of fairness Truman approved a more complex system of price controls 
than Keyserling thought desirable, giving DiSalle considerable leeway 
to roll back some prices while approving advances in other areas. By March 
1951 inflation was under control; during the final ten months of the year 
the costofliving index increased by less than two and one-half per cent. 
The waves of scare buying that followed the North Korean attack and 
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the Chinese intervention had subsided. Higher taxes and restraints on 
credit were beginning to affect consumer buying. The Federal Reserve 
System, despite opposition from the administration, initiated a stringent 
monetary policy. Tax breaks for businesses expanding plant facilities 
presaged increased productive capacity. All these factors, along with the 
government'stabilization program, discouraged an inflationary psychology.5? 

At the time, however, it appeared to most economic observers that the 
lull was only temporary. Many of the administration’s liberal critics 
refused even to admit the existence of a lull and called for tougher con- 
trols as if prices were still skyrocketing. More moderate analysts feared 
that the impact of large government defense orders would set off another 
inflationary spiral in the fall. Influenced by such expectations, Truman 
ostentatiously mounted an anti-inflation crusade, demanding that Congress 
not only extend his control authority, due to expire on June go, but actually 
strengthen it. In fact the Defense Production Act of 1951 weakened the 
president's powers considerably. Truman signed it reluctantly, comparing 
it to "a bulldozer, crashing aimlessly through existing pricing formulas, 
leaving havoc in its wake." A subsequent tax bill failed to meet administra- 
tion revenue requests and increased the danger of serious inflation. 

Yet price stability persisted through 1952,'in large measure because 
defense production, hampered by multiple shortages and bottlenecks, 
lagged far behind its timetable. In late 1951 these problems and the fear 
of renewed inflation led Truman to decide in favor of a "stretch-out" 
of defense production schedules; in doing so he overrode Keyserling’s 
urgings for an allout effort to break the bottlenecks and concentrate 
relentlesly upon expansion. Given the serious problems in defense in- 
dustry, the stretch-out decision may have seemed necessary to Truman, 
but it also carried the dividend of economic stability. 

'The president had steered a course between the orthodox liberal obses- 
sion with inflation and Keyserling's easy disregard of its perils; perhaps 
as a result the economy failed to expand at the rate Keyserling had hoped. 
On balance, however, Truman's approach to the political economy of the 
Korean War was closer to Keyserling's, and the conflict produced a dramatic 
economic growth. Before the war the peak gross national product had 
been $285 billion in 1948; by the end of 1952 the GNP (measured in 
constant dollar values) had reached a rate of $350 billion. The production 
index of durable manufactured goods had averaged 237 in 1950; by the 
last quarter of 1952 it had reached 313. The expansion, even if less than 
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Keyserling had wanted, was breathtaking. Moreover, aside from the probably 
unavoidable inflation that accompanied the early months of the war, 
this remarkable growth had occurred in a climate of economic stability. 
Using a somewhat more orthodox approach than Keyserling preferred, 
the administration: had achieved one of the central goals of the Fair Deal. 

In its effort to carry on with the reforming impulse of the New Deal 
the Truman administration faced nearly insuperable obstacles. A loosely 
knit but nonetheless effective conservative coalition had controlled Congress 
since 1939, successfully defying Franklin Roosevelt long before it had to 
deal with Truman. Postwar prosperity muted economic liberalism and 
encouraged a mood of apathy toward new reform breakthroughs, although 
Truman’s victory in 1948 indicated that most of the elements of the old 
Roosevelt coalition were determined to preserve the gains of the New 
` Deal." The cold war probably made it more difficult to focus public atten- 
tion upon reform and dealt severe blows to civil liberties. It did, how- 
ever, give impetus to the movement for Negro equality. 

The Fair Deal attempted to adapt liberalism to the new conditions. 
Under the intellectual leadership of Leon Keyserliug it formulated policies 
that sought to transcend the conflicts of the New Deal era by encouraging 
an economic growth that could provide abundance for all Americans. 
With Charles Brannan pointing the way, the Truman administration 
tried to translate abundance into a political coalition that could provide 
the votes for its social welfare policies. The political strategy, ambitious 
but unrealistic, collapsed under the weight of the Korean War. Keyser- 
ling’s economics, on the other hand, received a lift from Korea; in a 
period *of adversity the Fair Deal was able to achieve at least one of its 
objectives. 
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Marx and the Agrarıan Question 
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THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL REVOLUTION avowedly inspired and guided by the 
ideology and historical interpretation of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
took place in Russia in 1917. Since this event occurred in a mainly agri- 
cultural state with a relatively small industrial establishment, it is often 
listed as one of the ironies of history. This has led some scholars to the 
conclusion that Lenin, the director of the Bolshevik forces, gave an un- 
Marxian twist to Marx, deviating from the theories of the master in the 
process. F 

The theories of Marx and Engels certainly stressed the primary revolu- 
tionary role of an industrial proletariat in the more advanced capitalistic 
states. Marx and Engels in their critiques also depended heavily on the 
historical experience and the contemporary condition of England in 
demonstrating the inherent contradictions and class conflicts that resulted 
from changing modes of production With the expansion of industry 
and the application of capital, associated as they were with the presence 
of an ever-growing and more numerous proletariat, the capitalist system 
produced its own hangmen. The above line of thought also reflected an 
application of Marxian dialectics, with an emphasis on the clash of op- 
posites, class conflict, and the advance of civilization proceeding from this 
logic. 
It must be noted, though, that Marx and Engels were so certain that 
the course of history pointed toward the ultimate triumph of communism 
that they were ready to support any revolutionary movement that promised 
to eliminate a variety of roadblocks (political, economic, and social institu- 
tions, and even “reactionary nations”) that needed to be removed to clear 
the way for the last climactic confrontation between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie. A pattern that such upheavals were likely to follow was always 
sought by Marx in the great French Revolution—a revolution that had 


This article represents an expanded version of a paper that was read on December 30, 1970, 
at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in Boston. - 
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followed an “ascending line,” as the "more progressive parties" pushed their 
predecessors aside and sent them to the guillotine.? A personal factor also 
entered the picture, because Marx and Engels were anything but mere 
theorists content to watch history follow its own fumbling but destined 
path in the ripeness of time. They expected to witness the predicted 
revolutions and to participate directly in them.? This helps to account for 
their unmatched display of "tactical shuffling,” as Joseph A. Schumpeter 
once called it,* their readiness to identify themselves with the grievances 
of diverse groups—worker, agrarian, national, political, economic, and even 
religious—that promised to advance the “movement” (Bewegung, a favorite 
expression of Marx and Engels). 

Scholars who are interested primarily in the theoretical side of Marx 
and Engels are apt to frown on any undue, or perhaps merely propor- 
tionate, emphasis on Marx as an active promoter of revolutions, with all 
the tactical adjustments to diverse national settings and local circum- 
stances that this entailed. Such a stress on tactics appears to be a deroga- 
tion from the role that theory occupied in the thoughts of Marx and 
Engels. Actually it underlines the importance of the theoretical assump- 
tions. Marx and Engels could recommend and practice all manner of 
deviations to promote the destruction of an existing system precisely 
because they were completely confident that their theoretical conclusions 
were infallible, that they moved with the stream of history. The com- 
munists who comprehended the “movement” remained in a position to 
guide events in the destined historical direction. This confidence per- 
sisted even though Marx ultimately shed some of the "comfortable de- 
lusions’and the almost childish enthusiasm" with which Marx and En- 
gels had greeted the 1848 revolutions. Marx, moreover, had come to 
recognize the "role that stupidity plays in revolutions and how the ras- 
cals [Lumpen] exploit it.”® 

2 Maxx, “Der achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte," Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels: Werke 
(hereafter Werke) (Berlin, 1956-68), 8: 135. 

3 Their commitment to revolutionary involvement in the “movement” is illustrated by the 
expectations expressed in section 4 of the Communist Manifesto and in their participation in 
the revolutions of 1848-49, notably in Germany. In the last “red” number of the NRZ (Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung. Organ der Demokratie), May 19, 1849, they promised their followers that 
they would return when the action started again. Their hopes for an early return to the con- 
tinent following another eruption of the "revolutionary volcano" persisted into 1850 and are 
well documented. The Marx-Engels correspondence (Briefwechsel) in the years that followed 
` demonstrates the same expectations. See the following representative letters: Engels to Marx, 
Nov. 27, 1851; Marx to Engels, Mar. 5, 1856; Marx to Engels, Sept. 26, 1856; Engels to Marx, 
Feb. 11, 1858; Marx to Engels, Feb. 14, 1858; Engels to Marx, Apr. 11, 1859; Engels to Marx, 
Apr. 10, 1866; Engels to Marx, Nov. 29, 1868. The Briefwechsel, aside from special editions, 
appears in the four volumes in part 3 of MEGA, Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels. Historisch- 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Werke/Schriften/Briefe (Frankfurt, Berlin, Moscow, 1927-35). Refer- 
ences in this article will be to the MEGA publication as follows: Briefwechsel, 1, 2, $, or 4. 
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Scholars by and large have neglected the systematic study‘ of the di- 
rect participation of. Marx and Engels in an actual revolution? together 
with their capacity for tactical adjustments—a capacity that was dem- 
onstrated repeatedly and that would give the two men.a role in a great 
variety of revolutionary movements without ever causing them to lose 
sight of their ultimate goals. Yet any appraisal of Marx and Engels and 
what they represented would appear to be unrealistic and lopsided in 
the absence of the above considerations. Marxism represents an amalgam 
of theory and practice. 

Marx and Engels, in any event, did not consistently abide by their own 
apparent theoretical conclusions that pointed to the proletariat in the 
most advanced industrial lands for the initiative in the communist move- 
ment. They occasionally indicated that the virgin soil of a belatedly 
emerging proletariat constituted a richer seed bed. In the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848 they predicted the early success of a bourgeois revolu- 
tion in Germany as the "immediate prelude" to a succeeding proletarian 
revolution. They justified this prediction by asserting that the German 
upheaval would occur under “generally more advanced conditions of 
European civilization and a far more developed proletariat" than had 
existed during comparable English and French revolutions in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. With the added maturity of twenty 
years Marx in 1868 again reflected on the advantages. of a late start. 
Beyond that he then gave the Germans credit for a special national 
trait: They “had on their shoulders heads that could generalize.”* The 
Germans were the “most theoretical people in Europe and had pre- 
served a theoretical frame of mind [Sinn], Engels wrote concurringly. 
The lack of similar "frame of mind" among the English and French 
accounted for their relative insensitivity to Marxian views.? 


$ This neglect is most apparent in connection with the role of Marx and Engels in the 
revolutions of 1848-49, the only revolutions in which they were involved directly and to which 
they continued to refer as a cardinal event in their lives. Among the more comprehensive but 
also belated studies, the centenary account by Auguste Cornu, Karl Marx et la Révolution de 
1848 (Paris, 1948), is relatively elemental and thin (merely seventy-four pages). Gerhard Becker's 
Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels in Köln 1848-1849 (Berlin, 1963) is scholarly, reasonably com- 
prehensive and commendable, though colored by an obvious communist bias. The only rela- 
tively thorough study in the English language is by the author: Oscar J. Hammen, The Red 
^48ers: Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels (New York, 1969). 

7 "Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei" pt. 4, in Werke, 4: 493. 

8 Marx to Engels, Sept. 26, 1868, in Briefwechsel, 4: 102. 

? Engels, “Vorbemerkung zu ‘Der deutsche Bauernkrieg' (Ausgabe 1870 und 1875)," in Werke, 
7: 541. Engels spoke later of “two essential advantages” the German workers enjoyed in contrast 
to other workers. First, as members of the "most theoretical people in Europe," they had pre- 
served a "theoretical frame of mind," Without it "scientific socíalism" would never have be- 
come so much a part of their "flesh and blood." The absence of this "inestimable advantage" 
was a major cause of the "indifference toward theory" that accounted for the fact that the 
English workers “moved so slowly from the spot" as it also accounted for the confusion and 
mischief that resulted from the French and Belgian dedication to "Proudhonism" and the 
"caricatured form" of the latter that had been transmitted to the Spaniards and Italians by 
Bakunin. See Engels to Bebel, Dec. 11, 1884, in Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Correspond- 
ence, (hereafter Correspondence) (New York, 1934), 431-32. August Bebel was a noted German 
Social Democratic leader. 
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Marx and Engels also declared that the misery of the workingman in 
the industrially backward countries and regions was more pronounced 
than in the advanced states, thereby suggesting a perhaps added respon- 
siveness to radical promptings. Engels informed a German audience that 
the Germans experienced in a more acute form the same economic 
crises that struck the English? Workers in backward areas also were 
drawn into the "movement" by the real industrial proletariat elsewhere, 
Marx asserted. The industrially advanced states produced the same inter- 
nal "contradictions" (conflict of classes) in the less industrialized coun- 
tries because of the competition resulting from the expansion of inter- 
national trade—"the latent proletariat in Germany," for example, was 
“created by the competition of English industry." By 1847, therefore, 
Germany had already experienced to a degree the "modern conflict be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and the working class, and the battle resulting from 
it, because of her industrial development and German dependence on the 
world market.”!? The great economic crises, or depressions, likewise af 
fected the backward countries with an equal if not greater force. "It is 
known," Marx stated in 1850, "that no European land is struck so directly, 
with the same scope and intensity, as Germany by the effects of an English 
crisis.”13 It must be noted here that Marx and Engels counted much on the 
revolutionary impulse resulting from an economic crisis, especially after the 
experiences of 1848-49. Such crises revealed the contradictions in a capitalist 
society in a most glaring manner, while simultaneously sharpening the 
misery of the proletariat and increasing its alleged readiness to revolt against 
the prevailing system. 

It should be evident from the preceding that Marx and Engels were 
not unduly hemmed in by the apparent implications of their theories 
that seemed to suggest that the communist, the proletarian, victory was 
destined to be won first in the most advanced industrialized states. In 
actual practice Marx and Engels saw certain possibilities in the rela- 


10 Engels, "Zwei Reden in Elberfeld II,” in Werke, 2: 551-52. 

11 Marx and Engels, “Die deutsche Ideologie,” in ibid., 3: 61, 73. 

12 Marx, "Die moralisierende Kritik und die kritisierende Moral," Deutsche-Brüsseler-Zeitung 
(DBZ), Nov. 18, 1847, in ibid., 4: 351. 

13 Marx and Engels, Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Politisch-ókonomische Revue (hereafter 
Revue) (Hamburg, 1850), in Werke, 7: 293-94. After many additional years of practical observa- 
tion Engels noted some added Marxian gains that resulted from a belated industrial develop- 
ment. A great advantage of the Germans could be ascribed to the fact that the “industrial 
revolution is only just in full swing, while in France and England, so far as the main point is 
concerned, it is closed." Yn the latter countries population shifts took place only very slowly; 
the great mass of the people grew up "in the conditions in which they have later to live, are 
accustomed to them; even the fluctuations and crises have become something they take prac- 
tically for granted," Moreover, they were burdened with the memory of past "unsuccessful 
attempts." Germany, in contrast, lagged behind, and consequently the social upheaval was all 
the more fundamental Germany had a “perfectiy fresh and intact proletariat, undemoralized 
by defeats and finally—thanks to Marx--with an insight into the causes of economic and 
political development such as none of our predecessors possessed." Letter to Bebel, Dec. 11, 1884, 
in Correspondence, 431-32. 
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tively backward states. The Germans, as noted above, showed a greater 
philosophical capacity, the ability to “generalize,” plus a more retarded 
development that added to their miseries. The French, on the other 
hand, possessed a marked revolutionary tradition. 

The less industrialized states lacked the vast and numerous industrial 
proletariat that could be organized to serve as the shock troops of revo- 
lution all the more readily because of their concentration in the large 
cities, often the capital cities. But this deficiency could be offset through 
tactical alliances with other potentially revolutionary elements. In the 
large agricultural states (most of the European states) it might be pos- 
sible to turn to the agrarian question covering a host of grievances and 
expectations experienced by the rural people, in the hope that agrarian 
discontent, guided by the ideologically more sophisticated proletariat, could 
be mobilized for revolution. Marx and Engels always believed that the 
proletariat, as the class that would ultimately triumph, would play the 
leading role in such combinations—if not at once, then later. 

In writing on Marx and the agrarian question here the greater stress 
will be on the earlier period extending into the 1850s. This was the 
time when tactical considerations were more pronounced because of the 
presence of actual revolutions, which were followed by reflections on the 
miscarriage of those revolutions and the anticipation of early revolu- 
tions to follow. When immediate revolutionary prospects were dim Marx 
concentrated more strongly on historical and theoretical investigations, 
so as to make them available as guidelines for the "deluge" to come. In 
any event, it is impossible within the scope of an article to provide the 
same coverage for the later and longer period. Enough will be added, 
however, to suggest that Marx and Engels adhered to the same tactical 
pattern in the times that followed—despite repeated disappointments re- 
sulting from the peasant's tendency to act in a conservative and even 
"reactionary" manner. 

From a theoretical point of view Marx and Engels always felt that 
the peasant, farm tenant, and agricultural worker were subjected to the 
same nightmare of exploitation by the bourgeois, capitalist society as were 
the proletariat, even if in a less apparent, direct, and massive manner. 
Engels, who devoted a chapter in his first major work, T'he Condition of 
the Working Class in England, to “The Agricultural Proletariat,” ex- 

plained that as the machine had given birth to an industrial proletariat, 
so it had also produced an agricultural proletariat, which was employed 
on big land units owned or rented by large-scale farmers who utilized 
the latest machines. The lot of day laborers on the land appeared especi- 
ally miserable; they would become “Chartists and socialists, that is, con- 
scious proletarians.” As for the tenant farmer who cultivated a few 
acres of leased land (in Wales and Ireland), he faced the same ruin that 
hounded the petty bourgeoisie in the cities. The resulting agrarian dis- 
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content manifested itself initially in the form of violence and incendiarism.** 
“The abolition of capital... is the property question in the sense of the 
English agricultural day laborer just as it is of the factory worker,” Marx 
asserted.15 There was little need of speaking of the once proud English 
“yeomanry”—as a nearly extinct species. 

But the small peasant, wherever he existed, was likewise the victim 
of an inescapable capitalist exploitation and of the forces of competition. 
France, where two-thirds of the population belonged to the ranks of the 
peasantry, furnished the classical model to illustrate the situation. But 
peasants in the Prussian Rhine Province and certain other areas in Ger- 
many, as well as in other countries, faced the same problem. Speaking of 
France, Marx in 1848 insisted that the “rule of the feudal lords has 
been supplanted by that of the capitalist; the feudal obligations of the 
peasant have been converted into the burden of the bourgeois mortgage.” 
Agriculture could not flourish under existing civilized conditions in which 
the peasant was sinking into an increased poverty." 

The continued “parceling” or subdivision of peasant holdings, accom- 
panied by the rising price of land, brought a proportionate increase in 
debt in the form of the mortgage. At the same time the productivity of 
the land declined; it was impossible to use machinery and other modern 
devices to improve the yield of such small farms. Each generation started 
with the burden of a greater debt. One mortgage followed the other 
until the peasants had to turn to the usurer with his exorbitant interest 
rates, all in the name of private property. “Only the fall of the capitalist 
can help the peasant,” Marx claimed. “Only an anti-capitalist, a pro- 
letarian government can end his economic misery, his social degrada- 
tion." Marx also expected to cover some aspects of the agrarian question 
in a series of articles on “Wage Labor and Capital” that began appearing 
in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung (NRZ) in 1849. There he promised 
to examine the subject under three subdivisions, item two being the 
“inescapable fall of the middle bourgeois classes and the peasant class 
under the present system.”!® But Marx typically never got beyond the 
first item in the projected series. Since the small peasant proprietor, the- 
oretically considered, could never prosper or even survive indefinitely 
under the capitalist system, it was evident that he might be persuaded to 
support a proletarian revolution, once the communists succeeded in clari- 
fying his thoughts on the subject and in making him conscious of his 


14 See Engels, "Das Ackerbauproletariat," Die Lage der arbeitenden Klasse in England. Nach 
eigner Anschauung und authentischen Quellen, chap. 4 (Leipzig, 1845), in Werke, 2: 273-85. 

15 Marx, “Moralisierende Kritik," in ibid., 4: 341. 

16 Marx, “Thiers’ Rede über eine allgemeine Hypothekenbank mit Zwangkurs,” NRZ, Oct. 14, 
1848, in ibid., 5: 424-25. 

17 Marx, "Die Klassenkämpfe in Frankreich 1848 bis 1850," Revue, in Werke, 7: 83-84. 

18 Marx, “Lohnarbeit und Kapital," NRZ, Apr. 5, 1849, in ibid., 6: 898. 
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hopeless position. But this appeared a hopeless task, because the peasant 
clung to his parcel of land and hoped for better times and perhaps more 
land. The more practical approach to the creation of an alliance for 
revolutionary purposes demanded that the communists see the world 
through the eyes of the peasants. The communists had to win the 
peasants by’ tactically identifying themselves with the various agrarian 
demands, hopes, and grievances. Marx and Engels early recognized the 
value of going to the land. 

The first illustration of this fact spelled out in a formal manner ap- 
peared in the "Circular against Kriege," drafted in 1846 by a forerunner 
of the Communist League, the Communist Correspondence Committee, 
with its headquarters in Brussels. Hermann Kriege, whom Engels orig- 
inally sent to Marx as a promising recruit,'? displayed inadmissible devi- 
ations from the correct views after he settled in New York and published 
a newspaper. The “Circular,” after citing many other errors in Kriege's 
views, attacked his “economics” for supporting a program advocated 
by "Young America" and favoring the distribution of 160 acres of land 
and no more to all farmers. 


Had Kriege supported the free-soil movement under specific conditions, had he 
presented it as a movement . . . that necessarily had to lead to communism, had 
he shown how the communist tendencies in America originally had to present 
themselves in this agrarian manner that seemingly contradicted communism as 
such, there would be no cause for complaint, 


the “Circular” explained. The talent for tactical elasticity displayed 
here—a reflection of confidence in the dialectical process—remained a 
pronounced characteristic of Marx and Engels. They advised 'another 
German follower thus: "In a party one must support everything that 
helps, without having any boring scruples there." In 1848 Marx de- 
clared that in the struggle against the existing government (in this case 
Prussia) they “allied themselves even with [their] enemies.” They had 
accepted the miserable make-up of the opposition for what it was and 
had allowed their own views to recede into the background in an elec- 
tion that had just been held.” In a slightly lighter vein Marx in 1852 
wrote that it was permissible to ally oneself with the devil in order to 
achieve a specific goal in politics—but one had to be sure that one was 
getting the best of the devil and not the reverse That Marx and 
Engels continued to show the same readiness to make tactical adjust- 


19 Engels to Marx, Feb. 22-Mar. 7, 1845, in Briefwechsel, 1: 13-14. Engels described Kriege as a 
"stupendous agitator." 

20 Marx, Engels, et al., "Zirkular gegen Kriege," May 11, 1846, in Werke, 4: 8-10. 

?1 Marx, Engels, et aL, "Brief des Brüsseler kommunistischen Korrespondenz-Komitees an 
G. A. Kóttgen," Tune 15, 1846, in ibid., 22. 

22 Marx, “Stein,” NRZ, Feb. 18, 1849, in ibid., 6: 298. 

23 Marx, “Kossuth, Mazzini und Louis-Napoleon,” in ibid., 8: 392. The original appeared in the 
form of a letter to the editor of the New York Daily Tribune, Dec. 1, 1852. 
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ments to existing circumstances is borne out in their correspondence 
(Briefwechsel). 

In preparation for the expected revolutions that came in 1848 Marx 
and Engels posed as democrats. The "democratic party" of which they 
spoke included the broad masses: workers, the petty bourgeoisie, and the 
most numerous class, the peasantry. Marx, in addressing the Germans, 
presented himself also as the champion of the people (Volk), though he 
once suggested that the word "proletariat" be used in place of that "broad, 
indefinite expression."?* Engels expressed it more bluntly: “Democracy, 
that today means communism. Any other democracy can exist only in 
the heads of theoretical visionaries.’ The party of the “Terror” of 1793 
in France had found its support in the “rebellious proletariat.”2 “The 
industrial proletariat of the cities has become the crown of all modern 
democracy," Engels stated elsewhere; "the petty bourgeoisie and even 
more the peasants depend completely on its initiative.” "The small peasants 
were the least capable of taking the "revolutionary initiative."?* Marx and 
Engels apparently felt sure that the communists would fill the gap. 

The "Principles of Communism," Engels's draft of a communist "cat- 
echism" or "confession of faith" whose basic points thereafter reappeared 
in the Manifesto of 1848, touched up or toned down and' supplemented 
by Marx, stated that the revolution would result in a "democratic con- 
stitution.” That meant the "direct or indirect political rule of the pro- 
letariat.” The rule would be indirect in France and Germany, where the 
proletariat was still the minority and where the majority was made up of 
small peasants and petty bourgeoisie. But the last two, who were "just 
in the process of a transition into the proletariat" and whose "political 
interests depended more and more on the proletariat," soon would have 
to yield to the demands of the workers. "Democracy would be wholly use- 
less for the proletariat unless it immediately serves as a means for the 
implementation of measures attacking private property and securing the 
position of the proletariat."?' The Manifesto later was less explicit. 

In the last part of the Communist Manifesto. Marx outlined the tactics 
of the party in the coming revolutions. The tactics varied greatly because 
they were attuned to the actual conditions and possibilities, as Marx 
and Engels saw them, in each land. In Poland they supported the party 
that insisted on an "agrarian revolution" as a prerequisite for national 
liberation. In the United States they endorsed the position of the existing 
worker party toward the "agrarian reformers." In Germany they expected 
the triumph of a liberal bourgeois revolution that was merely "the im- 


24 Marx, "Der Kommunismus des ‘Rheinischen Beobachters'" DBZ, Sept. 12, 1847, in 
Werke, 4: 198. 

25 Engels, “Das Fest der Nationen in London,” in ibid., 2: 612-19. 

26 Engels, "Die Kommunisten und Karl Heinzen," DBZ, Oct. 3, 1847, in ibid., 4: 313. 

27 Engels, “Grundsätze des Kommunismus,” in ibid., 572-73. 
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mediate prelude to a proletarian revolution.” In general communists 
everywhere backed every "revolutionary movement against the existing 
social and political conditions.'28 

In the revolutions of 1848, the only revolutions in which Marx and 
Engels ever, participated directly (they felt that their “time” had come), 
they avowedly were interested mainly in Germany. They therefore com- 
posed and printed in short form for easy distribution a special set of 
“Demands of the Communist Party in Germany.” The “Demands,” 
drafted in Paris on the eve of the return of the two men to Germany in 
1848, illustrate the fact that they hoped to mobilize agrarian support for 
their revolutionary purposes. Four of the seventeen brief demands were 
distinctly agrarian. All feudal obligations that hitherto had oppressed 
the country population were to be abolished without compensation. All 
princely and feudal property in land, mines, and the like were to become 
state property. "The state would introduce large-scale farming along sci- 
entific lines on such lands, for the benefit of everyone (Gemeinheit). 
All peasant mortgages were to be transferred to the state, to which the 
peasants would pay interest in the form of a tax. In areas where tenant 
farming prevailed, rent and other obligations were to be paid to the 
state, again in the guise of taxes. "Consumption" on the part of land- 
owners who did not till the land themselves was denounced as a "pure 
abuse.” The above measures, according to the “Demands,” were aimed 
at reducing the "public and other burdens of the peasants and tenant 
farmers without hurting production and without reducing the sums needed 
by the state." If the "Demands" as a whole were realized, "the millions who 
previously had been exploited by a small number would gain their rights 
and the power that rightfully was theirs as the producers of all wealth.”2? 
It must be pointed out that there were no similar demands for the con- 
fiscation by the state of rental properties, mortgages, and business establish- 
ments in the cities—aside from the banks. 

When Marx and Engels returned to Germany in 1848 to operate out 
of Cologne in their native Prussian Rhineland they were supremely con- 
fident. Yet they initially had only a few followers already in Germany. 
They were able to bring with them several hundred additional Germans 
wbo were living in exile. T'hese more or less informed and enthusiastic 
followers were dispatched to different areas in Germany to get something 
started. Since the proletariat was to provide the correct initiative for the 
peasants and the broad democratic masses in general, Marx and Engels 
first tried to get control of the countless worker societies that sprang up 
everywhere. The attempt failed. Even in Cologne Andreas Gottschalk, 
supposedly a communist but one who soon showed undesirable devia- 


28 “Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei,” in ibid., 491-92. 
29 Marx and Engels “Forderungen der Kommunistischen Partei in Deutschland," in ibid. 
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tions in tactics, initially became the adored leader of the Worker Society 
that soon counted over five thousand members. But Marx and Engels 
were not discouraged. Judging from the precedents set by the great 
French Revolution Marx and Engels assumed that the high revolutionary 
tide of March 1848 would be followed by a succession of waves toward the 
left. Events would open the field for those who acted with decision and 
comprehended the forces of history. 

The key necessity was a daily newspaper. Throughout Marx's and 
Engels's lives the control over a party "organ" remained a paramount 
consideration—as a vehicle through which they could reach the wider 
public, denounce existing governments and the halfheartedness or errors 
of other parties, and offer daily tactical guidelines for their followers in 
shifting situations. Their Neue Rheinische Zeitung began appearing 
on June ı, 1848, under the editorial “dictatorship” of Marx and with a 
staff composed mainly of communists. As the subtitle of the paper, 
"Organ der Demokratie," suggested, the N.RZ was professedly demo- 
cratic. The communist direction of the "Organ" was never specifically 
avowed, nor was it allowed to surface clearly in the columns.?? 

Beyond that, Marx was personally active in the Cologne Democratic 
Society. The horizons became broader when Gottschalk was arrested early 
in July. The Marxian influence then became pronounced in the Cologne 
Worker Society and in its newspaper, the ZAP, which appeared twice 
a week and on one occasion was rated an "essential power" because it 
circulated between 1,400 and 1,800 copies?! Two communist associates 
of Marx and Engels, Joseph Moll, who replaced Gottschalk as president, 
and Karl Schapper, whose abilities as popular leaders had been demon- 
strated earlier in London, thereafter dominated the proceedings of the 
Worker Society. 

The two societies, together with another related group, sponsored a 
Democratic Congress in Cologne on August 13 and 14. They invited all 
similar societies in the Rhine Province and Westphalia to send dele- 
gates in order to coordinate policy and create the framework of a wider 
party. The influence of Marx was certainly in: the picture when the Con- 
gress recommended a direct, oral propaganda campaign in the rural 
areas. Emissaries were to go to the peasants, and popular meetings were 
to be held. The countryside, it was argued, was more open to "democ- 
racy” than were the cities. The peasants, reacting against taxes, feudal 
burdens, and bureaucratic supervision, had become essentially radical. 

30 Engels stated in retrospect that the NRZ could not inscribe its “proletarian character . . . 
on [its] banner." Had they done so, their paper would have been a mere "small, obscure local 
newspaper," preaching to a "small sect" instead of to a "large active party." Since they were 
dealing with "despicable" opponents the tone of the paper was anything but "solemn, earnest or 


inspired.” See Engels, “Marx und die ‘Neue Rheinische Zeitung’ 1848-1849,” in ibid., 21: 18-20. 
31Zeitung des Arbeiter-Vereines zu Köln. Freiheit, Brüderlichkeit, Arbeit (Cologne, 1848-49). 
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They could be won completely for "democracy" if they saw that the 
“democrats” took up their cause.9? 

In a subsequent committee meeting of the Worker Society the subject 
"How is the proletariat on the land to be helped?" appeared as the first 
item on the agenda. The greatest evil existed among them, and it mul- 
tiplied in geometric proportions. The following session then offered 
solutions to the problem in terms that resembled the “Demands of the 
Communist Party.” The ZAV of September 7 reported that members 
of the Worker Society had assumed the duty of going into the country to 
make contact with peasants and factory workers there and to create and 
maintain regular ties with societies in rural villages. The paper there- 
after urged city workers to establish similar links "everywhere with their 
brothers on the land.”** The ZAV then announced the first brilliant 
results of the new tactic. Several members had gone to Worringen, a 
short distance north of Cologne, to discuss political and social conditions 
with the rural population. They discovered that the “peasants under- 
stood very well where the shoe pinched them"; they had the "courage 
and power" to improve their oppressed lot. The "revolutionary strength 
of Germany" lay in the peasant and worker classes. If they united they 
would soon be freed of feudal burdens and the pressures of the usurer 
and capital. A. society of forty members was formed in Worringen on the 
same day. During this period the ZAV, apparently in concert with the 
NRZ, also gave much space in its limited columns to reports of agrarian 
unrest and protest in scattered areas of Germany. 

The success at Worringen was exploited to the utmost. A big popular 
meeting held there on September 17, 1848, allegedly attended by about 
ten thousand people, was often referred to as the first communist rally 
in Germany. Every effort had been made to get a big peasant and worker 
turnout. It was reported, erroneously, that even Marx appeared on the 
scene to promote the movement. The local officials charged that a hand- 
bill (Zettel) with the seventeen communist "Demands" was being dis- 
tributed. Karl Schapper presided at the rally of September 17, and 
Friedrich Engels acted as secretary. The “blood-red flag" stood unfurled 
on one side; the popular German national colors of 1848-49, the black, 
red, and gold, on the other. "The crowd unanimously acclaimed the “dem- 
ocratic-social red republic," and speakers from every locality were recog- 
nized, including “Henri [sic] Brisbane," the "recognized editor of the 
democratic-socialist New-York Tribune.” The “greatest calm, order and 
harmony” characterized the affair, a statement that was included in 


32 NRZ, Sept. 18, 1848. Curiously, the report was brief and a month late. It was printed only 
after questions were raised regarding this silence on the part of the “Organ of Democracy." 

33 "Comité-Sitzung vom 21. August 1848," ZAV, Aug. 27, 1848. 

34 Ibid., Aug. 31, Sept. 21, 1848. 

85 Ibid., Sept. 21, Oct. 5, 1848. 
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many reports of popular meetings. But several police spies were detected 
and unceremoniously pitched into the Rhine, then mercifully pulled out 
before they drowned. 

At the time of the Worringen triumph the committee of the Worker 
Society in Cologne proposed a second great worker-peasant rally to be 
held at “Wesslingen” on September 30. The selection of Wesslingen of- 
fered a special fillip because the worker emissaries had organized a so- 
ciety there in the face of well-publicized, hostile interference from local 
officials. Many people, especially in the countryside, wanted to hear the 
"human doctrine of democracy and socialism," Moll observed. Even if 
the army opposed them the soldiers (mostly peasant lads) had a "human 
heart and a social mind." The workers should appeal to them also. Moll, 
however, warned the committee that the war still had to be restricted to 
the "mouth and pen.'?9 Notices in the NRZ and the ZAV in the first 
weeks of September also advertised the appearance of a new radical 
newspaper in Cologne, the New Cologne Journal for Townsmen, Peas- 
ants and Soldiers, edited by Fritz Beust and Fritz Anneke. The paper 
reproduced the tone set by the NRZ, though on a more plebian scale.’ 

Moll’s warning regarding premature action reflected fully the tactics 
of Marx himself. An uprising in Cologne and in the Rhineland, unless 
preceded or accompanied by major upheavals elsewhere, was suicidal 
and would deprive the movement of its base of operations on the Rhine. 
Yet, in anticipation of decisive news from Berlin, where a major minis- 
terial and revolutionary crisis was expected, Cologne constructed bar- 
ricades during the night of September 25-26. They were left standing 
without'defenders when the wires from Berlin did not carry encouraging 
news.5 The Prussian authorities nevertheless imposed martial law on 
Cologne for several days—the “rule of the saber." This involved a tem- 
porary suspension of the NRZ, ZAV, and several other newspapers. A 
second Democratic Congress in Cologne, scheduled to meet when the 
crisis came, never held any formal sessions. The popular rally that was 
to have taken place in Wesslingen about a week later was also canceled. 
The program in the countryside was interrupted. 

During the same weeks of September Marx likewise had expected a 
revolutionary involvement of the peasantry when the populace in Frank- 
furt a.M. turned to rioting and the barricades. This had occurred when 


36 “Comité-Sitzung vom 21. September 1848," ZAV, Oct. 5, 1848. See also ZAV, Sept. 19; 
NRZ, Sept. 12. Even with the help of German scholars in the Rhineland I have been unable 
to locate “Wesslingen,” which apparently lies to the south of Cologne. It has been suggested 
that "Wesseling" was meant, though the spelling “error,” repeated several times, appears a 
little gross and unusual for the ZAV. Marx's NRZ (Sept. 12) called the locality “Wesselingen” 
instead of “Wesslingen.” 

37 The German title was Neue Kölnische Zeitung. Für Bürger, Bauern und Soldaten. In the 
last number of the NRZ, May 19, 1849, Marx in a sense designated the NKZ as the heir of the 
NRZ. The former, accordingly, soon adopted the subtitle of the NRZ, “Organ der Democratie.” 

88 See Marx's account, "Die ‘Kölnische Revolution,” NRZ, Oct. 13, 1848. 
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the Frankfurt Parliament reluctantly sanctioned the Armistice of Malmö, 
which seemed to represent a Prussian betrayal of ardent German na- 
tional claims to Schleswig-Holstein in favor of Denmark. When the con- 
servative Prussian delegate, Prince Felix von Licknowsky, was tom to 
pieces by the "enraged mass" in Frankfurt, the NRZ gave credit to the 
peasants who had hurried to the city to do their part for this Lynch- 
justiz, as a “respectable expression of the popular will.'”39 

The NRZ undoubtedly lapsed into some wishful reporting regarding 
the actual or destined role of the peasantry. News of peasant revolts (as 
had occurred early in 1848), in any event, might provide the signal 
for action among peasants who were already restive. The “honor of 
Germany" has been defended by workers and peasants from the area, the 
paper reported. Peasants from countless localities were hurrying to the 
aid of the barricade fighters in Frankfurt. The revolutionary mood in the 
Odenwald, Nassau, and Electoral Hesse would block the arrival of addi- 
tional troops. If the revolt held its own for only a day, the entire sur- 
rounding countryside would be in arms; the soldiers would be too weak 
to suppress the movement. And who would swear by the peasants in the 
Rhineland, the N.RZ asked rhetorically; the peasants easily could block the 
movement of troops (probably Prussian) on the Rhine.* 

After reports from Frankfurt confirmed the failure of the insurrection 
the NRZ predicted that the revolt was not crushed. The “raging 
peasants" would not simply put down their arms. The storm that had 
gathered could be diverted against six to eight princely residences and 
hundreds of manors. The peasant war that had flared briefly earlier in 
1848 was far from being finished.*! There were only scattered and elusive 
reports to confirm this expectation. 

"The revolutionary insurrection in Vienna shortly thereafter produced 
similar “specters” of peasant involvement. The NRZ apparently assumed 
that the Austrian peasants, freed from Robot earlier in the revolution, 
would rush to defend their gains, lest they be rescinded if Vienna fell. So 
the paper reported that the country people were streaming in from all 
directions, even from distant Styria and Tyrol. Peasants from Upper 
Austria gave assurances that the countryside was ready to respond to a 
call from Vienna. At a late point in the game 156 T'yrolese sharpshooters, 
all "intrepid mountaineers,” reportedly fought their way into the city 
to aid the besieged.* But whatever peasants arrived, or failed to appear 
because they did not get the “call,” the Croat army of General Jellaci¢ and 
the mixed units of Prince Windischgrätz successfully invested and stormed 
Vienna. 


39 “Beilage,” ibid. Sept. 13, 1848. In subsequent days the paper offered a somewhat different 
account of the event. 

40 Ibid., Sept. 21, 1848. 

4 NRZ, Sept. 21, 1848. 

42 Ibid., Oct. 12, 14; "Zweite Ausgabe," ibid., Oct. 29, 1848. 
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During 1848 Marx also repeatedly turned to the question of the libera- 
tion of Prussian peasants from feudal burdens and prerogatives. This 
took the form of denunciations of the machinations of reactionary forces 
as well as of the liberal elements in the Prussian constituent assembly for 
failing to act decisively in dealing with agrarian questions. When the 
Prussian king finally dissolved the assembly and granted his ‘own consti- 
tution on December 5, 1848, Marx announced that the action of the king 
did not free the peasant without compensation. It was the duty of demo- 
cratic and "rustic" societies to make this clear to the peasants in the 
Rhineland and Westphalia. If that were done soon, the counterrevolu- 
tion would face a “phalanx.””** 


AS THE REACTION gained ground in 1848-49 without provoking a cor- 
responding intensification of the revolutionary spirit, Marx repeatedly 
looked to Paris for another “crowing of the Gallic cock” to herald the 
dawn of a new and more radical round of revolutions. In this connection 
Marx expected the peasants in France, that vast majority which had 
rejected the revolution in the April elections of 1848 and again in the 
selection of Louis Napoleon as president of the Second Republic, to enter 
the picture in a positive sense. Marx’s imagination was engaged by the 
revolutionary possibilities of the “billion” (the Milliarde, somewhat less 
than a billion francs) that had been paid in 1825 to the émigrés of the 
great French Revolution to compensate them for their lost properties. 
Since a billion was an almost astronomical figure in that age, a demand 
for the “return of the billion” was sufficiently lofty to become the rallying 
cry of a new revolution. 

After first noting that the Parisian masses had demanded the repay- 
ment of the billion (plus three per cent interest since 1825) in the 
spring months of 1848, the NRZ commented favorably on the “precious 
tactic” adopted by the “Mountain,” the leftist opposition to Louis Na- 
poleon, when it sought to gain a peasant following by taking up the same 
cry. The call for the “repayment of the billion” represented a step on the 
tail of the “reactionary snake.”* 

On March 11 Marx wrote a leading article on “Die Milliarde” and its 
revolutionary impact on the peasants. Petitions demanding a repayment 
of the "billion," plus the interest, were drafted neatly everywhere in 
France and would soon adorn the walls in all communes, according to 
Marx. The subject had become the "flesh and blood" of the peasants, 
as they realized now that their formal ownership of land made them 
vassals of the capitalist. The “billion” was the first revolutionary measure 


4$ NRZ, June 25, July 30, Sept. 14, 1848, in Werke, 5: 106-07, 309-14, 402. 
44 NRZ, Dec. 17, 1848. 
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that "hurled the peasants into the revolution." With this "dowry" the 
“democrats” would win the coming elections.* 

After recognizing the supposed revolutionary effect of the "billion" 
on the French peasants, Marx began the search for a "Prussian billion." 
To keep the figures within reasonably credible limits he always converted 
the Prussian Thaler (worth about four francs) into francs. Prussia also 
had her "robber barons" who now put on a "bourgeois" coat and were 
joining the "Society to Protect the Property of All Classes." Even the free 
landowning peasants in the Rhine Province were being threatened with 
a new scheme of taxation under which they would pay four or five times 
as much as would be collected in the eastern provinces.!" 

This was followed by another article, "Also a Billion," that concen- 
trated on the Prussian province of Silesia, where the feudal nobility were 
then requesting compensation for the rights and benefits they had enjoyed 
hitherto at the expense of the agrarian population. The “little man” was to 
be robbed again! But the mood of the peasants had changed, as was evident 
in thousands of rural villages where peasants were starting to figure up 
how much they had been robbed during the preceding thirty years when 
the abolition of serfdom during the Prussian, reform era had not been 
carried out conclusively. The NRZ, not surprisingly, asserted that a 
"billion" (francs, not T'haler) was in the picture. The next revolution 
would bring the “practical realization" of this sum.‘ Compensation to 
rectify the inequitable tax burden of many years was also involved. The 
peasants knew enough about "natural history" to know how to "bleed 
the bloodsuckers.''49 

A. series of articles on the "Silesian Billion" (Die schlesische Milliarde), 
by Wilhelm Wolff (Lupus), apparently with some editorial emendations 
by Marx, appeared in the following issues. Wolff, the son of a Silesian 
serf, was in a position to add a few vivid details from his own personal 
recollections.*% He gave a detailed account of the various forms of “rob- 
bery" perpetrated against the agrarian population, together with an esti- 
mate of the sums involved. “The total exceeded a “billion.” Other "billions" 
apparently could be certified also, because the situation in Silesia was 
typical of conditions everywhere in Prussia (except in the Rhine Province) 
and in Germany at large. T'he peasants had the right to demand a return of 
the "billions." But this would not happen under the existing governments. 
Only complete destruction of the established system would help. Mean- 


46 Marx, "Die Milliarde," NRZ, Mar. 16, 1849, in Werke, 6: 353-56. 

41 "Die Preussische Milliarde," NRZ, Mar. 17, 1849. 

48 "Auch eine Milliarde," ibid., Mar. 22, 1849. 

49 NRZ, Mar. 24, 1849. 

59 Wolff, a member of the recently dissolved Communist League, was on the editorial staff 
of the NRZ. Energetic and fearless, Wolff was an excellent disciple with enough intelligence to 
grasp the essential views and tactics of Marx without confusing the issue with mental reserva- 
tions. Marx ultimately dedicated the first volume of Kapital to this resolute follower. 
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while the NRZ did not lose sight of the French “billion” and its expected 
revolutionary implications. 

The agitation involving the "billions" ultimately did not lead to marked 
revolutionary revival, either in France or in the German world. Reprints 
of the "Silesian Billion" apparently were distributed among the peasants, 
and the N AZ had the satisfaction of reporting that a Count Renard (who 
had been mentioned as one of the beneficiaries of the “robbery”) indignantly 
informed the lower house of the Prussian Paxliament that the "tale of the 
Silesian billion has affected the rural population of Silesia in an unhealthy 
manner."5? 

Simultaneously the NRZ noted that a petition (which would amass 
seventy thousand signatures) circulated by the agricultural proletariat 
in Mecklenburg was asking for a "safe and free existence." Hunger and 
bitterness were intense; guns and scythes were available in no small 
numbers. Although Prussian troops had entered the country the Junkers 
were in danger. A report from Silesia spoke of the formation of a society 
of farm workers. The report advised the “social-democrats” to intercede 
“in an active and inciting manner.''5? 

The next, and last, revolutionary storm in 1849, however, did not 
open with an agrarian overture. The storm resulted from an outburst of 
German national frustration produced by Frederick William IV's re- 
jection of the imperial crown of a liberal, united Germany offered by 
the popular Frankfurt Parliament. If agrarian distress and the lure of the 
"billion" played a role, it remained subsidiary. The May 1849 crisis led 
to the expulsion of Marx from Prussian soil. He left Germany behind 
within the next weeks and went to Paris, still hoping that an expected 
eruption in France would reverse the triumph of reaction and the return 
to order. As late as August 1849, just before he went to London, Marx 
still wrote hopefully of the anger that prevailed among French peasants.5* 

If Marx and Engels frequently groaned over the “stupidity” of the 
French as well as other peasants (the “barbarian race"), they never dis- 
missed the peasants and the agrarian question as a significant factor in 
any revolutionary equation wherever the "barbarians" represented the 
majority. After the failures and disappointments of 1848-49, Engels wrote 
about the “Peasant War in Germany" in 1525, which reminded the 
Germans that they also had a revolutionary tradition, Marx published 
“The Class Struggles in France," generally regarded as a classic example 
of the application of his theory of history to recent revolutionary events. 
Such critical examinations also served as guidelines for the future. Marx 


51 NRZ, Mar. 27, 29, Apr. 5, 12, 13, 14, 177, 22, 24, 25, 1849. 

$2 "From Berlin, April 19," ibid., Apr. 22, 1849. 

58 "Aus Mecklenburg," "Aus Schlesien," ibid., Mar. 28, 1849. 

54 Marx to Engels, Aug. 17, 1849, in Briefwechsel, 1: 111-18. 

55 Engels, “Der deutsche Bauernkrieg," Revue, in Werke, 7: 329. 
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asserted that the French proletariat could not have moved forward until 
the mass of the nation, “the peasants and the petty bourgeoisie,” rebelled 
against the “rule of capital,” and, out of necessity, turned to the proletariat 
as their "advance guard,” or leaders (Vorkämpfer) 3° France had approached 
that point in.1849 when a "significant part of the peasants and the provinces 
was revolutionized" in response to the promise of the "red party" ("the 
coalesced democratic party”) that offered them the repayment of the “bil- 
lion," the regulation of mortgages, and the abolition of usury. Only the fall 
of capitalism and the creation of an anticapitalist, a proletarian, government 
—“the social-democratic, the red republic, that is the dictatorship of [the 
peasant's] ally"—could end the “peasant's misery and social degradation." 5* 
Engels followed a similar line whenever he touched on the revolutionary 
potential of the German peasant and the agrarian question generallv in his 
"German Imperial Constitutional Campaign" and the series of journalistic 
articles on the German revolution that appeared under Marx's name in an 
American newspaper.58 

The tactical guidelines issued by the revived and again secret Com- 
munist League spoke of the nearness of another revolution and restated 
the need for ties with the agrarian population, The "Address of the Cen- 
tral Authority to the League, March, 1850" stressed the tactical exploi- 
tation of the supposed hopes and grievances of the agrarian proletariat, 
the farm workers. The communists would join forces with the petty- 
bourgeois democratic party that was destined to make the next revolu- 
tion. That party was very powerful because it included most of the bour- 
geois city dwellers and counted on the help of the peasants as well as the 
“land proletariat, so long as the latter has not yet found a support 
among the independent proletariat of the cities." “The revolution would 
lead to the creation of a democratic republic in which the democrats 
would exercise power "for a moment." They would try to call a halt to 


56 Marx, "Die Klassenkämpfe in Frankreich 1848 bis 1850,” in ibid, 21. In a later appraisal 
of French developments Marx again asserted that peasant and .proletarian had one thing in 
common: both were dehumanized and exploited by the same capitalists. Because of their 
peculiar circumstances, however, the peasants represented no more than the "simple addition 
of equal quantities,” like a “sack of potatoes.” They were mere “troglodytes.” “They therefore 
find their natural allies and leaders in the city proletariat, whose aim is the overthrow ‘of the 
bourgeois order.” "Der achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte," in ibid. 8: 198-202. 

57 Marx, “Klassenkämpfe,” in ibid. 7: 85-84. Late in life Engels reaffirmed the correctness 
of Marx's theoretical and tactical position. If history proved they were wrong their miscalcula- 
tion lay in their failure to see that the economic developments in 1848-49 were not yet ripe 
for the elimination of capitalist production. The latter had still possessed a capacity for vast 
expansion. Quite in line with their eaxlier views, Engels expressed the conviction that the German 
Social Democrats (the big “Marxian” party) would soon win the support of the greater part 
of the "middle stratum of society"—"the petty bourgeoisie as well as the peasants.” See Engels, 
“Einleitung zu “Die Klassenkämpfe in Frankreich 1848 bis 1850' (Ausgabe 1895)," in ¿bid., 516-17, 
526. 

58 Engels, "Die deutsche Reichsverfassungskampagnie," Revue, in ibid., 111-97. The newspaper 
articles appeared in the New York Herald Tribune between October 25, 1851, and October 23, 
1852, and were published separately later under the title Germany: Revolution and Counter 
Revolution, originally under Marx's name. 
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the revolution, but the communists had to insist on making the “revolu- 
tion permanent”; the communists had to promote added turmoils designed 
to force the democrats to carry out their “present terroristic phrases." 
The communists were to take a direct hand in perpetrating "excesses"— 
such as a “popular revenge against hated individuals and public buildings.” 

The first direct clash between workers and bourgeois democrats would 
involve the question of the abolition of feudalism. 


As in the first French Revolution, the petty bourgeoisie will want to give the 
feudal lands to the peasants in the form of free property; that means preserv- 
ing the land proletariat and the creation of a petty-bourgeois peasant class that 
will travel the same road toward impoverishment and indebtedness to which the 
French peasant is still committed. 


This the workers had to prevent, in line with their. own interests and with 
those of the land proletariat. Feudal lands were to become state property, 
to be converted into “agricultural colonies” cultivated by the “associated 
land proletariat."59 If the emphasis in this case was on the land proletariat, 
the ensuing directive focused more on the peasant. 

In a report on the situation in Germany, “The Address of the Central 
Authority to the League'of June, 1850” noted the fact that league 
members had gained a direct influence over some peasant and farm 
worker societies, in some cases getting them completely in their hands, 
Similar societies elsewhere ("Saxon, Franconian, Hessian and in Nassau") 
were also mainly under the guidance of the league. The “Address” then 
stressed the value of gaining influence everywhere over worker, gym- 
nastic (Turnverein), peasant, farm worker, and other organizations. The 
report directed league members to organize persons who were useful 
and reliable in a revolutionary sense but who had not yet grasped the 
“communist consequences of the present movement” as “second class” 
league members, to be led by the real Bund members. In this way they 
could exert a strong influence, especially over peasant and gymnastic 
societies. In speculating on the chances of revolution following another 
economic crisis Marx wrote in 1856 that the “whole thing in Germany” 
depended on the possibility of backing the proletarian revolution “by 
some second edition of the Peasant's war.” "Then the matter would be 
superb.*! 

Marx and Engels thereafter never lost sight of the fact that the plight 
of the agrarian population might serve as the basis of an alliance between 


59 Marx and Engels, “Ansprache der Zentralbehórde an den Bund vom März 1850,” in Werke, 
7: 24454. 

60 Marx and Engels, "Ansprache der Zentralbehörde an den Bund vom Juni 1850,” in ibid. 
806-12. 

$1 Marx to Engels, Apr. 16, 1856, in Briefwechsel, 2: 131-32. The quoted phrases were written 
thus in English. After he learned English Marx frequently used English words, phrases, and 
occasionally sentences in letters otherwise written in his native German. 
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the proletariat and the peasant. If less was written on the subject it was 
because times were relatively unpropitious in an immediate revolution- 
ary sense. During such periods Marx and Engels concentrated more on 
theory and the preparation of "thick books” as their only “resource.” 

Interest in tactical ties between the proletariat and the agrarian popu- 
lation nevertheless persisted to the end. Engels, with Marx's encourage- 
ment, published new editions of his "German Peasant War" that appeared 
in 1870 and 1875. In a new introduction Engels stated that the workers in 
Germany still fell far short of a majority and therefore needed allies. 
He dismissed the petty bourgeoisie as highly unreliable and denounced 
the Lumpenproletariat as being utterly impossible. The peasant, agrar- 
ian masses, in contrast, offered the best hope. Tenant farmers (Pächter) 
could expect salvation only from workers in the form of lower rents. As 
for the small peasant, he could find relief from the burden of the mort- 
gage and the usurer solely from the proletariat. T'he most numerous and 
natural ally of the proletariat was the agricultural day laborer who 
existed in vast numbers in all of north and east Germany where large 
estates prevailed. The most urgent task of German workers was to pull 
these agrarian classes into the "movement." Engels then called attention 
to the decisions of the Basel Congress of the International Workingmen's 
Association (IWA) in 1869. It had decreed that the soil was to become 
"collective national property." So as not to alarm the small peasants, 
perhaps, Engels explained that this formula was designed primarily for 
areas where large landownership predominated, as it did in much of 
Germany and England.® 

Marx privately informed Engels that the decision of the Basel Con- ' 
gress had been inspired by the General Council of the IWA in London, a 
body in which Marx's influence was pronounced. The council had sug- 
gested the creation of a "Land and Labor League," whereby the "worker 
party” would sever all ties with the bourgeoisie. Engels replied that the 
decision had “worked wonders." 

$2 The expressions were used by Engels. See Engels to Marx, Feb. 13, 1851, in ¿bid., 1: 150. 
Marx's concentration on the “thick books” of Kapital in the 1850s and 1860s illustrates the point. 
Since such "critiques" emphasized theory and historical analysis Kapital said little on current 
tactics, or even tactics in general. It speaks of modern industry annihilating the independent 
peasant and replacing him with wage labor, thereby engendering the same class antagonisms 
and desires for social change found in the cities. T'he farm laborer was similarly enslaved, 
exploited, and impoverished but possessed a lesser capacity for xesistance because of his dis- 
persed situation. Capitalism thereby prepared the way for the "higher synthesis of the future," 
a union of "agriculture and industry." (Capital. A Critique of Political Economy [Modern 
Library ed.; New York, n.d.] 554-55, 654) Marx noted that rural violence in England, with its 
"swing riots,” came to the surface almost concurrently with the widely noted uprising in 
Lyons early in the 1830s (pp. 653-54, 742). Kapital touches on such diverse items as the opera- 
tions of the corvée in the Danubian principalities (p. 260), the thirteen-to-fourteen-hour day 
among Scotland's agricultural workers (p. 278), the status of agricultural "gangs" (pp. 435-86), 
the degradation of the peasant into a "serf" (p. 745), and the "swamp of pauperism” in which 


one foot of the farm worker was stuck (p. 705). 
68 Engels, “Vorbemerkung zu “Der deutsche Bauernkrieg' (Ausg. 1870 u. 1875)" in Werke, 


7: 58537, 542. 
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People forget that, aside from the large estates, there are various types of peasants: 
(1) the tenant farmer who does not care whether the soil belongs to the state 
or to the large property owner; (2) the private owner—first, the large peasant 
against whose reactionary existence it is possible to incite the day laborers and 
hired hands; second, the medium peasant who will also be reactionary and 
who is not very numerous; and third, the debt-ridden small peasant who can 
be reached through the mortgage. Moreover, one can say that the proletariat 
for the time being is not interested in questioning the right of small land- 
ownership. 


With this approach Marx and Engels apparently felt that the support 
of the majority of the rural population could be enlisted even in rela- 
tively normal times. They always believed that most could be accom- 
plished within the context of an economic crisis or when the nation was 
subjected to extraordinary strains, as in time of war. 

Late in Engels’s life, when many socialist or social-democratic parties 
with a “Marxian tendency" suddenly and everywhere turned to the coun- 
tryside, Engels again stated his conviction that “in order to conquer 
political power, the party first must go from the city to the land [that 
the party] has to become a power in rural areas.”® In line with the 
Marxian view Engels declared that the “development of capitalism ir- 
redeemably destroys the landownership of the small peasant.'"99 It was the 
duty of the: party to persuade the peasant of this fact. To reassure the 
peasants Engels stated, “We can only promise that we will not forcibly 
interfere with the property relationship against their will.” Everything 
"permissible" would be done to make the transition to an "association" 

(Genossenschaft) easier for the peasant. It would not be desirable to 
` wait until “capitalist developments everywhere arrived at their final 
consequences, until the last craftsman and the last small peasant became 
the victim of capitalistic exploitation on a large scale.” In contrast to 
the outlook for the small peasants it was possible to offer the land pro- 
letariat prospects as bright as those that "beckoned to the industrial 
worker." Opportunities along this line were excellent in the eastern 
Prussian areas (ostelbische). That was the "decisive field of battle”; a 
victory there would mean the end of Junker rule. Looking at Europe as a 
whole Engels declared, “From Ireland to Sicily, from Andalusia to Russia 
and Bulgaria the peasant is a very substantial factor of the population, of 
production and of political power.”*8 


64 Marx to Engels, Oct. 30, Engels to Marx, Nov. 1, 1869, in Briefwechsel, 4: 292, 283. 

65 Engels; “Die Bauernfrage in Frankreich und Deutschland,” in Werke, 22: 485-86. This 
article, originally published in two numbers of Die Neue Zeit, 1 (1894-95), was translated into 
Russian in 1903 by Lenin. 

96 “Brief an die Redaktion des ‘Vorwärts; " Nov. 12, 1894, in Werke, 22: 480. 

87 “Bauernfrage,” gor. See also Engels, "Zur Kritik des sozialdemokratischen Programmen- 
twurfs, 1891," in ibid. 24, where Engels stated that the petty bourgeoisie and the small 
peasants had no choice but-to stand by their “exploiters” or to join the ranks of the workers. 

68 “Bauernfrage,” 501. 
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With reference to Italy Marx early pointed to the agrarian population 
as a significant force to be enrolled in the battle of national liberation 
from Austrian rule—an important consideration because Austria, as a 
bastion of the old order, opposed the course of revolution everywhere. 
He denounced Mazzini's policy as being fundamentally wrong because 
it neglected’ the peasants, for many centuries the “oppressed portion of 
Italy.” The country population there was as "systematically enervated 
and stupified" as that of Ireland. It took courage to declare that the 
first step toward Italian independence demanded the "complete emanci- 
pation of the peasants and the conversion of their métayer system [Halb- 
pachtssystems] into free bourgeois property."? Years later, after Italy 
was independent and already had a Marxian party, Engels advised the 
Italian Marxist Filippo Turati that the "Socialist party" in Italy was 
too young and weak to gain an "immediate victory." It had to turn to 
the petty bourgeoisie, a class that faced ruin and that would supply the 
fighters and leaders for a revolutionary movement. The peasantry would 
follow them, as “strong and indispensable allies.” It was the duty of the 
Socialists to regard "every revolutionary or progressive movement as a 
step further in the attainment of their own end." '"The victory of the 
revolutionary movement . . . cannot but strengthen us and place us under 
more favorable conditions.” 


69 The Marx-Engels position in the Irish question requires a special treatise. In general, 
Marx, through the IWA and otherwise, supported the cause of Irish emancipation as a vital 
step toward the proletarian triumph of the English worker himself. The English “agricultural 
oligarchy” as long as it held its “entrenched outpost” in Ireland remained unassailable in 
England proper. It was easier to attack in Ireland because the issue there was not merely 
economic but also “national.” (Marx to Ludwig Kugelmann, Mar. 28, 1870, in Letters to 
Kugelmann [New York, 1934], 107.) Since the competition of cheap Irish labor in England 
also depressed the status of the English worker and created divisions in the ranks of labor, 
the liberation of Ireland would help to unite the English workers against their real foes. . 
(Marx to Meyer and Vogt, Apr. 9, 1870, in Correspondence, 288-90. Engels, after a trip to 
Ireland, however, found that the Irish became corruptible as soon as they ceased to be 
peasants and joined the bourgeoisie—this was the case with most peasant nations, but it 
was especially true of the Irish. The literary representatives of the Irish peasants were 
thoroughly bourgeois. As a result the Irish regarded the worker movement as “sheer heresy.” 
The Irish peasant was not permitted to know that the “socialist worker” was his “only ally 
in Europe.” (Engels to Marx, Sept. 27, Dec. 4, 1869, in Briefwechsel, 4: 228, 254) 

70 Marx to Engels, Sept. 13, 1851, in Briefwechsel, 1: 259-60; Marx to Joseph Weydemeyer, 
Sept. 11, 1851, in Correspondence, 45. The editorial note in the latter (p. 46) incorrectly speaks 
of “Georg” Weydemeyer. 

71 Engels to Turati, Jan. 26, 1894, in Correspondence, 520-22. Marx in the IWA similarly 
pointed out that workers in different lands had not reached the same degree of development. 
Hence the “real movement” also expressed itself in differing “theoretical forms” until it 
ultimately arrived at a “common theoretical program.” (Marx to Engels, Mar. 5, 1869, in 
Briefwechsel, 4: 164.) In speaking of different “theoretical forms" here, did Marx set a 
precedent for later followers who presented temporary tactical programs as theoretically 
binding? Engels, with reference to party tactics in America, stated that it was “far more 
important that the movement should spread” than to “start and proceed from the beginning 
on theoretically correct lines.” Their theory was not a “dogma but the exposition of a 
process of evolution, and the process involves successive phases.” (Engels to Florence Kelley 
Wischnewetsky, Dec. 28, 1886, in Correspondence, 453.) 
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THE ATTITUDE OF Marx and Engels toward the Eastern, largely agrarian 
areas of Europe demands brief but special consideration. Since revolu- 
tions in general acted as the “locomotives of history” Marx and Engels 
also early identified themselves with the cause of agrarian discontent in 
the overwhelmingly agricultural lands, notably in Poland but gradually 
in Russia, too. When a struggle for national liberation at the cost of 
“reactionary”? states seemed to call for tapping the revolutionary po- 
tential in agrarian discontent, Marx and Engels advocated the cause of 
agrarian democracy. The liberation of Poland, aside from its direct and 
local revolutionary benefits, was a necessity also for Germany and the 
West. The creation of a free Poland would push the frontiers of Russia 
eastward, eliminating her reactionary pressure on Germany and her ca- 
pacity to intervene against revolutions everywhere. In 1848-49 and on 
other occasions Marx and Engels regarded a war against Russia to liber- 
ate Poland a revolutionary necessity for Germany. Such a gigantic un- 
dertaking would increase domestic strains and would reveal the incom- 
petence and treachery of existing governments and dynasties, thereby 
hastening a revolutionary drift to the left. A war of such colossal pro- 
portions, as Marx and Engels repeatedly stated, could only be conducted 
and won along revolutionary lines. 

The big agricultural lands between the Baltic and the Black Seas, ac- 
cording to Engels, could achieve independence and escape “patriarchal- 
feudal barbarism" only through an agrarian revolution that transformed 
the peasants into free landowners. The fight for the national liberation of 
Poland coincided with the "struggle for agrarian democracy." '"The merit 
of the Poles lay in the fact that they first recognized and announced that 
the liberation of all Slavic nations could be achieved only through agrar- 
ian democracy." Aside from identifying themselves with the cause of 
Polish agrarian democracy Marx and Engels never indicated what spe- 
cific role the communists, if any were present, would play in the libera- . 
tion of such nations via "agrarian democracy." But one can assume that 
they would not have remained mere spectators. Marx and Engels always 
insisted that the peasants lacked the ability to assume the revolutionary 
initiative and would have to look to the proletariat, or possibly the petty 
bourgeoisie, once Polish peasants gained the freedom French peasants 
enjoyed, a freedom that subjected them to exploitation by the usurer and 
by capital in general. In any event, revolutions were likely to progress on 
an "ascending scale," as the great French Revolution had demonstrated. 

Engels developed some doubts regarding the revolutionary utility of 
the cause of Poland during the next years. The more he studied his- 
tory, the more it became clear to him that the Poles were a "finished 
nation," to be used as a "means" only so long as Russia was not projected 


12* Die Polendebatte in Frankfurt," NRZ, Aug. 31, Sept. 3, 1848, in Werke, 5: 333, 357. 
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into an “agrarian revolution.” From that moment on, Poland had “abso- 
lutely no reasons to exist any longer." Marx, however, displayed a wider 
perspective. The study of history caused him to come out "decisively di- 
rect" in favor of Poland. It was a historic fact, Marx wrote, that the 
"intensity and the capacity to survive of all revolutions" could be 
measured quite accurately by their attitude toward Poland. Poland was 
their "external thermometer.’ He and Engels, accordingly, greeted 
the Polish uprising of 1863 with subdued optimism, as an event that might 
have repercussions in Russia proper.?* 

Marx and Engels, according to the Briefwechsel and other sources, 
did not neglect the revolutionary possibilities, agrarian and otherwise, in 
Russia. In expectation of a new revolution in Germany in 1851 Engels 
stated that the overall European picture would remain bleak unless a 
peasant revolution occurred in Russia. By 1858 Marx found comfort 
in the assumption that in Russia "the revolution has started"; the 
Crimean War had hastened this turn of events." In the next year the 
"movement" continued to progress more in Russia than in all of Europe. 
The nobility was turning against the tsar; peasants were opposed to the 
nobility; the Poles refused to be Russian. In the next revolution Russia 
would "obligingly revolutionize" in concert with the rest of Europe. 
Alexander II had "spoiled" his chances with the peasants, with the result 
that the “social” movement was being inaugurated both in the East 
and the West." 

Marx thereafter experienced a somewhat ironic pleasure in knowing 
that the early Russian translation of his Kapital enjoyed a wider sale 
than the original German edition had. A variety of considerations in the 
1870s caused Marx to concentrate increasingly on studies of the Russian 
language and Russian affairs, to the point where he professed a familiarity 
with many of the native sources. So in 1876 when Marx, as he so often 
did, asked his partner to assume a major burden, Engels complained 
somewhat whimsically, “You can lie in a warm bed, study Russian agrarian 
questions in particular and ground-rent in general and nothing inter- 
rupts you."7? Russia's experience with temporary military reverses at the 
hands of the Turks in 1877 was seen by Marx as a “new turning point" in 

73 Engels to Marx, May 23, 1851; Marx to Engels, Dec. 2, 1856, in Briefwechsel, 1: 157, 204-08. 
Marx and Engels made a point of participating in most Polish happenings—such as an- 
niversaries of the 1830 and 1846 (Cracow) revolts as well as Polish rallies in general. This 
served as a common ground on which various democratic, radical, liberal, and even con- 
servative elements could meet. 

74 Marx to Engels, Feb. 13, Engels to Marx, Feb. 17, 1863, in ibid., g: 126-27, 128-29. 

75 Engels to Marx, May 23, 1851, in ibid., 2: 204-05. 

76 Marx to Engels, Oct. 8, 1858, in ibid., 2: 341-45. Marx, with perhaps the French Revolu- 
tionary parallel in mind, stated that he regarded the assembling of the “Notables” in St. 
Petersburg as signaling the start. On the Continent revolution was "imminent" and would 
assume at once a socialist character. 


77 Marx to Engels, Dec. 13, 1859, Jan. 11, 1860, in ibid., 2: 448-49, 452-53. 
78 Engels to Marx, May 28, 1876, in ibid., 4: 436-38. 
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European history. Russia was on the eve of an “upheaval.” “All sections 
of Russian society aré in complete disintegration economically, morally 
and intellectually," Marx asserted. “This time the revolution will begin 
in the East, hitherto the unbroken bulwark and reserve army of counter- 
revolution.” á 

In view of the — prospects in Russia Marx appeared. reluc- 
tant to discourage certain otherwise sympathetic Russian ideologists who 
hoped that the Russians might find a different "path of development," 
growing out of a transformation of the ' ‘village commune” into a more 
advanced form and thereby escaping the tortures ofthe customary capi- 
talist developments. Marx here declared ' ‘straight - ‘to. the point" that his 
“historical sketch of the genesis of capitalism ‘in Western Europe" ‘need 
not have universal application. He cited an example from Roman his- 
tory to illustrate the point. But he then concluded that, if Russia pro- 
ceeded along existing capitalist lines, she would "experience its pitiless 
laws like other profane peoples.”® As in parts of the Manifesto, . whicli 
also was professedly outspoken, Marx appears, to “evade the essential ques- 
tion. In a preface to the Russian edition of the Communist Manifestó 
of 1882 he added, “If the Russian revolution becomes the signal for the 
- workers’ revolution in the West, so that the one Supplements the other, 
then the present form of land-ownership in Russia may be the starting 
point of a histotical -development.”*! The statement is guarded with an 
“if” and a “may.” ; 

After Marx’s death Engels was a little more explicit. He was pleased 
to find that there was a “party among the youth of Russia that frankly 
and without ambiguity accepts the great economic and historic theories 
of Marx.” While professing a limited knowledge of Russian affairs Engels 
stated that the revolution “may break out there any day.” The “his- 
toric theory of Marx" was the “fundamental condition of all reasoned 
and consistent revolutionary tactics; to discover these tactics one has 
only to apply the theory to the economic and political conditions of the 
country in question.” Russia was a “charged mine” that needed only a 
“fuse to be laid to it.” It did not matter how the revolution started or who 
lit the fuse. In a country “where all these contradictions are violently held 
together by an unexampled despotism . . . there, when 1789 has once 


79 Marx to Sorge, Sept. 27, 1877, in Correspondence, 348-49. 

80 Marx to the editor of the Otyecestvenniye Zapisky, end of 1877, in ibid, 552-55- 

81 Quoted in Correspondence, 355n.; see also Werke, 4: 576. A few vears later, in taking note 
of other special developments in Russia, Marx wrote that the introduction of railroads in 
countries with limited capitalist developments "accelerated the social and political disintegra- 
tion," by the creation of a "capitalistic superstructure in dimensions altogether disproportionate 
to the bulk of the social body, carrying on the great work of production in traditional 
modes." Marx to Danielson, Apr. 10, 1879, in Correspondence, 359. As noted earlier in other 
connections, Marx here again asserts that the pangs of the Industrial Revolution were ex- 
perienced more acutely in the less advanced states. 
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been launched, 1793 will not be long in following.”** The agrarian 
question was one of the sources of such contradictions. 

In 1893 Engels returned to the question of whether the “Russian com- 
mune might not be the starting point of a new social development.” Had 
the West been able to upset the "capitalistic régime some ten or twenty 
years ago,” ‘he. asserted, “there might have been time yet for Russia to cut 
short the tendency of her own evolution toward capitalism." As it was, 
Russia, "being the last country seized upon by the capitalist grande 
industrie, and at the same time the country with by far the largest peasant 
population," she experienced the acute "bouleversement caused by this 
economic change." Meanwhile the commune was fading away. In a fa 
letter to Danielson, Engels added, 


No more in Russia than anywhere else would it have been possible to develop 
a higher social forin out of primitive agrarian communism unless—that higher 
form was already in existence in another country, so as to serve as a model. 
That higher form being, wherever it is historically possible, the necessary con- 
sequence of the capitalistic form of productión and of the social dualistic antag- 
onism created by it, it could not be developed directly out of the agrarian 
commune, unless in imitation of an example. already in existence somewhere 
else. 83 e . 


That may have been the more explicit expression of Marx s OWN position. 


THE LIVES AND DEEDS of Marx and Engels indicate that they were not un- 
duly hobbled by the apparent implications of their own theories that 
stressed the revolutionary role of the advanced industrial states. Marx 
and Engels were generally ready to ‘side with any groups against an 
existing government. In predominantly agricultural countries this meant 
an appeal to the rural masses. As champions of democracy, that broad, 
popular aspiration that sought salvation in the rule of the people, Marx 
and Engels were confident that the communists who represented the 
proletariat and comprehended the laws of historical development would 
capture the initiative in any such democratic front. That possibily 
was enhanced by the characteristics with which Marx and Engels endowed 
their followers—energy, decisiveness, a readiness to make tactical adjust- 
ments to the requirements of the hour, and'a certain "communist pride 
of infallibility” (Kommunistenstolz der ei that Marx once 
ascribed to the communists.** 

The question of, whether Lenin operated along truly Marxian lines 
in 1917 cannot be answered = on the basis of an appeal to theory. 


82 Engels to Vera Zasulich, Apr. 25, 1885, in Corrasfondañas 436-38. 
83 Engels to Danielson, Feb. 24, Oct. M 1893, in ibid., 508-10, 515. 
84 See Marx to Engels, Aug. 25, 1851, in Briefwechsel, 1: 244-51. 
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One must take into account the actions, tactics, and expectatons of Marx 
and Engels in reasonably comparable circumstances. If Lenin appealed to 
the broad rural masses he certainly did not noticeably deviate from 
the tactics repeatedly advocated by the master. 

As for the position of Russia in 1917, Was the latter so much more 
retarded industrially than the Germany of 1848 where Marx and Engels’ 
had expected an early communist triumph? Was Russia not also affected 
by the special miseries that afflicted a backward country because of the 
competition of the industrially advanced states and the belated arrival 
of capitalist developments? Did the Russians not experience the suffering, 
confusion, demoralization, and decline of confidence in the ruling classes 
that accompany a protracted, disappointing war—all major considera- 
tions that Marx and Engels counted on, as when they advocated war in 
1848-49 or when they speculated on the revolutionary consequences of 
war on other occasions? Did the revolution in Russia not occur in a “more 
advanced stage of civilization" than was the case with earlier revolu- 
tions? The Russians perhaps also possessed "minds" with a greater ca- 
pacity for “generalizing.” 

It appears, then, that if he had neglected to see the opportunity to act 
and if he had not acted as he had—with energy, decision, and a total 
disregard of "boring scruples"—Lenin would have failed Marx. Perhaps 
the same can be said for communist leaders in other lands (like China) 
where the purely “theoretical” circumstances favoring a communist 
seizure of power were even less auspicious. Marx and Engels, of course, at 
no point exactly advocated the distribution of land to the peasants, as 
Lenin did in 1917. But in certain revolutionary situations, as when they 
supported national liberation movements against undesirable governments 
(notably in Poland but also in Ireland and to a certain extent in Italy), 
they advocated an "agrarian democracy" that apparently was based on 
the acquisition of the land by the peasants. In Germany Marx and Engels 
were ready to give assurances to the small peasants that the revolution would 
not lead to the liquidation of small private ownership. The gap that 
separated them from Lenin's tactics in 1917 was not too formidable. Since 
Marx and Engels continually stressed the importance of getting a revolution 
started and the need to consolidate a revolutionary position, it might even 
be presumptuous to assume that, given the same historical circumstances, 
they would have hesitated to take the step that Lenin took. They certainly 
always paid tribute to the virtue of “audacity.” 
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ALMOST FIFTY YEARS have passed since the publication of The Winning of 
the Initiative by the House of Commons, the famous essay by Wallace 
Notestein that opened a new era in studies of parliament before the Civil 
War.! More than twenty years elapsed before much further progress was 
made, but in the last two decades the monographs have begun to ap- 
pear that have made the century from 1560 to 1660 the most thoroughly 
studied in the history of any representative assembly. This outburst of 
scholarship has, of course, been fueled by interest in the English Civil War, 
one of whose sides coalesced around parliament. But the immediate 
inspiration has clearly come from the two pioneers in the field, Notestein 
and Sir John Neale. They and their students have ransacked axchives 
public and private to extract the last ounce of information about nearly 
_ two dozen sessions of the Commons (thirteen under Elizabeth I and nine 
under James I) and their followers have delved equally deeply into the 
further assemblies of Charles I and the Interregnum. Both Notestein 
and Neale, blessed with long life, have lived to see their efforts bear 
manifold fruit, and now the appearance of Notestein's last work, pub- 
lished posthumously, suggests that it may be time to review the accom- 
plishments of at least the Stuart half of this mountain of scholarship.? 
From one perspective the importance and uniqueness of developments 
in the House of Commons during the early seventeenth century have 


1 Wallace Notestein, The Winning of the Initiative by the House of Commons (London, 1924). 
?'The chief works of the two pioneers are J. E. Neale's The Elizabethan House of Commons 
(London, 1949) and Elizabeth and Her Parliaments (London, 1953, 1957), and the edition 
by Notestein, Frances Relf, and Hartley Simpson of Common Debates 1627 (New Haven, 1935). 
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never been so widely appreciated. The studies sponsored by the Inter- 
national Commission for the History of Representative and Paxliamen- 
tary Institutions in the last few years have only served to underline the 
pathbreaking achievements of the few hundred parliamentarians who 
created the first effective government centered around an elected assem- 
bly. And yet within recent Tudor-Stuart historiography this all seems to 
be taken for granted and attention is focused elsewhere. A century ago 
S. R. Gardiner, writing the ten-volume work that has remained the stand- 
ard political history of the years 1605-42, saw the conflict between king 
and Commons as the essential encounter that gave shape to the period? 
Gardiner built his narrative around parliamentary sessions and presented 
the Civil War as the result of the irreconcilable claims of an arrogant 
monarch and his ambitious subjects. It was within this framework that 
Notestein wrote his essay on the winning of the initiative. But in the last 
twenty years or so the gentry controversy has upstaged Parliament, which 
now appears as no more than the instrument of much more powerful 
forces. 

When Lawrence Stone recently summed up the causes of the English 
Revolution he placed his emphasis on three elements—the Crown's failure 
to gain an army or a bureaucracy; the relative rise of the gentry in wealth, 
status, education, administrative experience, group identity, "and also [in 
terms] of political self-confidence in the House of Commons"; and the 
spread of Puritanism.* Although Parliament appears low in these rankings, 
few contemporary Stuart historians would argue with Stone's assessment. 
Yet perhaps this shift only signifies that we are unable to link ostensible 
and underlying causes. The appearance of these three books provides a 
good opportunity to re-examine some of the issues and to place Notestein's 
legacy in the context of current studies of Stuart England. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEM is the extent to which the stated objectives of his- 
torical actors are regarded as sufficient indicators of their motives. Bernard 
Bailyn has recently stimulated a major re-examination of the American 
Revolution by suggesting that Locke really did matter to the colonists, 
that ideological disagreements did impel sober citizens to take up arms. Is 
a similar reassessment due for seventeenth-century England? 

The differences between the two cases are vast, especialy since the 
English of Stuart times had neither theory nor philosophy to guide them. 
There was no Locke, no Bill of Rights, not even (and this was a major 
problem) an accepted definition of royal prerogative or the privileges of 
subjects. In that sense, therefore, one can hardly speak of ideological 

38, R, Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I to the Outbreak of 
Civil War, 1603-1642 (London, 1883-84). 


*Lawrence Stone, "The English Revolution,” in Robert Forster and Jack P. Greene, eds., 
Preconditions of Revolution in Early Modern Europe (Baltimore, 1970), 55-108, especially 96. 
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origins of the English Civil War. Nonetheless there was undeniably con- 
stant recourse to abstract notions of justice, equity, and right. Above all 
there was a very powerful consciousness of the supremacy of law; and in 
the revival of Magna Carta—however distorted and misapplied—there 
was an attempt to set a standard against which political acts could be 
measured. 'The question is: how much weight can one give such argu- 
ments? Were they genuinely believed, or were they merely cloaks, pos- 
sibly unconscious, for the assertion of more material aims? 

The three books under consideration come down quite decisively on 
the side of the parliamentarians’ sincerity. “A moderate given neither 
to overstatement nor to enthusiasm," who “had a knack for drawing men 
along with him in a common pursuit of reason and of English liberty" is 
the way Notestein sums up the personality and aims of Sir Edwin Sandys, 
the most prominent exponent of opposition to the Crown from 1604 to 
1621. Neither Zaller nor Ruigh would seem to disagree—in Zaller's eyes 
Sandys exercised "good sense and moderation," and to Ruigh he was one 
of the moderates5 Even Coke, bitter, vengeful, and belligerent though 
he was, emerges as a devoted adherent of "the reign of the common 
law," a pursuit that "redeemed an often sordid career." It is perhaps an 
exaggeration to regard him in 1621 as setting out "to rectify what he 
considered a dangerous imbalance in the constitution”’—hardly a concept 
Coke would have understood—but it would be difficult to deny that he 
"always sought . . . to create a bulwark that could protect the subject and 
his precious legal rights from the inroads of government."'? 

Moderation and legalism are scarcely the terms by which one expects 
the forerunners of revolutionaries to be described. Rousseau, the social 
critics of the nineteenth century, even Locke never evoke such re- 
strained epithets. True, the moderation was sometimes abandoned, but 
only over narrow issues—the punishment of Edward Floyd, who had 
libeled the king's daughter, occasioned by far the most angry and hysteri- 
cal outburst in the Commons during James I’s reign. And as one reads 
the debates one becomes convinced that the arguments and proposals that 
were aired represented exactly the concerns of these serious and de- 
termined country gentlemen. Their hearts were on their sleeves, their 
worries were laid bare, and yet one finds no hint of revolutionary 
rhetoric. . 

What was it, then, that stirred the M.P.'s? In the 1604-11 sessions, 
according to Notestein, there were three basic issues. In descending 
order of importance they were: those royal prerogatives, such as wardship 
and purveyance, which were sources of revenue for the king; the union 
with Scotland; and the regulation of foreign trade. In 1621, as Zaller 


5 Notestein, Commons 1604-1610, 7; Zaller, Parliament of 1621, 48; Ruigh, Parliament of 
1624, 244. 
$ Zaller, Parliament of 1621, 53, 52. 
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points out, the problems shifted: to the conduct of foreign policy and of 
royal ministers, to religion, and to the trade depression. Finally, in 1624, 
Ruigh sees foreign policy and, once again, ministerial behavior as the 
only matters of major concern, though it could be argued that this is to 
miss the considerable significance of the Monopolies Act, which, remarkably 
enough, is not once mentioned in the book. ` 

The problems that the Jacobean Parliaments struggled with thus cen- 
tered on the royal government’s activities—its financial devices, its 
foreign policy, the actions of its servants. Religion and trade were recur- 
rent and important, but clearly subsidiary issues. And the standards 
used for judgment were always custom and law. As Notestein observes, 
“those who would maintain the rights of Parliament found it prudent 
to go back and recall the fourteenth century.”? Although it is true that 
a conscientious interpretation of the precedents would only have rein- 
forced the king’s rights, in one vital regard these gentry were right. For 
what they wanted was a return to that system of centrifugal authority 
which, in previous ages, had sustained their power and kept them im- 
mune from the interference of a distant central government. That in- 
vulnerability was fast crumbling in the face of exactions like wardship 
and purveyance, of Privy Council interventionism, and of the spreading 
tentacles of royal courts. Behind the attacks on specific grievances always 
lay the fundamental worry that the government was becoming too power- 
ful, that it was moving into areas outside its proper sphere, that indi- 
vidual rights and property were threatened, and that the servants of the 
Crown were acting in haughty indifference to tradition. 

The only defense, so it seemed, was an independent parliament, and 
thus the M.P.s fought for their privileges with unyielding determina- 
tion. It was only because they got their way on perhaps the most funda- 
mental right of all, freedom of speech, that the 1624 session became, in 
the phrase Ruigh quotes, a “Parlementum Foelix.” This is why the battles 
over seeming trivia were in fact so crucial to the Commons. If they 
failed, who would protect the ordinary property owner? Certainly not the 
courts—they had proved all too fragile. The privileges and independence 
of Parliament thus came to be synonymous with the independence of all 
Englishmen in their localities against the encroachments of royal power. 
Of the three authors, Notestein, the master, perceives this connection 
best, and he emphasizes the development of new procedures such as the 
Committee of the Whole House and the changing role of the Speaker as 
the means whereby the M.P.'s fortified themselves against the Crown. Yet 
it was in 1621 that the decisive breakthrough came, with the revival of 
the power of impeachment. Zaller rightly stresses the importance of the 
proceedings against Francis Bacon, but he does not seem to appreciate 


7 Notestein, Commons 1604-1610, 391. 
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fully that now the Commons grasped a weapon more dangerous than the 
one used hitherto, the withholding of taxes. This doubling of their 
armory changed the parliamentarians’ relationship with the Crown de- 
cisively, and both Cranfield and Charles I were later to regret bitterly 
their encouragement of the Commons in.1621 and 1624 for immediate 
ends. Ruigh sees that the winning of the right to discuss foreign policy 
was a vital advance for the subject, but he, too, fails to set the events of 
the Parliament of 1624 into their long-term context. 

It is at this point that one must return to the basic question: what did 
these lengthy and often tedious debates have to do with revolution? Few 
historians study the first half of the seventeenth century without looking 
ahead to the 1640s; and yet here, in the institution that became the 
arena for civil war, the future is played down almost into nonexistence. 
Only when the Puritans come on the scene—usually in support of am- 
bitious but abortive schemes for reform—does one get a sense of a real 
threat to the established order. Nobody but a Puritan could have made so 
ominous and enthusiastic a demand as that contained in a manuscript 
quoted by Notestein, in which M. P.'s were asked to be ready "in behalf 
of the freedom of the gospel to hazard their estates rather than leave 
their posterity to perpetual thraldom."? This is the stuff of which revolu- 
tionaries are made, but somehow the Puritans remain in uncomfortable 
relationship with the other members of the Commons. What emerges 
are two distinct sets of aims, held by different members of Parliament. 
Both groups resisted the king, but the more numerous and visible of the two 
was essentially conservative, thus creating the paradox that lies at the 
heart of the problem of linking parliamentary history with the Civil War. 

On the one hand stand the gentry, wedded to legalism and moderation, 
anxious to hold back the incursions of central authority. Alongside them, 
and mixed in with them, are the Puritans, determined to refashion 
society. In all three of these books—indeed in all three of the Parlia- 
ments—the chief actors are the gentry, and the Puritans are little more 
than peripheral. Is this, perhaps, why so little hint of the 1640s appears? 
Partly, but the problem goes much deeper. For after all, a huge amount 
of research has been devoted in recent years to the gentry, primarily 
with the object of explaining why this conservative class, at the head of 
a deferential society, launched a revolution. Social, economic, and intel- 
lectual analysis has been devoted to just this end, and yet somehow these 
studies and the studies of Parliament seem to pass each other like ships 
in a fog—beyond an occasional booming echo, there is no attempt to 
offer mutual assistance. Since the social history is currently far more com- 
mon it is not difficult to see how the impression arises these days that 


8 Zaller, Parliament of 1621, 24; Ruigh, Parliament of 1624, 348-44. 
9 Notestein, Commons 1604—1610, 41. 
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English historians are slighting events in Paxliament when they try to 
explain the Civil War.* 

This difficulty partakes of a much larger problem, and one that faces 
historians in all fields—how to connect the growing body of research into 
social history with the extensive long-standing findings of political history. 
One body of pioneers in social history, the Sixth Section of the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris, evades the issue by ignoring political 
history. But in studies of seventeenth-century England the dilemma is 
nakedly before us. One set of historians clings to the view of the revolu- 
tion as a political struggle of independent-minded or Puritan gentry 
versus an arbitrary or overambitious king; the other group stresses the 
rise of the gentry as a class that had come to terms with changing condi- 
tions in the economy, the social structure, land use, and so on, and now 
.made its lunge for political power. The two views are not incompatible, 
but they have never really merged. As one surveys the field, though, and 
sees the superb works on both sides of this divide, one must conclude that, 
if political and social forces are ever to be blended, here is where his- 
torians have a golden—perhaps their best—opportunity. The research 
has been so saturating, the intelligence applied to the many problems so 
acute, and the striving for synthesis so manifest, especially in recent years, 
that surely the links must soon begin to appear. Moreover, as the last few 
paragraphs indicate, some of the links are already implicit in the literature. 


ON THE sIDE of parliamentary studies the materials are now almost too 
abundant—a testimony to the breadth of Notestein’s inspiration. The 
publication of these three books means that there is a volume devoted 
to every single Parliament of James Ts reign." The work of J. N. Ball, 
Conrad Russell, and Christopher Thompson will be adding to our 
knowledge of the 1620s in the next few years;!? and the Long Parliament, 
already amply investigated, is enjoying a new spate of research. When the 
Yale Parliamentary Diary project is complete most of the primary souxces 
for the 1620s will be published, too. Few major areas of historical 
research have been laid so bare, with biographies of most of the leading 
actors also available. The one grievous lacuna is a biography of the duke 
of Buckingham, an unpleasant and lifelong project that thus far nobody 

10 An example can be taken from the most important study of English society under the 
Tudors and Stuarts published in the last decade, Lawrence Stone's The Crisis of the Aristocracy 
1558-1641 (Oxford, 1965). Stone disarmingly sidesteps the problem by saying that his book 
isa prolegomenon to, and explanation of, political history, but that Parliament is “Geltberately 
excluded” from consideration (p. 8). 

11 The only Jacobean session not covered by these books is that of 1614, which is treated 
in T. L. Moir, The Addled Parliament (Oxford, 1958). Mention should also be made of one 
other most important study of the early Stuart Commons: D. H. Willson, Privy Councillors 
in the House of Commons 1604-1629 (Minneapolis, 1940). 


12 These three scholars are working on Sir John Eliot, John Pym, and the earl of Warwick 
and his circle; respectively. 
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has been willing to undertake. Its absence, though, hardly undermines 
the thorough understanding of the politics of the 1610s and 1620s that 
has been achieved. 

What these three works bave done is to add further concrete detail to 
the picture of gradual estrangement between king and Commons that has 
been familiar since Gardiner and especially since Notestein's classic essay 
of 1924. But they are rather different in approach and aim. Notestein 
proceeds at a leisurely pace, with the sure tread of one who is thoroughly 
familiar with every inch of territory that he passes. The judgments ring 
true again and again, the chronology is lucidly laid before us, and in two 
analytic sections the committee system and the role of the speaker are 
given definitive treatment. The one subject that is missing is the election 
of the House, and one could have wished for more detailed treatment of 
the relations between Commons and Lords: But there can be no doubt 
that this is a worthy opus ultimum—where The Winning of the Initiative 
laid the foundations, this book has constructed an imposing edifice of 
scholarship. 

As a contrast in styles, Ruigh and Zaller could hardly be more dis- 
similar. Zaller leans heavily on Notestein's seven-volume edition of the 
1621 diaries and has sought out few other primary sources. His book is 
short, spare, and sparkling. He has a fine ear for a phrase, and his as- 
sessments of men and situations are quick and shrewd. It is a pleasure to 
read the book, though one often wonders whether a great deal more does 
not stil] need to be discovered. Naturally, too, one has occasional misgiv- 
ings about the flashes of interpretation—Coke, for example, is perhaps 
overstressed, and the broader implications of Bacon's fall receive inade- 
quate attention. Yet certainly in style, in the willingness to make general 
comments about Stuart politics, Zaller upholds Notestein's tradition. 

Ruigh's is a much more weighty tome, and sometimes rather heavy 
going. But there can be little need for further work here. He has exam- 
ined an enormous range of papers, and in his best section—on elections 
and the patronage of various groups—he has brought some extremely 
difficult and scattered research to a most successful conclusion. These 
three chapters are models of painstaking historical work, and there is 
nothing like them in the literature on Parliament. In the very close study 
of day-to-day diplomatic history and its reflections in the Commons, 
though, one sometimes loses the wood for the trees. This book will be a 
mine for future scholars, and Notestein would doubtless have been proud 
of it, but he, too, would probably have wished that the sights could have 
been raised higher than the spring of 1624 more often. 

Nobody can dare to say that research is ever complete, but it seems 
safe to predict that studies of particular sessions of the House of Com- 
mons during James I's reign are unlikely to appear again for at least a 
generation. Related subjects need further work, to be sure—notably 
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the House of Lords, which has received adequate attention only from 
Zaller. But surely now the task is to begin integrating the huge accumu- 
lation of political history with the multiplying studies of English society. 
Did the issues raised in Parliament reflect profound social divisions? Was 
there a fundamental change in direction between James U's and Charles 
ls reign or merely an intensification of problems already apparent by 
the 1620s? Were the non-Puritans revolutionary or reactionary? Were 
economic issues of any significance? Did England really experience a revo- 
lution at mid-century? If we can begin to answer these and similar ques- 
tions, Notestein's legacy will gain new dimensions and a new importance 
for all historical research. 


HAVING PAID HOMAGE to a distinguished historian whose work is now 
complete, and whose bequest to the future requires serious attention, 
I feel I cannot end this essay without responding, in Notestein's name as 
far as I can, to a questioning of his contribution that appeared in print 
not many months after he died, too late for him to defend himself. In 
the course of a discussion of the purposes of parliamentary history from 
the Middle Ages to the present, Geoffrey Elton has expressed a series of 
doubts about Notestein's scholarship and interests? and conscience drives 
me to respond. 

"Elton's first stricture is an unsubstantiated charge that the edition of 
the 1621 diaries lacks scholarly rigor and is not easy to use. Yet these 
volumes, meant for the scholar doing detailed work, not for the casual 
reader, have proved their usefulness for over thirty years. One cannot 
dismiss the standards or the comprehensibility of the edition, its cross- 
references, explanations, and superb index, without extensive documen- 
tation. P 

The second stricture is more general. According to Elton the title (and 
presumably the contents) of Notestein's famous essay "urge us to seek 
nothing but the ‘growth’ of the Commons’ independence,” a “whiggish” 
view that has been discredited by the Commons' lack of initiative since the 
mid-nineteenth century. In fact the essay discusses much besides growing 
independence; furthermore, whether Whiggish or not, Notestein's in- 
terpretation of Stuart times is hardly vitiated by developments since 
Victoria’s reign. And what better organizing principle is there for a his- 
tory of the Commons under James I and Charles I? 

Elton broadens his criticism by asking whether "all that matters" is the 
ambition of "representatives" to limit the "executive," an emphasis he 
attributes to "American scholars, who perhaps cannot be expected to 
know better." But Notestein had no such exclusivist view; he did not 

13 “Studying the History of Parliament," The British Studies Monitor, 2 (1971): 4-14. Since 
it is such a short article I have not given references for each quotation. The arguments I 


discuss can be found on pages 7-11. 1 might note that the remaining eight paragraphs of 
my article were added after the rest had been accepted for publication. 
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treat the struggle between king and Commons in such anachronistic 
terms; and his analysis of parliamentary history does not demonstrably 
owe more to American birth than to bicycle riding.'* 

Elton's third stricture is the obverse of the second. To correct the bal- 
ance, he says, one must ask "the administrative historian's questions." 
Harmony, not conflict, was the normal political situation; therefore the 
main emphasis should be placed on procedural stability. Studies of the 
early Stuarts err in their conflictinspired "conviction that only opposi- 
tion entitles a man to respect," and Notestein is specifically reproved for 
his "almost perverse" emphasis on 1621, when no legislation was passed 
except for two subsidy bills. Elton is looking for “more original scholars," 
such as his students, to investigate procedure and give us "real hopes 
of finding out the truth.” After all, he complains, "we do not even 
know for sure how committees were appointed—by whom, at whose nom- 
ination" in the seventeenth century. 

Despite his admission that "administrative" and "political" should not 
be separate categories, Elton fails to recognize that Notestein's work is 
notable precisely because he interwove administration and politics. Indeed 
he regarded changes in procedure (for instance, the new use of com- 
mittees) as the essential mechanism whereby political initiative was won. 
Pace Elton, specialists do know how committees were appointed, and the 
best discussion of the subject is included in the forty-page chapter on 
committees in Notestein's last book. As for one-sidedness, that same 
work accords nobody more respect than Cecil or Bacon. 

Although Notestein's particular blend of procedure and politics might 
not satisfy Elton, it is misguided to deny that the blend is there. Note- 
stein perceived that procedures, continuity, and harmony are the nec- 
essary backdrop—but only the backdrop—against which change should 
be discerned. Elton's contrasting opinion, implicit in his belief that a 
Parliament's significance is related to the number of bills it passed, 
rests on a remarkable view of history. Most historians would surely say, 
with good reason, that the importance of a session derives not from the 
quantity of its formal bills but from the content of its bills or proceedings. 
In 1621 the great business was the revival of impeachment and the ruina- 
tion of Bacon, neither of which produced a bill But impeachment and 
the lack of bills dealt grievous blows to the harmony of government. 
Elton might argue that there was still much harmony-—so there was, 


14 Elton himself pays tribute to the work of an American, Stanford Lehmberg, and one 
wonders how Elton can seriously believe that just because he lives in England he is likely 
to have a better understanding of distant parliaments than a Notestein or a Mcllwain, 

15 True to his views, Elton regards the discussion of procedure "the most remarkable part 
of" Neale's work, and Elton heralds Elizabeth Foster's study of the clerk Henry Elsynge as 
part of the beginnings of great illumination. I am not sure Professor Foster would regard 
her admirable biography in quite that light, but in any case Elton does not appreciate that 
she is a student of Notestein, or that the inspiration of her teacher is apparent throughout 
her research. 
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and Notestein remarks upon its persistence into 1640 and 1641—-* but to 
concentrate on that to the exclusion (or minimization) of conflict and 
change is to miss the dynamism that gives history its appeal and distin- 
guishes it from other studies. To alter that situation Elton must first alter 
human nature. 

In sum, Notestein's aims and achievements have served a$ straw men 
for an ill-founded polemic. He may be open to criticism, but certainly 
not to these criticisms. Elton could claim that the book on 1604-10 was 
printed too late to affect his article. Yet most of my comments could be 
derived from The Winning of the Initiative, and in any case the book 
not only was published more than three months before Elton's article 
appeared, but was announced the previous year. The least a scholar 
should be able to expect is that his colleagues not attack his life's work 
with unseemly haste once he is no longer alive to respond. In this par- 
ticular case the critic might also have given the reader some inkling as to 
why most historians of the period would place Notestein among the five or 
six scholars who have done most during the last half century to shape our 
understanding of early Stuart political history. 

16 Initiative, 25. Paradoxically Elton published an essay in 1970 in which he suggested that 


the Civil War was perhaps not so "exceptional," because conflict was a part of English life. 
See “The Unexplained Revolution," Encounter, July 1970, pp. 77-81, especially 81. 
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Perekhod ot feodalizma k kapitalizmu v Rossii: Materialy vsesoiuxnoi diskussii 
[The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism in Russia: Materials from the 
All-Union Discussion]. Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Nauchnyi soviet "zakonomernosti 
istoricheskogo razvitiia obshchestva i perekhoda ot odnoi sotsial'no-ekonomiches- 
koi formatsii k drugoi" Edited by v. 1. sHuNKov et al. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo 
"Nauka." 1969. Pp. 412. 


A RANDOM SAMPLING of the views on Soviet historiography of America’s 
Russian specialists would almost surely yield something along the following 
lines. Soviet historians have zealously mined masses of previously un- 
exploited sources and have made available a wealth of factual data, but 
their interpretations are often so bizarre that they hardly inspire confidence. 
This is so partly because these writers frequently have preconceived an- 
swers to the problems they investigate, and accordingly their research is 
one-sided. They seek support for what they wish to prove, exaggerate the 
significance of such evidence as they find, and ignore or minimize the 
importance of evidence of a contrary kind. Such failings derive in good part 
from the heavily ideological character of Soviet historiography. The “classics 
of Marxism-Leninism” are considered as a kind of scripture in which may 
be found either the answers tout court or strong guidelines to the answers 
to most questions: hence the extraordinary role of quotations from the 
"classics" in Soviet historiography and their employment not as hypotheses 
to be tested but as axioms to be illustrated. The situation is made worse 
by the imposition of political controls, which bar from many areas the 
free competition of ideas that might make for self-correction and which 
tend instead to produce a leaden conformity.! For such reasons Soviet 


1An examination of reviews of Soviet works in the American Historical Review and the 
Slavic Review will generally bear out this characterization—but certain important qualifica- 
tions must be added. American and other Western students recognize that a number of Soviet 
historians produced significant contributions even in the depths of the Stalin era. In the 
post-Stalin period, thanks to a somewhat improved climate for historical work, the share 
of historical production worthy of attention has increased. Works that offer dubious interpre- 
tations, moreover, are often partly redeemed by the inclusion of important new material 
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historiography represents an alien "continent" whose exploration hardly 
repays the effort, and dialogue between Soviet and Western students of 
Russian history is well-nigh impossible.? 

The book under review is of quite extraordinary interest, for it compels 
a reconsideration of this appraisal, at least in respect to one broad area 
of historical investigation. In question is the recently published record 
of a conference held in 1965 to discuss a problem that has bedeviled 
Soviet historiography for decades—the transition from feudalism to capital- 
ism in Russia.? Soviet students of their country's history have long taken it 
for granted that Russia passed through a feudal epoch, which began as 
early as the ninth or tenth century and persisted until 1861, when serfdom 
was abolished and the capitalist era ushered in. Understandably they have 
considered the investigation of the genesis of capitalism “within the womb 
of the old order" one of their major tasks.* If something like leaden con- 


from the archives. On these matters and on other developments in post-Stalin historiography, 
see John Keep and Lilianna Brisby, eds, Contemporary History in the Soviet Mirror (New 
York, 1964); Kurt Marko, Sowjethistoriker zwischen Ideologie und Wissenschaft (Cologne, 
1964); Hans Rogger, "Politics, Ideology, and History in the USSR: The Search for Coexistence," 
Soviet Studies, 16 (1965): 259-75; and Arthur P. Mendel, "Current Soviet Theory of History: 
New Trends or Old?" AHR, 72 (1966-67): 50-78. See also the journal Kritika (published three 
times a year at Cambridge, Mass), which performs a valuable service by printing long and 
often penetrating reviews of Soviet historical works. 

2In contrast to the prevailing view, Fernand Braudel some years ago laid on Western his- 
torians the obligation to “follow and follow closely the work of [Soviet] historians" unless they 
would risk ignoring "an entire 'continent' of history." See the editorial note in Annales: 
Économies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 12 (1957): 127. 

3 The conference, sponsored by the Academy of Sciences’ Scientific Council on "the lawfulness 
[zakonomernost’] of the historical development of society and the transition from one socio- 
economic stage to another," took place in Moscow on June 2-4, 1965. It was attended by some 
three hundred historians from all over the USSR. Before the conference began, each received a 
copy of a report composed by a committee whose members were I. F. Gindin, L. V. Danilova, 
I. D. Koval'chenko, L. V. Milov, A. P. Novosel'tsev, N. I. Pavlenko, M. K. Rozhkova, and P. G. 
Ryndziunskii. Pavienko was the committee's leading spirit and spokesman. The printed record 
(hereafter Perekhod) includes the report, the comments on it offered by thirty-eight of the con- 
ferees, a digest of written remaxks submitted bv persons who, for lack of time, had no oppor- 
tunity to speak, and a brief set of recommendations developed out of the conference materials. 
The first published information about the conference was a brief report: Iu. Bromlei, "Izuchenie 
problemy perekhoda ot feodalizma k kapitalizmu v Rossii" (The Study of the Problem of the 
Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism in Russia), Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 85 (1965): 
114-16. The following year more of the substance of the controversy was publicized through 
articles by representatives of the contending groups: I. A. Bulygin, E. I. Indova, A. A. Preobra- 
zhenskii, Iu. A. Tikhonov, and S. M. Troitskii, "Nachal'nyi etap genezisa kapitalizma v Rossii” 
(The Opening Phase of the Genesis of Capitalism in Russia), Voprosy Istorii, no. 10 (1966): 
65-90; N. L Pavlenko, “Spornye voprosy genezisa kapitalizma v Rossii” (Controversial Questions 
on the Genesis of Capitalism in Russia), ibid., no. 11 (1966): 81-102. The Soviet controversy may 
be compared with the debate among non-Soviet Marxists on the same problem in the history of 
Western Europe. See Paul Sweezy, ed., The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism (London, 
1959). 

4 Students of Russian historical writing are familiar with M. N. Pokrovskii's ill-starred attempt 
to prove the dominance of commercial capitalism in seventeenth-century Russia. After he and 
his work were denounced in the early 1930s something of a vacuum existed on the matter of 
the genesis of capitalism in Russia. The question figured prominently again in the protracted 
discussions of periodization that occurred in the years following the Second World War. The 
vacuum was soon filled by the conception shortly to be described. See Konstantin Shteppa, Rus- 
sian Historians and the Soviet State (New Brunswick, 1962), 114-15, 246-75; and Leo Yaresh, 
“The Problem of Periodization,” in C. E. Black, ed., Rewriting Russian History (2d ed.; New 
York, 1962), 42-77. 
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formity was ever a fair characterization of Soviet work on this theme, it 
certainly is no Jonger, for the conference proceedings spotlight a lively con- 
troversy of absorbing interest. 

The conference centered on a committee report, which sets out the 
broad range of questions in dispute, including such basic matters as the 
time the process began and the manner in which it unfolded. On the first 
point, a few Soviet historians—for example, D. P. Makovskii and Academi- 
cian S. G. Strumilin—had opted for the sixteenth century, and a large 
majority for the seventeenth.5 The committee report rejects both these 
views and fixes the beginning of the genesis of capitalism in Russia in the 
1760s. To the proponents of the seventeenth century the transitional period 
in Russia, though exhibiting some variations, appeared fundamentally 
similar to that in Western Europe. In the committee report similarities of 
a very general kind are acknowledged, but they are definitely overshadowed 
by profound differences that impart to the Russian historical process its 
distinctive character. The report canvasses not only substantive but theo- 
retical and methodological issues as well, and indicts modes of investigation 
and interpretation that brought to predominance what it takes to be 
a lamentably erroneous conception of a highly significant slice of Russian 
history. The treatment of these matters makes plain that many of our mis- 
givings about much of Soviet historiography are shared by numerous 
members of the Soviet historical guild.® 

It will be readily appreciated that the conference report could not have 
been a bolt out of the blue. Over a period of time a paradigm for the ' 
transition from feudalism to capitalism in Russia had taken shape and 
served as the framework for research." Beginning in the mid-1950s, however, 
the findings and reflections of a number of investigators brought one 
facet of the paradigm after another into question. The doubts voiced, 
sometimes implicitly and sometimes explicitly, by such historians as N. M. 
Druzhinin, N. L. Rubinshtein, V. K. Iatsunskii, S. D. Skazkin, and N. I. 
Pavlenko, apparently went unheeded.® But as additional contrary evidence 

5 For a generally positive review of D. P. Makovskii's book (see note 20 below), which included 
an approving introduction by S. G. Strumilin, see Richard Hellie “The Foundations of Russian 
Capitalism," Slavic Review, 26 (1967): 148-54. 

6 For example, the first pages of the committee report make many of the very same critical 
points on methodology and interpretation as 1 did in my review essay of N. M. Druzhinin et al., 
eds, Goroda feodal'noi Rossii (The Towns of Feudal Russia) (Moscow, 1966); see Baron, “The 
Town in 'Feudal Russia," Slavic Review, 28 (1969): 116-22. 

71 use here T. H. Kuhn's terminology, for what has occurred in Soviet historiography on the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism is reminiscent of, though not identical with, the pattern 
Kuhn described in his book The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (2d ed.; Chicago, 1970). 

8A very important publication implicitly critical of the paradigm was Druzhinin's report to 
the International Congress of Historians in Rome in 1955, entitled Genezis kapitalizma v Rossii 
(The Genesis of Capitalism in Russia) (Moscow, 1955). V. K. Iatsunskii, a more combative his- 
torian, polemicized against the prevailing view in his review of N. V. Ustiugov's highly touted 
work on the salt industry at Solikamsk (see note 12 below) in Istoriia SSSR, no. 1 (1958): 193-96; 
and in his article, "Osnovnye etapy genezisa kapitalizma v Rossii" (Fundamental Stages of the 
Genesis of Capitalism in Russia), ibid., no. 5 (1958): 59-91. In a symposium in 1959 Iatsunskii, 


Academician S. D. Skazkin, and A. L. Shapiro constituted a panel that broadened the attack. 
Their papers are published in Ezhegodnik po agrarnoi istorii vostochnoi Evropy 1959 g. (An- 
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accumulated, the doubters evidently coalesced into a group prepared 
to do battle for their convictions. The conference in 1965 was a con- 
frontation between opposing schools, and the initiative lay with the in- 
surgents. The committee report they produced summarized and synthesized 
the evidence developed over a period of at least a decade for an alterna- 
tive view of the Russian historical process. A trenchant critique of the 
paradigm, it not surprisingly called forth counterattacks and strenuous 
objections to what was dubbed its "historiographical nihilism." Al- 
though a few points were scored against them, the committee and its 
adherents nevertheless plainly carried the day, and subsequent develop- 
ments appear to confirm their victory.? Is it fanciful to see in all this some- 
thing of a revolution in Soviet historiography? 

In the years just after the Second World War Soviet historians found in 
a statement Lenin made in 1894 a principal guideline for their research. 


Only the new period of Russian historv (approximately from the seventeenth 
century) is characterized by the actual amalgamation of all . . . the regions, 
lands, and principalities into one whole. This amalgamation . . . was brought 
about by the increasing exchange among regions, the gradually growing cir- 
culation of commodities, and the concentration of small local markets into 
a single, all-Russian market. Since the leaders and masters of the process were 
merchant capitalists, the creation of these national ties were nothing else than 
the creation of bourgeois ties.10 


The extraordinary significance attached to the statement may be gauged 
by the words of two principals in the controversy, A. A. Preobrazhenskii 
and Iu. Tikhonov, who have claimed that it "provides the key to the 


nual on the Agrarian History of Eastern Europe: 1959) (Moscow, 1961), 21-68. N. L. Rubin- 
shtein was the first Soviet historian, to my knowledge, to call into question the interpretation 
put upon one of Lenin's statements, which, as will shortly appear, plays a central role in the 
controversy. See his “Territorial’noe razdelenie truda i razvitie vserossiiskogo rynka” (The Ter- 
ritorial Division of Labor and the Development of the All-Russian Market), in V. V. Al'tman, 
ed., Iz istorii rabochego klassa i revoliutsionnogo dvizheniia: Sbornik statei pamiati Akademika 
Anny Mikhailouny Pankratovoi (On the History of the Working Class and the Revolutionary 
Movement: A Collection of Articles in Memory of Academician Anna Mikhailovna Pankratova) 
(Moscow, 1958), 87-100. Pavlenko's studies of the metallurgical industry in the eighteenth cen- 
tury turned up irrefutable evidence of the very special character of Russia's socioeconomic de- 
velopment; see especially his Istoriia metallurgii v Rossii XVIII veka (History of Metallurgy in 
Eighteenth-Century Russia) (Moscow, 1962). 

9'The recommendations that grew out of the conference materials and axe a part of the 
printed record clearly aimed to strike a compromise, but this in no way conceals the fact that 
the insurgents routed their adversaries. This conclusion is confirmed by examination of the 
follow-up statements of the contending groups (see the two articles cited in note 3 above). The 
turgidity of the first and the brilliance of the second correspond roughly to the merit of the 
arguments advanced by each side, E. I. Zaozerskaia's recent study of Russian industry in early 
modern times, U istokov krupnogo proizvodstva v russkoi promyshlennosti XVI-XVII vekov 
(The Sources of Large-Scale Production in Russian Industry of the Sixteenth through Seven- 
teenth Centuries) (Moscow, 1970), adds further support to the case advanced in the 1965 com- 
mittee report. The proponents of the disenthroned outlook have not surrendered, but it seems 
true that something like the views advanced by the committee report now have the support of 
the greater number of Soviet historians concerned with this problem. 

10 The statement occurred in a polemic against the Populist writer N. K. Mikhailovskii in the 
pamphlet "Who Are the 'Friends of the People' and How They Fight against the Social Demo- 
crats?" See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works (Moscow, 1963-68), 1: 154-55. 
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understanding of a whole epoch in the history of our motherland." Its 
critical importance evidently rested on three counts: first, the phrase "the 
new period" demarcated a major division of Russia's history; second, the 
lines following that phrase sketched the content of the "new period," 
perceived as nothing other than the genesis of capitalism; and third, the 
beginning of the process was fixed in the seventeenth century. 

If Lenin supplied the basis of periodization, Soviet investigators derived 
from Marx the stages and criteria, the categories of thought, and the modes 
of analysis wherewith to trace the evolution from feudalism to capitalism. 
Armed with these concepts, students of Russia's socioeconomic history in 
the centuries preceding the abolition of serfdom have worked through vast 
masses of archival material in search of evidence to underpin them. The 
countless articles, hundreds of dissertations, and scores of book-length 
monographs that resulted invariably recited Lenin's statement of 1894 and 
professed to have corroborated it. For the seventeenth century, evidence 
was adduced for the separation of agriculture from nonagricultural pro- 
duction in a developing social division of labor; the gradual replacement 
of a natural, self-sufficient economy by a national market based on commod- 
ity production, territorial division of labor, and greatly increased signif- 
icance of towns and merchants; the rise of large-scale industrial enter- 
prises (manufactories) employing hired labor; and social differentiation 
in town and countryside, which bespoke the primary accumulation of 
capital in the hands of a nascent bourgeoisie and the divorce of significant 
numbers of producers from the means of production.” 


11 See A. A. Preobrazhenskii and Iu. A. Tikhonov, “Itogi izucheniia nachal'nogo etapa sklady- 
vaniia vserossiiskogo rynka (XVII v.)” (The Results of Study of the First Step in the Formation 
of the All-Russian Market [Seventeenth Century], Voprosy Istorii, no. 4 (1961): 80. This article 
summarizes the evidence accumulated up to that time in support of what I have called the 
paradigm. Judgments similar to the one quoted are frequently encountered in the literature. 

12 Among representative works one finds such instructive titles as: Voprosy genezisa kapitalizma 
v Rossii (Problems of the Genesis of Capitalism in Russia) (Leningrad, 1960); L. Beskrovny et al., 
eds, K voprosu o pervonachal’nom nakoplenii v Rossii (XVII-XVIII vo.) (On the Problem of 
Primary Accumulation in Russia [Seventeenth through Eighteenth Centuries]) (Moscow, 1958); 
A. Ts. Merzon and Iu. A. Tikhonov, Rynok Ustiuga Velikogo v period skladyvaniia vseros- 
siiskogo rynka (XVII vek) (The Market at Ustiug the Great in the Period of the All-Russian 
Market in Formation [Seventeenth Century] (Moscow, 1960); N. V. Ustiugov, Solevarennaia 
promyshlennost’ Soli Kamskoi v XVII veke (The Saltworks Industry in Solikamsk in the Seven- 
teenth Century) (Moscow, 1957); N. A. Baklanova, Torgovo-promyshlennaia deiatel'nost' Kalmy- 
kovykh vo vtoroi polovine XVII v. K istorii formirovaniia russkoi burzhuazii (The Commercial- 
Industrial Activity of the Kalmykovs in the Last Half of the Seventeenth Century: On the History 
of the Formation of the Russian Bourgeoisie) (Moscow, 1959); A. M. Pankratova, Formiro- 
vanie proletariata v Rossii (XVII-XVIII vv.) (The Formation of the Proletariat in Russia [Seven- 
teenth through Eighteenth Centuries]) (Moscow, 1963); and Druzhinin, Goroda feodal'noi Rossii. 
These titles suggest the great efforts invested in demonstrating that the seventeenth century was 
indeed the seedbed of Russian capitalism. All the works named, however, cannot fairly be as- 
signed to one neat category. If some were consciously designed to illustrate particular formulas, 
others exhibit a decided independence of spirit. For example, in spite of the title given her 
book, Pankratova forthrightly declares her disagreement with those who discern capitalistic 
relations in seventeenth-century Russia: “There can be no talk of capitalism or a proletariat in 
the Marxian sense in the seventeenth or even the eighteenth centuries, except for the last two 
or three decades of the latter." Formirovanie proletariata, 9. 'The views she develops on Russian 
towns (pp. 82-85) are also markedly contrary to the ebullient portrayal of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century towns given by most contributors to Druzhinin, Goroda feodal'noi Rossii. 
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The prevailing interpretation of the seventeenth century deeply colored 
the treatment of what followed. If the genesis of capitalism was already 
well begun, then it was only logical, indeed "lawful" (zakonomernyi), that 
it should continue to develop in extent and depth.* The dominant Soviet 
historiography discerned the more or less smooth build-up of the indexes 
cited earlier, the passage of quantitative increases into qualitative changes, 
and the maturing of the crisis of the feudal regime. Contradictions generated 
between modes of production increasingly capitalistic in nature and re- 
lations of production colored by feudalism found expression in class struggle. 
In the first half.of the nineteenth century the contradictions became 
ever more acute, created a revolutionary situation in the later 1850s, and 
ultimately made inescapable the abolition of serfdom. Works rooted in 
the paradigm not infrequently included qualifications that appear to cast 
doubt on its validity, but in the final analysis they were generally minimized 
or completely left out of account.’ As a consequence, even though it brought 
masses of facts into play, the dominant rendering of this period of Russian 
history tended to be both highly schematic and misleading. 

The committee found especially telling weapons for its assault upon 
the paradigm in the writiggs of Druzhinin and A. G. Man'kov. Man'kov, 
author of virtually the only postwar, book-length Soviet work on the seven- 
teenth century that ran against the current, bad called attention to "the 
peculiar situation that [had come] to prevail in [Soviet] historiography.” 
Most authors, he observed, are concerned with “the search for ‘new phenom- 
ena' in the economy of seventeenth-century Russia, by which they under- 
stand the rudiments of capitalist relations in the spheres of both commodity 
production and exchange. Meanwhile [they] take into account only to 
a very feeble extent the dominant feudal-serf relations, which continued 
to grow in strength." Such investigators paid only lip service to what was 
dominant while concentrating their attention on tendencies of a relatively 
minor order. The greater part of Soviet research on the entire transitional 


13 The lawfulness (zakonomernost') of the historical process has of course been a central con- 
cept of Soviet historiography. I agree with the observations of Arthur P. Mendel ("Current 
Soviet Theory of History,” 57) and Hans Rogger “Politics, Ideology, and History in the USSR,” 
266-68) on the ambiguity of the concept in recent Soviet historical writing. 

14'To illustrate, Tikhonov wrote of the Ustiug area: “The deepening social division of labor 
was conditioned by the growth of commercialization of agriculture in the seventeenth century." 
After this unequivocal assertion we xead: "It was not possible to establish quantitatively the 
relationship between the value of agricultural production and the share marketed." A bit further 
along he adds: "However, there is no need to exaggerate the extent of development of com- 
modity production in the feudal village. By nó means all the peasant economies were closely 
linked to the market. Even part of the richest of the peasants [and] some townsmen were still 
only going over to regular sale of their products. Many middlemen did not carry on market 
operations systematically." Merzon and Tikhonov, Rynok Ustiuga Velikogo, 657-58. Despite the 
qualifications, the initial quotation is taken to define the situation. At the conference Iatsunskii 
destroyed its last shred of credibility. He had calculated the ratio of marketed to harvested grain 
for the individual peasant household of the region and found it to average two per cent. 
Perekhod, 267. 
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period, Man'kov plainly implied, represented Russian historical reality as 
in a distorting mirror.’ 

The committee underscored the need to attend not only to the old as 
well as the new but also to the relative weight of the one as against the 
other and to the effects each produced upon the other. It deplored the 
narrowly economic focus of much of Soviet research and the failure to 
give due consideration to a whole range of other forces and factors—such 
as the merchants and gentry, the reverse actions of the political super- 
structure on the economic base, and the role of foreign relations and 
influences—whose neglect made it impossible to perceive the Russian 
historical process rightly, and in its wholeness. The committee endorsed 
the use of the comparative-historical method as an effective way to achieve 
understanding of "the general and the unique in their unity . . . to 
reveal the different forms of the historical process.''!9 

Following some such principles Druzhinin had ten years earlier pro- 
duced an interpretation of the genesis of capitalism in Russia that, with 
some qualification and considerable supplementation, the committee em- 
braced. Druzhinin had emphasized not the similarity but the contrast 
between the Russian and West European transition from feudalism to 
capitalism. Capitalistic elements began to appear in Russia not after the 
liquidation of serfdom as in the West but while feudal-serf relations were 
still developing vigorously. Russia did not participate in the overseas 
expansion that spurred the commercial revolution in the West. Instead 
it long remained essentially a country of natural economy with a weakly 
developed commercial-industrial sector and an inconsequential bourgeoisie. 
In Russia primary accumulation of capital and the formation of a free 
labor force proceeded very slowly, and, until the second half of the eighteenth 
century, much of the industrial base stemmed from state initiative and 
relied heavily on compulsory labor. Capitalistic development in Russia 
proceeded simultaneously with the further development of a powerfully 
entrenched feudalism, which displayed a notable ability to adapt to chang- 
ing needs and circumstances. Its success in assimilating elements of the 
new was nowhere better expressed than in the conduct of the nascent 


15 A. G, Man'kov, Razvitie krepostnogo prava v Rossii vo vtoroi polovine XVII veka (The De- 
velopment of Serfdom in Russia in the Second Half of the Seventeenth Century) (Moscow, 1962), 
5-6. Man'kov's book focused on the extension and strengthening of the so-called feudal-serf 
order in the last half of the seventeenth century. Among other things he emphasized that the 
town populations were reduced to a condition analogous to that of peasant-serfs (see ch. 4). 

16 Perekhod, 6; italics mine. 'The report located in the era of the "cult of personality" a drive 
to assimilate the national histories of all countries [read: Russia and the West European lands] 
to a single [read: Western] pattern, which had as its complement the discontinuation of com- 
parative-historical studies. Soviet historians, the committee maintained, unfortunately tended 
to see Russia's transition from feudalism to capitalism as similar to the "classical" English model 
(p. 6). This criticism is directed against a too mechanical transposition of Marx's formulas, 
derived from his extended study of English history, to a radically different context. 
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bourgeoisie, which essentially accommodated. itself to, rather than strug- 
gled against, the existing order.!” 

Druzhinin included the seventeenth century in the transitional period, 
although the general contours of his interpretation would seem to allow 
for only the most feeble beginnings there. Others directly contradicted 
the claims for the seventeenth century made above all by N. V. Ustiugov 
and his followers. In a much-cited article published in 1950 Ustiugov 
had discovered a significant movement in the seventeenth century from 
handicraft production for use or local order to commodity production— 
Le. a strong drive toward market relations. He wrote a painstaking study 
of the salt industry at Solikamsk, the greatest center of seventeenth- 
century Russia's most important industry, and found distinctly capitalistic 
tendencies there.18 Under his influence, many other researchers undertook 
to demonstrate the existence of the same commercial and industrial phe- 
nomena in different localities or lines of production. Ustiugov also edited 
several important volumes designed to flesh out the conception he cham- 
pioned, which is well rendered by the title of one of them: The Russian 
State in the Seventeenth Century: New Phenomena in Socioeconomic, 
Political, and Cultural Life.? 

Attacks upon the claims for the seventeenth century, both earlier and 
in the committee report, were two-pronged. On one hand, they denied 
the interpretation put upon the evidence adduced; on the other, they con- 
tested the prevailing interpretation of Lenin’s 1894 statement, which the 
evidence was supposed to corroborate. The search for the new, the 
critics asserted, had misled overzealous investigators to antedate the ap- 
pearance of capitalistic elements or to exaggerate the significance of such 


17 Druzhinin, Genezis kapitalizma v Rossii, 9-12, 18, 34, 97. 

18 N, V. Ustiugov, “Remeslo i melkoe tovarnoe proizvodstvo v Russkom gosudarstve XVII v." 
(Handicrafts and Small-Scale Commodity Production in the Seventeenth-Century Russian State), 
Istoricheskie Zapiski, 34 (1950): 166-97; Ustiugov, Solevarennaia promyshlennost' Soli Kamskoi 
v XVII veke. 

19 Ustiugov, ed., Russkoe gosudarstvo v XVII veke. Novye iavleniia v sotsial'no-ekonomicheskoi, 
politicheskoi, i kul'turnoi zhizni (The Russian State in the Seventeenth Century: New Phenomena 
in Socioeconomic, Political, and Cultural Life) (Moscow, 1961). Ustiugov also edited the volume 
by Merzon and Tikhonov (see note 12 above), which purportedly confirmed beyond a doubt the 
case for capitalistic market relations in the seventeenth century, even as Ustiugov's study of the 
salt industry was to have demonstrated the capitalistic character of production. One of the two 
editors of Ocherki istorii SSSR. Period feodalizma: XVII v. (Essays in the History of the USSR. 
'The Feudal Period: The Seventeenth Century) (Moscow, 1955), the volume on the seventeenth 
century in the most important multivolume general work of the last decades, Ustiugov also 
contributed more heavily to the volume's sections on the economy than any other writer. He 
plainly exerted a wider influence, but his two most conspicuous disciples were and are Pre- 
obrazhenskii and Tikhonov. In 1961 the two produced an article (see note 11 above) sum- 
marizng the evidence thus far discovered in favor of the seventeenth century as the period 
when capitalism began to develop in Russia. Preobrazhenskii contributed an appreciation of his 
master to the posthumous Festschrift to Ustiugov, fittingly entitled The Towns of Feudal 
Russia. Oddly enough Ustiugov was scarcely mentioned, much less directly attacked, in the 1965 
committee report, although it is plain that he was one, if not the, major architect of the con- 
ception under fire. Perhaps this is to be explained by reluctance to assail a recently deceased 
(1963) and personally respected and well-liked comrade. Contributors to the discussion fre- 
quently cited Ustiugov's interpretations, however—sometimes approvingly, sometimes skeptically, ` 
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as actually did arise.?? The larger industrial enterprises of the seventeenth 
century were few in number and frequently financed by foreign capital. 
In any case they could not be characterized as capitalistic manufactories 
because they involved no significant change in technology or in the organi- 
zation of production. Market relations in the seventeenth century were 
no more capitalistic. To be sure, commodity production increased, but 
production for sale occurred to a limited extent everywhere while feudalism 
prevailed. 'The same was true of economic inequality among the peasants 
and the employment of hired labor, evidence of which was erroneously 
cited as proof of the advent of capitalistic features in the seventeenth 
century. Least of all was anything resembling early capitalist relationships 
to be found in agriculture, the most important branch of the economy. 

For the critics, the Solikamsk salt industry and the trade activity of the 
White Sea region (Pomor'e) so important to their opponents' case, 
actually possessed only a local and transitory rather than a national and 
transforming significance. Special local circumstances accounted for the de- 
velopment of the salt industry and trade activity, and in the eighteenth 
century the one and the other were eclipsed.? Similarly almost none of the 
great merchant families that arose in the seventeenth century survived into 
the eighteenth.? If some rudiments of capitalistic relations appeared in 


20 The predating of the advent of capitalistic relations in Russia was a principal object of 
criticism in the papers by Skazkin, latsunskii, and Shapiro delivered to the conference on East 
European agrarian history in 1959. The extreme to which this tendency might be pushed is 
illustrated in the work of Makovskii, who proposed in all seriousness that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury "the trade turnover in the markets of [no] country in Europe could have been greater than 
Russia's" One of the participants in the 1965 conference, M. T. Beliavskii, remarked ironically 
that someone might take it into his head to fix the beginning of Russian capitalism's genesis in 
the Bronze Age. See Ezhegodnik po agrarnoi istorii vostochnoi Evropy 1959 g., 21, 26-28, 32-33, 
48-49, 52-54; D. P. Makovskii, Razvitie tovarno-denezhnykh otnoshenii v sel'shom khoziaistve 
russkogo gosudarstva v XVI veke (The Development of Commodity-Money Relations in the 
Agriculture of the Seventeenth-Century Russian State) (Smolensk, 1963), 77; Perekhod, $08. 

21 A good many of these arguments had already been adduced in the critical writings referred 
to in note 8 above, The committee report stresses the multiformity of the historical process in 
Russia, the large regional variations, which made it hazardous to draw generalizations from the 
developments disclosed in one area. Perekhod, 5, 112. Zaozerskaia's recent book further spikes 
the claims made for the salt industry and shows that other industries in seventeenth-century 
Russia were more backward. Not only did technology in the salt industry remain stagnant for 
centuries, but in the seventeenth century the industry's entrepreneurs persistently strove to con- 
vert the workers they hired into a compulsory labor force. See Zaozerskaia, U istokov krupnogo 
proizvodstva v russkoi promyshlennosti XVI-XVII vekov, 64-66, 98, 446-50; she directly con- 
tradicts Ustiugov's claims for the salt industry on pp. 49, 151, 175-78, 185. 

22 This very important point emerged initially in S. V. Bakhrushin’s work and was confirmed 
by the researches of K. V. Bazilevich, N. A. Baklanova, and V. A. Aleksandrov. See Bakhrushin's 
articles, “Promyshlennye predpriatiia russkikh torgovykh liudei v XVII v." (The Industrial En- 
terprises of the Seventeenth-Century Merchants) and "Torgi gostia Nikitina v Sibiri i Kitae" 
(The Commercial Enterprises of Gost' Nikitin in Siberia and China), in his Nauchnye trudy 
(Moscow, 1952-59): vols. 2, 3: pt. 1; K. V. Bazilevich, "Krupnoe torgovoe predpriatie (Bosovykh) 
v Moskovskom gosudarstve v pervoi polovine XVII veka" (A Great Trading Enterprise [the 
Bosovs'] in the Moscow State in the First Half of the Seventeenth Century), Izvestiia Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie obshchestvennykh nauk, ser. 7, no. 4 (1932): 783-811; and V. A, Alek- 
sandrov, ''Sibirskie torgovye liudi Ushakovy" (The Siberian Merchants—the Ushakovs) in 
Ustiugov, Russkoe gosudarstvo u XVII veke, 181-50. Baklanova's study of the Kalmykovs (see 
note 12 above) reveals that they suffered a like fate. No Soviet writer has attempted to deter- 
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seventeenth-century Russia, the committee report concluded, they were 
sporadic in nature, unstable, and either could not survive in or were 
deformed by the feudal-serf milieu, whose evolution was then the decisive 
factor in the country’s development. 

In 1958 and 1959 Rubinshtein, Academician Skazkin, and others had 
taken issue with the prevalent interpretation of Lenin's 1894 statement. 
Skazkin gently hinted at the imprudence of treating as holy writ a brief 
remark Lenin had made in the heat of a polemic against the populist N. K. 
Mikhailovskii. Less persuasively, he suggested that when Lenin referred 
to "the creation of bourgeois ties" he had in mind something quite dif- 
ferent from what his interpreters supposed. Neither he nor anyone else 
pointed out that in 1894 Lenin was a mere twenty-four years of age, and 
no matter how great his genius he could have possessed little knowledge 
of seventeenth-century socioeconomic history, if only because the study 
of the subject had scarcely begun.? Rubinshtein and the authors of the 
report took a different but effective line: they used the authority of the more 
mature Lenin, the author of The Development of Capitalism in Russia 
and subsequent works, to refute the interpretation widely imputed to 
Lenin's 1894 statement. Lenin had been intensely aware of the powerful 
influence of feudal-serf relations on the course of Russian history, and he 
knew the great difficulties capitalism had in making its way even as late as 
the first half of the nineteenth century. His more fully elaborated views 
were hardly consistent with the exaggerated claims Soviet historians made 
for the seventeenth century, and they also stressed the very special qualities 
that sharply distinguished Russia's evolution from that of Western Europe.?* 

Among the peculiarities of the Russian historical process the committee 
stressed uneven development and what others have called combined de- 
velopment. Unevenness refers both to Russia's lag behind the West and 
the differential rates and modes of socioeconomic change in different parts 
of the vast Russian realm; combined development to the blending of old 
forms with new in distinctive arrangements, particularly as a result of 
borrowing that was calculated to overcome the lag. Thus in the first half 
of the eighteenth century military exigency impelled the state to import 
Western technology as a means of promoting large-scale industrial develop- 
ment—but that development was essentially noncapitalistic in type. Large 


mine systematically the survival rate of the big commercial operators. An investigation I have 
made, which is to be published in California Slavic Studies, reveals that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury only one great merchant family in four managed to perpetuate its status longer than one 
generation and almost none longer than two. 

28 The committee report and Pavlenko's follow-up article in 1966 both embraced Skazkin's 
view of Lenin's statement, but A. M. Sakharov, one of the conferees, justifiably cast doubt on 
this tortured interpretation. Pavlenko remarked in his article that little was known o£ seven- 
teenth-century socioeconomic history when Lenin made his pronouncement. See Perekhod, 25, 
190; Pavlenko, "Spornye voprosy genezisa kapitalizma v Rossii," 82, 88. 

24 Rubinshtein, “Territorial’noe razdelenie truda i razvitie vserossiiskogo rynka,” 89-90; 
Perekhod, 38-40, 52, passim. 
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enterprises most untypical of a feudal economy arose, but they were 
bent to the norms of the feudal-serf order. The working force consisted 
in the main of compulsory-serf rather than free-hired labor. A goodly share 
of the enterprises came under the control of the landowning gentry, and 
merchant-industrialists, the nearest thing Russia had to a bourgeoisie, 
wanted nothing more than the right to exploit serf labor and to attain 
gentry status. The feudal-serf order demonstrated its resiliency, its ability 
to promote the development of productive forces without changing the 
basic social arrangements.? 

The committee report presents persuasive evidence for a beginning of 
genuinely capitalistic relationships in a sector of Russian industry in the 
1760s. “The characterization of the next hundred years, which culminated 
in the emancipation of the serfs, however, is equivocal and less compelling. 
To its credit the committee scotches some dubious claims advanced by 
certain Soviet historians: that the peasant revolt led by Pugachev “objec- 
tively" aimed at the establishment of a bourgeois order and that Russia 
went through an industrial revolution in the decades preceding the abolition 
of serfdom.” While rejecting viewpoints that plainly derive from ideology 
rather than evidence, the committee report itself is not entirely free from 
the same fault. It characterizes the century in question as the period in 
which the march of capitalism became an irreversible process, when its 
advance progressively eroded and undermined the feudal-serf order until 
that system entered upon its final crisis. Evidence for such an interpretation 
is not wanting, but this view ultimately fails, for the "contradictions" were 
of course resolved through a reform from above rather than a revolution 
from below. Though not articulated into a whole, the elements of an 
alternative—and more convincing—interpretation are to be found in the 
report. More than once it suggests that even in the first half of the nine- 


25 The image of eighteenth-century socioeconomic development depicted in the committee 
report derives in considerable part from Pavlenko's studies. G. V. Plekhanov applied concep- 
tions approximating to the theory of uneven and combined development to Russia to a limited 
extent, but it was particularly Trotsky who in 1906 developed this approach in an arresting 
manner. Soviet historians consider Lenin as the progenitor of the theory, but irrespective of its 
source the impulse of Soviet historians to utilize this illuminating approach is not the least 
interesting recent development in Soviet historiography. In the West, Alexander Gerschenkron 
has most fruitfully analyzed Russia's economic development in some such terms. The paradoxical 
view advanced at the 1965 conference that Peter the Great's consolidation of “feudal-sexf” rela- 
tions gave momentum to Russian economic development was anticipated by Gerschenkron. See 
S. H. Baron, Plekhanov, the Father of Russian Marxism (Stanford, 1963), 113-14, 355-57; Isaac 
Deutscher, The Prophet Armed: Trotsky, 1879-1921 (New York, 1954), 148-54; and Alexander 
Gerschenkron, Economic Backwardness in Historical Perspective (New York, 1962); for the point 
on Peter the Great, see pp. 18, 135, 153-54- 

28 The committee report also argued that the Cossacks were the key element in the “peasant 
wars" (Perekhod, 32-33)—a position hotly disputed by a number of conferees. Earlier writers 
who had espoused the position the committee now affirmed had been sharply criticized in 
Ocherki istorii SSSR. Period feodalixma: XVII v., 9-13. The argument advanced for a pre-emanci- 
pation industrial revolution, notably by Academician Strumilin, was, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, informed by a tendency in the 1940s "to exaggerate the technical-economic attainments 
of tsarist Russia." Perekhod, 72. : 
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teenth century the feudal-serf order still gave some indications of vitality; 
it still had not exhausted its potentialities. The “crisis” might have been 
protracted indefinitely, we may infer, and all the more so because, as the 
committee acknowledges (following Lenin), the revolutionary forces in 
the mid-nineteenth century were insignificant?" Seen from this angle 
Russia’s defeat in the Crimean War rather than the specter öf revolution 
becomes the critical factor in the decision to abolish serfdom. 

The comments on the report, though uneven in quality, offer fascinating 
insights into the workings of the Soviet historical guild. The most penetrat- 
ing and impressive remarks came from the report's supporters (notably 
Pavlenko, A. L. Shapiro, L. V. Danilova, M. T. Beliavskii, M. Ia. Gefter, 
and Iatsunskii) from A. M. Sakharov, who shared the committee's critical 
spirit but disagreed with some of its findings, and from Iu. Iu. Kakhk, 
who displays notable analytical gifts. The upholders of the paradigm 
came off rather badly, and none worse than Preobrazhenskii. After Pav- 
lenko and Sakharov, among others, had castigated the substitution of 
“citationism” for profound study of theory and method, Preobrazhenskii 
proceeded to defend the construction under attack with a long string of quo- 
tations from Marx-Engels and Lenin. Insisting once again that Lenin’s 
characterization of the “new period" remained the correct basis for grasp- 
ing the essence of seventeenth-century Russia, Preobrazhenskii strikingly 
confirmed the charges made against his group: in listing the "elements of 
the new" in the seventeenth century, he neglected to mention what was 
surely the most important of all—the definitive establishment of serfdom 
in the law code of 1649. Shaken by the attack, most of the defenders 
seemed to fall back on a more modest position: weak though the rudiments 
of capitalism earlier were, nevertheless they existed, accumulated, and laid 
the basis for the breakthrough of the 1760s, so that the preceding century 
or so should be included in the transitional period.?® 

27 The net effect of the report here is to undercut the dubious claims of Academician M. V. 
Nechkina and others that a revolutionary situation existed in Russia in 1859-61. Contributors 
to the conference discussion spoke of the exaggerated emphasis given peasant disturbances in 
explanations of the decision to abolish serfdom, and there was evident a sense of the incongruity 
of speaking of a revolutionary situation in the absence of a revolutionary class. Perekhod, 200, 
27172, 316-17. For a recent appraisal by an American scholar of Nechkina's position, see Charles 
Adler, Jr. “The ‘Revolutionary Situation 1859-1861” The Uses of an Historical Conception," 
Canadian Slavic Studies, 3 (1969): 383-99. The existence in the report of elements of two differ- 
ent explanations of the abolition of serfdom reflects some difference of opinion among members 
of the committee. Among these differences, according to Pavlenko, was the representation of the 
"crisis of the feudal-serf system"; another was “the role of the state and the influence of its 
policy on the socioeconomic processes of the transitional period." Perekhod, 109. Ryndziunskii and 
others also referred to differences within the committee (p. 204). In addition disagreements 
existed among those who generally supported the paradigm. For example, the views of Troitskii 
and M. la. Volkov on the character of the state in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were sharply at variance (pp. 139-40, 151—55). 

28 For Preobrazhenskii's remarks, see Perekhod, 213-22. The critics of “citationism” pointed 
out that great questions could not be settled by a quotation and that in any case one could find 
support in the “classics” for conflicting points of view (pp. 229-24, 113, 188-89). For the stance 
the upholders of the paradigm assumed after the conference, see Bulygin, Indova, Preobrazhen- 


skii, Tikhonov, and Troitskii, "Nachal'nyi etap genezisa kapitalizma v Rossii.” The group inad- 
vertently made a most damning admission when it argued that Lenin had based his statement on 
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Like the report, the discussion was remarkable for its demonstration of 
self-criticism and a mutual criticism expressed without fear or favor. Ref- 
erence was made to the deplorable effects of the "cult of personality" on 
historical work, among them efforts to prove Russian priority in all things— 
"including even the transformation of free people into serfs" E. M. 
Zhukov identified the often dogmatic rather than dialectical use made of 
theoretical propositions.as the source of "the increased skepticism of our 
academic youth." Shapiro reminded his colleagues of the historian's obliga- 
tion “to reconstruct an objective picture [rather than] to write what is 
congenial to the spirit." Historians of lesser rank rebuked several academi- 
cians—the most exalted members of the guild: Strumilin, whose imperfect 
understanding of the "classics" and faulty reasoning had led him to posit 
seriously mistaken views on major questions; M. V. Nechkina, whose 
brief for a revolutionary situation in the late 1850s was quietly shelved 
and whose objections to the report were termed “mechanistic”; and L. V. 
Cherepnin, for, among other things, having unjustly charged the committee 
with expounding Man'kov's views incorrectly.?? 

Certain of the substantive and methodological views expressed exhib- 
ited a refreshing openness, a readiness to entertain ideas once cönsid- 
ered taboo. The committee acknowledged the tentativeness of some of 
the positions it took and pointed to many questions that demanded further 
investigation. Both its members and various contributors to the discussion 
offered helpful suggestions for attaining greater precision (quantitative 
studies) and called for the careful formulation of criteria for demarcating 
the stages of development in the transition from feudalism to capitalism. 
Sakharov asked his colleagues to compare Russia's historical evolution 
not just with that of Western Europe but with the countries of the East 
as well. Some of those who attacked the report implied that its authors 
regarded the feudal-serf order in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
not only as progressing but—horribile dictu!—also as progressive. Sakharov, 
P. G. Ryndziunskii, and others openly declared that the feudal-serf order 
was indeed progressive and, moreover, essential to the nation's very exis- 
tence at a certain stage of its development, and that it should be judged 
historically and not by twentieth-century standards. Two conferees chal- 
lenged the prevailing view, evidently maintained with some differences in 
detail by both sides, of the character of the Russian state in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. In M. Ia. Volkov's opinion, it should not be 
likened to the European absolute monarchies for it was closer to what 
Marx had called “the Asiatic mode of rule.”30 


the seventeenth century not on Russian historical works but on pronouncements of Marx and 
Engels (p. 82). It follows that a statement with no historical basis whatever was uncritically ac- 
cepted as the authoritative guide to the understanding of a whole epoch by almost an entire 
generation of Soviet historians, 

29 Perekhod, 192, 106, 185, 10, 73-74, 13, 333, 304, 381-85. 

30 For the remarks of Sakharov, Volkov, and also V. I. Koretskii on Russia and the Oriental 
countries, see ibid., 192, 149-50, 399. These comments recall Plekhanov's interesting conception of 
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After examining the sketch of Russian history set out by the committee, 
the Western student is apt to exclaim: “But this interpretation is not so 
different from our own!” Quite so, and this convergence deserves emphasis. 
Still, one may be somewhat perplexed by the similarities, for the critical 
group of Soviet historians shows no inclination whatever to abandon 
Marxism-Leninism as the basis of historical research and understanding. 
We note, however, that the committee report and some of the commentators 
draw a distinction between a mechanistic, "logical" (aprioristic), citation- 
ridden, and therefore illegitimate employment of Marxism-Leninism and 
its more flexible, sensitive, dialectical use. I would translate this language 
into a distinction between poor and sound historical method. What may 
appear as an ingenuous and question-begging judgment may be tested in 
two ways. First, the specific methodological dicta commended by the critics 
command assent; among other things, they require balance in research 
and interpretation as against one-sidedness, the priority of evidence over 
formulas, a use of the comparative-historical method calculated to disclose 
the relationship between the general and the unique. Second, if the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, then the substantive findings in the com- 
mittee report and the research on which it is based testify to the enormous 
superiority of the newer methodology to the old.% Soviet and Western 
students of at least some phases of Russian history are now dealing with 
what is recognizably the same "continent," and, contrary to the situation 
some years ago, dialogue now appears entirely possible. 

Though all this is heartening, a few cautionary observations are in order. 
To all appearances the debate over the transition from feudalism to capital- 
ism has been permitted to run its course, with the laurels going to the victor 
in a free competition of ideas. ‘The constraints upon work in some of the 
more sensitive areas—such as the history of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union and contemporary history—have diminished little if at all. 
We cannot know the extent to which the demythologizing tendencies 
evident in the controversy considered here may spill over into other histori- 
cal realms or if the "crude administrative interference" of the 1930s, to 
which one of the conferees referred, may reappear in regions from which it 
had been withdrawn.?? 


Russia as an Oriental or semi-Oriental despotism in the centuries under consideration. Such 
ideas were either angrily denounced or blithely ignored for some decades in Soviet historiog- 
raphy. See S. H. Baron "Plekhanov's Russia: The Impact of the West upon an ‘Oriental’ 
Society," Journal of the History of Ideas, 19 (1958) 388-404; and Karl Wittfogel, ‚Oriental 
Despotism (New Haven, 1957), ch. 9. 

31 If my reasoning is correct, it should serve as an admonition that in dealing with Soviet 
historiography we not be put off by labels but are bound to look beyond to the substance of 
things. 

32 That both have occurred, however, is suggested by the recent case of A. Ia. Gurevich's 
Problemy genezisa feodalizma v zapadnoi Europe (Problems of the Genesis of Feudalism in 
Western Europe). See David B. Miller's review in the AHR, 76 (1971): 756-57. That fresh winds 
are blowing in other areas of Soviet historiography has been made evident in review articles 
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Even on the transition from feudalism to capitalism in Russia of course 
differences between Soviet and Western scholars remain. To a certain ex- 
tent they seem to me to be terminological rather than substantive, but they 
are also traceable to a lack of familiarity with other approaches—for 
example, the Weberian—to the problem of capitalistic development.?3 
The distance has been reduced, in part, by greater willingness on the 
Soviet side to acknowledge the state's role in shaping Russia's socioeconomic 
history. But while the most perceptive Soviet historians have succeeded 
in avoiding the Scylla of "economic materialism," they have been so wary 
of the Charybdis of "statism" that they have still not accorded full value 
to state policy and action. One finds evidence enough of a better apprecia- 
tion of the state now as obstructor, now as promoter of economic develop- 
ment, but this line of analysis seems never to be pursued systematically. 
If it were, Soviet historians might well find “the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism" a characterization incongruent with the “concrete-historical” 
facts of their country's past. Were such a perception to gain general accept- 
ance, that would constitute a full-blown scientific revolution. 


that have appeared since the completion of the present essay. See John Meyendorff, “The Cam- 
bridge and Soviet Histories of the Byzantine Empire: Religieus History and Theology," Slavic 
Review, 30 (1971): 619-23; and Alexander Gerschenkron, “Soviet Marxism and Absolutism," 
ibid., 853-69. 

33 1 have made a tentative application of certain of Weber's concepts to the Russian case in 
my article “The Weber Thesis and the Failure of Capitalist Development in “Early Modern’ 
Russia," Jahrbücher für Geschichte Osteuropas, 18 (1970): 321-36. 
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juLIÁN Marías, Generations: A Historical 
Method. Translated by HAROLD C. RALEY. Uni- 
versity: University of Alabama Press. 1970. Pp. 
xi, 220. $7.50. 


The book under consideration is one whose 
gist could easily be condensed into a ten-page 
essay. In fact the author obliges us by provid- 
ing, at the end of his work, a résumé that sums 
up his views on the relationship between gener- 
ational succession and the study of history. 
"Throughout his monograph he focuses simulta- 
neously on two tasks. One is to offer a theory 
of historical development based upon the for- 
mation and interaction of generations: units 
that he defines chronologically, sociologically, 
and, finally, with regard to their "epoch-mak- 
ing" capacities. He then attempts to prove that 
the vitalist philosophy of Ortega y Gasset, his 
own mentor, is the precondition for any proper 
understanding of historical generations. Sup- 
posedly, Ortega wrote conclusively on this sub- 
ject in El temo de nuestro tiempo (1923). 

An obvious question presents itself. Since 
Ortega had treated his topic in an exhaustive 
way, why should Marías have bothered to go 
over the same ground? Whatever the answer, 
one may be glad that he did. Generations is 
full of useful hints for conceptualizing the cy- 
cles of ideas and movements against the back- 
ground of changing times. And apropos of 
demonstrating the value of Ortega's thought, 
Marías makes informative excursions into the 
writings of other Europeans concerned with 
the generation in history. 

Although his treatment of Dilthey, Comte, 
Ranke, and other non-Spanish thinkers is 
sometimes grossly oversimplified, there is a 
sense of purpose that almost redeems the au- 


thor's superficiality. Marías wishes to save his 
countrymen from the impulse of going, cap in 
hand, to the Germans and French to learn 
about historical methodology. Ortega, a Span- 
iard, through the perception of true historical 
contemporaneity, had made an original contri- 
bution to the field. 

Mention should be made of Professor Raley's 
skill as a translator. His clear idiomatic lan- 
guage makes all of Marías's argumentative nu- 
ances accessible to American readers. More- 
over, his introductory comments are admirably 
brief and unobtrusive. 

PAUL GOTTFRIED 
New York University 


LEO BRAUDY. Narrative Form in History and Fic- 
tion: Hume, Fielding, & Gibbon. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 318. 
$10.00. 


This remarkable monograph is about the artis- 
tic element in historical method, the structure 
of narrative. Braudy sees Hume, Fielding, and 
Gibbon as experimenting with narrative forms 
that not merely presented but controlled their 
historical materials. It was of course Fielding 
who through fiction could most explicitly im- 
pose an imaginative order on factual reality. 
But the prominence Braudy consequently ac- 
cords to his novels—twice as much space as to 
Hume's History and three times as much as to 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall—should not mis- 
lead the reader into thinking that the study is 
concerned with “literature” rather than histo- 
riography. 

Braudy finds a progressive development in 
each of his three writers. Emancipating them- 
selves from traditional historiography, with its 
classical didacticism, they essayed different nar- 
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rative methods as their work went along. 
Hume, in his Stuart volumes, began with offer- 
ing the traditional "character" explanations; 
he muted them in the “Tudor volumes that fol- 
lowed, letting legal and institutional structures 
come to the fore; finally, in the volumes on the 
Middle Ages, he had recourse to interaction, 
contextual development, and the concept of 
the accretion of time. But Hume managed only 
to contain, not to control, his materials, pre- 
senting sometimes incompatible patterns, and 
not a consistent narrative voice. Fielding, con- 
cerned with private rather than public history, 
had more scope for redefining the historian's 
methods and tasks. In Joseph Andrews he re- 
jected irrelevant factuality and distilled a fac- 
tual sanction for authenticating history and fic- 
tion. In Jonathan Wild he attacked the use of 
providential and other transcendental explana- 
tions. His own program and practice are set 
out in Tom Jones. He searches for a structure 
to explain what is spontaneous and contingent, 
for "the balance between abstract and particu- 
lar, type and context, essence and appearance." 
Here, as in other novels, he makes the narrator 
instruct the reader in the conventions em- 
ployed and the states of affairs they illuminate. 
Fielding, Braudy remarks, teaches us how to 
understand reality through variety; his narra- 
tor is the model historian. 

Gibbon—Fielding's admirer, who made a 
prediction to the effect that Tom Jones would 
outlive the Habsburg monarchy—also offered a 
method for understanding rather than a the- 
matic interpretation. Sketched in the early 
Essai, pursued in the first three volumes of the 
Decline and Fall, and achieved in the last 
three is the ambition to make history the con- 
scious creation of a literary object. The esthetic 
order gains precedence; themes like corruption 
matter less than literary structuring; relative 
and open-ended judgments encroach on causal 
determinants, and long-range causes yield to 
suggestive perspectives on time and place. In- 
junctions to the reader and the narrative "I" 
increasingly obtrude. Gibbon had no commit- 
ment to any systematic historical or psychologi- 
cal explanation, "only to his own narrative 
voice and the coherence it creates." 

Braudy prefaces this study of the evolution 
of a new species of writing history by chapters 
on Clarendon and Bolingbroke. The treatment 
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of Bolingbroke is marred by some misconcep- 
tions, attributable to its purely textual nature. 
That of Clarendon is not as original or search- | 
ing as the account of the three major writers 
by which this monograph must be judged. The 
novelty of Braudy's approach—particularly for 
historians—marks a distinct advance in histo- 
riographical study. Since that study has often 
suffered from biographical reductionism, the 
reader will note with relief that Braudy as- 
cribes nothing about Fielding to his politics or 
about Gibbon to the Enlightenment. Yet some 
readers may feel uneasy about Braudy's textual 
asceticism and may spot some narrative proce- 
dures that owed less to literary experimenta- 
tion than to some convention or circumstance 
in the writer's career. But even they are likely 
to be swayed by Braudy's persuasive reasoning 
and effective diction. As a negative tribute to 
the quality and finish of the work, let it be 
noted that the only perceptible irritant seems 
to have been contributed by the publisher: the 
supererögatory practice of putting elision 
marks before quotations commencing with a 
lower-case letter. 

GEORGE H. NADEL 

Warnham, England 


AGNES R. VÁRKONYI. A pozitivista törtenetszem- 
lélet. [The Positivist View of History]. (Stadium 
Kónyvek, Number 67. Budapest: Gondolat 
Kiadó. 1970. Pp. 217. 20. F. t 


The study under review appeared in a series of 
monographs aimed at the interested layman, 
which deal with a variety of subjects from phi- 
losophy through the natural sciences to the fine 
arts and literature. A dozen, or one-sixth, of 
the titles published so far focus on different as- 
pects of history: included are two works by V. 
Gordon Childe on the dawn of European civi- 
lization and the prehistory of European so- , 
ciety; one by Federico Chabod on Italy be- 
tween 1918 and 1948; and several contributions 
by noted Hungarian scholars, such as the histo- 
ries of Bulgaria (Emil Niederhauser) Poland 
(Jozsef Perényi) and the Hungarian village 
(Kálmán Eperjessy). 

Agnes Varkonyi’s study is a somewhat 
abridged version of the introductory chapter of 
a forthcoming major work that proposes to de- 
scribe the genesis of and different trends in 
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Hungarian positivist historiography (p. 213). 
The author, who has written extensively on 
-the social movements of seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century Hungary and who is an expert 
on the anti-Habsburg struggle led by Francis 
Il Rákóczi, has revealed her interest in the im- 
pact of positivism on Hungarian “bourgeois 
historiography” in two articles, the English ver- 
sions of which appeared in Acta Hungarica. 
One of these analyzes the echo of H. T. Buc- 
kle’s History of Civilisation in England (1963), 
and the other the impact of scientific thinking 
on Hungarian historical writing in the mid- 
nineteenth century (1968); along with the pres- 
ent booklet they anticipate the opus yet to come. 

Writing from a Marxist point of view, 
Varkonyi’s sophisticated approach to positivism 
is refreshingly different from the standard So- 
viet evaluation represented, for example, in the 
relevant article of the Great Soviet Encyclope- 
dia (2d ed.; 1955), which still insists, with due 
reference to Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism (1909), that fighting positivism is an 
important part of the overall struggle against 
bourgeois ideological influences. As a partial 
explanation for this difference one may refer to 
the peculiarities of the Hungarian historical 
context: between the two world wars official 
historiography, influenced by German Geistes- 
geschichte, attacked the representatives of posi- 
tivism from the right equating their activities 
with mere data collecting. Várkonyi, however, 
points out that positivist historians followed a 
well-considered method, the aim of which was 
not the accumulation of data per se but the 
detection of the laws of history by a judicious 
adaptation of the methodology of the modern 
natural sciences (pp. 17, 85-90). Moreover, she 
confines herself to the writings of the great nine- 
teenth-century  positivists, concentrating on 
their differing and changing interpretations of 
the meaning of history. This sober demarca- 
tion of her goal has a twofold advantage. On 
the one hand, it enables her to avoid getting 
involved in the much debated and debatable is- 
sues related to the more recent school of logical 
positivism and, on the other, it helps her stress 
the essential without losing sight of important 
nuances. 

Várkonyi draws a sharp line between Marx- 
ism and positivism in her analysis of the major 
historical writings and theories of Auguste 
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Comte, J. S. Mill, H. T. Buckle, J. W. Draper, 
W. E. H. Lecky, Herbert Spencer, Émile Littré, 
and Hippolyte Taine by stressing the common 
roots of widely differing positivist tenets, 
namely, philosophical idealism, agnosticism, 
and a mechanistic methodology (p. 14). But 
having paid her respect to Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin, she claims that antidogmatic Marxist 
historiography must go beyond citations taken 
from the classics in order to show that the 
champions of positivism appreciated the first 
great results of the natural sciences and came 
"from the ranks of an intelligentsia imbued 
with liberal and democratic aspirations. In sev- 
eral countries, e.g. Latin American countries, 
Russia, Poland, Italy, Romania, Serbia, and 
elsewhere, and not least in Hungary, many pro- 
gressive people were attracted by [positivism's] 
ideas" (p. 16). Várkonyi also emphasizes that 
every place where the remnants of feudalism 
prevailed in the mid-nineteenth century, the 
antifeudal tendencies and rational elements 
contained in positivist thought tended to re- 
flect those interests of the bourgeoisie that 
pointed in the direction of social progress (pp. 
17. 185). To be sure, these progressive features 
of positivism began to fade away, in Várkonyi's 
opinion, after the shock of the Paris Commune 
in 1871 as indicated by the later works of 
Taine and Spencer who by that time intended 
to defend established bourgeois societv against 
the movements of the proletariat (pp. 38-41, 
84. 120-21, 128-29, 186-89). Obviously the au- 
thor prefers revolutionary to evolutionary theo- 
ries; this is also why she attempts to relate the 
three major phases in the development of posi- 
tivism to the revolutionary years 1880, 1848, 
and 1871 (pp. 123-25). Yet it is legitimate to 
view intellectual trends against the background 
of the social, national, and scientific revolu- 
tions of the age, and Várkonyi's interpretation 
is far from simplistic: it pays due attention to 
the variety of emphases in positivist writings, 
crediting them with the raising of some basic 
questions about the meaning of history and the 
introduction of the idea of historical progress 
into bourgeois historiography (pp. 145-47. 
211-12). Noteworthy, also, is the effort to sum- 
marize, at least in brief, the lasting impact of 
positivism on thinkers and writers in Central 
and Eastern Europe. A reference such as the 
one made in connection with the third Hun- 
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garian edition of J. S. Mill's On Liberty in 
1943, which was a symbolic protest against fas- 
cism at the time, goes as long a way toward the 
reestablishment of much needed intellectual 
intercourse among scholars of different na- 
tions, as does the renewal of reverence for the 
rational traditions of even antirevolutionary 
schools of thought (pp. 205-12). Respect for in- 
tellectual achievements and recognition of the 
right to err are, after all, preconditions of 
meaningful dialogues. 

GEORGE BARANY 

University of Denver 


GEORGE LICHTHEIM. Imperialism. New York: 
Praeger Publishers. 1971. Pp. vii, 183. $7.50. 


George Lichtheim, whose works on Marxism 
and the history of socialism enjoy a well- 
deserved reputation, has made an interesting 
contribution to the study of imperialism. Lich- 
theim is a Marxist of the left-Hegelian Frank- 
furt School, and his book may be seen as a use- 
ful interaction of both Hegelian and Marxist 
lines of thought. Unlike the upholders of the 
Lenin theory he understands that the imperial 
relationship can exist apart from a capitalist 
context, and he appreciates, as a Hegelian, the 
critical role that state power and national con- 
sciousness play. At times his primary purpose 
in writing seems to be that of disabusing Marx- 
ists of all shades—a rather substantial number 
of people these days!—of "crude" economic 
preconceptions. 

The brief volume presents a stimulating but 
inevitably uneven survey of Western imperial- 
ism. A Hegelian emphasis on state and na- 
tional pride dominates Lichtheim's view of em- 
pire from Rome through tbe Middle Ages, and, 
perhaps because of Richard Koebner's influ- 
ence, Lichtheim chooses to discuss such ques- 
tions as the Kaiseridee of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire rather than Venetian merchant imperial- 
ism or, earlier, the "usurious" imperialism of 
Rome. The stress shifts to economics beginning 
with Lichtheim's analysis of the maritime em- 
pires of mercantilism. Lichtheim sees, as Hob- 
son or Schumpeter did not, the reality of an 
imperialism not merely atavistically associated 
with but erected solidly upon a free trade base. 
But, unaware of Wakefield's theories of capital- 
ist imperialism in the 1830s and of the role of 
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classical economics in creating an imperial "id- 
eology," he views the 1880s as witnessing a "re- 
vival" following an anti-imperialist period, of 
preindustrial imperialism. 

In his final chapters Lichtheim dissects the 
Lenin theory, to the advantage of Karl Kautsky 
and Rosa Luxemburg, demonstrating that it 
does not work in today's world, and depicts a 
"populist" Maoism, which is more "reyolution- 
ary nationalism" than "authentic socialism." 
One misses an attempt to deal with psychologi- 
cal or psychoanalytical theories of imperial- 
ism—that of Mannoni, for example—more es- 
pecially since Lichtheim restores hubris to a 
role in political affairs. While Lichtheim does 
not attempt a theory to rival the classic formu- 
lations, it was not asked even of Hercules to do 
more than cleanse the Augean stables. 

BERNARD SEMMEL 
State University of New Yorh, 
Stony Brook 


Anarchici e anarchia nel mondo contemporaneo: 
Atti del Convegno promosso dalla. Fondazione 
Luigi Einaudi (Torino, 5, 6 e 7 dicembre 1969). 


(Fondazione Luigi Einaudi, "Studi" Number 


11) Turin: the Fondazione. 1971. Pp. 654. L. 
6,000. 


This book contains the proceedings of a sym- 
posium on anarchism held in Turin in Decem- 
ber 1969. The goal of the symposium was to 
give the terms anarchism and anarchy as broad 
a meaning as possible, to include all antiau- 
thoritarian thinkers and movements from 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau to Daniel Cohn-Bendit 
and other student protesters of the late 1960s. 
Naturally this effort met with some resistance 
from orthodox anarchists who wanted to ex- 
clude everybody else and from libertarians 
close to anarchism but who refused the label. 
The participants were of three types: interna- 
tionally known social and political historians, 
scholars specializing in the anarchist movement 
and for the most part anarchists themselves, 
and veteran fighters from that movement. Each 
of the six sessions consisted of a paper on a 
general theme, three to five papers on various 
aspects of this theme, and a discussion. The six 
general papers were: “The Genesis of Anarch- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century” (Leo Valiani), 
“Problems in Spanish Anarchism” (Aldo Gar- 
osci), “The Contemporary International An- 
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archist Movement” (Gino Cerrito), “Anarch- 
ism between Communism and Individualism" 
(James Joll), "Anarchism and Bolshevism" (Ar- 
thur Lehning) and “Traditional Anarchist 
Thought and the Contemporary Revolt of the 
Young" (Jean Maitron) Although the main 
focus of the symposium was on Europe, with 
some attention given to Latin America, it is re- 
grettable that virtually nothing was said about 
the anarchist tradition in the United States; 
Emma Goldman was mentioned only in pass- 
ing and there was no discussion of Henry 
David Thoreau, the Industrial Workers of the 
World, or the anarchist wing of the North 
American New Left. 

Of particular interest is Cerrito's paper, with 
its sixty-two-page bibliography. Cerrito claims 
that anarchism was put on the wrong track by 
Prince Peter Kropotkin's utopianism and has 
had to fight its way back to its essential charac- 
ter as an activist movement championing the 
victims of oppression à la Michael Bakunin 
and Enrico Malatesta. Kropotkin, accofding to 
this view, believed that a completely harmoni- 
ous and libertarian society would come 
about through an instantaneous, all-encompass- 
ing revolution. The anarcho-syndicalists of the 
pre-1914 era tried to revive the preparation of 
a working-class elite for the more specific and 
limited task of destroying the state through 
political action, especially a general strike. But 
the First World War drastically weakened the 
illusion of a self-sufficient working-class move- 
ment. Anarchism was further weakened by the 
rival attraction of the Bolshevik Revolution 
and by repression from communists and fascists 
during the interwar years. The most notorious 
example of such repression came during the 
Spanish Civil War. Unfortunately, says Cerrito, 
this event helped revive the myth of an instan- 
taneous, all-embracing revolution even among 
the practical-minded leaders of the Confedera- 
cion Nacional del los “Trabajadores. (This 
charge of impracticality was vigorously denied 
by the Spanish anarchists present.) For the pe- 
riod since the Second World War Cerrito's sur- 
vey mentions a multitude of minuscule con- 
tinuing and occasional groupings ranging from 
the numerous branches of the Movimento Lib- 
ertario Espagnolo to exiled anarchists from 
Bulgaria and Cuba to Yiddish-speaking an- 
archists in the United States and Argentina. 
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James Joll and Jean Maitron maintain in 
their papers that the New Left libertarians in 
many parts of the contemporary world are im- 
bued with the traditional spirit and tactics of 
anarchism and consequently cannot escape its 
dilemmas. These dilemmas include commun- 
ism versus individualism, violence versus peace- 
ful persuasion, and rationalism versus irration- 
alism. Another dilemma, the insistence on 
both doctrinal purity and individual judgment, 
leads to splits and divisions and a shrillness typ- 
ical of self-righteous ideologues. Lack of direct 
access to the mass media poses a newer di- 
lemma to those many anarchists who hope to 
educate the masses along libertarian lines. The 
bad press their more violent activities get from 
the media—in both communist and capitalist 
countries—can draw attention to them, but it 
can also turn potential sympathizers against 
them. 

In addition to its substantive papers this 
book has much of value for future researchers 
on anarchism. There are up-to-date biblio- 
graphical references and information on work 
in progress on many aspects of the movement. 
For example, A. William Salomone reported 
that a graduate student at the University of 
Rochester was filling a gap (noted by Joll) in 
our knowledge about a group of young liber- 
tarians in the German Social Democratic party 
during the 1890s; Eric Hobsbawm said that 
someone at the University of London was study- 
ing the Cuban tobacco workers during the 
19205. There is a short piece about a new 
Max Nettlau Library on libertarian movements, 
which opened its doors in December 1969 in 
the city of Bergamo. Finally much of this 
book itself is a document on the anarchist tem- 
perament and the anarchist way of viewing the 
world. Here the libertarian optimism of Kro- 
potkin lives alongside the bomb throwers and 
the pessimistic nihilists. Not only do all an- 
archists hate authority and the state in all its 
forms, but some, like Pier Carlo Masini, argue 
that anyone who seeks political power must. be 
Sick. Surely there is more to the matter than 
that. 

EDWARD R. TANNENBAUM 
New York University 


MAURICE MANDELBAUM. History, Man, à Reason: 
A Study in Nineteenth-Century Thought. Balti- 
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more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 558. 
$15.00. 

The subtitle of this book—4 Study in Nine- 
teenth-Century Thought—provides a better de- 
scription of its contents than the title, History, 
Man, & Reason. The early parts of the work in 
which the author justifies his undertaking by 
asserting that thinking in the twentieth cen- 
tury is still widely determined. by the notions 
and conceptions of the nineteenth century is 
interesting, stimulating, and a healthy correc- 
tive to those views which assume that, with the 
twentieth century, an entirely new intellectual 
world opened up. 

In analyzing the thought of the nineteenth 
century the author focuses on three different 
strands of nineteenth-century thought, and this 
approach explains the book's title. In a first 
section the author is concerned with histori- 
cism. In a second section he deals with “the 
malleability of man,” and this section discusses 
evolutionist, biological, and psychological theo- 
ries: the central issue of this section is formed 
by the question whether conditioning can 
change human nature. The third section is 
concerned with the revolt against reason rather 
than with a defense of reason; the author dis- 
cusses the positivistic rejection of all non- 
empirical knowledge and Kierkegaard's and 
Nietzsche's denunciations of rationalism. 

Although the sharp separation of these three 
trends of thought leads to some overlapping 
and repetition because certain thinkers—for in- 
stance, Hegel—must be treated in the section 
on "History" as well as in the section on 
"Man," this form of organization has its advan- 
tages because it reveals interesting connections. 
For instance, I might mention that the philo- 
sophical context in which Helmholtz and 
Mach are placed is somewhat surprising but 
fully convincing. 

The author's detailed knowledge of nine- 
teenth-century thought is admirable. Neverthe- 
less, I have certain reservations. He defines his- 
toricism as "the belief that an adequate under- 
standing of the nature of any phenomenon and 
an adequate assessment of its value are to be 
gained through considering it in terms of the 
place which it occupied and the role which it 
played within a process of development." This 
seems to me an extremely broad definition, 
which, I think, allows no distinction between 
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"history" and "historicism" and which under- 
plays what seems to me the crucial problem of 
historicism: the impossibility of assuming the 
existence of generally valid moral norms. Fur- 
thermore, the presentation is very abstract; and 
the criteria that the author uses are primarily 
of a logical nature. I doubt that this approach 
does justice to the views of natural scientists; 
their theories grew out of scientific research 
and were tentative insofar as they would be 
changed if further research led to new and dif- 
ferent results. Finally, the conclusion of the 
book is very different from what the reader ex- 
pects. After having emphasized at the outset 
that our thinking is dependent on nineteenth- 
century thought the author simply states that 
he believes "that the nineteenth-century views 
of the intellect which have here been examined 
will, before long, be unacceptable." He does 
not enter upon any further discussion of the 
possibilities of survival of nineteenth-century 
intellectual thought, but the main thesis of the 
book seéms to be that the author shifts the 
break with nineteenth century thought from 
the beginning of the twentieth century to a 
later period. 

FELIX GILBERT 

Institute for Advanced Study 


WILLIAM J. BRAZILL. The Young Hegelians. 
(Yale Historical Publications. Miscellany, Num- 
ber gı.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1970. Pp. 305. $10.00. 

DAVID MCLELLAN. The Young Hegelians and 
Karl Marx. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1969. Pp. ix, 170. $8.50. 

"These works on the Young Hegelians (David 
Friedrich Strauss, Bruno Bauer, Arnold Ruge, 
Friedrich "Theodor Vischer, Ludwig Feuerbach, 
and others) fill a gap in intellectual history 
and also contribute to a better understanding 
of the formative years of Marx—and Engels, 
too. Professor Brazill after examining the 
milieu in which the Young Hegelians emerged 
and functioned, analyzes their individual ca- 
reers and thoughts during both the short 
period when they represented a collective force 
that influenced their contemporaries (including 
Marx) as well as in the following years when 
each of them went his own separate way, often 
in a more conservative direction. Professor 
McLellan's book restricts itself mainly to a 
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study of the thought of each Young Hegelian 
and to the influence that it had on the develop- 
ment of Marx’s views during the period when 
the Young Hegelians still operated, more or 
less, as a cohesive group. 

The very intensity with which Marx and En- 
gels later attacked the Young Hegelians offers 
the best proof that they regarded their former 
associates as a force to be reckoned with. Their 
first two joint works, T'he Holy Family and the 
major part of The German Ideology, were de- 
signed to discredit "Bruno Bauer and Con- 
sorts" lest others continue to pray in a shrine 
where they themselves had once worshipped. It 
should be clear, therefore, that any evaluation 
of the judgment of Marx and Engels in this 
connection must be defective in the absence of 
the more thorough and separate consideration 
of the Young Hegelians as such that Professors 
Brazill and McLellan offer. Simultaneously, the 
role of the Young Hegelians in discrediting the 
old order and above all the validity of tradi- 
tional Christianity is clarified. If a cóntempo- 
rary generation occasionally has proclaimed the 
death of God, the Germans of the 1850s and 
1840s read a few similar pronouncements. 

Both authors show a certain reluctance to 
link Marx too closely with the thoughts and es- 
pecially the activities of the Young Hegelians. 
Thus they fail to bring out clearly that Marx's 
interest in a professorial chair in Bonn per- 
haps was subsidiary to his desire to join Bruno 
Bauer there in an atheistic crusade. An equal 
vagueness is apparent in connection with 
Marx's earlier role in the policies of the Rhein- 
ische Zeitung. He accepted, among other 
things, responsibility for the selection of Adolf 
Rutenberg, a Young Hegelian from Berlin, as 
the second chief editor of the paper in 1842. In 
tracing the impact of the Young Hegelians 
on Marx Profesor McLellan notably confines 
himself too much to the search for specific 
ideas and concepts that the latter may have de- 
rived from the former. The letters that he con- 
sulted certainly suggest that Marx in the course 
of several campaigns bivouacked frequently with 
Bruno Bauer and Arnold Ruge. But a cautious 
approach is justified in many other instances, 
as when he cites certain concepts that Marx 
may have adopted from specific Young Hegeli- 
ans, notably Max Stirner. McLellan states (p. 
186) that Stirner's book was "to a large extent 
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an amalgam of current clichés . . . the ideas of 
alienated labour and exploitation were by no 
means confined to Marx at this time, even 
among the Germans." 

Professor Brazill, in citing a special study on 
the subject, underrates the obstacles that Ger- 
man writers faced under the Carlsbad Decrees 
of 1819. He states that everything "less than 
twenty pages in length" was subject to censor- 
ship (p. 83). The decrees actually said twenty 
"Bogen" (printer's sheets of 16 pages each, 
namely 320 pages). A fuller identification is in 
order when he quotes the memoirs of a mem- 
ber of the Frankfurt Parliament to thé effect 
that "next to Freiligrath, Feuerbach was the 
most silent man there" (p. 152). Otherwise the 
reader immediately thinks of Ferdinand Freili- 
grath who, following various vicissitudes in 
1848, became what one might call the poet 
laureate on the editorial staff of Marx's Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung from 1848 to 1849. But 
these are minor lapses that detract little from 
the broad merits of the work. 

The texts of Professors Brazill and McLellan 
are very readable and rest on a reasonably thor- 
ough investigation of the primary sources as 
well as secondary studies. If Professor Brazill 
appears somewhat repetitious, this reflects the 
difficulties inherent in the writing of successive 
accounts of the views of various Young Hegeli- 
ans who had certain things in common. The 
documentation, bibliography, and indexes in 
both books certainly are adequate, though not 
painstakingly exhaustive. 

OSCAR J. HAMMEN 
University of Montana 


JOHN STUART MILL and HARRIET TAYLOR MILL. 
Essays on Sex Equality. Edited and with an 
introductory essay by ALICE S. Rossi. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 242. 
Cloth $8.75, paper $1.95. ` 

It has not escaped notice that the sacred text of 
the Women’s Lib movement, “The Subjection 
cf Women,” was written by a man. By extend- 
ing the canon to include “Enfranchisement of 
Women,” the editor of the present volume has 
been able to issue it under the dual authorship 
of John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor Mill. 
("Enfranchisement of Women" had originally 
been submitted for publication as Mill's own 
work but was later attributed by him to his 
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wife, his own share in it, he explained, being 
"little more than that of an editor and aman- 
uensis.”) The two also figure as the dual heroes 
of Alice Rossi's introductory essay, "Sentiment 
and Intellect,” in which their marriage is rep- 
resented as the near-idyllic relationship that 
approximates the "dream in the heart of many 
young women searching for liberation in 
1970." 

The nineteenth-century idyll unhappily falls 
rather short of the twentieth-century dream. 
Professor Rossi sees its only shortcoming in its 
denial of sexuality, apart from which she finds 
it an admirable union of sentiment and intel- 
lect. (Not, needless to say, Hárriet's sentiment 
and John's intellect. It would be cruelly ironic 
if this were the meaning attached to the title of 
her essay) Other Mill scholars might find it 
hard to understand how this vision of the mar- 
riage can survive a reading of Friedrich Hay- 
ek's edition of their correspondence, from 
which Harriet emerges as a person without in- 
tellectual distinction and notably deficient in 
sentiment—indeed as being uncommonly vain 
and overbearing, mean-spirited and small- 
minded. 

One would like to be able to put aside per- 
sonalities and judge this volume in terms of 
the very considerable issues raised by the sub- 
ject itself. Yet personalities constantly intrude 
and not only in the introduction, which so in- 
flates the intellect and elevates the character of 
Harriet Taylor. This first essay is followed by 
an exchange of views on marriage and divorce 
written by Mill and Harriet Taylor shortly 
after they met apparently for their mutual edi- 
fication. Here, too, one cannot resist comparing 
their respective contributions—twenty pages by 
Mill of rational, lucid reasoning, and four 
pages by Taylor of lofty, romantic, inchoate 
sentiments, uninhibited by conventional syntax 
or logic. (In printing the latter, Rossi proves 
herself a better scholar than “Women's Lib- 
ber," since it is just this kind of prose that con- 
firms the worst stereotype of the "feminine 
mind." Nor can one help comparing Harriet 
Taylor's “Enfranchisement of Women" with 
Mills “The Subjection of Women," again to 
Mill's favox. 

The theme of Mills essay has become famil- 
iar enough in recent years. (The complete essay 
is available in severa] editions, and excerpts ap- 
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pear in numerous anthologies.) The subjection 
and subordination of women, amounting, Mill 
claimed, to a virtual condition of slavery, was 
typified in the marriage contract, which gave 
the husband control of his wife's property and 
person and made him the guardian of their 
children. It is sometimes said that the abolition 
of these legal disabilities has made Mill's thesis 
obsolete. But this does not take into account 
his subtle view of subjection, in which the vic- 
tim may become an unwitting, or even a wit- 
ting and willing collaborator in her own 
abasement. Nor is his argument vitiated by the 
fact that men have often chosen to exercise 
their power benevolently, since it is the fact of 
power rather than its use or abuse that he 
found, and many still find, degrading. 

But if we are to take the essay as a tract for 
our times, we must also consider another aspect 
of it, which might give pause to some, particu- 
larly among academics, who have so heartily 
endorsed it. For Mill was arguing not only for 
a policy*of equality but also for a policy of lib- 
erty. It was equality of opportunity that he was 
seeking, which meant, for him, the open, un- 
limited freedom to compete. The demand for 
equal or even proportional representation in a 
faculty or governing body, for fixed quotas at 
various ranks, to say nothing of "discrimina- 
tion in reverse," would have been utterly 
abhorrent to him. His position here, as in On 
Liberty, was thoroughly individualistic; it was 
not the corporate body of women—their corpo- 
rate rights, identity, or consciousness—that 
concerned him, but the rights, identity, and 
consciousness of the individual person. And 
even more than in On Liberty (perhaps be- 
cause it was written later) his argument was 
Darwinian: the free play of competition was 
necessary to ensure the survival and ascendency 
of the fittest—the fittest individuals, whether 
men or women. 

As with all sacred texts, this one has great 
potentiality for heresy. 

GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB 
City University of New York 


LEWIS H. GANN. Guerrillas in History. (Hoover 
Institution Studies 28.) Stanford: Hoover In- 
stitution Press Stanford University. 1971. Pp. 
vii, 99. $8.95. 


This is a fine expanded essay on modern guer- 
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rillas and insurgency. The materials on ancient 
and medieval slave, peasant, and popular up- 
risings are too sketchy to be helpful; those that 
deal with nineteenth- and twentieth-century in- 
surgency and counterinsurgency are excellent. 
In an essay of this kind an index and an anno- 
tated bibliography would have been most use- 
ful; the Hoover Institution Press has not had 
much experience in publishing materials of 
general military educational interest. The most 
obvious omissions in Dr. Gann's bibliography 
are C. E. Callwell's Small Wars: Their Princi- 
ples and Practice (1899) and Wilhelm Rüstow, 


Die Lehre von Kleinen Kriege (1864). That | 


there is no notice of the export of European- 
mounted rural constabularies as one feature of 
modern imperialism seems surprising in view 
of Dr. Gann's interest in colonial history. On 
the whole, however, this is a thoughtful and 
well-balanced work. Its tone is one of Clause- 
witzian respect for the chameleon-like nature of 
human conflict, and it is quite free of morals 
and maxims from other species that mdke some 
works on war as unhelpful as the experiment 
with George Smith's dog Dewey, who, instead 
of getting fits from his failures, proved to be 
“profoundly incurious about the puzzle." 
THEODORE ROPP 
Duke University 


RAYMOND LISTER. Antique Maps and Their Car- 
tographers. [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 
1970. Pp. 128. $8.50. 

Raymond Lister's new book on the history of 
map making, following his earlier work, How 
to Identify Old Maps and Globes (1965), is an 
attempt to present a short survey of the art and 
science of map making to the general public. 
Such an addition to the literature of the sub- 
ject would indeed be valuable; unfortunately, 
the manner in which the author organizes his 
material tends to leave the reader confused 
rather than informed. 

Lister. presents the information he amassed 
in three different ways. Some of it is organized 
in a straightforward chronological manner; 
some of it is. described under the headings of 
the prinicipal schools of cartography, for ex- 
ample, Low Countries, France, Great Britain; 
and some information is provided under re- 
gional divisions, for instance, the cartography 
of Africa, Asia, and Australasia, In the process, 
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some information is conveyed in a sketchy 
manner; for example, the presentation of Chi- 
nese cartographic traditions or the chapter on 
map making in America, which omits any 
mention of such pre-Columbian traditions as 
were preserved in Aztec codices. 

While there are several misspellings and a 
few notable errors in the book, it does nonethe- 
less render service to the general public in two 
ways. First, its bibliographical sections are 
truly useful, not pretending to be complete yet 
providing basic references and a number of de- 
tailed studies that clarify the topic under dis- 
cussion. And second, those sections of the work 
that deal with British map making contain a 
sizable body of biographical data on British 
cartographers, and information on their work, 
that would have to be laboriously gathered 
from a number of scattered sources. 

A final note on the illustrations seems to be 
in order. The book contains fifty-eight good 
full-page photos of maps and a handsome color 
reproduction on the dust jacket. Yet, while 
fully recognizing the exceptional importance 
and width of range of the collections of maps 
held by the British Museum, I cannot but re- 
gret the scanty representation of remarkable 
maps held in other collections, outside the 
United Kingdom. This lack is especially notice- 
able when it comes to specimens of map mak- 
ing prior to 1500 and to specimens of non-Eu- 
ropean cartography. 

GEORGE KISH 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


OTTO MAYR. The Origins of Feedback Control. 
Cambridge, Mass.: M.L'T. Press. 1970. Pp. vii, 
151. $7.95. 

OTTO MAYR. Feedback Mechanisms in the His- 
torical Collections of the National Museum of 
History and Technology. (Smithsonian Studies 
in History and Technology, Number ı2.) Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution Press. 1971. Pp. 
X. 133. $3.25. 


Mayr begins The Origins of Feedback Control 
with a definition of feedback drawn from that 
given in 1951 by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. Armed with his definition 
he seeks in the past mechanisms that fit it and 
that subsequently form the raw data he uses to 
construct his chronological narrative. He opens 
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his narrative with the float valve that was dis- 
covered in antiquity, that drifted out of sight 
during the thirteenth century with the demise 
of the water clock, and that finally reappeared 
in the eighteenth century. Temperature regula- 
tors, as he recounts, appeared during the seven- 
teenth century in the laboratories of scientists, 
but the regulators did not become practical de- 
vices until the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The search for efficient safety valves 
added pressure regulators to the technology of 
steam engines. The rising use of windmills dur- 
ing the eighteenth century fostered the devel- 
opment of feedback control mechanisms, the 
most notable of which, the rotating pendulum, 
inspired the realization of the steam engine 
governor, so he tells us. After discussing an in- 
strument that permits the clocksmith to regu- 
late clocks accurately, he closes his narrative. 
In a few final pages he makes an interesting 
comparison between the rise of liberalism and 
that of feedback control. 

The book Feedback Mechanisms amplifies 
and broadens the treatment given in The Ori- 
gins of Feedback Control. In the former book, 
which follows the same approach as that fol- 
lowed by the latter, the author chronicles the 
various types of feedback mechanisms found at 
the National Museum of History and Technol- 
ogy, thereby realizing a catalog that reveals the 
richness of the collection of instruments and 
machines found in this museum. 

Mayr's bibliographical references show that 
he researched extensively in the preparation of 
his two monographs. In them the historian will 
find useful details but will look in vain for 
themes or arguments that would help him un- 
derstand what factors led to the discovery of 
feedback controls and to their evolution. A def- 
inition drawn from engineering practice of the 
mid-twentieth century constitutes a poor start 
for a historical study because it leads to “whig 
history," to a natural history of technology. 
Mayr's book reads the way treatises on taxon- 
omy did before the publication of Darwin's On 
the Origin of Species. 

ROBERT M. MCKEON 
Tufts University 


C. D. O'MALLEY, editor. The History of Medical 
Education: An International Symposium Held 
February 5-9, 1968. (Sponsored by the UCLA 
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Department of Medical History, School of Medi- 
cine; Supported by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foun- 
dation. UCLA Forum in Medical Sciences, 
Number 12.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 548. $20.00. 


This is a very venturesome book. Sweeping 
from ancient times to the present, it tells the 
history of medical education in nearly every 
part of the world (with Canada, Australia, and 
most of Africa being the only major areas omit- 
ted). A collaborative effort, the volume brings 
together articles by nineteen scholars who at- 
tended a 1968 international symposium on 
medical history at UCLA. 

Ambitious though it is, the book is not, on 
the whole, very successful. The History of Med- 
ical Education, to me, is flawed in two impor- 
tant respects. Most serious is the lack of any in- 
troductory or other editorial comment tying 
the various (and numerous) selections together 
into some semblance of a unified whole. A sin- 
gle title page is the only guide one finds to the 
book's four major sections (“The Earlier Pe- 
riod in the West" “The Modern Period,” 
“Eastern Europe and the Far East,” and 
"Western Hemisphere”). Admittedly, writing 
such an introduction would be tough going, 
given the diversity of the nineteen selections; 
but that does not reduce the need. It magnifies 
it. Not having editorial comment, one feels like 
a man who was expected to reassemble a bag of 
parts into the original machine without any 
blueprint to guide him. Such an introduction 
might have noted the historic contribution of 
rulers and national governments to medical 
progress, the frequent reform role of medical 
students, the anticipation of modern medical 
advances in earlier periods, and the influence 
of Islamic and Western medicine (chiefly in 
Renaissance Italy, the Netherlands, Scotland, 
and Germany) on other national systems. 

The other shortcoming, less serious because 
it is not generally characteristic, was the failure 
of several authors to consider relevant social 
and cultural factors. More contributors might 
profitably have heeded their colleague, Wil- 
liam F. Norwood, who suggested that medical 
historians follow the approach of the physi- 
cian, who always "examines the history as well 
as the physical condition of the patient, includ- 
ing his total environment." Instead, several au- 
thors wrote as if medical education developed 
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in a social vacuum, unaffected by the wars, pol- 
itics, social needs, and cultural forces that beat 
against medical school walls, As a result their 
articles were too much a tale of who taught 
what, when, to whom, and by what means. 
Into that category fell the selections on Classi- 
cal Antiquity, the Middle Ages, Italy after 
1600, the Netherlands, Scotland, India, and Ib- 
ero-America (although there, the concluding 
portion did note the influence of external fac- 
tors). 

Other selections, however, took a much 
broader view, and a few were solid historical 
accounts. I found the selections on Japan, Rus- 
sia, the U.S, to 1900, England, and France very 
rewarding. The piece on Russia, besides point- 
ing up the advances during the Tzarist period, 
reminded us again how far ahead of us the So- 
viets are in providing adequate medical care 
for all citizens. Other useful articles are those 
on twentieth-century American medicine, valu- 
able chiefly as a bibliographic essay and on Yn- 
dian and Islamic medical education, which 
forcefully (perhaps too forcefully) presented 
the claims of those regions to one-time world 
leadership. 

The History of Medical Education will 
prove useful and interesting to cultural histori- 
ans and historians of science and medicine, 
provided they read it selectively. Overall use- 
fulness, however, is pretty much limited to ref- 
erence purposes. One simply cannot read this 
book through and come away with any sense of 
a unity in the history of medical education on 
a worldwide basis. 

EDWARD H. BEARDSLEY 
University of South Carolina 


JOHN R. PAUL. A History of Poliomyelitis, (Yale 
Studies in the History of Science and Medicine, 
Number 6.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1971. Pp. xv, 486. $15.00. 

The history of disease has always interested 
medical historians, and writing the entire his- 
tory of a single disease is an immensely chal- 
lenging enterprise. Rarely has the task been 
carried out flawlessly, because it is difficult for 
one man to encompass with equal competence 
a span reaching, for instance, from Imhotep to 
Jonas Salk. Dr. John R. Paul (1893-1971), who 
for many years was professor of preventive 
medicine and epidemiology at Yale, has accom- 
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plished the feat better than most. In forty-two 
chapters he tells the story from ancient evi- 
dence of the crippling effects of polio through 
the modern recognition of its viral nature, its 
epidemiological and serological characteristics, 
and its growth on tissue cultures, to the effec- 
tive means of immunization now used. 

Though an ancient disease in all probability, 
only in the last hundred or so years has polio 
been recognized in widespread epidemic form. 
We now know that it is an intestinal as well as 
a neurological disease and that it is endemic in 
the less highly sanitated areas of the world, 
where most infections are unapparent. The de- 
velopment of the iron lung, the controversy 
over Sister Kenny's treatment with warm packs, 
the avoidance of immobilization of limbs, and 
the scientific excitement of the 1954 field trials 
with Salk vaccine followed by the tragic events 
af the Cutter-produced vaccine of the following 
year are beautifully told. 

Some negative criticism, however, must be 
made. Because in two books of the Epidemics 
of Hippocrates no cases of polio are included, 
Dr. Paul therefore assumes that the disease ex- 
isted in antiquity only in sporadic form. In the 
first place, the argument ex silentio is weak 
end, furthermore, of the seven books of Epi- 
demics that have survived, only two have been 
translated into English. I hasten to add that 
Dr. Paul makes no pretensions about being a 
historian; yet he has written a book of history, 
so one is put on guard. More than half the 
book is devoted to the last thirty-five years, and 
quite justifiably so. Here one might question 
his relationship to the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, which never seems to 
have been close. At times he sounds a bit quer- 
ulous, and he has failed to develop the theme 
of private philanthropy and. basic medical re- 
search, which is central to the story of polio- 
myelitis. Perhaps Dr. Paul may be excused from 
the latter charge because he has relied heavily 
on Saul Benison's memoir of Dr. Tom Rivers, 
and he knew that Benison is at work on a 
major study of the National Foundation's role. 

All historians of twentieth-century medicine, 
especially of the rapidly developing field of vi- 
rology, will be indebted to Dr. Paul. He illus- 
trates how a scientist in the midst of events in 
the recent past sees their evolution and impli- 
cations. His honesty and modesty are appeal- 
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ing, but perhaps the latter is overdone. The in- 
scription on a fine photograph of Jonas Salk on 
page 416 says: “To John Paul—who long 
pointed the way.” 
GERT H. BRIEGER 
Duke University 


GILLIAN T. CELL. English Enterprise in New- 
foundland 1577-1660. [Toronto:] University of 
Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. 181. $7.50. 


A new book on Newfoundland is always wel- 
come to the growing community of students of 
Canadian history as well as to those interested 
in the expansion of Europe. This work deals 
with two areas of English enterprise, the devel- 
opment of the vast fisheries off the Newfound- 
land coast from 1577 to 1660 and the attempts 
to establish permanent settlements on the is- 
land for both strategic and economic reasons. 
Her work is based on the port records of the 
English west country, and for the colony she 
has discovered papers and a journal of Sir Per- 
cival Willoughby, one of the principal inves- 
tors in the London and Bristol Company for 
the colonization of Newfoundland. These 
throw some new light on John Guy, the first 
governor of the colony and later mayor of Bris- 
tol. Since Willoughby was an owner of iron 
works, Guy reported the discovery of iron de- 
posits but concluded that the colony's economy 
would be based on timber and fish. This, of 
course, involved difficulty with the fishermen, 
who made seasonál journeys to Newfoundland. 
The company also made grants to five other 
patentees including Baron Baltimore. Of all 
these attempts at settlement between 1610 and 
1630 Mrs. Cell concludes. none "had proved the 
answer to the problem of how to colonize New- 
foundland," although they had proved it possi- 
ble to live on the island. How many settlers re- 
mained is not estimated. 

On the fishery itself the work gives only par- 
tial results. The. impressive attempts at quanti- 
fication indicate the development of a substan- 
tial re-export trade of Newfoundland fish by 
west country ports and fishermen, but the rec- 
ords are incomplete. On the énforcement of 
fish-eating legislation, Mrs. Cell differs from 
Samuel Eliot Morison in believing that it was 
usually evaded, and her work lacks the precise 
discussion of shipping and seafaring that the 
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work of J. H. Parry, Morison, and others has 
led us to expect. "Sack ship" even if meaning- 
ful to Newfoundlanders has little meaning 
when it is realized that such ships varied from 
seventy to five hundred tons, nor does she ex- 
plain how a fishing ship of seventy tons could 
carry eight dories (p. 4) each weighing three to 
five tons to Newfoundland. In conclusion this 
is a useful work with an excellent bibliography 
but more tantalizing than satisfying in its con- 
clusions because of the nature and scarcity of 
the sources. 

FRANCIS COGHLAN 

University of New Brunswick 


JOHN HOHENBERG. Free Press/Free People: The 
Best Cause. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xvii, 514. $9.95. 


The literature pertaining to freedom of the 
press is fairly extensive, including such repre- 
sentative titles as Morris L. Ernst's persuasive 
The First Freedom (1946) and Leonard Levy's 
legalistic Legacy of Suppression; Freedom of 
Speech and Press in Early America (1960). Yet 
it may well be true that nowhere in print is 
there as broad-gauged and informing an ac- 
count of the history of press efforts to criticize 
the government as the volume under review. 

Free Press/Free People is the seventh book 
of John Hohenberg, quondam working jour- 
nalist in the United States and abroad and 
presently professor of journalism at Columbia 
University. His thesis appears to be that there 
is a "sensitive and little understood relation- 
ship" of interdependence between a free press 
and a free people and that neither can exist 
very long without the other in any country or 
any age. To substantiate this viewpoint, the au- 
thor moves rapidly through history, focusing 
on such topics as the Zenger case, the struggle 
for survival of the United States abolitionist 
press, the contribution of Bismarck to the an- 
cient and dishonorable art of press manipula- 
tion, and affirmations of the libertarian creed 
by John Stuart Mill, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and others. Whereas much of the book deals 
with the United States, Britain, and Western 
Europe—where the battle for a free press pri- 
marily has been waged-—it also treats signifi- 
cantly the press in China, India, Japan, and 
Latin Ámerica. 
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Although the privately financed Hutchins 
Commission on the Freedom of the Press re- 
ported in 1947 that the current danger to press 
freedom lay within the press rather than out- 
side, Professor Hohenberg has relatively little 
to say about the social responsibility of the 
press. Also there seems to be some contradic- 
tion between the quotation (p. 468) from Wal- 
ter Lippmann about the fragility of an inde- 
pendent press and Hohenberg’s vigorous affir- 
mation that the days of the free press are not 
numbered. 

The lack of either a bibliography or any 
other form of documentation seems unfor- 
tunate in the light of several unsupported 
statements about important issues. How, for ex- 
ample, does the author know that Japanese intel- 
ligence never picked up any information about 
the Chicago Tribune disclosure that the 
United States had broken the Japanese code (p. 
258)? And what is his basis for saying (p. 348) 
that American newspapers had not fallen so 
low in public esteem for more than a*hundred 
years as after the Kennedy and Oswald assassi- 
nations? These reservations aside, Free Press/ 
Free People embodies a useful synthesis of the 
tensions between newspapers and their gov- 
ernments within broad dimensions of space 
and time. 

J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Chatham College 


BRIAN CHAPMAN. Police State. (Key Concepts in 
in Political Science.) New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers. 1970. Pp. 150. $5.00. 


This compact study deftly achieves the aim of 
Praeger's Key Concepts series: to clarify certain 
“emotive” terms through historical and seman- 
tic analysis. Five chapters trace the “police 
state” from its eighteenth-century origins to re- 
cent times; four chapters discuss “new mean- 
ings” of the term, police methods and psychol- 
ogy, and the author's conclusions. The analysis 
rests upon historical data from European 
states, whose concepts and practices of the po- 
lice function have differed from those in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries where the term “police 
state” has been used “indiscriminately” as a 
pejorative since the 1930s. 

Chapman discerns three kinds of police 
states. The “traditional” model evolved within 
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the bureaucratic structures of the pre-Napo- 
leonic French, Prussian, and Austrian mon- 
archies and reached fruition in Fouché's “state 
apparat” as protector, censor, and moral guide 
far society, subject to law and a rational divi- 
sion of administrative labor. After 1815 the tra- 
ditional police state both continued (symbol- 
ized by Napoleon III) and then gradually lost 
its intrinsic qualities in the legal and institu- 
tional reforms preceding 1914. A “modern po- 
lice state” model arose as Weimar Germany's 
Rechtsstaat yielded to Hitler's system: "It was 
like using a Rolls Royce not in order to carry 
passengers in comfort, but to run people down 
in the street.” Nourished by an extraconsti- 
tutional taproot of power, the police pene- 
trated the entire state structure and fused 
once-dispersed powers into a monolithic “offen- 
sive force” in society that finally became the di- 
rector of internal policy. At that point the “to- 
talitarian police state" superseded its “modern” 
progenitor. Himmler's police apparat replaced 
the party as the state's ideological and adminis- 
trative vanguard. Police power proliferated pro- 
portionally with the state's authoritarianism; 
in a state where authority knew no limits the 
police in time sought to become the state. 
Such, too briefly, is the author's historical argu- 
ment. 

Very perceptively Chapman relates the prob- 
lem of police powers to modern society gener- 
ally. Even in nontotalitarian states police nec- 
essarily wield degrees of arbitrary power, so 
that “the application of the law, although not 
the law itself, becomes relativistic,” and the po- 
tential for abuse of power is endemic. Not only 
legal, but viable social norms shared by the po- 
lice are necessary restraints. Impatient social 
idealism applied by reforming zealots bent 
upon rapid change can spawn a modern police 
state. We must constantly choose between the 
police as “either an instrument or a master.” 

The book is a stimulating challenge to fur- 
ther research and interpretation. One regrets 
only that the “modern” and “totalitarian” po- 
lice state types are derived nearly exclusively 
from the Nazi experience; only passing refer- 
ence is made to the USSR and none to Fascist 
Italy. 

HOWARD C. PAYNE 
Washington State University 
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Mouvements nationaux d'indépendance et 
classes populaires aux XIX* et XX* siècles en 


Occident et en Orient, In two volumes. (Com- 
mission Internationale d'Histoire des Mouve- 
ments Sociaux et des Structures Sociales.) Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin. 1971. Pp. xvii, 402; 
414—715. 100 fr. the set. 


KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ, Nationalist 
Movements: A Comparative View. Meadville, 
Pa.: Maplewood Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 91. Cloth 
$5.50, paper $3.50. 


The two volumes of the first study are issued 
with the cooperation of UNESCO, the Insti- 
tute for Social and Economic History at Hei- 
delberg, and the Volkswagen Foundation. 
They are published under the auspices of the 
International Council of Philosophy and the 
Human Sciences and the National Tunisian 
Commission for UNESCO. 'The reports result 
from a four-year cycle of study in two stages: 
the first gathering held in Tunis and the sec- 
ond at the Twelfth International Congress of 
Historical Sciences at Vienna in 1965. Some 
forty scholars contribute to the synthesis; two- 
thirds of the reports are in French, one-third 
in English. 

'The purpose is to investigate the participa- 
tion of popular classes in national movements 
of independence throughout the world and to 
find possible connections between national and 
working-class movements. Major sections are 
devoted to Europe, the Arab countries, black 
Africa and Madagascar, Asia, Canada, and Latin 
America. There is a summary for each major 
section, and six scholars (Labrousse, Portal, 
Bédarida, Droz, Chesneaux, and Bureau) con- 
tribute to the general conclusions. 

As is to be expected in studies of this kind, no 
amount of briefing beforehand can assure com- 
mon treatment. The result is that synthesizers 
find difficulty in extracting trends or currents. 
The varying approaches reflect the diversity of 
national movements. (Scholars of nationalism 
rarely find consensus.) 

'The papers are uneven in value. On the plus 
side is the brilliant contribution of Eric Hobs- 
bawm (London) who explains why Ireland 
provides a classic case of nationalism, whereas 
Scotland and Wales have developed no serious 
movements for national independence. Equally 
meritorious is the paper by Werner Conze and 
Dieter Groh (Heidelberg) on “Working-Class 
Movement and National Movement in Ger- 
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many between 1830 and 1871." Of lesser impor- 
tance are the contributions by historians in un- 
derdeveloped countries who cannot resist the 
urge to continue beating the dead horse of 
Western imperialism. 

The final section is devoted to tentative con- 
clusions on such matters as the existence of a 
diffuse national conscience, opposition to the 
foreigner, organic bonds between social strug- 
gle and national liberation, attitudes of revolu- 
tionary parties to nations, problems of actions 
between countries, and obstacles to national 
emancipation. 

The contribution by Vladimir G. Trukhan- 
ovskii (Moscow) on popular masses in the So- 
viet Central Asian Republics reveals the sad 
fact that some Russian historians either do not 
know or are unwilling to accept the difference 
between history and historicism. Apparently 
there is a chasm between historians contami- 
nated by the bourgeois Enlightenment and So- 
viet scholars blessed with total understanding. 

Trukhanovskii opens with what he believes 
to be a correct interpretation of historical de- 
velopment. He is certain that, notwithstanding 
all its multiformity and contradictory charac- 
ter, history constitutes a single law-governed 
process. Mankind passes through five socioeco- 
nomic formations: primitive-communal, slave- 
owning, feudal, capitalist, and communist. 'The 
transition from one formation to another is de- 
termined not by the free choice of men but by 
objective laws operating independently of 
man's wil under the principal law of social 
revolution. “With the establishment of the 
communist formation, antagonistic contradic- 
tions between the production forces and rela- 
tions of production come to an end, the 
exploitation of man by man is abolished and 
the antagonistic classes and the class struggle 
disappear." 

Trukhanovskii exempts the Soviet Central 
Asian Republics and Kazakhistan from his law 
of progression. Fortified by an eight-page bibli- 
ography from the "Archives" by "Documen- 
tary Publications" and by "Articles in Scien- 
tific Journals,” he tells how popular masses in 
this area acceded to the socialist socioeconomic 
system by “by-passing the capitalist stage of de- 
velopment." The general law-governed process 
is not violated: "individual exceptions merely 
serve to confirm the general rule." 
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The Russian historian informs the newly 
emerged Asian and African states that they, 
too, “have the good fortune of being able, if 
they so desire,” to obtain Soviet support. He 
quotes Lenin (1916): “We shall exert every ef- 
fort to establish cordial and fraternal relations 
with the Mongols, the Persians, the Indians, 
the Egyptians, we consider it our duty and our 
interest to do so.” 

One turns with a sense of relief to the mod- 
est but scholarly study by Konstantin Sym- 
mons-Symonolewicz. Nationalist Movements: A 
Comparative View is a welcome addition to the 
growing literature on nationalism, certainly 
the finest sociological study since Florian 
Znaniecki's Modern Nationalities (1952). As a 
sequel to his earlier book, Modern National- 
ism: Towards a Consensus in Theory (1968), 
in which he gave a valuable typology of 
nationalism, Symmons-Symonolewicz presents a 
comparative analysis of nationalism as a social 
movement. He seeks to fill a gap by consider- 
ing nationalism as a social movement. He uses 
as his focus the factors that underlie the origin 
of nationalist movements, shape their develop- 
ment, and determine their source or failure. 

Historians will be pleased by the author's ap- 
proach: he is sensitive to nationalism in time 
and space, Unlike other sociologists he uses 
language readily understandable by scholars in 
other disciplines. He knows the enormous liter- 
ature of nationalism well, and. he uses it effec- 
tively. He concentrates on essentials, and his 
interpretations are rational and impressive. 

In compact chapters Symmons-Symonolewicz 
discusses nationalism from cultural crisis to 
cultural and political self-assertion, national 
language and national boundries, nationalism 
as ideology, the nation as a moral community, 
the crucible of alien rule, and nationalism in 
historical perspective. He describes the most 
common type of nationalism—that of subject 
peoples striving for cultural and political 
emancipation—ánd gives attention to the “life 
cycles" of European movements. He does not 
ignore the distinctive features of non-Western 
nationalism. Like the late Hans Kohn, he is 
convinced that there never has been and never 
can be any justification for a policy of national 
oppression. "So long as national, or ideological, 
oppression exists there can be no durable 
peace." 
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Symmons-Symonolewicz's study is encourag- 
ing to historians of nationalism who favor a 
multidisciplinary approach. It does much to 
help clarify an ism suffused with paradox, in- 
consistency, and contradiction, Above all, this 
firstrate study reveals that there is still merit 
in the Rankean goal: to tell it "wie es eigent- 
lich gewesen ist." 

LOUIS L. SNYDER 
City College, 
City University of New York 


BARRY M. GOUGH. The Royal Navy and the 
Northwest Coast of North America, 1810-1914: 
A Study of British Maritime Ascendancy. Van- 
couver: University of British Columbia Press. 
1971. Pp. xvi, 294. $12.00. 


'The northwest coast of North America was so 
remote from Great Britain and so close to the 
rising power and population of the United 
States that it is remarkable that Britain suc- 
ceeded in holding it. Gough's thesis is that the 
main explanation lies in the strength of the 
Royal Navy. No matter how deeply Americans 
felt about "Fifty-four forty or fight," even Pres- 
ident Polk could not overlook British power. 
The book traces the history of Britain's rule on 
the northwest coast during about a century, 
from the time when her fur traders appeared 
on the Pacific to the transfer to Canada in 1910 
of the naval facilities at Esquimalt on Vancou- 
ver Island. Other topics of interest deal with 
the Oregon crisis, minor naval engagements on 
the Pacific with Russia during the Crimean 
War, Anglo-American difficulties during some 
small gold rushes, the dispute over the San 
juan Islands, and repercussions in the north- 
west of the Anglo-American antagonism during 
and after the Civil War-—all, except the Ore- 
gon controversy, events of little importance. 
Gough naturally tries to make as much as 
possible of the impact of the navy in determin- 
ing the outcome of these incidents. As a result 
he is apt to minimize other factors that may 
have been more significant. In analyzing the 
Oregon settlement, for example, he mentions 
Aberdeen's threat to commission thirty ships of 
the line and concludes: "In all likelihood, this 
alarming news induced the Americans to adopt 
a less belligerent attitude" (p. 79). Perhaps so; 
but the point is a contested one, and there is 
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more reason than Gough admits to believe that 
the thirty ships were not crucial. 

Beyond this point of detail there is an over- 
all lack of clarity as to whether the decisive fac- 
tor was, not British naval operations along the 
northwest coast, but British sea power in gen- 
eral. It scarcely needs arguing that the fact that 
Britain had the world’s strongest navy threw a 
shield over British Columbia, just as it did 
over all British colonies. Much less evident is 
the contention that the occasional appearance 
of one or more warships on the coast had any 
additional effect. Thus the book is primarily a 
history of British Columbia developing under 
the protection of a mighty motherland, rather 


than. a history of the specific contribution of: 


naval units operating on the northwest coast. 
The book is well written and thoroughly 
documented. 'The appendixes give details about 
ships and officers on the northwest coast. For 
anyone interested in a fringe area of British 
sea power, the book is to be recommended, 
CHARLES $. CAMPBELL 
Claremont Graduate School 


ROBERT A. HUTTENBACK. Gandhi in South Africa: 
British Imperialism and the Indian Question, 
1860-1914. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1971. Pp. ix, 368. $9.75. 


“The genius of the British constitution re- 
quires,” M. K. Gandhi wrote in 1911 as he 
struggled with the South African government, 
"that every subject of the Crown should be 
as free as any other, and, if he is not, it is 
his duty to demand and fight for his freedom 
so long as he does so without injuring anyone 
else." It is one of the many curious aspects of 
this struggle, as of the later and more fateful 
one in India itself, that Gandhi did not appeal 
to any primordial rights of man but always 
stayed within the framework of a legalism that 
depended upon appeals either to existing Brit- 
ish laws or to what he conceived to be the 
spirit of the British Constitution. This fact is 
probably more significant for the successes and 
failures of the movements he led than any in- 
sights that may come from the elucidation of 
his theological and philosophical positions. A 
principal merit of Robert A. Huttenback's 
study is that the juridical element is kept to 
the forefront, a reminder that while the con- 
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frontations between Gandhi and the bigots are 
a moving testimony to the dignity of the 
human spirit, the basic confrontations took 
place in the law courts"and in government 
offices. It was there that the officials—South Af- 
rican, Indian, and British—who where faced 
with the political dilemma of liberalism tried 
to work out a solution for a problem that was 
insoluble. 

The problem was very neatly stated by Sir 
West Ridgeway, a former Indian governor, in 
the inevitable letter to the Times. He noted 
that the people in England who wanted all citi- 
zens in the Empire to enjoy equal rights were 
at the same time believers in the Empire— 
"academic imperialists’ he called them (p. 
332). With brutal clarity he pointed out that it 
was precisely the self-governing colonies—that 
is, the ones run by the whites—that would 
never tolerate the entry of blacks in any num- 
ber and certainly would never give them equal 
rights. There is a special poignancy, then, in 
following, Gandhi's quest for equality before 
the law for his fellow Indians in South Africa, 
for one senses that he really believed that to 
appeal to the law was to reach beyond the op- 
pressors to a source of freedom. 

Huttenback has written a worthwhile book, 
but like the rest of the works that have sought 
to ilumine Gandhi's place in history, it de- 
pends to a very considerable extent upon our 
prior acceptance of Gandhi's greatness. We are 
told what Gandhi did, and how people re- 
sponded, but not much about why he acted, or 
why he engendered the xesponse he did. As 
Gandhi recedes in time and public memory his 
life and times become more enigmatic, less sus- 
ceptible to the methodology of political his- 
tory. 

As a comment on the continuing lack of aca- 
demic communication despite all the efforts of 
recent years, it may be noted that B. N. Mishra 
completed a doctoral dissertation for Patna 
University in 1969 on this same topic of Gan- 
dhi's South African years. Reference to it prob- 
ably would not challenge Huttenback's general 
emphasis, but it adds to the understanding of 
the issue by greater attention to its importance 
for Indian politics. 

AINSLIE T. EMBREE 
Duke University 
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ARNOLD THACKRAY. Atoms and Powers: An Essay 
on Newtonian Matter-Theory and ihe Develop- 
ment of Chemistry. (Harvard Monographs in 
the History of Science.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1970. Pp. xxiii, 326. 
$12.00. 


The evolution of science immediately before 
and after the development of Newtonian phys- 
ics has frequently been described as the grad- 
ual refinement of a powerful analytical ap- 
proach involving reductive descriptions of nat- 
ural phenomena and the quantification of 
forces. Seen from this standpoint, scientists of 

, the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
` turies were arriving at the “mechanization of 
the world picture,” a phrase recently consid- 
ered to be synonymous with the emergence of 
modern science. Historians have occasionally 
described the work of such scientists as Lavo- 
isier and Dalton as a “delayed revolution,” in- 
dicating the belief that the introduction of the 
mechanical view came later in chemistry than in 
physics. . 

Arnold Thackray, who teaches the history of 
science at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
presented a different view of the development 
of chemistry. In this impressive and sensitive 
monograph in the Harvard series on the his- 
tory of science, Thackray demonstrates that the 
triumphs of nineteenth-century chemistry were 
not built on a reductionist foundation but 
rather were achieved in isolation from the sci- 
ence of physics. 

'Thackray's thesis is that the descriptive 
model used by the partisans of the new chemis- 
try rested on a different concept of matter than 
that of the physicists in the Newtonian tradi- 
tion. The physicists were enamored with the 
measurement of micro-scale forces of attraction 
and wished to explain chemical reactions in 
terms of a mathematical law that would do for 
"chemical mechanics" what Newton's inverse- 
square law had done so brilliantly for celestial 
mechanics. Furthermore, many of them ac- 
cepted Newton's “nut-shell” theory of matter, 
which assumed both the inertial homogeneity 
of matter and the inaccessibility to observation 
of its most elementary constituents. These as- 
sumptions were unproductive and even ob- 
structive when applied to chemistry; progress 
in that field came only when these concepts 
had been replaced by a nonreductive emphasis 
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on macro-scale weight studies, the assumption 
of the inertial heterogeneity of matter, and a 
definition of elements that rested on the re- 
sults of laboratory analysis rather than matter 
theory. 

Thackray has not only revealed the internal 
characteristics of rival conceptual schemes of 
chemical structure but has also attempted to il- 
lustrate the links between these schemes and 
theology, philosophy, and developing industry. 
In a book of modest size no one could entirely 
succeed in the latter assignment; Thackray, re- 
alizing this limitation well, has written an unu- 
sual conclusion that is more a call for addi- 
tional research than a summary of his own 
work. Both the achievement of the book and 
the invitation in its conclusion merit attention. 

LOREN R. GRAHAM 
Columbia University 


THOMAS HAWKINS. Lebesgue’s Theory of Inte- 
gration: Its Origins and Development. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press. 1970. Pp. 
xv, 227. $12.50. | 

Equivalents to the concept of integration had 
been developed by Eudoxus and Archimedes 
almost two millennia before differentiation 
methods, such as that of Fermat, achieved 
dominance in the calculus of Newton and 
Leibniz. Integration, as distinct from antidif- 
ferentiation, resumed its rightful place in anal- 
ysis when Cauchy in 1821 and 1823 defined the 
integral of a continuous function. During the 
next few decades Dirichlet and Riemann set 
the stage, well outlined by Hawkins in his first 
chapter, for the problem central to this vol- 
ume—the distinction between continuous and 
integrable functions. The remaining five chap- 
ters, covering the years from 1870 to about 
1910, describe how, as more pathological types 
of functions came under scrutiny, theorems 
had to be amended under new standards of 
rigor. Questions were raised as to the integra- 
bility of functions such as sin[1i/sin(1/x)], 
which has infinitely many infinitely dense 
points of discontinuity. We read how, during 
the 1880s, the role of measure-theoretic proper- 
ties of sets was examined by such men as 
Weierstrass and Cantor; and the last decade of 
the century is described by the author as "a pe- 
riod of transition" in which "the notion of 
measurability . . . formed the crucial link." 
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Peano and Jordan, in 1887 and 1892 respec 
tively, had adumbrated the notion of measure 
of a set, leading in 1895 to Borel's concept of a 
set of measure zero. 

Lebesgue, like Borel a graduate of the École 
Normale Supérieure, shortly after his gradua- 
tion published in the Comptes Rendus a series 
of research announcements that culminated in 
his doctoral thesis of 1902, "Intégrale, lon- 
gueur, aire," and his classic Legons sur inté- 
gration of 1904. These works presented a con- 
cept of measure more general than that of 
Borel and a definition of the integral that in- 
cluded that of Riemann as a special case. In a 
series of further publications (references are 
found in Hawkins's ample bibliography) Le- 
besgue developed his integral into "an analyti- 
cal tool capable of dealing with—and to a 
large extent overcoming—the unresolved prob- 
lems that had arisen in connection with the old 
theory of integration." His work was warmly 
received, and its triumph was assured by fur- 
ther abstractions, such as the Lebesgue-Stieltjes 
integrals of Radon (1913). 

Hawkins's volume is not to be digested in a 
casual perusal by a mathematical tyro; but a 
reader with seriousness of purpose and a thor- 
ough grounding in real analysis wil be re- 
warded with a well-reasoned account of the 
step-by-step development of one of the most 
important concepts in modern mathematics. 

CARL B. BOYER 
Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 


CHARLES HARVARD GIBBS-SMITH. Aviation: An His- 
torical Survey from Its Origins to the End of 
World War II. (Science Museum.) London: 
H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British In- 
formation Services, New York. 197o. Pp. xvi, 
315. $9.00. 


When Charles H. Gibbs-Smitb's The Aero- 
plane: An Historical Survey appeared in 1960, 
it received rave reviews in numerous trade 
journals. Unfortunately, the significance of 
the book escaped the academic community, 
` partly because the author so organized his ma- 
terial—less than 150 pages of narrative, fol- 
lowed by, numerous quotations, a glossary, 
charts, and lengthy sections on the develop- 
ment of such things as kites and parachutes— 
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that the book was more a dictionary or an en- 
cyclopedia than a historical survey. 

Aviation: An Historical Survey, an extensive 
revision of the former work, corrects some of 
the organizational problems as well as some of 
the minor errors. Among other things, the glos- 
sary and quotations are kept, but the narrative 
is expanded (discussions of technical problems 
are reserved for a later volume). The result is 
one of the finest books published on the his- 
tory of aviation, one as impressive for its 
perspective as for its detail. 

Gibbs-Smith devotes almost half his narra- 
tive to the pre-Wright brothers era. The long 
and laborious birth of aviation, he feels, was in 
many ways more important than the natural 
maturing in an age of technology. The former 
involved thinkers and dreamers centuries re- 
moved from practical flight, followed by more 
than a century of “forerunners” who attempted 
to turn hope into accomplishment. Then, in 
little more than a decade, success. What fol- 
lowed was mostly one technological develop- 
ment after another. 

Gibbs-Smith’s sterling reputation, bearing the 
imprint of an impressive background in 
aviation history and a sound understanding of 
the science and technology associated with 
flying, certifies both his emphasis and his con- 
clusions. His view of the Wright brothers, for 
example, contrasts sharply with the commonly 
accepted idea of two lucky bicycle manufac- 
turers. He shows the Wrights to have been first- 
rate inventors and thorough students of flight 
who grasped certain essentials that somehow es- 
caped their European counterparts. These es- 
sentials, according to Gibbs-Smith, were mas- 
tery of glider flight as a necessary prelude to 
powered flight, acceptance of the best aero- 
dynamic theory, adequate testing before flight, 
and perhaps most important, the courage born 
of understanding to build inherent instability 
into their aircraft. In deliberately making their 
airplanes so they would have to be piloted with 
skill the Wright brothers were selecting the 
one path that allowed mastery of the air. This, 
Gibbs-Smith suggests was the reason why the 
Wright brothers were flying long distances and 
turning with ease, while their European rivals 
were still trying to get airplanes to stay in the 
air. 

The refreshing perspective of Aviation: An 
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Historical Survey is, however, only one of its 
prime qualities. There is also Gibbs-Smith's 
skillful blending of ideas, budding technology, 
scientific theory, and the perseverance of pi- 
oneers in describing one of the greatest ad- 
vancements of all time. Hence the book should 
appeal to the intellectual historian, the histo- 
rian of science and technology, the aviation 
buff, and perhaps the area specialist who, 
thanks to efforts beyond his present horizons, 
now races with ease to lands and archives that 
were once well out of reach. 

PHILIP M. FLAMMER 

Air University Review 


BARNET LITVINOFF, editor. The Letters and Pa- 
pers of Chaim Weizmann. Series A, Volume 2, 
November 1902-August 1903. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1971. Pp. xlvi, 489. $12.75. 


This second volume of the letters of the man 
who was for many years the leading figure in 
world Zionism maintains the high standard set 
in the first. One might have some reservations 
about the wisdom of the decision to publish all 
the letters in the Weizmann Archives, if only 
because at the present rate the publication is 
likely to require several decades. The condensa- 
tion of letters to Weizmann to extracts or sum- 
maries in footnotes is at times awkward, and 
transliteration from Yiddish and occasionally 
Russian is not standardized. But overall the ed- 
iting, translation, and annotation of this mul- 
tilingual collection are excellent. 

If the contents of the letters are relatively 
unspectacular, it is because in the period cov- 
ered (November 1902-August 1903) Weizmann 
was not yet in the forefront of Zionist leader- 
ship, and in any case the movement itself was 
at a low ebb. The present volume closes on the 
eve of the Sixth Zionist Congress and the great 
controversy over the so-called Uganda (East Af- 
rica) colonization scheme, and instead of 
Uganda the largest single group of letters deals 

-with Weizmann's activities in behalf of the pre- 
mature project of establishing a Jewish univer- 
sity in Europe or Palestine. Nevertheless there 
is much of great interest here. The reader gets 
glimpses of Weizmann's enormous charm and 
intelligence and considerable material for Zion- 
ist and general Jewish history in the early 
twentieth century. The highlight of the collec- 
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tion is undoubtedly Weizmann's long letter of 
May 6, 1903, to "Theodor Herzl, which gives a 
broad picture of the state of Russian Jewry 
and especially of its youth—a youth seen as 
drifting into the arms of socialism and the 
Bund and as alienated by the semiclerical and 
“Western” official Zionist orientation. Herzl 
and the early Zionist leadership appear unre- 
sponsive to the needs of the East European Jew- 
ish masses, whose spokesman Weizmann tried 
to be. 

Future volumes in this monumental series 
will no doubt be of even greater interest, for 
they will trace Weizmann's rise and Zionism's 
scormy history. The high standards set in the 
early volumes ensure that scholars will find 
them fascinating to read and, above all, a com- 
prehensive and useful source, 

SOLON BEINFELD 
Washington University 


RONALD W. CLARK. Einstein: The Life and Times. 
New York; World Publishing Company. 1971. 
Pp. xv, 718. $15.00. 


The present state of Einstein studies invites the 
energetic biographer. There exist vast archival 
materials largely untouched; a great number of 
relevant specialized works; and, in the way of 
competition, recollections of former associates, 
collections of anecdotes, hagiographies, picture 
books, potboilers, and “great lives in science.” 
Mr. Clark, a practiced biographer who only 
three years ago gave us three generations of 
Huxleys in one volume, has responded to the 
invitation with the ambitious Life and Times 
under review. 

Mr. Clark's particular contributions are the 
wide range of his sources and the admirable de- 
termination to fashion a full and balanced biog- 
raphy from them. They are, however, less easy 
to exploit than to discover. Mr. Clark's superfi- 
cial knowledge of modern physics puts him at a 
disadvantage. The spirit as well as the content 
of Einstein's work eludes him; he must substi- 
tute romance or mystification for analysis (Ein- 
stein "soared up into the mathematical strato- 
sphere where the battle had to be fought”); 
and he consequently cannot describe his sub- 
ject's genius in terms of its most characteristic 
output. Likewise Mr. Clark's innocence of both 
the history and philosophy of modern science 
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prevents him from placing Einstein’s contribu- 
tions in context. In particular, he misses the 
point of the heroic debates between Einstein 
and Bohr over the interpretation of quantum 
mechanies, and he exaggerates the bearing of 
the discussion on the scientific isolation of Ein- 
stein's later years. Nor does Mr. Clark appear 
to have the temperament or style required for 
his task. Where Einstein is economical, witty, 
careful, and precise, Clark is repetitious, pro- 
lix, pallid, and diffuse. 

"These characteristics mar even those parts of 
the book where Clark is most at home. His ac- 
counts of Finstein's external career—the em- 
ployment in the Bern patent office, the steps up 
the academic ladder, the special professorship 
in Berlin, the pacifist and Zionist activity, the 
move to Princeton, the sailing, the fiddling, 
and so forth—are interesting and informative. 
But Clark gives his reader little help in con- 
structing a consistent picture of the actor in 
these events. He emphasizes what he calls “par- 
adoxes"— Einstein the unreligious Zionist, Ein- 
stein the pacifist behind the atomic bomb, Ein- 
stein the naturalized Swiss and German hater, 
who clung for twenty years to his position in 
Berlin. He tells us that the ill and soxless re- 
cluse of Princeton, the weary world figure, the 
uprooted European, differed little from the vig- 
orous and dapper patent clerk of Bern, or from 
the famous Berlin professor, the friend of 
Rathenau, Weizmann, and the queen of the 
Belgians. He describes Einstein's nonscientific 
views and plans sometimes as "naive," some- 
times as "shrewd," and sometimes as "pres- 
cient" When one ponders these dicta in the 
light of Clark's claim that Einstein was "simi- 
lar in work and outlook" to Max Planck—a 
strong nationalist, a good German, stiff, for- 
mal, and conservative—one conjectures that 
Mr. Clark has not read Einstein's character any 
more closely than he has read the theory of 
relativity. 

JOHN L. HEILBRON 
University of California, 
Bérkeley 


GLENN B. INFIELD. Disaster at Bari. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1971. Pp. xii, 301. $7.95. 


In August 1948 reports reached the United 
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States that Germany might use gas. President 
Roosevelt responded with a public warning 
and confidential permission for the dispatch of 
a supply of mustard gas to the Italian theater. 
Some one hundred tons of the chemical were 
sent in strictest secrecy to the depot at Bari 
aboard the John Harvey. At this time the Al- 
lied air forces were overconfident; Bari, under 
"that old handmaiden of disaster, multiple 
command," lay open, exposed, and well 
lighted. 'The Luftwaffe struck on December 2, 
1943; it destroyed seventeen ships, damaged 
eight others, and caused a death toll of over a 
thousand among Allied military and Italian ci- 
vilians. The John Harvey went down with all 
its crew and, thus, those who might have given 
warning were eliminated. 

The Bari tragedy was well hushed up at the 
time and remained rather obscure until now. 
Infield, himself a pilot in the U.S. Army Air 
Force during the war, took great pains in gath- 
ering the material for his book. In Germany he 
interviewed General Student and Luftwaffe pi- 
lots who served under him; in England officials 
who had been involved gave information albeit 
reluctantly; in the U.S. Infield received full co- 
operation from the military. The bulk of the 
material, however, came from the author's visit 
to Bari, his survey of the area, and his discus- 
sions with survivors. He has put together a 
very readable monograph with clever chapter 
titles and has piled up the evidence to sustain 
his conclusions. Very few of the 617 military 
and merchant marine casualties need have 
died, he states, if knowledge of the chemical 
agent had been immediately available. "Most 
of the deaths were due primarily to the pro- 
longed exposure." Infield insists that "secrecy, 
then and now, is the main cause of such trage- 
dies. All matters pertaining to chemical war- 
fare agents are cloaked in this ‘iron curtain' of 
secrecy, usually to the detriment of all con- 
cerned." 

'There are no footnotes but the author pro- 
vides a full bibliography and appendixes, and 
the sources for specific fact statements are 
rather clearly indicated by the context of the 
narrative. 

HOWARD M. SMYTH 
Bethany Beach, 
Delaware 
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D. C. WATT. Survey of International Affairs, 1062. 
(Issued under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs) New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1970. Pp..ix, 558. $14.50. 


The Royal Institute's superbly useful Survey of 
International Affairs series has now reached 
1962 with the release of the second volume pre- 
pared under the editorship of D. C. Watt. In 
addition to taking overall responsibility for the 
1962 volume, Watt has written most of the 
book himself, delaying publication to take ac- 
count of “the literary ‘fall-out’ of the Kennedy 
régime." This fallout greatly enriches the nar- 
rative in a number of chapters, for the Survey 
is based on already published materials and the 
information now available on the events of 
1962 is unusually full, particularly with regard 
to the involvement of the United States in the 
world arena. 

Given the inherent limitations in writing 
current history without access to government 
archives, this volume is admirably broad in 
coverage, objective in tone, and clear in 
perspective. Watt summarizes again the Cuban 
missile crisis and threads his way with clarity 
through the maze of Anglo-Franco-American 
policy in Europe, carrying this subject to the 
defeat of President Kennedy's "Grand Design" 
at the bands of General de Gaulle early in 
1963. Watt includes also a brief treatment of 
the strategic policies of the nuclear powers (the 
United States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and France); a chapter on what he 
calls the “Intermarium,” which deals with Fin- 
land, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Austria, with a 
separate section on the South Tirol; a sum- 
mary of the crisis in the United Nations; and a 
very interesting survey of the acquisition of 
western New Guinea by Indonesia. 

John Erickson is responsible for the illumi- 
nating discussion of Sino-Soviet relations from 
October 1961 to January 1963, while John 
Major treats the difficult problems of Africa, 
with a special chapter on the explosive rela- 
tions of France with Algeria. Michael Donelan 
skillfully compresses into twenty-five pages the 
financial policies of the Western powers. 

The crucial problems of Southeast Asia, the 
Sino-Indian conflict, and the Arab world cen- 
tered on Cairo fall to Richard Gott. Gott did 
not, of course, have available the Pentagon Pa- 
pers when he chronicled the events of 1962 in 
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Vietnam and Laos, but their revelations proba- 
bly would not have altered his conclusions ma- 
terially. 

'The usefulness of this volume as a reference 
work is marred by the shabby treatment given 
by the Oxford editorial staff to senior United 
States officials below the very top level. Some 
officials (Rostow and Sorensen) are the victims 
of mere typographical errors, but the names of 
others—Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, Foy Koh- 
ler, Livingston Merchant, and Howard Trivers 
in the Executive branch and Harry Flood 
Byrd and Wayne Hays in Congress—seem to 
have been maltreated through deeper careless- 
ness. The indexer has copied the mistakes of 
the text and has then added errors of his own. 
Finally, there is a certain lack of precision in 
the titles ascribed to various officers, notably 
Paul Nitze, who turns up in the wrong depart- 
ment. Americans surely deserve editorial care 
equal to that bestowed on statesmen from Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. 

RICHARDSON DOUGALL 
Department of State 
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HANS GOEDICKE. The Report about the Dispute 
of a Man with His Ba. (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1970. Pp. vii, 248. $12.00. 


The ancient Egyptian literary work commonly 
known by the title of the Lebensmüde and 
here given a new title is one of the best known 
of all ancient.works of literature, and many 
Egyptologists have made attempts to translate 
it and to understand its complexities. 'This new 
edition is an important contribution to the dis- 
cussion that has continued ever since the first 
edition by Erman appeared in 1896, and the 
full treatment of both subject matter and lan- 
guage in this study advances our understanding 
of a fascinating document. 

The text almost certainly dates from the first 
Intermediate Period or early in the Middle 
Kingdom and is one example of a group of 
writings all of which have, so far as we can un- 
derstand them, considerable literary merit and 
are known for their pessimistic view of life and 
of the condition of Egypt at the time. The 
work studied here does not entirely fall into 
this category and as the editor shows is a specu- 
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lative work concerning the nature of the life of 
man. It takes the form of a dialogue dispute 
between a man and his ba, the man defending 
an idealistic view of the afterlife while his ba 
takes a more practical and material view and 
deprecates the excessive concern of the man 
with death and its aftermath. The nature of 
the ba, that important element in Egyptian re- 
ligious belief sometimes translated as “soul,” is 
discussed by the editor at some length. 

The book consists of a very interesting and 
elaborate discussion of the nature of the text, 
followed by a detailed and scholarly commen- 
tary on grammatical, lexical, and semantic as- 
pects. The hieratic text is given by photo- 
graphs of the original papyrus accompanied by 
a hieroglyphic transcription. This is preceded 
by a straightforward English translation from 
which it can be seen how difficult it is, in view 
of our limited knowledge of Egyptian, to have 
a proper understanding of religious and philo- 
sophical writings. 

The non-Egyptological reader may well find 
it difficult to appreciate how the very complex 
and closely argued thesis in the main discus- 
sion can be sustained by our still hazy knowl- 
edge of what the document really says. The 
edition and commentary is a tour de force and 
gives some glimmering of the nature of Egyp- 
tian thought and literature. 

P. L. SHINNIE 
University of Calgary 


E. W. MARSDEN. Greek and Roman Artillery: 
Technical Treatises. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xviii, 277, 14 plates. 
$16.00. 


Engineering handbooks are a byword for mea- 
ger style and turbid jargon; without the accom- 
panying diagrams they would be well-nigh im- 
penetrable. Ancient technologists conform to 
this pattern except that their illustrations, 
when not totally obliterated, are corrupt. Re- 
cently one cluster of these perplexing writers 
has engaged the attention of E. W. Marsden of 
Liverpool; his Greek and Roman Artillery: 
Historical Development (1969) collated the evi- 
dence in a novel but plausible synthesis. Syra- 
cuse, it seems, gave us the crossbow in 399 B.C. 
Somewhat later, perhaps about 350 BC, Phil- 
ip's Macedonian artificers invented the cata- 
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pult, which despite appearances is not a cross 
bow-the arms are not joined but are mounted 
individually in twisted rope springs. Sundry 
refinements followed; certain larger versions 
were adapted for stones. Altogether the cata- 
pult reigned supreme without radical innova- 
tion until the advent of the trebuchet in the 
twelfth century. 

Now we have the companion volume with 
texts of the five primary sources, translations 
(often the first), commentary, and drawings, The 
first primary source, Ctesibius of Alexandria's 
Artillery as re-edited by Hero of Alexandria, 
discusses the crossbow and modifications of the 
catapult until 270 s.c. One quibble: the text 
figures for euthytone catapults show the curved 
side of the crossbeams facing backward; accord- 
ing to a sketch transmitted in the manuscript 
they should be reversed. The second source, 
Bito of Pergamum's How to make War En- 
gines and. Artillery, specifically deals with four 
crossbows, a siege tower, and a scaling ladder. 
Marsden’s date (ca. 240 s.c.) makes Bito old- 
fashioned; with the alternative, 140, he is hope- 
lessly anachronistic. "The most curious thing 
about this work is that no one so far has been 
able to understand it,” A. G. Drachmann com- 
mented in 1963. Marsden unravels every knot. 
Philo of Byzantium's Artillery, the third 
source, is a discussion of standard catapults for 
stones and javelins and four experimental de- 
signs. It was probably written between 230 amd 
200 B.G, for it ignores developments after 200 
B.C. Marsden has made a full-size three-span 
arrow firer, weighing seventy-five pounds and 
shooting over three hundred yards. Vitruvius's 
Architecture (10. 10-12. [ca. 25 xc], the 
fourth source, describes two catapults. The fig- 
ures in his table of dimensions for different cal- 
ibers are unexpectedly low; Marsden suggests 
that they are Roman inches rather than Greek 
digits. The fifth source, Hero of Alexandria's 
The Hand-Catapult (after AD. 62), has baffled 
commentators such as Rudolf Schneider (“das 
Bruchstück eines . . . Lexikons für Konstruk- 
teure," "vom Geschützwesen kaum eine Spur" 
[Römische Mitteilungen (1906)1). In Marsden's 
view it sets forth the standard Imperial arrow 
thrower that was pictured on Trajan's column 
and mentioned by fourth-century authors, Par- 
adoxically some sources designate one compo- 
nent as the "bow"; it is not à bowstave, says 
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Marsden, but the sighting arch. His recon- 
structed cheiroballistra shoots 150 yards. 

'The final chapter concerns the sturdy "one 
arm" or "wild ass" (medieval mangonel), Hel- 
lenistic invention that finds no description be- 
fore Ammianus. Marsden's scale model shot 
small missiles almost five hundred yards. 

In short Marsden has curbed a whole stable 
of uninviting and refractory texts. His book is 
serviceable, ingenious, and persuasive. 

W. MCLEOD 
Victoria College, 
University of Toronto 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. Alexander and the Helle- 
nistic World. Toronto: A. M. Hakkert. 1970. 
Pp. 265. Cloth $8.00, paper $2.95. 


This book was ready for the publishers at the 
time of the author's sudden death in 1969, and 
it was seen through the press by Alan Samuel, 
who has added a brief epilogue. Welles inher- 
ited from Rostovtzeff the tradition of fntroduc- 
ing Yale undergraduates to Hellenistic history, 
and every teacher who has attempted a similar 
task has wanted a book that complemented 
Tarn’s Hellenistic Civilisation by offering an 
account of political history with more: detail 
than in his introductory chapter. The difficulty 
of writing such a book is enormous, even for 
someone who is as perfect a master of his sub- 
jett as Welles was. 

After a brief introduction describing the 
achievement of Philip, there is an account of 
Alexander in chapter 2 in the "modern" man- 
ner, in full reaction against the interpretation 
of Tarn, who defended Alexander against his 
attackers and believed he was influenced in 
great part by idealistic motives. Welles insists 
on Alexander's ruthlessness, invites us to be- 
lieve that his detractors are less likely to be 
lying than his defenders, and that Arrian's 
faith in the veracity of Ptolemy and Aristobu- 
lus is unjustified. The argument is presented 
with skill and conviction, but to those of us 
who want to know why Alexander was re- 
spected by some while others feared and hated 
him, it may seem rather one-sided. 

The next chapter sets out to tell the story of 
the Hellenistic kingdoms from the death of Al- 
exander to the battle of Actium, covering 
nearly three hundred years in a hundred pages. 
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It is perhaps too much to expect that a sum- 
mary narrative of this kind will guide a stu- 
dent safely through the forest of these troubled 
centuries. It is easy to say that Welles included 
too much detail, but if one starts to cut down 
trees in the hope of better revealing the charac- 
ter of the forest, the result may be to transform 
the forest into a desert that has neither charac- 
ter nor form. Is the traditional "survey" the 
best method of introducing students to this pe- 
riod of history? It seems to me a pity that 
Welles adopted the plan of a single continuous 
narrative, attempting to keep track of simulta- 
neous events in several different areas, instead 
of splitting up the narrative with digressions or 
giving separate accounts of the individual dy- 
nasties and the different problems and themes 
that call for discussion. Must an account of 
political developments necessarily precede a 
discussion of society and culture, and. must the 
story necessarily be told in chronological order? 
Would it be helpful to describe the situation as 
it was about 250 B.C. before trying to explain 
how this result was reached? 

I raise these questions the more readily be- 
cause the highest praise is due to the subse- 
quent chapters on "Social and Economic As- 
pects” and "Hellenistic Culture." Inevitably 
every reader will miss something that he would 
have liked to see included (my own regret was 
to find so little attention devoted to Hellenistic 
schools and the development of the gymna- 
sium), but this is where a student will discover 
how much is known about the Hellenistic 
world that cannot be known about earlier peri- 
ods of ancient history and how much knowl- 
edge has been gleaned from papyri and inscrip- 
tions. 

LIONEL PEARSON 
Stanford University 


STYLIANOS sPYRIDAKIS. Ptolemaic Itanos and Hel- 
lenistic Crete. (University of California Publi- 
cations in History, Volume 82.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 


1970. Pp. 113. $3.00. 


The title of this small volume is somewhat mis- 
leading; much of the text deals neither with 
Hellenistic Crete nor Ptolemaic Itanos but 
with eastern Crete in the Hellenistic period. In 
brief, Spyridakis argues that by Hellenistic 
times three cities of consequence, Itanos, Prai- 
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sos, and Hierapytna, survived in this area. Be- 
cause of the "natural antagonism" between 
Eteocretan and Dorian, an explosive atmos- 
phere, rife with tension and continuous con- 
flict, prevailed. This incessant warfare, he 
believes, prompted the Itanians to invite the 
Ptolemies into their city about 270 s.c. Once 
established there the Ptolemies promoted peace 
in the area and used Itanos as a base for recruit- 
ing mercenaries until their deteriorating posi- 
tion in the eastern Aegean forced them to with- 
draw about 200 B.C., though they did return 
briefly under Ptolemy Philometor. 

While Spyridakis’s discussions of individual 
inscriptions and particular events are adequate, 
the work suffers from a number of serious de- 
fects. Only a few can be mentioned here. His 
desire to include everything, relevant or not, 
has resulted in a poorly organized volume. 
Matters of consequence are ill defined; thus on 
a single page (p. 3), Itanos is referred to as a 
virtual protectorate, a protectorate, and a pos- 
session of the Ptolemies, and the confusion is 
never entirely resolved (cf. pp. 82, 88). Of 
greater consequence, the author's conclusions 
seem to emerge more from his own basic as- 
sumptions than from the evidence he presents. 
His discussion of events after 145 B.C. demon- 
strates conclusively that warfare did not de- 
cline in eastern Crete after the destruction of 
Praisos, the one supposedly Eteocretan strong- 
hold in the area. This negates his conclusion 
that warfare between Itanos, Praisos, and Hier- 
apytna derived from some natural antagonism 
between Eteocretan and Dorian. 

Anyone interested in Hellenistic Crete will 
find Van Effenterre more rewarding; anyone 
interested in Ptolemaic Itanos would be well 
advised to draw his own conclusions from the 
epigraphical evidence assembled by Guarducci. 

THOMAS KELLY 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


JAMES H. OLIVER. Marcus Aurelius: Aspects of 
Civic and Cultural Policy in the East. (Hes- 
peria: Supplement XIII.) Princeton: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. ı970. Pp. 
xv, 160, 8 plates. $10.00. 


The purpose of this work is to publish a text, 
translation, and discussion of a remarkable doc- 
ument of Marcus Aurelius from Athens, con- 
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taining his decisions in cases concerning office 
holding, membership of the council and Areop- 
agus, and the appointment of the Athenian 
members of the Panhellenion (the Pan-Hel- 
lenic council of cities instituted by Hadrian). 
Documents revealing decisions by the Roman 
emperors continue to be published in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. But this one surpasses in im- 
portance and difficulty both the Tabula Banas- 
itana, also from Marcus Aurelius' reign, now 
being published by William Seston in Com- 
ptes-rendues de l'Académie des Inscriptions, 
and the long series of imperial letters from the 
excavations of Aphrodisias. 

The puzzles it presents as a document are 
rather briefly touched on by Oliver (pp. 35-37), 
as also by C. P. Jones in his prompt and valua- 
ble re-edition of the text, "A New Letter of 
Marcus Aurelius to the Athenians" (Zeitschrift 
für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 8 [1971]: 161). 
In fact it is clearly not a letter but appears 
from its final paragraph to be a collection of 
imperial legal decisions on Athenian cases put 
together and translated into Greek at the impe- 
rial court. The occasion and purpose of the 
compilation is not clear from internal evidence 
but may have been mentioned in the missing 
prescript. 

Oliver is similarly brief on the background 
of imperial jurisdiction, a major, indeed cen- 
tral, part of the emperor's functions, on which 
the new document provides a flood of new eti- 
dence and new problems. Instead, as his wide- 
ranging title implies, he moves immediately to 
a series of problems about the constitution of 
Athens, events in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
and, above all, the Panhellenion, on which his 
chapter 4 provides the fullest collection of evi- 
dence now available. In short, he has pub- 
lished, with admirable speed, a vast and fasci- 
nating new document and has also provided 
with it both less and more than the reader 
could have hoped for. 

FERGUS MILLAR 
Queen's College, 
Oxford. 


JÜRGEN DEININGER. Der politische Widerstand 
gegen Rom in Griechenland, 217-86 v. Chr. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1971. Pp. xviii, 279. 
DM 48. 


The title of this book is to be taken with strict 
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literalness; it is not a discussion of Roman im- 
perialism in Greece but of the resistance, 
mainly the internal resistance, of Greek states 
to the expansion of Roman political and mili- 
tary power in their country. Roman imperial- 
ism is taken as an unanalyzed fact. The forego- 
ing is a favorable criticism; it is good and 
serviceable to have a book of this kind. Never- 
theless it is perhaps not quite so original äs the 
author thinks. Writers in the past held the con- 
cept that the "democrats" were anti-Roman 
and the "oligarchs" pro-Roman; Deininger 
points out that we have been aware for some 
decades that the word "democracy" in the Hel- 
lenistic Age regularly connotes what classical 
Greece had known by “oligarchy.” Therefore, 
he argues instead that the upper classes were 
divided into pro- and anti-Roman factions 
while hoi polloi were regularly and consistently 
anti-Roman, whether moderately or extremely. 
Al of this is quite true, but one doubts 
whether in recent decades even those scholars 
who sometimes slipped, anachronistically, into 
using democratic in its classical sense really un- 
derstood the word in that sense. One notes that 
Deininger himself uses the word anachronisti- 
cally (pp. 240-41). 

Deininger, in effect, discerns three phases in 
Greek anti-Romanism; the first, limited to the 
late third century, stigmatized the Romans as 
barbarians. During the second phase, from the 
Sécond Macedonian (or better, the Aetolian) 
War to the Third Macedonian War, there was 
a quarrel between anti- and pro-Roman upper- 
class leaders, the former supported by hoi pol- 
loi. The defeat of Macedonia and the rigorous 
suppression of anti-Romanism in Greece in 
168-67 s.c. ended upper-class resistance to 
Rome; yet Deininger must admit that Greek 
leaders during the Achaean War, two decades 
later, certainly included upper-class figures (cf. 
pp. 228, 234). Finally, one may quibble about 
the terminal date as marking the absolute end 
of political resistance to Rome: even in the prin- 
cipate, Athens, at least, witnessed such resist- 
ance, if anti-Roman riots of hot polloi meant 
anything. 

In all, this is a useful book but not as impor- 
tant or profound as is the author's: previously 
published study of Roman provincial councils. 

STEWART IRVIN OOST 
University of Chicago 
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CHESTER G. STARR. The Ancient Romans. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1971. Pp. 256. 


37.95. 


It is occasion for praise and gratitude when a 
distinguished scholar sets his hand to an intro- 
ductory work aimed at high school and junior 
college audiences. Students who enter Roman 
history via Professor Starr's admirable volume 
will not have to divest themselves of multiple 
misconceptions when they reach more ad- 
vanced levels. 

The work is intelligently conceived and suc- 
cessfully executed. Starr abandons the tradi- 
tional textbook's concern for "coverage." 
There is not much bald narrative or tedious re- 
cital of facts. Four major subjects receive em- 
phasis: the clash of Rome and Carthage, the 
career of Julius Caesar, the Antonine Age, and 
the rise of Christianity. Starr rightly prefers 
ample treatment of a few topics to a superficial 
touching of all bases. Special essays are devoted 
to certain other items, like the Etruscans, the 
army, Roman law, and late imperial art; Starr 
offers them as separate objects of attention, not 
buried in a mass of narrative. Excellent ilus- 
trations, charts, and maps grace the text; and 
the illustrations possess full explanatory com- 
ments, not just standard captions. Selections 
from the sources are placed at the end of each 
major section, organized under headings and 
elucidated by brief introductions. À convenient 
and appropriate design. 

Some criticisms may be registered. It is mis- 
leading to portray the Twelve Tables as guar- 
anteeing fair justice to all citizens (pp. 15-16) 
and quite erroneous to apply the term “democ- 
racy" to the Roman Republic (p. 16). Montes- 
quieu and the Founding Fathers may have 
seen in the Republican constitution a system of 
checks and balances and a separation of pow- 
ers, but their notions ought not to be confused 
with the facts (p. 59). T'he equestrian order as a 
"separate wealthy class" can hardly be dis- 
cerned in the third century 8.c. (p. 25). Nor 
should the equestrians be identified with com- 
mercial and financial leaders (p. 70). Starr 
omits all mention of agrarian problems and 
barely notices the lower classes in the late Re- 
public (pp. 71). The concept of a “golden age 
of the good emperors" (p. 180) is belied by 
many of the sources that he himself includes. 
Little attention is paid to the Jewish back- 
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ground of Christianity and no hint given of 
the conflict in early Christianity over conver- 
sion of the Gentiles (pp. 185-87). The stress on 
imperial opposition and persecution of Chris- 
tians fails to make clear how little official perse- 
cution there was before the mid-third century 
A.D. (pp. 189-92). 

It is easy to find fault. But the merits of 
Starr’s work earn appreciation. He has 
achieved lucidity without excessive oversimpli- 
fication. The problems confronting an ancient 
historian and the tentativeness of conclusions 
are emphasized—a feature uncommon in intro- 
ductory books. As an initial exposure to 
Roman history for younger students this vol. 
ume has few peers. 

ERICH $. GRUEN 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


DONALD R. DUDLEY. The Romans: 850 B.C.-A.D. 
337. (The History of Human Society.) New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. xxvi, 316. 
$7-95. 


This volume in the History of Human Society 
series has an excellent introductory essay by 
the editor, J. H. Plumb. At one point Plumb 
reveals the assignment of the individual au- 
thors in the series: “Their aim will be to recon- 
struct the societies on which they are experts. 
They will lay bare the structure of their socie- 
ties—their economic basis, their social organi- 
zations, their aspirations, their cultures, their 
religions, and their conflicts. At the same time 
they will give a sense of what it was like to 
have lived in them." 

Dudley obviously wrote this book with the 
general series in mind, but the task is difficult 
for a Roman historian. The sources for 
Roman history, particularly the Roman Re- 
public, are essentially political. The ancient 
Roman historians did not write about "human 
society," and Dudley knows his Roman histori- 
ans well, perhaps too well to write the kind of 
book this series calls for. 

Dudley's problem is evident in his treatment 
of the Republic. The social and economic 
problems of the Republic are directly related 
to politics and warfare, and the historian who 
writes about those problems must either assume 
that his readers know the political background 
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or he must summarize it for them. Since the 
History of Human Society series is not directed 
to specialists; Dudley decided to summarize. 
Unfortunately he did not strike a balance be- 
tween political background and the problems 
of society at large. There are too many brief 
chapters on politics. (The chapter on the three 
Carthagenian wars is five pages long, and the 
one on Antony, Cleopatra, and Octavian is not 
quite three full pages.) Marius is introduced as 
the creator of the professional army, but the 
reader is not told what happened to him after 
his victory over the Cimbri and Teutones. 

The discussion of the Roman Empire is 
much more.in keeping with the purpose of the 
series. There is more evidence, particularly ar- 
cheological, for the history of society in the 
Roman Empire, and Dudley makes good use of 
it. There are brief chapters on such topics as 
“Travel,” “Public Careers,” "Frontiers" and 
“Universal Religions.” In addition there are 
two good chapters on the provinces. Although 
Dudley is probably not critical enough of 
Christian tradition, his judgment is generally 
good and his treatment interesting. 

Unfortunately almost half of the book is de- 
voted to the Roman Republic and too much of 
that to  unsatisfactory political summary. 
There are points in the last half of the book 
where the reader will begin to understand 
"what it was like to have lived" under Roman 
rule, but in general the book fails to give a 
clear picture of Roman society and culture. 

There is a good index and bibliography. In 
the acknowledgements the author says that the 
illustrations were planned as "an integral part 
of the book," but some of them are unnecessar- 
ily poor,.especially the ones of Hadrian's Wall, 
Masada, and Cosa. The title of the book is 
somewhat misleading since it does not end 
with the death of Constantine, as the date sug- 
gests, but with the final collapse of the Roman 
Empire in the West. 

ARTHER FERRILL 
University of Washington 


ROBERT X. A, PALMER. The Archaic Community 
of the Romans. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1970, Pp. ix, 328. $12.50. 


Each citizen of republican Rome found himself 
in the peculiar position of belonging to three 
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different groups and three different assemblies 
involved in the functions of government: he 
was a member of a curia (comitia curiata), a 
century (comitia centuriata), and a tribe (comi- 
tia tributa). Of these the oldest and the most 
important for our knowledge of archaic Rome 
is the curia. Attempting to see through the 
haze of myth in Livy, Dionysius, and Varro by 
critical sifting of the evidence and with the 
help of heortological records, Palmer has given 
us his interpretation of what the curiae were 
and what role they played in the early govern- 
ment. At times he has let his imagination run 
too far and has seen curiae or suspected their 
influence in inscriptions where, in fact, they 
are not mentioned—for example, the Caere- 
tane curia is really attested (CIL XI, 3593), but 
the curator of CIL XI, 3614 is a curator civita- 
tis, and there is nothing there to suggest any 
reference to a curia. In general, however, Pal- 
mer's work contains much sound reasoning. He 
is not a slave to traditional scholarly views and 
is quite ready to break new ground. Büt his ex- 
cavations will not always support the weight of 
his superstructure. 

Palmer believes that there were, as tradition 
says, thirty curiae, but that the last three of 
them were not formed until the very early 
years of the Republic. He accepts a common 
etymology for the word (co-vir-ya) and defines 
it as an "assemblage or congregation cooperat- 
img by common consent.” The Quirites turn 
out to be the members of the curiae. He con- 
cludes that the curiae were originally the dis- 
tinct ethnic groups that were brought together 
in the hill district of Rome, eventually forming 
the Roman state. 'The assembly of all the cur- 
iae largely gave direction or advice to that 
united state, but it in turn was presided over 
and controlled by that very king whom it put 
into power. This curiate government was con- 
servative and was ultimately confronted by a 
reactionary and progressive movement called 
the centuriate or Servian constitution. The op- 
position of the curiate to the centuriate can be 
seen, Palmer believes, in the power of the 
curiate assembly to elect the plebeian tribunes 
and the military tribunes, power the curiate ul- 
timately lost. The new military centuriate sys- 
tem curbed and limited curial religion, eventu- 
ally winning political success, but down to the 
Licinian-Sextian Laws of 367 mc. the two sys- 
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tems existed side by side. Thus, for almost 150 
years these two systems coexisted, the curiate 
system gradually losing power in all but a few 
areas. Apart from an occasional vagueness and 
a certain inability to see the weakness of details 
that arise from his main thesis, Palmer's inter- 
pretation of the curiate system makes good 
sense. For one thing it illuminates the condi- 
tions under which the curiate assembly had ac- 
quired the power to confer imperium on the 
kings and, later, on the higher magistrates. 

This is a scholarly work, not easy to read, 
certain to evoke controversy, and required 
reading for all those interested in early Rome. 
But the reader must be careful not to confuse 
Palmer's theories with established truth. 

ROBERT K. SHERK 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


STEPHEN BENKO and JOHN J. O'ROURKE [editors]. 
The Catacombs and the Colosseum: The Ro- 
man Empire as the Setting of Primitive Chris- 
tianity, Valley Forge, Pa.: Judson Press. 1971. 


Pp. 318. $6.95. 


When he composed his History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, Edward Gib- 
bon chose to introduce the Christian Church to 
his readers only after discussing Diocletian's te- 
trarchy. After two centuries of scholarly en- 
deavor the Gibbonian approach is still wide- 
spread. Today a historian of the Roman Empire 
is likely to postpone an assessment of the Chris- 
tian Church until the eve of its fateful alliance 
with the Roman state. The dangers of this pro- 
cedure are manifest: despite precautions the 
Roman historian inevitably glosses over some 
aspects of the early Church; and just as inevita- 
bly his reader fails to understand why the 
Church was so powerful in late antiquity. 

The present volume is a work of church his- 
tory. Its purpose is to call attention to an anal- 
ogous sin of church historians, their failure to 
take full account of the Roman Empire in 
their study of the early Church. This work con- 
sists of a series of essays, most of which were 
presented at the Philadelphia Seminar on 
Christian Origins in 1969, on the Roman envi- 
ronment of the Church to A.D. 185. Following 
an introduction by Robert M. Grant, there are 
treatises on early imperial politics by Stephen 
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Benko; the institutions and social structure of 
the principate by John G. Gager, Clarence L. 
Lee, John T. Townsend, and John J. 
O’Rourke; administration in the early Empire 
by James L. Jones and William White, Jr.; and 
early imperial religion by Robert A. Kraft, 
Donald Winslow, Gerhard Krodel, and Robert 
L. Wilken. 

Since this work is intended mostly for the 
student of the early Church, church historians 
will be the primary judges of its timeliness and 
value. But the essays will also be of use to the 
historian of the Roman Empire, and it is this 
aspect of the book that I wish to emphasize. 
The historical merit of these essays is not im- 
mediately apparent, for at first glance they 
seem to offer simply a conventional synthesis of 
the Julio-Claudian, Flavian, and early Anton- 
ine principate. Although some essays—notably 
those of Gager, Jones, and Wilken—are excel- 
lent, no new discoveries are presented. Fur- 
thermore, there are numerous small errors of 
fact and interpretation. In Grant’s introduc- 
tion, for example, Hadrian’s favorite Antinous 
becomes “Antoninus” (p. 18). Grant and Kraft 
(pp. 17 and 82), influenced by the recently dis- 
covered inscription designating Pontius Pilate 
as [praef]ectus Iuda[ea]e, ignore the fact that 
after the accession of Claudius provincial gov- 
ernors of equestrian rank generally bore the 
title of procurator (see A. H. M. Jones, Studies 
in Roman Government and Law [Oxford, 
1960] 115-25) The Roman historian, then, 
might view this collection of essays solely as an 
orthodox piece of early imperial history, but in 
doing so he would miss a spirit of curiosity 
that is evident throughout the book—a spirit 
that the contributors obviously wish to be con- 
tagious. 

In effect, the results of this work are of less 
importance than the interest behind them. A 
group of church historians has compiled some 
fairly up-to-date information about the Roman 
environment of the early Church. Might 
Roman historians conduct a similar investiga- 
tion of Judaism and Christianity during the 
early principate? All contributors to the present 
volume implicitly or explicitly invite a re- 
sponse from the historian. Grant's explicit invi- 
tation (p. 24) may serve as a Parthian shot at 
the Gibbonian approach: '"The early history of 
Christianity is Roman history, and I should 
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claim that Roman history itself needs the col- 
laboration of those who try to relate the Chris- 
tian movement to the whole life of the Em- 
pire." 
FRANK M. CLOVER 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


EDITH MARY WIGHTMAN. Roman Trier and the 
Treveri. New York: Praeger Publishers. 1970. 
Pp. 320. $15.00. 


This study is intended as a survey of the histor- 
ical development of the land of the Treveri 
under the Roman Empire. The work is divided 
into seven chapters on the land and the people, 
the Treveri and Rome, the city of Trier, the 
countryside, daily life and economics, and reli- 
gion. Also included is a four-page epilogue on 
the transition to the Middle Ages, a forty-five 
page bibliography, twenty-four plates, twenty- 
five figures, and eight maps. Despite its schol- 
arly appearance the book is intended essen- 
tially for the "reader with a general interest in 
Roman studies" Experts are encouraged to 
read between the lines because the work is not 
adequately documented. The use of Latin quo- 
tations and the frequent allusions to scholarly 
controversies, however, seem to project this 
study beyond the competence of all but the 
most dedicated amateur. 

'Ihese drawbacks might discourage the 
reader of even a great synthesis, but here they 
are a blessing in disguise since they will keep 
both experts and amateurs from wasting their 
time. Chronology, an essential element for the 
study of both history and development, is 
largely ignored. It might be charitable to sug- 
gest that the archeological record is insuffi- 
ciently complete at this time to provide the 
exact chronology necessary for writing history. 
In economics, the one area where the author 
seems to have some notion of development, she 
misses the significance of vital evidence. She 
maintains, largely on the basis of mosaic evi- 
dence, that the "Trier area reached its peak in 
prosperity during the late second and early 
third centuries. Yet, during the later second 
century cheap sandstone.replaced the more ex- 
pensive and more durable limestone as the 
common building material. 

Perhaps it is unfair to apply the criteria of 
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historical criticism to this work. An author 
whose speculations lead her to attribute causal- 
ity to “the extravagant Celtic temperament” 
seems to lack a professional grasp of historical 
method. This book seems to be an archeologi- 
cal catalog comprised largely of descriptions of 
artifacts. The section on villas reads like a real 
estate salesman's brochure. The author's justifi- 
cation for discussing an artifact is frequently 
its "most interesting" construction or "very in- 
teresting" workmanship rather than its value 
as evidence for historical development. 

BERNARD 5. BACHRACH 

University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis 


BARRY CUNLIFFE. Fishbourne: 4 Roman Palace 
and lis Garden. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1971. Pp. 228. $15.00. 


Readers of the Journal of Roman Studies will 
recognize the fine ability of British archeolo- 
gists to reconstruct the Roman présence in 
Britain from scanty evidence. When the physi- 
cal remains axe abundant, as on the vast site at 
Fishbourne near Chichester in Sussex, and are 
meticulously excavated, the reality of Roman 
Britain may be dramatically restored. Barry 
Cunliffe, who excavated Fishbourne, 1961-69, 
and supervised its restoration, has provided the 
visitor with the experience of a Roman palace 
and garden, sensitively preserved in a suburban 
setting largely with the help of volunteers and 
the local community. Although he has pub- 
lished a lengthy scientific record of the excava- 
tions elsewhere (1971) Cunliffe’s book, ad- 
dressed to a broad public, is a model of haute 
vulgarisation, clearly and imaginatively writ- 
ten, well illustrated with good photographs, 
plans, and reconstructions, and neatly demon- 
strative of archeological methods and Roman 
architecture. 

"The excavator's concern for the topographi- 
cal implications of the site, its changing occu- 
pants, and the architectural history of the pal- 
ace articulate his skillful presentation. The 
geographic nature of the site on the edge of a 
marshy seashore limited activity in pre-Roman 
times to salt-panning and fishing, jeopardized 
and complicated building during the Roman 
occupation, and probably contributed to the 
abandonment of the place in the fourth cen- 
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tury. Fishbourne's location on the south coast 
of England opened it to Roman conquest from 
Gaul, then made the area important as a secure 
base for Roman operations in central Britain, 
and last exposed the place to the barbarian 
raids that ravaged the coastline. A similar in- 
terest in the occupants of the site enlivens Cun- 
liffe’s descriptions of the palace during its 250 
years of settled inhabitation and culminates in 
a fine bit of historical detection that offers Ti- 
berius Claudius Cogidubnus, client-king of the 
area under Claudius and the Flavians, as the 
probable owner and patron of the palace and 
gardens at Fishbourne. 

It is the palace itself that captures our atten- 
tion, the largest (about 450 by 5oo feet), the 
costliest (approximately $3,500,000), and the 
most lavishly appointed yet discovered in 
Roman Britain. Although the site was first oc- 
cupied by Claudian military buildings, later 
transformed into a proto palace under Nero, 
the vast palace seems to have been deliberately 
planned and built in the Flavian period by an 
architect who adapted Italian models and 
building practices to local materials, crafts, and 
climatic conditions. If Cunliffe's account of the 
adaptive process is fascinating, so, too, is his 
careful description of the design, construction, 
and decoration of the palace, of its division 
into public, administrative, and residential 
wings, and of the magnificent formal garden 
(250 by 390 feet), fully enclosed by the architec- 
ture that it complemented. 

Frequently repaired and remodeled in the 
second and third centuries, the palace at Fish- 
bourne was destroyed by a great fire ca. goo 
AD, and its building materials were subse- 
quently looted or broken by plowing. But the 
palace and the life it contained have been 
vividly reclaimed by the author in his con- 
scientious and entertaining account. 

RICHARD BRILLIANT 
Columbia University 


JOHN HOLLAND SMITH. Constantine the Great. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1971. Pp. 


359- $8.95. 


Constantine the Great has more than one thing 
in common with the other figure from the an- 
cient world who has merited the same epithet: 
Alexander III of Macedon. Both started a new 
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age. Both had an instinctus divinitatis about 
them, although its manifestations were differ- 
ent. Both changed the course of history about 
as much as individual men can hope to do. 
And each generation of scholars has found a 
new Constantine and Alexander the Great. 
The nineteenth century stripped Constantine 
of his Christianity and left him a hard-boiled 
politician. This century has allowed him to be 
at least sincerely superstitious, a child of his 
age. 

John Holland Smith's Constantine is a com- 
promise figure. He resurrects the view that 
Constantine's vision before the battle of the 
Milvian Bridge, if it was anything at all, was the 
sun high in the atmosphere shining through a 
veil of ice crystals. Visions in the late Empire 
are easier to explain by psychology. Like many 
before him, Smith sees something significant in 
the fact that Constantine waited until near 
death before he received baptism. Yet deathbed 
baptism was a common practice of the time; 
even Theodosius the Great planned to receive 
his baptism then, although he miscalculated 
and recovered from what he thought was his 
last illness after baptism. There is no point res- 
urrecting this old chestnut. 

At the same time, something that "may or 
may not have been sudden conversion to faith 
in Christ" happened before the battle of the 
Milvian Bridge. Smith does not commit him- 
self. There is nothing wrong with suspending 
judgment, but Smith's compromise Constan- 
tine is not quite believable. 

Smith generally writes from original sources 
with disappointingly few references to modern 
scholarship. There are occasional errors in 
judgment: he argues, for instance, that Con- 
stantine's edicts of 326 concerning sexual irreg- 
ularities could not refer to the "affair" of Cris- 
pus and Fausta, since they do not mention it 
specifically. However, Smith's Constantine is a 
readable biography, no great contribution to 
scholarship, but reasonably reliable. 

J. A. S. EVANS 
McMaster University 
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EDWARD PETERS. The Shadow King: Rex Inutilis 
in Medieval Law and Literature, y51-1327. New 
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Haven: Yale University Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 257. 
$10.00. 


O, what pity is it/ That he had not so trimmed 
and dressed this land/ As we this garden! (Rich- 
ard II, UI, iv.) Medieval men did not nor- 
mally think of kings as gardeners. The prob- 
lem that concerned Shakespeare in Richard 11, 
however, was one that had long concerned 
them as well: the king who was unsuitable to 
his high dignity. In this volume Mr. Peters has 
assembled some aspects of the history rex inu- 
tilis from the deposition of Childeric III to the 
deposition of Edward 1. He has cast his net 
widely. Childeric, Louis the Pious, Boso of 
Vienne, Arnulf of Corinthia, and Pepin of 
Aquitaine—as well as Gregory VII's use of this 
early deposition tradition—have been caught 
in the first chapter; Beowulf, the chansons de 
geste, the Heimskringla, and the early Ar- 
thurian romances in the second; and a 
hundred years of canonist discussions in the 
third. From these he moves to the deposition 
of Sancho II of Portugal by Innocent IV in 
1245, later Arthurian literature, the abdication 
of Celestine V, and, finally, the depositions of 
Adolf of Nassau and Edward II. 

Mr. Peters is at his best when analyzing par- 
ticular texts. His discussion of the Childeric 
reference in Gregory VII's letter to bishop Her- 
mann of Metz is one of several that are both 
perceptive and persuasive, Medieval historians 
will also be grateful for the extended treatment 
of Sancho's deposition, an event that has not 
won the attention it clearly deserves in histo- 
ries of regnum and sacerdotium in the Middle 
Ages. 

The collection of so many events and literary 
traditions between the covers of a book ought 
to be justified by a synthetic vision that gives 
them patterned relationships and significance. 
"The present book, however, does not do so. It 
is a collection of studies on a theme rather 
than a coherent history. The result is, in 
places, a curious imbalance, in others a piece 
without a place. In the chapter on the Ar- 
thurian romances, for example, he gives us an 
elaborate summary of the plots of the Vulgate 
narratives; in the chapter on canonist deposi- 
tion theory, however, only the briefest mention 
is made of legal discussions concerning episco- 
pal inutilitas, though this discussion bears di- 
rectly on the deposition of King Sancho II. In " 
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another chapter there is a lengthy and very in- 
teresting discussion of changing theological 
conceptions of acedia. But this is connected 
with the theme of the chapter in only the va- 
guest possible way (“the concepts of acedia and 
other vices . . . had contributed to a back- 
ground against which royal inadequacy might 
be viewed”) and then drops completely from 
sight. If Mr. Peters is really saying what the 
structure of his book implies—that the phe- 
nomena he discusses are parallel but not con- 
nected—it would have been interesting to have 
his reflections on how the legal, the literary, 
and the moral-philosophical traditions man- 
aged to go their separate ways for so long 
within a single intellectual culture. As it 
stands, the book will serve as a collection of 
well-crafted articles. 

FREDRIC CHEYETTE 

Amherst College 


IRVING A. AGUS. The Heroic Age of Franco-Ger- 
man Jewry: The Jews of Germany and France 
of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, Pioneers 
and Builders of Town-Life, Town-Government 
and Institutions. New York: Yeshiva University 
Press; distrib. by Bloch Publishing Company, 
New York. 1969. Pp. xi, 380. $12.00. 


There is no question that Professor Agus 
knows his Responsa literature and has a superb 
understanding of Jewish intramural relations. 
Hew can one properly discuss the Jews as “pi- 
oneers and builders of town-life,” however, 
when one not only does not discuss the town 
but also makes no use of recent socioeconomic 
scholarship that deals with the problems of the 
period's urban and economic development? 
Professor Agus's other studies based upon the 
Responsa are the chief authorities for this 
work: in chapter 1, for example, 60 of 131 foot- 
notes are from others of Agus's works; in chap- 
ter 4, the proportion is 150 of 178; in chapter 
7, it is 5g of 62, while in the crucial last chap- 
ter (11, "Relationship between Jews and Non- 
Jews") it is 56 of 65 footnotes. 

Because Agus pays scant attention to non- 
Jewish material he overstates his position. He 
speaks of “The Heroic Age," and the “pi- 
oneers" yet I found neither heroes nor pi- 
oneers in this work. While it is true that Jews 
did make the dangerous trip to the East (as did 
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some Christian pilgrims), most of the Jews of 
whom he writes lived in the established com- 
munities west of the Rhine. Mainz seems to be 
the eastern outpost in Germany. The author 
states that "the Jews were the first self-ruling 
town dwellers of Western Europe in the early 
Middle Ages. In many places northwest of the 
Alps where a town sprung up, it thus devel- 
oped around a nucleus of a group of Jewish 
families organized as a community." Not only 
is no evidence cited for this, but when Agus 
does discuss Jewish resettlement it is in terms 
of being invited into an established commun- 
ity. 

The author briefly quotes August Kluck- 
holm (1857) and James Westfall Thompson 
(1428) as “modern scholars" describing life in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. Life during 
that period was indeed difficult, but to con- 
clude that Europe was “war-torn, constantly 
feuding, robber infested, and completely law- 
less” is an overstatement that modern (later 
than 1928) scholarship would not support. 

The late Professor Cecil Roth once warned 
against neglecting the "hidden Jews," that is, 
the poor Jew out in the countryside. Professor 
Agus denies their existence. For him the source 
of the Franco-German Jew (and for the entire 
East European Jewry) was about 5.000 (or 
1,000 families) rich, prosperous, landowning 
merchants with a "tremendous dedication to 
the study and practice of Judaism." Nowhere is 
this proven. 

There is another major problem. The book 
is impersonal and general. The reader is con- 
stantly faced by a lack of specific names, dates, 
and places: "The Queen of Hungary relied on 
two Jews. . . . She often sent one of them on 
important missions." Which queen? When? 
Where? The footnote in this case cites Agus's 
twa-volume Urban Civilization (p. 232). The 
reader learns that Jew A did this, that, or the 
other; but where or when is not stated. It 
would seem as though time and place had no 
meaning for Jewish life. 

There are some minor problems: what, for 
example, is R. Glaber's first name? There is a 
choice: Rudolfus, Ralph, or Raoul. Footnote 1 
of chapter 3 (p. 96) starts out "See ibid., pp. 
99-100, where," and ends, "See ibid. p. 101, 
note C." I presume the ibid. refers to his two- 
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volume Urban Civilization, cited in footnote 
107 (p. 77) of chapter 2. 

Agus's work is excellent as a study of Jewish 
life, and it is also helpful as a supplement for 
European economic development (the sections 
on the Jew as a borrower of Christian capital, 
and on the purchasing power of a pound of sil- 
ver are significant), but when Agus writes of 
the non-Jewish world or when he begins to 
compare and contrast, let the reader beware. 

J. LEE SHNEIDMAN 
Adelphi University 


WOLFGANG VON STROMER. Oberdeutsche Hoch- 
finanz, 1350-1450. In three volumes. (Viertel- 
jahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
Beihefte, Numbers 55-57. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH. 1970. Pp. xxi, 218; 220- 
460; 463-608. DM 30; DM 90; DM 36. 


URSULA SCHWARZKOPF. Die Rechnungslegung des 
Humbert de Plaine über die Jahre 1448 bis 
1452: Eine Studie zur Amtsführung des burgun- 
dischen Maitre de la Chambre aux Deniers. 
(Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts 
für Geschichte, Number 23.) Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. 1970. Pp. 217. DM 26. 
These three numbers of the Vierteljahrschrift 
für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte are de- 
signed to be bound together as a single volume 
of some six hundred pages. The first traces the 
outlines of a general commercial-Anancial his- 
tory centering on the city of Nuremberg from 
the mid-fourteenth to the mid-fifteenth centu- 
ries. There is little that is remarkably new in 
this picture of south German relations with the 
Hanse in general and with portions of Flan- 
ders in particular, with Lombardy (particu- 
larly with Milan and Venice), and with Aus- 
tria-Hungary and the trans-Carpathian region. 
The great value of this part of von Stromer’s 
work lies in his extensive research in public 
and private archives, his confirmation of many 
commercial documents used by earlier scholars, 
and his discovery of numerous additional doc- 
uments not utilized by economic historians be- 
fore this time. The result is to fill out much 
that has been mainly conjectural heretofore. 
The second portion of von Stromer's work is 
more original and will probably need to be 
modified somewhat when future scholars have 
investigated the sources from a different point 
of view. Here the author is concerned with the 
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relationship between Nuremberg financiers 
and the policies (especially the Italian policies) 
of the imperial Luxembourg dynasty. Un- 
doubtedly the availability of extensive credit as 
well as financial expertise allowed the members 
of the Luxembourg dynasty to act with greater 
confidence and more ambition than would oth- 
erwise have been true—and perhaps the ease 
and availability of such financing contributed 
to their failure to take a sufficiently realistic 
view of the peculiar problems of the medieval 
empire. 

'Ihe last section of this work is filled with 
transcriptions of original documents, tables, 
bibliography, and indexes. Von Stromer's bibli- 
ography, even though presented in curiously 
abbreviated form, is excellent. The various in- 
dexes, covering the individual members of mer- 
cantile families as well as the great houses and 
places mentioned in the documents, are most 
useful. Only the inflated price at which this 
work sells will detract from its general schol- 
arly appeal. 

It is more difficult to fit Professor Schwarz- 
kopf's monograph into the general theme of ec- 
onomic history. Her work is more narrowly the 
study of the accounts kept by one man, Hum- 
bert de Plaine, during a brief period (1448—52) 
while he exercised financial control at the Bur- 
gundian court of the duchess, Isabella of Portu- 
gal, and was also master of accounts for her 
son, Charles the Bold, Count of Charolais. As 
such, this is a careful study of accounting meth- 
ods developed in the Burgundian territories 
and practiced by Humbert de Plaine; but at 
the same time if offers something a little broad- 
er—a study of the social and economic place 
held by members of those families who had de- 
voted themselves for several generations to 
mercantile and financial activities. Quite ob- 
viously the original humble beginnings of the 
Burgundian mercantile families did not prevent 
their entering the ducal service and being re- 
warded for their services by grants that might 
bring them into the lower ranks of the feudal 
aristocracy. 

For the student interested in the develop- 
ment of accounting procedures as well as for 
the social historian interested in the activities 
and products for which greater or lesser sums 
of money might be spent in the Burgundian 
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territories while that conglomerate duchy was 
at the peak ‘of its prosperity and power, this 
will be an extremely useful work. 
K. F. DREW 
Rice University 


JOSEPH RATZINGER. The Theology of History in 
St. Bonaventure. [Chicago:] Franciscan Herald 
Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 268. $12.50. 


This book, a translation by Zachary Hayes of 
Die Geschichtstheologie des Heiligen Bonaven- 
tura (1959), is unchanged from the original, as 
Ratinger comments that the reviews of his 
work did not substantially alter his basic thesis, 
except for some modification of his views of 
the dependence of Bonaventure on Joachim of 
Fiore. He analyzes the historical views of “the 
prince of mystics" through his university ser- 
mons delivered at Paris in 1273. These Colla- 
tiones in Hexaemeron were mined in an at- 
tempt to discover how the theology of history 
had changed from the great static concepts of 
the Church fathers like Augustine to the new 
dynamic views of the Joachimites. 

Accepting much from Joachim’s Concordia 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti, Bonaventure was 
led to agree that "new knowledge arises con- 
stantly from Scripture; and this happening, 
this history, continues onward as long as there 
is any history at all." Scriptural exegesis clari- 
fiés the past and in turn permits prophecy. As 
Christ is the center of the ages and as all is de- 
termined by "that same divine order which is 
the unifying law of all reality," a theology of 
history becomes imperative, seeking not only 
the "meaningfulness of events" but the "event- 
fulness of meaning." Chaos, randomness, and 
caprice are thus ruled out of the main stream 
of human history. 

Bonaventure found the source of his inspira- 
tion through the progressive reinterpretation 
of Scripture and from a mystical attempt to as- 
certain the inner meaning of the Old and New 
Testaments and their relationship to each 
other. The Middle Ages were, like most ages, 
full of change and controversy. The battle 
raged between the views and conclusions of an 
Aquinas and those of the advanced mystics. 
Somewhere in between was the “orthodox” 
mysticism of Bonaventure. If allegory and nu- 
e merology, doctrines of six or seven ages of man, 
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the great chain of being, and the identification 
of Francis of Assisi with Elijah and John the 
Baptist cannot be taken for granted by many 
of today's pragmatic historians, Dr. Ratzinger 
has nevertheless done all a great service by pro- 
ducing a clearly worked out map of part of the 
mind of a great medieval thinker. 

ALLEN D. BRECK 

University of Denver 


ANTONY BLACK. Monarchy and Community: Po- 
litical Ideas in the Later Conciliar Controversy, 
1430-1450. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought, Third Series, Number 2.) New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. 
xii, 189. $10.50. 


From the thirteenth century on, the relation- 
ship between the head and members of bodies 
politic was a recurrent issue in the political life 
of European societies, and each such struggle 
for authority occasioned new efforts to define 
in theory the relation of the ruler to his com- 
munity. This book, true to its title, examines 
the theories advanced for and against the 
claims of the Council of Basel (1431-49) to be 
the supreme authority in the Church. The 
work is admirably organized as three concise es- 
says. 

Part 1 delineates the views of the Baslean 
Conciliarists, among whom John of Segovia 
emerges as both the typical and leading 
thinker. At Constance the Conciliarists had 
claimed that the council was in some special 
cases superior to the pope; most notably the 
Basleans generalized this claim into superiority 
in every respect. Among Segovia's political 
ideas the most remarkable is “the concept of 
trust,” which measures the injustice of govern- 
ment by, as it were, the credibility gap. Thus 
any presidens who acts contrary to the inten- 
tion of his people, or the majority of that mul- 
titudo, has in fact lost the trust (credulitas) 
that for Segovia was the basis of authority. 
Such an evil president is deposed ipso facto be- 
cause, once he has discredited himself by op- 
posing his own private judgment to the will of 
the majority as duly expressed in a representa- . 
tive assembly, he can no longer be presumed to 
be a public person who represents the common 
will. 

Part 2 treats the apologists employed by 
Pope Eugenius IV (1431-47), whose doctrines 
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are accordingly dubbed "Eugenian Papalism." 
Led by Torquemada’s uncle John (alias Turre- 
cremata) they founded the necessity for all 
monarchies on a Neoplatonic natural theology 
in which all earthly authority emanates from 
God, the supreme hierarch. One wonders 
whether in this view temporal power de- 
scended to kings from the papacy, but presum- 
ably the papalists, bidding for royal support, 
tactfully left that implication carefully folded 
up. 

These two essays may themselves be charac- 
terized as an emanation from Walter Ullmann, 
whose distinctive style of scholarship they emi- 
nently reflect. Judged by Ullmannesque stand- 
ards Antony Black is largely successful, for he 
achieves a highly selective synthesis, broadly 
conceived and executed with praiseworthy clar- 
ity and concision. But since nonspecialists espe- 
cially will be attracted by this masterful man- 
ner, it is only fair to advise the reader that 
Black’s grasp on scholastic thought before 1350 
is not as broad and firm as his frequent bold 
generalizations might lead one to suppose. His 
errors, however, are for the most part those 
peccata. proficientium that experienced scholars 
should tolerate in a first work displaying great 
talent and much effort. 

For example, Black overestimates the origi- 
nality of his Basleans because he does not rec- 
ognize their debt to Marsiglio of Padua, who 
had concluded that only a general council has 
the authority to designate and depose the pope 
(Defensor pacis 3. 2. 32). Concerning deposi- 
tion we are told instead that "what Marsigilio 
[sic] had already said of the small state, Conci- 
liarism applied to a larger community" (p. 44). 
Still worse, a Baslean doctrine in which Turre- 
cremata himself discerned Marsilian influence 
"more probably had a common source in civic 
and other associations" (p. 54). 

The third part, in contrast to the first two, 
marks a welcome descent from those lofty 
realms of abstracted theory where we too often 
make it appear that theories were framed solely 
for their own sake rather than in response to 
particular historical circumstances. With a po- 
litical scientist's keen sense of the interplay of 
theory and practice, Black shows how, as prop- 
agandists and diplomats, the theorists on both 
sides developed, deployed, and artfully adapted 
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their distinctive themes in the course of two 
decades of political maneuver. 

One can only hope that Black will not rest 
content to be a brilliant essayist but will now 
do for Segovia what Francis Oakley, whose in- 
terests resemble his own, has done so solidly for 
Pierre d'Ailly. 

RICHARD KAY 
University of Kansas 


JANE E. SAYERS, Papal Judges Delegate in the 
Province of Canterbury, 1198-1254: A Study in 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction and Administration. 
(Oxford Historical Monographs) New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. xxv, 898. 


$17.75 

The use of local ecclesiastics as judges delegate 
was an innovation in the twelfth century that 
made possible an effective papal jurisdiction 
over provinces as distant as Canterbury. The 
legal theory and something of the practice in 
certain causes célèbres have been fairly well 
known, but evidence for the complete function- 
ing of the system of judges delegate has re- 
mained buried in scattered ecclesiastical ar- 
chives. The author has completed the tedious 
but important task of ferreting out the cases 
and abstracting the administrative procedure 
and has done it well. 

The main strength of the book lies in the de- 
scription of procedure and of the types of cases. 
In fact, the principal use for the book other 
than by those persons specifically interested in 
the subject is likely to be as a handbook to 
guide other medievalists who are faced with 
the problem of coping with documents from 
cases before judges delegate that they may en- 
counter in the course of related researches. In 
an appendix there are specimens of the various 
types of documents produced at stages in the 
procedure that can well serve as comparisons. 

As a sometime practitioner of administrative 
history, I may be permitted the comment that 
one of the weaknesses of the genre is that 
the writing often becomes a summary of case 
after case and instance after instance. Miss Say- 
ers's work is no exception, with entire chapters 
pounding relentlessly on as a slightly expanded 
and heavily documented outline. The reward 
from this meticulous scholarship is only par- 
tially forthcoming, for the author has a marked 
reluctance to develop general conclusions. Her 
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two pages of formal conclusions, even when 
supplemented with some general remarks in 
the introductory pages, can do little more than 
suggest some of the broader questions on which 
her views would have been valuable. 

It is true that F. W. Maitland and Z. N. 
Brooke showed that England was an integral 
part of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Rome, 
but how did the use of judges delegate contrib- 
ute to the growing power of the papacy? Al- 
though mentioned, the parallel appointment of 
papal legates is also not fully explored in rela- 
tion to judges delegate. Most of all, the book 
lacks a sense of development or emphasis on 
trends that would allow a reader to understand 
why Archbishop Pecham in 1284 called appeals 
to Rome one of the major abuses of the 
Church. 

The author's opinion that ecclesiastical 
courts drew cases away from the secular courts 
is startling. If this is so, the situation had 
changed since the days when Ranulf Glanville 
twitted Walter Map about the inefficiency of 
ecclesiastical justice. The major disappoint- 
ment is that so little emphasis is placed on de- 
velopment that the book would not provide an 
answer either way on this question of efficiency, 
even though the question is central to an eval- 
uation of the overall effect of the practice of 
using judges delegate. 

CHARLES R. YOUNG 
Duke University 


J. A. WATT. The Church and the Two Nations 
in Medieval Ireland. (Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought, Third Series, Vol- 
ume 3.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1970. Pp. xvi, 251. $13.50. 

This solid volume deserves to take its distin- 
guished place with other scholarly monographs 
in the Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought. The author handles his difficult sub- 
ject, the Church in Ireland through the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
with detachment and reserve—virtues that 
other scholars who have written about that 
troubled island have not always possessed. 
What renders the practice of these virtues im- 
perative here is, first, the sensitivity of the sub- 
ject, and, second, the care with which the lim- 
ited and frequently uncertain documentary 


e evidence must be examined. So we find the au- 
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thor commiserating with himself over his task: 
“There is no more difficult problem in medie- 
val ecclesiastical history than to know the mind 
of an Irish bishop” (p. 147). 

The reader is inclined to agree with Dr. 
Watt that Henry Is invasion of Ireland was 
“the most important event in the history of the 
Irish Church between the fifth and sixteenth 
centuries” (p. 40). The author also makes a 
strong case for his view that the Church in Ire- 
land, which he believes may have been on the 
threshold of beginning its own reform, was des- 
tined because of that invasion to remain 
throughout the Middle Ages “a remote and 
backward province of the Church, stunted in 
its growth, distorted in its development” (p. 2). 

What blighted the expectations of the papa- 
cy—which approved English dominium of the 
istand-—and of the Irish hierarchy, which ap- 
pears initially to have acquiesced in that rule, 
was a dormant nativism that the intrusion of 
the foreigner caused to surface. So acute did 
this antagonism between Irish and English 
grow that religious orders as dedicated to the 
spiritual ideal as the Cistercians and Francis- 
cans found it impossible to accommodate both 
Irish and English in the same communities. 
The Crown, whose principal concern was polit- 
ical control, did not help matters by applying 
the principles of common law as they touched 
the clergy and by demanding the same voice in 
the selection of bishops in Ireland as it enjoyed 
at home. What might have proved a stronger 
unifying force than a common religion was 
royal taxation, and had Edward I and his suc- 
cessors pressed their fiscal demands with 
greater harshness and persistence, time might 
have served to dull the sharp animosities that 
divided the Irish, the Anglo-Irish, and the Eng- 
lisn clergy. 

Although Dr. Watt leaves the reader with a 
bleak picture of the Church in Ireland, he in- 
troduces on the way a number of fascinating 
Irish churchmen whom, one hopes, he and 
other scholars will shortly bring into fuller 
view. 

JOSEPH DAHMUS 
Pennsylvania State University 


REGINE PERNOUD. Héloise et Abelard. Paris: 
Éditions Albin Michel. 1970. Pp. 298. 19.50 fr. 


This is an extremely fine book that is well 
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worth reading on several counts. Using the 
story of Héloise and Abelard as her focus, Miss 
Pernoud has recreated much of the complexity 
and diversity of the thought world of the 
twelfth century. In her technique she belongs 
to the family of historians that includes Chris- 
topher Brooke; she is steeped in the milieu she 
describes, and because it clearly has an immedi- 
acy for her she is able to convey her sense of 
the period vividly to the reader. 

Abelard's education, the full range of his 
scholarly development, and his philosophical 
ideas are presented very lucidly; but rather 
than seem like old ground gone over again, 
Pernoud catches the intellectual excitement of 
the period. Abelard's passion for dialectic be- 
comes comprehensible in human terms, though 
humanizing Abelard does not in any sense de- 
tract from Pernoud’s portrait of him as the 
greatest genius of his era. She seems, in fact, to 
agree with Abelard's assessment of himself—an 
assessment that should probably be slightly mod- 
ified. But the key to his personality and char- 
acter, as Pernoud presents it, lies in the fact 
that his extraordinary intellectual drive was 
the main force in his life. Seen in this way, his 
love for Héloise was basically his response to 
her unusual intellectual gifts. 

The portrait of Héloise is beautifully drawn 
and the love story is told very much from her 
point of view. An interesting and tragic tension 
existed between Héloïse and Abelard because 
she was passionately in love with him but able 
to perceive his shortcomings as an emotional 
being. Pernoud compares her to Simone de 
Beauvoir and sees a parallel between de Beau- 
voir's reasons for not wanting to marry 
Sartre—her reluctance to see him become "pro- 
fesseur en province et, définitivement, un 
adulte"—and Héloise's wish not to marry Abe- 
lard. But Heloise still belongs to the twelfth 
century, and her devotion to Abelard and the 
way she saw their love was colored ih good 
measure by the ideals of courtly love. She was a 
woman of real spirit—both literally and figura- 
tively. 

I consider it appropriate (and probably not 
an accident) that a woman was asked to review 
this book, because I can say with confidence 
that in it Héloise really has her day. 

JILL N. CLASTER 
New York University 
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PETER LLEWELLYN, Rome in the Dark Ages. New 
York: Praeger Publishers. 1971. Pp. 824. $10.00. 


In this brief account Rome refers primarily to 
the capital city, and the dark ages encompass 
the centuries between 476 and q62, from the 
days of King Theodoric the Ostrogoth to the 
coronation of Emperor Otto I. Though Italy 
and the Empire come under discussion, the ar- 
gument basically focuses upon the continuity 
and the eventual victory of papal Rome. The 
book is well written, and the autbor inter- 
sperses his narrative with colorful translations 
from the sources; however, the volume is com- 
pact, replete with unfamiliar names, and not 
easily read. 

After a sympathetic account of Theodoric, 
the author relates the reconquest of Italy by 
the Byzantine forces of Belisarius and Narses. 
It is an exciting account that arouses sympathy 
and admiration for the defeated Ostrogoths 
and disdain for the Byzantines and Romans. 
The reconquest brought no great relief to 
Rome and Italy; instead Franks, Lombaxds, 
plague and floods, and the inept administra- 
tion of many Byzantine officials decimated the 
population and impoverished the survivors. In 
perilous times Pope Gregory I assumed the pol- 
itical and spiritual leadership of Rome and 
much of the peninsula. Not until the eighth 
century did the Roman popes rise high above 
the machinations of Byzantines, local dukes; 
and archbishops. This chapter, “Rome and the 
Byzantine Empire,” is very convincing. In 
“Rome and the Pilgrims” the author very in- 
geniously uses the pilgrims to indicate the ar- 
chitectural changes from imperial to papal 
Rome and likewise to extend Roman ideas and 
practices northward and westward. 

The victory over the Byzantines left only the 
Lombards and the Roman noble factions. The 
struggle involved intrigue, treachery, and mur- 
der; in the end the Frankish support against 
the Lombards saved Rome and papal author- 
ity. These successes did not always guarantee 
papal control in Rome itself where political 
factions resorted to the most nefarious activi- 
ties to dominate the papal office, and they 
often succeeded. Even the close alliance be- 
tween Leo III and Charlemagne and the impe- 
rial coronation of that monarch did not elimi- 
nate completely the factional threat. In fact the 
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deterioration of Carolingian authority permit- 
ted the return of factional control that brought 
disaster, ignominy, and the intervention of 
Otto I in 961. 

As a political, diplomatic, and military nar- 
rative the volume is convincing. I hope that 
the author will offer a similar account in the 
pastoral social and economic sphere to com- 
plete his arguments. 

HILMAR C. KRUEGER 
University of Cincinnati 


GABRIELLA ROSSETTI. Società e istituzioni nel con- 
tado lombardo durante il Medioevo: Cologno 
Monzese. Volume 1, Secoli VIII-X. (Archivio 
della Fondazione Italiana per la Storia Am- 
ministrativa. First Series, Monografie, ricerche 
ausiliarie, opere strumentali, Number 9.) Milan: 
Dott. Antonino Giuffré. 1968. Pp. 242. 


Miss Rossetti has presented us with a mass of 
detail concerning the history of Cologno Mon- 
zese and its environs, a rural area of the Mil- 
anese contado, during the eighth through the 
tenth centuries. It requires some patience to 
wade through a cluttered presentation, but 
Miss Rossetti has drawn from the welter of 
place and proper names (to which an index is 
mercifully provided) certain conclusions of in- 
terest to the economic and social historian. 
Leaving aside the subordinate arguments 
and myriad problems of interpretation, the one 
récurring theme of the work is the economic 
penetration of Cologno by the Milanese monas- 
tery of Saint Ambrose. Although Cologno re- 
mained socially Lombard throughout the pe- 
riod under consideration, by the ninth century 
Lombard landowners had fallen upon hard 
times. The division of the patrimony among 
male heirs had resulted in breaking up the rel- 
atively large unitary familial holdings of the 
preceding century into small and economically 
marginal farms. The coming of the Franks and 
feudalism further aggravated the economic sit- 
uation of the Lombard population of Cologno 
since the Franks occupied positions of power 
and burdened the land with a variety of dues. 
Into this situation stepped the abbots who 
pursued, from the mid-ninth century, a seem- 
ingly continuous policy in Cologno of putting 
together unified blocks of land. They secured 
land both by donation and foreclosure, but 
they apparently relied most heavily upon ex- 
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change as the means to their end. In exchange 
for ground contiguous to their existing hold- 
ings in Cologno and elsewhere in the contado, 
the abbots traded ground in Milan and sites in 
the castle of Cologno, which had been built 
under their aegis and jurisdiction in the mid- 
tenth century. This policy drew a scattered 
Lombard population to the castle, which subse- 
quently acted as a social and economic focal 
point for the region. At the same time it stimu- 
lated immigration from Cologno to Milan as 
Colognese exchanged patrimonial parcels for 
sites in the city. Thus, those able to immigrate 
were from the relatively well-to-do class of land- 
owners who, when in the city, turned to eccle- 
siastical or legal careers as entrees into urban 
life. 

Such a picture of monastic penetration of 
Cologno and its consequences overlooks a num- 
ber of important questions. For example, how 
were these acquired lands exploited? Were they 
leased or worked directly within the larger 
framework of monastic holdings? Furthermore, 
the subject is slighted of emigration from the 
city in the form of investment as urban mer- 
chants, ecclesiastics, and others purchased rural 
land. Miss Rossetti relegates this important as- 
pect of the history of Cologno to a footnote, al- 
though she promises to take it up in the 
sequel. Still, we know from Professor Cinzio 
Violante's study, La società milanese nel' età pre- 
comunale (1953), that of the names of the hold- 
ers of adjacent properties mentioned in the 
Colognese documents of the beginning of the 
eleventh century, twenty-eight were lay and 
but twenty-one ecclesiastic. In any event, should 
not this counterflow from city to country have 
been examined within the context of the pres- 
ent volume and thus counterbalance the im- 
pression of an all-conquering monastery gob- 
bling up the lands of a depressed peasantry in 
Cologno Monzeser 

Miss Rossetti promises a second volume. We 
may look forward to this with the hope that 
she will undertake a greater effort at synthesis 
and that she will cast her results in a less bewil- 
dering form. 

THOMAS W. BLOMQUIST 
Northern Illinois University 


ALFRED HAVERKAMP. Herrschaftsformen der 
Frühstaufer in Reichsitalien. Volumes 1 and 2. 
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many sources and a careful cataloging of di- 
verse applications of the term, it is not entirely 
satisfactory. Wehlen fails to convey any general 
sense of what res publica meant to ninth-cen- 
tury men concerned with the -nature of the 
state largely because he refuses to inject him- 
self into the discussion as interpreter, summa- 
rizer, and synthesizer. 

I therefore proceeded to the treatment of Ni- 
thard and Paschasius Radbertus without a firm 
sense of the ideological context in which they 
operated. Wehlen's analysis of his two docu- 
ments is more rewarding. He carefully sorts out 
the uses made by each author of the concept 
res publica and explores in precise terms the 
sense they gave to the term. His investigations 
will provide students of Carolingian political 
theory with considerable help in identifying 
and defining certain elements of the vocabu- 
lary of political thought and with valuable in- 
sights into the major concerns of those inter- 
ested in the ninth-century state. In a larger 
sense, Wehlen establishes that both historians 
found in the term res publica a "programma- 
tischer Begriff" an ideal against which they 
could evaluate the political difficulties of the 
era stretching from about 830 to 843. Wehlen's 
study has the added advantage of being based 
on two documents that deal with actual histori- 
cal events, thereby permitting the reader to see 
how at least two Carolingian writers applied 
theoretical concepts to concrete situations. 

The work, however, has serious limitations. 
Wehlen's technique of piling quotation upon 
quotation, apparently based on the assumption 
that the sources speak for themselves, is not 
conducive to a clear understanding of the ideas 
behind these quotations. The task he sets for 
himself demands a greater attention to analysis 
and explication. Nithard and Paschasius Rad- 
bertus stand isolated in their age because of 
Wehlen's failure to relate their ideas effectively 
to those of their predecessors and contemporar- 
ies. Given the fact that both were partisans and 
apologists (Nithard for the cause of Charles the 
Bald and Paschasius Radbertus for the "Ein- 
heitspartei” and Lothair), one is never certain 
whether either is seriously concerned with the 
nature of the state in a theoretical sense. Weh- 
len's fixation on their use of the concept res 
publica delimits any concern with a larger view 
of the political consciousness of his authors. Fi- 
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nally, the study does not effectively establish 
the critical point that res publica was a funda- 
mental concept in the political ideology of the 
early ninth century. At least I felt that the 
perspective of the study was too narrow to per- 
mit a fuller understanding of what the title 
promised: "Staatsauffassung im Zeitalter Lud- 
wigs Frommen.” 

RICHARD E. SULLIVAN 

Michigan State University 


KURT-ULRICH JÄSCHKE. Die älteste Halberstädter 
Bischofschronik. (Mitteldeutsche Forschungen, 
Volume 62, Part 1. Untersuchungen zu mittel- 
deutschen Geschichtsquellen des hohen Mittel- 
alters, Volume 1.) Cologne: Bóhlau Verlag. 1970. 
Pp. vii, 258. DM 54. 


Some twenty years ago Helmut Beumann, an 
intellectual historian at the University of Mar- 
burg with a special interest in medieval histo- 
riography, wrote a brilliant interpretative 
study of Widukind of Corvey, which, alas, went 
unnoticed in these pages. He is now editing 
some studies on the historians of central Ger- 
many during the High Middle Ages, of which 
the volume under review is the first. This book 
by Kurt-Ulrich Jäschke is a painstaking at- 
tempt to determine content and structure of 
earlier, nonextant versions of the chronicle of 
Halberstadt, a work of the thirteenth century. 
Beyond that it seeks to establish whether the 
growth of Church organization in central Ger- 
many during the later tenth century found an 
echo in the historiography of the period. The 
author rejects the assumption shared by an 
older school of historians that Thietmar of 
Merseburg (d. 1018) had been the first to write 
history in central Germany and that his work 
was the source for all subsequent historiogra- 
phy in that region. He also refutes a more re- 
cent thesis of Bernhard Schmeidler, who 
claimed that nobody wrote history in such ec- 
clesiastical centers of the German frontier as 
Magdeburg, Nienburg, and Halberstadt before 
the twelfth century. In an amazing application 
of the greatman theory, Schmeidler made 
Abbot Arnold of Nienburg and Berge, who 
lived during the middle of the twelfth century, 
the first historian in this area and the author 
of an array of local annals and chronicles. In- 
stead Jäschke returns to the view that the ori- 
gins of these works are diverse and complex. 
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More specifically he advances the thesis that an 
influential prototype of the episcopal chroni- 
cles of Halberstadt was composed as early as 
992 or 996. 

The historiographical revisions proposed in 
this meticulous study may seem less earthshak- 
ing to a reader on this side of the Atlantic than 
to a German medievalist not so many miles 
from the scene; one might even feel, and 
wrongly I believe, that here a mountain of rig- 
orous medievalism has given birth to a revi- 
sionist mouse. True, there is an air of unreality 
about discussing authorship, motive, impact, or 
popularity of works whose being and nature 
are postulated on the fragile foundation of de- 
duction and hypothesis. Yet from a methodo- 
logical perspective Jäschke’s closely reasoned 
and heavily annotated book cannot be faulted: 
the microscopic examination of the texts, the 
cautious establishing of complex textual inter- 
dependencies, and the exhaustive recourse to 
every conceivable clue, especially charter evi- 
dence and cursus, make this an important 
work, though difficult to read. 

BERNHARD W. SCHOLZ 
Seton Hall University 


GEORGES and DEMETRIOS TORNIKES. Lettres et dis- 
cours. Introduction, text, analyses, translation 
and notes by JEAN DARROUZES. (Le monde by- 
zantin.) Paris: Éditions du^Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique. 1970. Pp. 381. 86 fr. 


This is a useful book, useful not only for the 
texts it offers, but also for the prosopographical 
information it contains. The brothers Tornikes 
were Byzantine functionaries, and to a degree 
also intellectuals, who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury. George, the eldest, made his career in the 
Church, becoming eventually bishop of Ephe- 
sus. This is the first complete edition of his let- 
ters and discourses. Demetrios, George's 
younger brother, was a functionary of the state 
who achieved the position of logothete during 
the reign of Isaac II Angelus. There are three 
letters by him included in the present book. 
The main body of the book consists of the 
Greek texts and a summary in French of their 
contents. Four texts, however, George's long 
encomium of Anna Comnena, his letter to the 
Pope, and two other letters to the Pope by De- 
metrios, are accompanied by translations in 
full. There are some notes, but more important 
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is the long introduction where such problems 
as the careers of the authors, the chronology of 
the composition of the texts, and their manu- 
script tradition are treated and where a de- 
tailed analysis of the family background of the 
men to whom the letters were addressed is 
given. 

Byzantine epistolography is highly rhetori- 
cal, dificult to read, and very often barren of 
any concrete information, There may be a few 
exceptions to this generalization, but the corre- 
spondence of the Tornike can hardly be one of 
them. Nevertheless, we do learn something: the 
decadent state of the city of Ephesus; the ruin- 
ous conditions of its famous church of St. John 
the Theologian; the reluctance of ecclesiastics, 
domiciled in Constantinople to accept provin- 
cial bishoprics; the differences that separated 
the Greek and Roman Churches, We learn 
something also about Anna Comnena, perhaps 
the greatest woman intellectual of the Middle 
Ages, both East and West. The encomium of 
Anna by George Tornikes is no doubt the most 
important text offered by the present book. 
Composed several years after her death, it de- 
scribes at length her intelligence, education, in- 
tellectual activities, and other experiences. An 
encomium can hardly be said to be objective; 
at best it tells only one side of the story. In this 
encomium, for instance, the author passes over 
in silence the political ambition of Anna, an 
ambition so intense that it involved her in 
plots against her emperor brother. Nevertheless 
for the study of the life of that remarkable By- 
zantine woman and of the intellectual currents 
in Byzantium during the first half of the twelfth 
century, this encomium, despite its rhetorical 
declamations, is invaluable. 

PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 
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PETER G. BIETENHOLZ. Basle and France in the 
Sixteenth Century: The Basle Humanists and 
Printers in Their Contacts with Francophone 
Culture. [Toronto:] University of ‘Toronto 
Press. 1971. Pp. 367. $12.50. 


This survey complements Bietenholz’s previous 
work on Italian humanism and the Basel print- 
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ing industry. Its goals are limited: Bietenholz 
begins by assuring that no extant studies "will 
be duplicated, and none will be made obso- 
lete" by his book (p. 19), and concludes that he 
will "stop well short.of a complete survey" of 
Franco-Balois relations (p. 242). Furthermore 
this volume will be followed by another that 
has been set aside for an analysis of books and 
for a number of lengthy pieces justificatives. 
His volumes attempt to see how far the culture 
of Erasmian Basel and its influence formed a 
"recognizable factor in the composite tissue of 
the sixteenth-century French mind" (p. 20). 
His primary mode of approach is a meticulous 
examination of Francophone participation in 
Basel's printing industry from the 1470s until 
1650. 

The result is an interesting but uneven com- 
pilation in which the whole never quite equals 
the sum of its parts; the synthesis has been de- 
ferred for his second volume. Bietenholz has 
quantified his subject excellently in his first 
part, "France and Printing at Basle,” espe- 
cially on pages 51-53 (one wishes that the divi- 
sions by subject matter were not buried in a 
footnote). The connections between France 
and Basel reached a visible peak between 1520 
and 1555, the age of Erasmus and of his Balois 
epigoni, most attractively represented by the 
Francophone exile Castellio. This section is 
supplemented by a valuable short-title bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 249-336) that lists the thousand-plus 
titles on which his study rests. While some of 
these entries make one wonder about Bieten- 
holz’s definitions (for example, why were Jakob 
Sturm, George Buchanan, Peter Lombard, or 
Johannes of Segovia "Francophones"? the 
principal French authors published at Basel 
emerge clearly: Castellio leads with 55 entries, 
followed by Ramus (35), Gilbert Cousin (38), 
and Francois Hotman (31). And sometimes the 
absences are equally revealing: Bodin has only 
three entries and Calvin five (including of 
course the original Institutes). 

Bietenholz's two other sections are uneven. 
"Francophone Expatriates at Basle" succeeds 
very well when discussing the French church, 

. Castellio, Baudouin, or Ramus, while “The 
Focal Contacts in France" succeeds best with 
Francis I's court or the post-ı550 politiques. 
Many other sections, however, are a largely un- 
connected, discontinuous series of notes, from 
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which only a few memorable vignettes, like the 
portrait of the Bauhins (pp. 63£), emerge. 
E. WILLIAM MONTER 
Northwestern University 


DAVID C. STEINMETZ. Reformers in the Wings. 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 240. 
$8.50. 


Most studies of the Reformation, whether writ- 
ten by sympathetic or hostile historians, focus 
on the major Reformers such as Erasmus, Lu- 
ther, Müntzer, Zwingli, or Calvin. It requires 
originality to devote an entire book to the sec- 
ond line of reformers, "the reformers in the 
wings, the supporting members of the cast who 
by their lesser and often unnoticed activity fur- 
thered the course of the drama to its final cur- 
tain." Such a study is facilitated by the fact 
that some of these reformers were powerful 
thinkers in their own right. Reading this book, 
one wonders why it was that the early six- 
teenth ‚century produced such an amazing 
number of original theologians. 

Devoting an essay of eight to twelve pages to 
each of the reformers, Mr. Steinmetz presents 
his study in an attractive and lucid form. Alto- 
gether twenty reformers are presented, ar- 
ranged in four major groupings: late medieval 
Catholic Reform (Geiler, Staupitz, Contarini, 
Stapulensis, and Pole), the Lutheran tradition 
(Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Osiander, Ams- 
dorf, and Brenz), the Reformed tradition 
(Bucer, Bullinger, Hooper, Vermigli, and 
Beza), and the radical reformers (Carlstadt, 
Schwenckfeld, Hubmaier, Denck, and Mar- 
peck) Although the reformers discussed are 
men of very diverse tendencies the author 
skillfully avoided the danger of publishing 
only a collection of disparate essays. Briefly 
sketching the life and actual work of these 
men, Mr. Steinmetz, a theologian, concentrates 
on the theological issues, thus providing a con- 
necting link between the essays. Indeed, the es- 
says offered him the opportunity to introduce 
practically all significant issues of sixteenth- 
century theology: the Nominalist background; 
the problem of the literal and spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Scripture; the relationship be- 
tween Old and New Testaments; the covenant 
theology; and the various conflicting doctrines 
on justification, predestination and free will, 
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the Lord's Supper, the teaching office of the 
church, and the relationship between Church 
and state. Although he bases most of his essays 
on secondary works, Mr. Steinmetz does use the 
writings of Staupitz, Melanchthon, Carlstadt, 
Schwenckfeld, and Hubmaier. A useful bibliog- 
raphy follows each essay. 

As Mr. Steinmetz's book offers an overall 
study of a variety of colorful personalities and 
complex theological topics, it may be used to 
great advantage in courses on Reformation his- 
tory. Most textbooks mention these reformers 
only in passing. On the other hand, students 
generally do not have the time to read the vo- 
luminous works that have been written on 
these reformers. Mr. Steinmetz's readable and 
attractive book will fill a definite need. This is 
not to say that it is without minor flaws. I do 
not understand why the essays on Geiler and 
Bugenhagen were included, for they do not tell 
much about either man. Should these essays 
have been added to the four sections only for 
the sake of symmetry? . 

CLAUS-PETER CLASEN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


W. FRED GRAHAM. The Constructive Revolution- 
ary: John Calvin & His Socio-Economic Impact. 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press. 1971. Pp. 


251. $7.95. 


Professor Graham presents an interpretation of 
John Calvin as a revolutionary leader and 
thinker, perfectly aware of the social and eco- 
nomic implications of his own teachings and 
deeply involved in the problems of the belea- 
guered Genevan republic. To the accepted por- 
trait of Calvin as chief architect of a theology 
that was revolutionary in its own time, Dr. 
Graham adds and explores the perspective of 
Calvin as an activist, and a secular, revolution- 
ary leader. While the author sees the origin of 
Calvin's social views in the reformer's own the- 
ology, it is the non-nihilist revolutionary who 
“wanted to uproot evil and usher in a new age 
based on the old, without destroying society" 
that is emphasized. Searching the records of 
Geneva's municipal councils, the Venerable 
Company of Pastors, Calvin's works, and a host 
of relevant secondary sources, Professor Gra- 
ham has effectively documented most of his as- 
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sertions. Calvin's struggles with money lenders, 
merchants, grain speculators, city bureaucrats, 
the cost of living, wage and price controls, edu- 
cation, food and medical care for the poor, and 
the staggering influx of refugees are presented 
with commendable clarity and brevity; the por- 
trait of the involved activist is indelibly drawn. 
But Professor Graham is consistently judicious, 
and Calvin's shortcomings are weighed with 
the rest. He does not hesitate to describe Cal- 
vin's nearly merciless repression of anyone he 
considered a threat to the internal discipline of 
the community; in fact the author suggests the 
theological origins of this behavior in Calvin's 
Christology. It is a remarkably comprehensive 
and convincing case for so brief a volume. 'T'he 
perennial Weber thesis controversy is treated 
with unusual accuracy, sophistication, and 
originality; but some of the author's other 
suggestions are perhaps less likely to carry his 
readers along. Probably the most fertile sources 
of comment will be such assertions as "history 
discloses how men make their own future," and 
Calvin's career is an example of "how revolu- 
tionary leaders have helped man in the past." 
But Dr. Grabam is a capable advocate, and a 
succession of potentially-obscure topics are 
skillfully dealt with in eminently readable 
prose. The handsome dust jacket, however, is 
an inadequate substitute for a clear black and 
white map or schematic view of Calvin's Ge- 
neva. For the general reader as well as the 
scholar this volume merits wide circulation. 
ROBERT W. GREEN 
Pennsylvania State University 


Studia Leibnitiana: Supplementa. Volume 4, 
Theologie; Ethik; Püdagogik; Asthetik; Ges- 
chichte; Politik; Recht. (Akten des Internation- 
alen Leibnitz-Kongresses, Hannover, 14.~19. No- 
vember 1966.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH. 1969. Pp. vi, 263. DM 44. 


In 1966 a Europe forever purged, we may 
hope, of arrant nationalism by the ordeals of 
the twentieth century paid generous tribute to 
one of her most celebrated ecumenical spirits 
when she marked the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Leibniz. Commem- 
orative observances in Paris, Geneva, and 
Milan culminated, appropriately enough, in an 
international congress held in Hanover from 
November 14 to November 19. The Leibniz 
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Gesellschaft instituted on that occasion com- 
missioned a new quarterly, the Studia Leibni- 
tiana, which first appeared in 1969. A vehicle 
for the publication of longer monographic 
studies has also been provided in the form of 
supplementary volumes to the Studia. 'The first 
five of these, however, contain the addresses 
presented at the 1966 congress, with volumes 
1-8 devoted to philosophical and scientific sub- 
jects and volume 5 to the history of philoso- 
phy. 

Volume 4 of the Supplementa, with its six- 
teen Vorträge associated with seven titular rub- 
rics, is especially wide ranging. The notorious 
multifariousness of Leibniz's ideas and activi- 
ties requires no comment, but it is well to re- 
member that a philosophical system based on 
the notion that individual beings are at once 
infinitely varied, interrelated, and expressions 
of an ultimate unity offers certain problems for 
the scholar who wishes to investigate any par- 
ticular aspect of the system. And the difficulty 
is more rather than less severe in the case of 
the student of Leibniz's historical work, for 
here the empirical side of his method tends to 
disorganize, though by no means to discourage, 
his search for progressively more inclusive 
“unities-in-variety.” 

Of those contributors to the volume under 
discussion whose subjects are historical, some 
are content with one dimension while others, 
as a group more ideologically inclined, pursue 
Leibniz the “panhistor,” but all understand 
Leibniz’s profound interest in history, which is 
sometimes overlooked in general works. Ed- 
uard Winter sees Leibniz’s Kulturpolitik as 
bound up on the conceptual level with the 
Grundgedanken of harmony, universality, con- 
tinuity, and progress, as functionally related to 
the advance of education along many lines, 
and as geographically manifested in a kind of 
world civilization. Waldemar Voisé keeps his 
panhistor busy explicating several relation- 
ships: that linking the past, present, and future 
in the historical process; the bond between his- 
tory and politics that might serve as the basis 
of a "science of a new sort"; and, very nearly 
(as well as somewhat extravagantly) the inti- 
mate affiliation of politics and statistics. Günter 
Scheel follows in detail the elaboration of Leib- 
niz's plan for a typically monumental Opus his- 
toricum, which was, just as typically, never 
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brought to realization, The political ideas of 
Leo Stern's dialectically bedeviled panhistor 
lead to the depiction of an ideal world that is 
to issue from the reconciliation of competing in- 
terests, though these ideas originate in reflec- 
tions upon the political problems of the day 
and especially in Leibniz's famous attempt to 
achieve a reunification of religious disciplines. 
This last subject is approached from different 
points of view by Jean Guitton and Lotte 
Knabe, but both predictably make the connec- 
tion with the current ecumenical movement. 
The panhistor is demoted to Apollo antisaxon- 
icus by jean Neveux and merely watches as 
Paul Wiedeburg ably investigates a statement 
alleged to have turned Louis XIV against Leib- 
niz's Egyptian Plan. 

Many signs indicate a promising prospect 
for Leibniz studies: the abiding interest of a 
genuinely international group of capable 
scholars—and this country is very honorably 
represented; the modest but pleasing progress 
made on the German Academy edition of Leib- 
niz's complete writings; and the plans made by 
the Leibniz Gesellschaft for another congress in 
the summer of 1972. And for this the 1966 
meeting set a worthy standard. 

WALTER J. BRUNHUMER 
Western Michigan University 


RAGNHILD HATTON and M. S. ANDERSON, editors. 
Studies in Diplomatic History: Essays in Mem- 
ory of David Bayne Horn. [Hamden, Conn.:] 
Archon Books. 1970. Pp. xiv, 884. $11.00. 


'The editors of this volume of essays in honor 
of the late Edinburgh historian D. B. Horn 
permitted considerations of persons to mar its 
thematic integrity as set forth in its title. Three 
of the eighteen historical essays (Denys Hay 
writes an introductory chapter on Horn him- 
self) have little or nothing to do with diplo- 
matic history, although Dietrich Gerhard's 
piece on regionalism and corporate order in 
European history (first published in Histo- 
rische Zeitschrift in 1952) makes one wish that 
he had turned his particular gifts of erudition, 
imagination, and incisive thought toward the 
general problem of the states system. The essay 
by Guido Quazza is for the most part a sketch 
of the internal history of the Italian states in 
the first half of the eighteenth century; C. A. 
Macartney contributes a close study of the pre- 
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cise character and origins of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Compromise of 1867. 

All the other essays are on themes of diplo- 
matic history, and most lie in the period be- 
tween the Peace of Westphalia and tbe French 
revolutionary wars, the period in which Horn 
himself did most of his work. Some are con- 
cerned with episodes that have been little 
known or at best misunderstood, and they rest 
upon fresh archival research as well as wide- 
ranging command of printed sources. Notable 
among these are the study by Andrew Lossky 
on Dutch diplomacy and the trade negotiations 
between France and Russia in 1681, built 
around the correct identification of a docu- 
ment twice printed in the nineteenth century 
but wrongly attributed; Ragnhild Hatton’s 
own contribution—a study of John Drum- 
mond, an English merchant turned diplo- 
matic agent in Holland during the War of the 
Spanish Succession; and Stewart Oakley's ac- 
count of the thwarted plans of Gustavus III for 
war with Denmark in 1783-84. The essay by G. 
C. Gibbs on the laying of treaties before the 
British Parliament in the eighteenth century 
links diplomatic history with domestic constitu- 
tional developments in a way significant for 
both, as does the study by Henry L. Snyder of 
the problem of diplomatic appointments dur- 
ing the Godolphin ministry for domestic politi- 
cal history. V. G. Kiernan lightens the fare 
with wry anecdotes of the small fry of diplo- 
macy, careerists of greater ambition than influ- 
ence. M. S. Anderson's discussion of theories of 
the balance of power in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—one of the key problems of European dip- 
lomatic history—is informative and thoughtful. 

The volume is rounded off by a characteris- 
tically sagacious essay by Sir Herbert Butter- 
field on the significance of diplomacy in the re- 
lations of states and peoples; he observes in 
particular that diplomatic negotiations are not 
essentially efforts at persuasion but the verbal 
equivalent to war, in the Clausewitzian sense 
of the imposition of one will upon another 
—but better than war for all that. The 
other essays by James N. M. Maclean, John C. 
Rule, Walther Mediger, Alice Carter, Michael 
Roberts, I. H. Nish, and Esmonde Robertson 
display the same qualities of excellence of re- 
search, intelligence, and perceptiveness. The 
absence of nationalist passions should not go 
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unremarked, all the more when it is accompa- 
nied, as in these authors, by an awareness that 
what was at stake in the episodes they study 
was not the private affairs of the statesmen, 
great or small, but the fate of peoples. 
HERBERT H. ROWEN 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


PIERRE CHAUNU. La civilisation de l'Europe des 
Lumiéres, (Collection Les grandes civilisations, 
Number 11.) [Paris:] Arthaud. 1971. Pp. 664. 


Within the past five years, and in some in- 
stances perhaps prematurely, increasing num- 
bers of quantifying historians in France have 
turned aside temporarily from their magisterial 
regional studies of ancien régime society and 
have undertaken striking syntheses intended 
for the nonspecialist and the cultivated public. 
Often applying to the archival and statistical 
findings of an entire generation an intuitive 
genius worthy of the heirs of Marc Bloch and 
Lucien Febvre, scholars such as Fernand Brau- 
del, Pierre Goubert, Pierre Léon, Robert 
Mandrou, and Pierre Chaunu have written a 
remarkable series of essays. They sweep confi- 
dently across France, Europe, America, and 
Asia of the sixteenth through eighteenth centu- 
ries, and guarantee for this period the central 
place of a social and economic interpretation 
in the widest sense. On the right wing of pres- 
entday annaliste scholarship, Chaunu is per- 
haps the most productive member of the 
group. Completing his twelve volumes on Se- 
ville and the Atlantic (1504-1650) in 1960, he 
has devoted much of the past decade to two 
studies of European expansion for the Nou- 
velle Clio series. He has capped his career at 
Caen and the Sorbonne with a pair of 
syntheses, one for the civilization of seven- 
teenth-century Europe (1966) and more re- 
cently, one for that of the Enlightenment. 

Six years ago Chaunu concentrated upon the 
apparently paradoxical circumstance of the 
birth, development, and triumph of à mecha 
nistic cosmology within a self-contained Europe 
suffering from illiteracy, war, economic crisis, 
and demographic stagnation. Environmental 
difficulties notwithstanding, the Age of Reason 
survived; and as its spokesmen turned from on- 
tology to empiricism in the eighteenth century, 
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it commenced molding a material civilization 
in its own image. The present volume under- 
scores the coming to terms of mind and envi- 
ronment in the Enlightenment. From the 
1680s on, increasing numbers of Europeans con- 
sciously or instinctively ordered their collective 
existence in a manner consistent with empiri- 
cist thought. To Chaunu the fruit of this filter- 
ing down of certain ideational processes, this 
triumph for intelligence, is illustrated in most 
dramatic fashion demographically. The gain of 
ten years of life from 1680 to 1780 and the 
sparing of forty millions, who a century earlier 
would have perished in infancy or adolescence, 
derive—according to Chaunu—from the practi- 
cal concerns of Enlightenment thought, from 
“le retour des pensées sur les choses." 

In support of his position Chaunu enter- 
tains a polemical stance that runs consistently 
through his volume. Though he avers that the 
eighteenth century represents the climactic mo- 
ment of traditional European civilization, the 
heroes of his hypothetical Enlightenment 
number those pragmatists who led others into 
the value system of nineteenth-century liberal- 
ism. They include improving English land- 
lords; those enlightened despots and their 
servants sincere in combating illiteracy and 
hunger; thinkers such as Locke and Voltaire 
who constructed political theories upon a con- 
ception of the possible; all empiricist scientists 
and scholars from Leeuwenhoek through Abbé 
Nollet and the Benedictines of St. Maur; Kant 
who legitimized an interior faith as he fixed 
the limits of reason; and Chardin who painted 
"des choses qui ont une äme, parce qu'elles 
sont la récompense de l'effort intelligent de 
lhomme, du travail" On the other hand, 
Chaunu's villains are those who refused to let 
ontology die, the pure theorists who turned 
their backs upon the facts or progress. They 
include French rentiers and parlementaires; 
Rousseau and Mably who pushed European 
political thought toward the utopian, the un- 
realizable, and the destructive; materialist 
theoreticians such as Holbach and La Mettrie 
whose “systématiques grossières trahissent 
l'esprit [empiriste] des Lúmiéres”; and rococo 
artists working in a false baroque, a baroque 
denuded of its supernatural raison d’être. 
Chaunu's opinions are sometimes outrageous 
and occasionally amusing. His associating the 
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Curé Meslier with the Black Mass and the (un- 
proven) French practice of coïtus interruptus 
with the poison of neo-Augustinian pseudoas- 
ceticism provoke chuckles, not thought. 
Chaunu's idiosyncrasies notwithstanding, his 
Civilisation has a good deal to recommend it. 
'There are 247 superb photographs with com- 
mentary, representing a marriage of illustra- 
tion to text that brings to mind Lewis Mum- 
ford's City in History. Yet the book's chief 
merit lies in the summaries on the state of bis- 
torical quantification in France today. The 
chapters on population densities, growth rates, 
migratory habits, and the correlations between 
literacy and mortality are highly useful. 
Chaunu accepts uncritically too many of Le 
Roy Ladurie’s hypotheses on the relationships 
between climate and social habit, but it is good 
to see such seminal work obtain the advertising 
it deserves. The same holds true for the quanti- 
tative historical studies of the book and its 
eighteenth-century readership now being un- 
dertaken jn France and the United States, 
though a slip in transcription leads Chaunu to 
estimate for four years (1729-27) what in real- 
ity represents legal French book production 
for sixty-six years (1723-89). The aforemen- 
tioned areas, äs well as those concerning social 
attitudes toward marriage, women, children, 
and death, represent fields where vigorous re- 
search in Western Europe and the United 
States is resulting in an imaginative and care- 
fully constructed monographic literature. En-" 
during Chaunu's hypotheses and polemic is not 
too high a price to pay for being introduced to 
work of those who are transforming our entire 
conception of society in the ancien régime. 
RAYMOND BIRN 
University of Oregon 


FRANCO VENTURI. Utopia and. Reform in the En- 
lightenment. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1971. Pp. v, 160. $8.50. 


Professor Venturi of Turin, widely known as a 
cosmopolitan, erudite, and judicious writer on 
the political history of the Enlightenment, has 
concentrated in Utopia and Reform upon two 
aspects of the subject about which he has been 
publishing for the last thirty years. He exam- 
ines the extent to which eighteenth-century re- 
publicanism derived less from the exemplars of 
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classical antiquity than from the recent history 
and character of Italian, Flemish, and other 
communes and of Dutch, Swiss, English, Ger- 
man, and Polish state systems. He then isolates 
the problems of vital importance in the devel- 
oping social consciousness of the age, problems 
involved in considering the right to punish. 
Though discussion focuses upon these two mat- 
ters, the volume is full of illuminating remarks 
on the bibliography of the Aufklärung, on its 
motto, “Dare to know,” on England’s puzzling 
shortage of philosophes comparable with those 
of the Continent and Scotland, and on the 
chronology and geography of the Englighten- 
ment. 

In the sixties, though even then tension was 
growing, the crisis of conscience was over; reli- 
gious and moral problems had given way to 
political and social concerns, Pyrrhonism was 
supplanted by a new faith in mature, philo- 
sophic system by experimentation, and legal 
questions by economic inquiry. Even in remote 
parts of Europe the encyclopedists, of Paris 
stimulated thought, while slowly revolutionary 
movements in Corsica, Russia, America, and 
elsewhere in turn encircled France. 

With the French Revolution the cult of the 
ancient world revived and must be distin- 
guished from the republicanism inherited from 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Montes- 
quieu's scrutiny of the problems facing repub- 
lics was always in the context of his own times, 
"which forced him to consider size, federation, 
moral spirit, and internal and external dangers 
in relation to the threatened contemporary re- 
publics. Venice and Genoa, the United Prov- 
inces and Switzerland suggested questions. A 
new republic in America later illustrated one 
answer to these, as in mid-century the English 
compromise had offered another. 

Venturi connects the right to punish with 
the fundamental relationship of individual, so- 
ciety, and property. Philosophes confronted by 
the existence of crime, and tbe need to repress 
it, decided that the state's only tasks were to es- 
timate the damage caused by law breaking in 
both public and private spheres, and to restore 
harmony. Legislators and jurists, Beccaria de- 
clared, should rule "tremblingly" and try to 
combine equality and freedom with order and 
security. 

A brief description does but scant justice to 
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the richness and originality of a slim, but diffi- 
cult and concentrated book. 
CAROLINE ROBBINS 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


MICHEL DEVEZE. L'Europe et le monde à la fin 
du XVIII’ siècle. ("L'évolution de l'humanité," 
Volume 71.) [Paris:] Éditions Albin Michel. 
1970. Pp. 703. 12 fr. 


This will be an encouraging book for those 
who fear that history may disappear in an ac- 
cumulating mass of microscopic studies of local 
matters. Michel Devèze, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Reims, has indeed proved himself in 
the field of intensive research, having produced 
some years ago two large volumes on the forests 
of sixteenth-century France. Now he offers us a 
work of synthesis in the best French tradition 
of that difficult art. It is a true syntbesis, care- 
fully put together, piece by piece, with over 
eleven hundred references to hundreds of spe- 
cialized books in half a dozen languages. It re- 
flects the broad views associated with the name 
of Fernand Braudel and the École Pratique 
des Hautes Études, and it is at the same time 
volume 71 of the series Evolution de 
l'humanité, founded by Henri Berr over sixty 
years ago and now carried on by the Centre In- 
ternational de Synthése. 

The author begins with the formation of the 
concept of Europe in its modern sense in the 
seventeenth century. This he attributes to a 
new perception of the globe and the continents 
that came from the age of discovery, to a differ- 
entiation between the old and new worlds, and 
to a feeling that the peoples of western Eurasia 
were distinguished, no longer as Christendom, 
but by sharing in a common secular culture, 
which had technical and organizational advan- 
tages in the production of wealth and power. 
The superiority of Europe in these respects, 
while becoming apparent in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was fully evident in the eighteenth, 
thanks in part to the decline of Islam and the 
withdrawal of China and Japan into them- 
selves, but owing mainly to the unprecedented 
development in Europe of a spirit of innova- 
tion. This spirit, which favored science, inven- 
tion, govermmental restructuring, conquest, 
and expansion, is explained (as by Ranke and 
others) by the competitive relationship among 
the European peoples in contrast to the more 
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peaceable and stable but hence less innovative 
civilization of China. In any case, by the eigh- 
teenth century, and by the use of a marked mari- 
time superiority, both naval and commercial, 
Europe was the most active and aggressive 
member of an interconnected worldwide sys- 
tem of which it was also the main if not the 
only beneficiary. 

It is impossible to summarize the rich detail 
of this enormous canvas. Its main sections pre- 
sent the impact of Europe on Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas and then the impact of these 
other continents on Europe itself. We are not 
put off with mere generalizations. There are 
fascinating particulars on a wide array of top- 
ics—the Jesuits in Paraguay; the Dutch in 
Japan; the Russians in Siberia; the production 
of gold and silver in Spanish America and Bra- 
zil; the impact of tea, coffee, cotton, and South 
Pacific astronomical observations in Europe; 
the democratic ideas of John Wise in Colonial 
Massachusetts; and the deism of Ethan Allen 
in early Vermont. The author's knowledge is so 
enormous that it seems absurd to point out the 
few errors that any one reader can identify; 
nevertheless, his mistaken idea that J. S. Cop- 
ley and Benjamin West were born in England 
leaves him with a less than adequate apprecia- 
tion of the state of the arts in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonies. His bibliography shows an ex- 
traordinary familiarity with books in English. 
He knows the work of Needham on China, of 
Curtin on the Atlantic slave trade, and of Bam- 
ford on forests and French sea power. His 
treatment of Japan is derived almost entirely 
from works in English, including those pub- 
lished in English by Japanese scholars. It is sur- 
prising and unfortunate that he has apparently 
missed a few works that could have been useful 
to his purpose, including McNeill's Rise of the 
West, Lach's 4sia in the Making of Europe, 
and Daviss Problem of Slavery in Western 
Culture. 

For so vast and complex a theme no single 
century offers a very satisfactory basis for per- 
iodization. The author finds, however, that the 
close of the eighteenth century was in its way 
the end of an era. If Britain won out as a colo- 
nial power in the Napoleonic wars, the French 
won the ideological battle with the beginning 
of diffusion of ideas of the French Revolution 
to the rest of the world. The antislavery move- 
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ment portended the end of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury system. With Abbé Raynal and others 
doubts were expressed on the racism and. ex- 
ploitation that underlay the great positive ac- 
complishments of the worldwide system of 
commerce, exploration, and science. The 
French expedition to Egypt in 1798 stirred 
Islam, the slaves in Haiti rebelled, and the in- 
dependence of Latin America could be fore- 
seen. The ultimate limits of the expansion of 
European power could be faintly discerned—in 
the West by the independence of the United 
States and in the East by the resistance to Eu- 
rope of the sleeping giants, Japan and China. 
It is books like this that, for teachers, might 
help to solve the problem of combining the 
negative thing called “non-European” history 
with European history as we have known it. 
R. R. PALMER 
Yale University 


DONALD DREW EGBERT. Social Radicalism and the 
Arts: Western Europe. A Cultural History from 
the French Revolution to 1968. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. xxxiii, 821, liii. $15.00. 
Professor Egbert's work on Socialism and 
American Life (1952) led him into a study of 
modern radicalism “as reflected in theories of 
art, works of art, and the social activities and 
beliefs of their creators" from the French Rev- 
olution to the present day. The result is, as the 
author notes in his preface, not art history but 
the history of "social conceptions as they affect 
and are affected by the theories, actions and 
creations of... . the modern artist.” It is also 
the story of the alienation of avant-garde artists 
from the state and society. The first part of the 
book deals with the chief ideologists of social 
radicalism in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; the subsequent three sections cover 
France since 1815, England, and the rest of Eu- 
rope. The survey of the esthetic views of the 
early socialists and anarchists was no doubt the 
least complicated part of the book to write, 
and it is also the least controversial. While 
Marx and Engels are frequently quoted and 
even more often invoked to this day in this, as 
in so many other contexts, they did not really 
aim at providing specific guidelines for art and 
artists. In the West, at any rate, the direct po- 
litical impact of utopian socialism and anarch- 
ism on the arts was probably larger than that 
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of Marxism, Saint-Simon's concept of the artist 
as a leader of society had considerable appeal; 
Fourier's influence on surrealism (and beyond) 
and the impact of anarchism on the symbolists 
and the New Left is well known. 'There are 
some curious lacunae: Lassalle is mentioned, 
but only in passing; Franz Mehring's name 
docs not even appear; nor does the Gotha 
party conference of 1896 figure, the first occa- 
sion, I believe, in modern times, on which the 
attitude of the proletariat toward modern art 
was discussed by the highest body of a Socialist 
party with millions of followers. Generally 
speaking, Professor Egbert devotes far more 
space to developments in France and Britain 
(and seems more familiar with them) than to 
trends in Central and Southern Europe. There 
is a highly informative chapter on Belgium, 
but Austro-Marxism and its attitude to modern 
art is not even mentioned. The same applies, in- 
cidentally, to the narrower field of art history; 
the reader will look in vain for a discussion of 
Avenarius and his circle, for Max Liebermann 
and the Berlin Sezession. 

But the real difficulties in a work of this 
kind lie beyond the discussion of esthetic theo- 
ries. The author does not restrict himself to the 
fine arts and the "minor arts" but frequently 
refers to the theater and the cinema and to lit- 
erature and music; this is a sensible approach 
because it is clearly impossible to deal with the 
„fine arts" in isolation. But once the scope of 
the investigation is broadened, the choice of il- 
lustrations and references becomes by necessity 
selective and arbitrary. 

It is of course well known that the political 
and the artistic avant-garde have by no means 
been identical and the discrepancy between 
the two has, if anything, become more pro- 
nounced over the last seventy years. It is compar- 
atively easy to point to attempts to change the 
environment made by artists and critics from 
Ruskin and William Morris on; it is far more 
difficult to show, except in a very general way, 
to what extent artists have been determined in 
modern times by their environment. Art forms 
and, a fortiori, personal style have to a large ex- 
tent developed independent of the social order, 
and there is no obvious connection between 
revolution in the arts and political revolution. 
'To give but one example: the founding fathers 
of nonobjective art, Kandinsky and Kupka, 
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Klee and Feininger, were all radicals of sorts, 
but what Professor Egbert says about Feinin- 
ger applies to all of them: "his social interests 
scarcely affected his art.” "The same, needless to 
say, goes for Schónberg and Stravinsky, for 
Proust and Kafka and Joyce. Only a few artists 
have opted for total political commitment 
(for example, Fougeron, Taslitsky, and Paul Ho- 
garth), but they were not exactly the greatest of 
their age, and the political tribulations of Pi- 
casso are well known. The author makes the 
interesting point that the choice of the me- 
dium matters in this context. The most famous 
radicals such as Daumier, Steinlen, and Grosz 
were all essentially graphic artists; when they 
turned to painting their art was not of the 
same quality. 

Professor Egbert's book is a mine of informa- 
tion, and it will offer something of interest to 
every reader. His judgment on major issues is 
sound, and the conclusions that emerge are un- 
startling: that many artists were to a varying 
degree alienated from society; that being indi- 
vidualists, they tended toward some form of 
libertarian anarchism rather than collectivism 
and strict party discipline; or that artists are 
more likely to be radical in their youth than in 
their old age. T'he author notes that in recent 
decades the alienated avant-garde has become 
in the noncommunist world the artistic main- 
stream with the active help of the establish- 
ment; as a result there is no longer an avant- 
garde. 

If on concluding this massive volume one 
feels nevertheless a sense of dissatisfaction, this 
has to do to some extent with the intangible 
and inchoate character of the subject: to deal 
adequately with the many topics raised, a 
dozen volumes would be needed. At the same 
time the case for studying in detail the artist's 
political ties is not proven; if the political ori- 
entation of the artist, as Egbert says, does not 
account in the deepest sense for the artistic 
merits of his work, they cannot possibly pro- 
vide:a major key to the understanding of his 
work. The class interests and the political aims 
of the peasantry are obvious, those of the art- 
ists are not. The answer provided by Herbert 
Read (that there has never been before the 
modern epoch an art without social signifi- 
cance) is not quite convincing, for "social" is 
not a synonym for “political.” True, the artists’ 
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politics are of sociological interests, but then a 
third-rate artist may well reflect the Zeitgeist 
more accurately than the lone, isolated genius. 
Among the shortcomings of the study is the 
fact that it reads in parts like a catalog of art- 
ists and their work, which does not always 
clarify their respective importance or rele- 
vance. The ideological impact of the writings of 
Francis Klingender and Christopher Caudwell 
is surely not equal to that of the leading Conti- 
nental left-wing theoreticians in this field. The 
terms "radical" and "Marxist" are used rather 
freely and sometimes indiscriminately; to call 
Wilhelm Hausenstein or Walter Benjamin 
Marxist is at least questionable. William Mor- 
ris is alternatively called a “Marxist” and a “re- 
visionist"; but even the revisionists did not 
reject, as Morris did, the class struggle. On 
Romain Rolland it is said that he "died a 
convinced communist although he had never en- 
tirely shed the influence of East Indian mysti- 
cism," which means of course that, with all his 
admiration for Stalin, Rolland was not a Marx- 
ist. Again, the fault is not entirely the author's, 
for artists have been (and are) notoriously in- 
sistent in their ideological beliefs. But this 
makes it all the more important to differentiate 
between Marxist and Marxisant, between Com- 
munist and Salon Kommunist, between social- 
ist and antiestablishment attitudes—or to re- 
frain from such classification unless it can be 
done with a minimum of confusion. 

WALTER LAQUEUR 

Tel Aviv University 


JONATHAN BEECHER and RICHARD BIENVENU, trans- 
lated, edited, and with an introduction by. T'he 
Utopian Vision of Charles Fourier: Selected 
Texts on Work, Love, and Passionate Attrac- 
tion. Boston: Beacon Press. 1971. Pp. xiv, 427. 


$12.50. 


This volume, introduction, selection, transla- 
tion, and notes, represents an excellent piece of 
work. The introduction provides a penetrating 
summary of Fourier's remarkable system. It 
both emphasizes its essential unity and treats 
with sympathetic understanding its diverse 
parts. The selections are generally brief, very 
numerous, and skillful arranged to present 
with great richness and fidelity the strange 
teaching of the father of the phalanx. The ex- 
position moves from "first proclamations” to 
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"commerce, industry and work in Civiliza- 
tion," and "philosophy, morality, and sex in 
Civilization," followed by “the theory of pas- 
sionate attraction," "the ideal community," 
“attractive work,” and “the new amorous 
world," with "the mathematical poem," Four- 
ier's theories of cosmology and analogy, as the 
conclusion. The book also contains a preface, a 
note on the sources, a bibliographical note, a 
glossary and an index. The translation is 
splendid, a feat that can be properly appre- 
ciated only by those who have worked much 
with Fourier. The notes, that is, brief intro- 
ductions to the several sections, as well as some 
more technical notes at the bottom of the 
pages constitute the least distinguished part of 
the volume; but they, too, serve their purpose 
in helping the reader. 

Some particulars, of course, can be criticized. 
There are, for example, the rather lame pages 
on whether Fourier's system was or was not ty- 
rannical (pp. 271-73), whereas Professors 
Beecher and Bienvenu really know that every- 
thing depended on the efficacy of Fourier's for- 
mula: if the formula is valid, life in Harmony 
would be the very essence of rapturous liberty 
and joy, if it is not valid, there would be no 
Harmony, or, if something of the sort could be 
somehow imposed, it would be a total tyranny. 
Again, while the authors are completely correct 
in emphasizing the extreme refinement and 
good taste of the future society, they are never, 
theless wrong when they assert that "Har- 
mony would have no room for the Promethean 
dynamism or the sweating bodies and calloused 
hands" (p. 72). As Fourier repeatedly informed 
us, the marvels of Harmony would include just 
such dynamism, found only very occasionally 
in present-day life, for example, when miners 
dig desperately to rescue trapped comrades or 
when soldiers storm enemy positions in the 
heat of battle. But these and other possible cav- 
ils do not impair the generally very high qual- 
ity of the volume. 

It is good to have so much Fourier so well 
presented and readily available in English. Al- 
though the prophet of Harmony aimed to en- 
compass the universe in a formula, he also had 
formulas for everything else, some of them a 
paragraph or a sentence long, and these formu- 
las too often stop the reader. “The poor inces- 
santly attempt to rob the rich on an individual 
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basis, and the rich continually plunder the 
poor as a class" (p. 302). 
NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


ORON J. HALE. The Great Illusion, 1900-1914. 
(The Rise of Modern Europe: A Survey of Eu- 
ropean History in Its Political, Economic, and 
Cultural Aspects from the End of the Middle 
Ages to the Present) New York: Harper and 
Row. 1971. Pp. xv, 361. $8.95. 


Two ideas, theses almost, link the many details 
of this book. One is that "the years from 1900 
to 1914 were not simply the sunset of the nine- 
teenth century—or the last act in a Victorian 
play—but rather a period that clearly belongs 
to the twentieth century," not an end but a be- 
ginning, "not the twilight of a golden age but 
the seedbed of our twentieth century problems 
and concerns." The other thesis is that while it 
was the great illusion of a progress-proud age 
to believe that a general war among the na- 
tions of Europe had become unthinkable, that 
war, when it came, was by no means inevitable, 
that "it cannot be argued convincingly that the 
First World War was predestined or prefigured 
in the arts and sciences, in economic relations, 
in the area of ideas, or even in the public rela- 
tions of the peoples of Europe." 

Case proven? Not quite, not on the first 
„count, that is. There are of course some formi- 
dable obstacles in the way of showing that any 
given fourteen years will form a historic unit, 
even if they happen to occur between the open- 
ing of a century and the beginning of a war. 
Then, too, the nature of the book, designed as 
it is as a survey in the Langer series, makes the 
task no easier. The mass of detail tends to ob- 
scure whatever pattern may exist—the eter- 
nally carping critic: too many details on the 
one hand, too few on the other (sometimes, the 
urge to inclusiveness results in an almost pri- 
vate shorthand) Or will the reader really 
know, without further explanation, what either 
plural voting in Belgium or the Selden Patent 
were, or be able to make very much of a half- 
line mention of De Mun? “There is the fact, be- 
sides, that on more than one occasion the dis- 
cusion of early twentieth-century trends 
reaches back into the nineteenth, and rightly 
so, since the discussion of new departures in bi- 
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ology would be as incomplete without Darwin 
as the description of the automobile industry 
without Daimler. 

On the second point, that the war was fore- 
cast neither in the stars nor in the hearts of vil- 
lainous politicians, the book is very much more 
convincing. One reason is that the narrative fin- 
ally slows down here; there is a chance for 
breath and for reflection. The other is the pro- 
found understanding not only of European di- 
plomacy but of the European mood that suf- 
fuses these pages. Thus there are, to balance 
the obligatory accounts of friction, some excel- 
lent passages on the many equally real efforts at 
cooperation and accommodation. The Balkan 
Wars and the Moroccan crises are fully de- 
scribed, but so is the formation, in the same pe- 
riod, of several hundred international organiza- 
tions, governmental and private. Thus, while 
the book is clearly a post-Fischer one, the judg- 
ments are full of the sort of old-fashioned good 
sense that may well be tomorrow's style 
again—on the determinist road to war pattern: 
"wisdom made manifest after the event"; on 
Bethmann Hollweg: “There were flaws and 
weaknesses in his makeup, and he woefully 
misjudged the situation in 1914. But funda- 
mentally, he was a man of honor, sensibility, 
and peace.” Was the writer unfamiliar, then, 
with the past decade's torrent of argument? 
No, he was fully aware “that current research 
on German war aims has revealed a new Beth- 
mann Hollweg, but it should be remembered 
that war leadership produces unique transfor- 
mations; the Lloyd George of 1909, for exam- 
ple, was not identical with the Lloyd George of 
1918.” 

There may, of course, be those who will disa- 
gree still and side with the revisionists of the 
1960s. But after Hale, they had better be very 
sure of their ground. And, in general, there is 
something fairly churlish about any criticism 
of this volume, the preceding lines included. 
For in essence this is a book by an author who 
has read widely and well, who has taken note 
of all recent works of importance and of much 
unfamiliar material as well (there cannot be 
many other American historians of Europe 
who refer quite so frequently and casually to 
the Neue Zürcher Zeitung), who has kept his 
own good counsel throughout it, and who has 
provided the reader with a path through a 
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thicket of facts. It would seem quite enough 
for one book. 
JOACHIM REMAK 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 


PAUL G. HALPERN. The Mediterranean Naval 
Situation, 1908-1914. (Harvard Historical Stud- 
ies, Volume 81.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1971. Pp. x, 415. $13.50. 


On the eve of the First World War many Eu- 
ropean naval officers expected to see, when the 
struggle began, a great and decisive battle be- 
tween England and Germany in the North Sea. 
There the main protagonists faced each other, 
the hostile fleets separated by a mere twelve 
hours steaming time; and there, at Jutland, the 
only large naval battle of the war did take 
place. As a result most research on the navies 
of the period has centered in the gray Atlantic, 
But what of the blue Mediterranean? The 
French, English, Italians, and Austrians, not to 
mention the Russians and Turks, had strategic 
interests and bold dreams for this area. 

Mr. Halpern's book is the first comprehen- 
sive study of the prewar naval situation in the 
Mediterranean. He has obviously spent a num- 
ber of years on the work, and it is a definitive 
account, The author has consulted the archives 
of France, Britain, Italy, and Austria as well as 
many private papers and relevant individuals. 
The book devotes a chapter to each of the 
main powers: France, as the dominant nation; 
her chief rival, the Italians; and the Austrians, 
whose navy grew from a coast defense force to 
a major contender in the Mediterranean bal- 
ance of power. The fears and hopes of that by- 
gone era are evoked. France was apprehensive 
about the possible union of the Italian and 
Austrian navies, which would seriously 
threaten her commanding position. She could 
count on little help from the British, who had 
withdrawn the bulk of their ships to the north. 
The Italians, with their technically daring and 
beautiful vessels, saw a chance—with their old 
antagonists, the Austrians, now  allies—of 
sweeping the French from the sea. And the 
Austrians, seeking a wider role, spent lavishly 
for enormous dreadnoughts that they really did 
not need for their defense. "These great battle- 
ships were then a symbol of prestige, and na- 
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tions from Chile to Turkey wanted them, 
whatever the cost, 

This was a period of innovation in ships and 
innovators in naval administration: Fisher and 
Churchill in England, Delcassé in France, Gri- 
gorovitch in Russia, Montecuccoli in Austria, 
and Cattolica in Italy. They purged the dead- 
wood in the officer corps, kept their ships at sea 
and away from ceremonial functions, and gen- 
erally tightened up the slack conditions that 
had crept in during the long years of peace. 

The last chapter carries the drama forward 
to its conclusion and shows the actual events 
that occurred in wartime. It is, as the author 
states, an anticlimax. Italy remained neutral 
and later joined the Allies, thus ending the 
French fear of an Italian-Austrian combina- 
tion against them. While Austrian submarines 
were active, no major action was fought by 
that navy. 

The book has no photographs—a pity, since 
the Imperial War Museum has such a fine 
naval collection for this period. The author 
could have spiced the story with a few anec- 
dotes as his writing is sometimes rather unvar- 
ied. But he handles the mass of detail as well 
as the dominant themes in a straightforward 
manner. For those who wish to know the pe- 
riod, it is an indispensable book. 

REGIS A. COURTEMANCHE 
C. W. Post College 


ALBERT SEATON. The Russo-German War 1941— 
45. New York: Praeger Publishers. 1971. Pp. 
xix, 628. $15.00. 


Thirty-one years after Hitler's invasion of the 
Soviet Union, the Russo-German war continues 
to attract the attention of historians, military 
writers, and journalists. There are, still, some 
major- problems connected with this aspect of 
World War II that, in its duration and feroc- 
ity, was the counterpart to the Allies’ war 
against Japan. Why did Hitler start this cam- 
paign that proved so costly for Germany? Why, 
in spite of repeated warnings, was Stalin 
caught off guard in the beginning? Why did 
the fortunes of war change so dramatically? 
These are not easy questions, and Colonel Sea- 
ton has tried to answer them in a scholarly and 
readable book, which should please the special- 
ist as well as the general reader. Based on a 
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broad range of German sources—official docu- 
ments, journals, war diaries, unit histories, and 
personal diaries and memoirs—and on the 
available official Soviet histories and memoirs, 
the author concentrates on military operations 
and on problems of leadership and command 
responsibilities. The relative paucity and inac- 
cessibility of Russian material is reflected in a 
somewhat unbalanced treatment, which, except 
in the case of war atrocities, favors the German 
side in breadth and detail. The summaries of 
strategic and tactical decisions and the assess- 
ment of responsibilities of military and politi- 
cal leaders on both sides are the most valuable 
parts of this study. The descriptions of military 
operations, on the other hand, are involved 
and complicated and not easy to follow, and al- 
though there are maps for each major cam- 
paign, they are, for the most part, poorly 
drawn and of little help. 

Discussing the pre-1939 European diplomatic 
developments, Seaton believes "that Chamber- 
lain was right and Churchill was wrong" in 
their assessments of the Soviet Union, which, 
in Seaton's opinion, was not ready to come to 
the aid of Czechoslovakia. He blames Hitler 
for starting the war in the east and for the Ger- 
man defeat at Stalingrad. Germany had no 
chance of winning the war to begin with, be- 
cause Hitler was confused in his military and 
political aims, his intelligence service was poor, 
his resources were insufficient, and his general 
staff was inadequate. And while Stalin and the 
Soviet High Command made serious mistakes 
throughout the war, they were, on balance, su- 
perior to Hitler and his generals. In the last 
analysis, however, “Britain and the Soviet 
Union owed their survival to geography and to 
climate and only secondarily to their own en- 
deavours." 

In closing and with unacknowledged hind- 
sight, Colonel Seaton faults Britain and the 
United States for not invading Europe through 
the Balkans and Scandinavia to defeat Hitler 
and, at the same time, to prevent thé Soviet 
Union from dominating Europe. 

GEORGE O. KENT 
University of Maryland 


KARL HNILICKA. Das Ende auf dem Balkan 1944/ 
45: Die militärische Räumung Jugoslaviens 
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durch die deutsche Wehrmacht. (Studien und 
Dokumente zur Geschichte des Zweiten Welt- 
krieges, Number 13.) Göttingen: Musterschmidt. 
1970. Pp. 404. DM 78. 


More than half this volume is taken up by re- 
prints of documents; the rest is an illuminating 
study of the last pathetic phase of Hitler's ven- 
ture into the Balkans. The author's declared 
purpose is to set the record straight because 
both the 120-volume Yugoslav official documen- 
tary history of the war and the two-volume 
work by the Yugoslav general staff are “one- 
sided, have pronounced biases, and contain fal- 
sifications and exaggerations" (p. 9). 

In his effort to present an objective account 
Hnilicka has tried to study all the documenta- 
tion everywhere, and he deplores the fact that 
while the papers in American and British ar- 
chives are readily available those in Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union are not. He makes good 
use of what he had access to and has indeed 
come up with a lot of raw material. He pe- 
rused the published memoirs of participants 
and conducted interviews with survivors both 
in Germany and outside, notably in Yugoslavia 
itself. 

The title is somewhat misleading, for the 
work does not deal exclusively with military af- 
fairs. Perhaps its most interesting and valuable 
sections, however, are the accounts of the mili- 
tary, SS, secret police, and Nazi political agents 
who were attached to the Hitlerite satellites in 
the Balkans—Nedié's Serbian and Pavelié's 
Croatian regimes. The author shows great un- 
derstanding of the latter. Indeed, he declines to 
consider General Nedié a collaborator in the 
customary sense of the word so much as “an 
honorable Serbian royalist" (p. 47)—although 
it would have been helpful had he defined ex- 
actly what he meant by the customary sense of 
the word. 

The author is concerned with a topic the es- 
sentials of which have been obscured by the 
partisan versions of history written by the vic- 
torious forces of Balkan communism. He is to 
be commended simply for attempting to tell 
the other side of the story in a scholarly fash- 
ion. What does become clear from his book is 
that had the peoples of the Balkans had their 
wish, the situation in the area would be very 
different from what it is now, for the noncom- 
munist population had looked to be liberated 
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by British and American troops rather than the 
Red Army (p. 48). 

Hnilicka's book makes a substantial contri- 
bution to the military, international, and do- 
mestic history of the last two years of World 
War II in the Balkans. Any work of scholarly 
standard that assails the monolithic interpreta- 
tion of the history of any period is to be wel- 
comed. So is the present one. 

BÉLA K. KIRÁLY 
Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 


MAY MCKISACK. Medieval History in the Tudor 
Age. New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. 
Pp. 180. $7.25. 


The search for British antiquities in the reign 
of Henry VIII was primarily motivated by the 
necessity for justifying the Reformation in the 
English Church; by the time of the founding of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1586, the Tudor 
establishment having long since been reaf- 
firmed by the queen, antiquarianism appears 
often to have become an end in itself. "Thus, 
Bishop Godwin in 1601 confesses that his de- 
light in the study of history and antiquities 
"hath been somewhat greater than was needful 
for a man that had dedicated himself and his 
labors unto the service of God's church in the 
ministry." Oblivion had long since become as 
potent an enemy as the pope. Miss McKisack 
tells the story of this antiquarian urge begin- 
ning with Leland's itineraries with license to 
salvage books from the dissolved monastic li- 
braries, through the more coordinated efforts 
of Parker and Cecil to recover and print early 
British historians both ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar, to the patriotically oriented topographers 
Stow and Camden. Even the queen, on the oc- 
casion of receiving Lambarde's digest of the re- 
cords in the Rolls Chapel, responded that she 
would be “a scholar in her age." 

Miss McKisack gives generous acknowledg- 
ment to earlier studies of the movement, nota- 
bly that of T. D. Kendrick (1950), but she has 
resurveyed the field with manifest profit, up- 
dating the scholarship and making new and ex- 
tensive use of manuscript materials in the 
royal diocesan, and university collections. It is 
therefore the more regrettable that she came so 
late upon F. J. Levys Tudor Historical 
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Thought (1967), which had already dealt with 
many of the antiquarians she treats. Her chap- 
ter on general histories of Britain is the least 
satisfying since it is relatively derivative and, as 
a result, occasionally inaccurate. C. L. Kings- 
ford’s English Historical Literature of the Fif- 
teenth Century (1919) still remains the sound- 
est authority here. Value judgments are for the 
most part avoided. But to say that Protestant 
prejudice is a "major handicap" of Elizabethan 
historians is not merely to ignore the equally 
prejudiced Catholic historians of the period 
but to overlook the historical value of the prej- 
udice itself. 

W. GORDON ZEEVELD 

University of Maryland 


CONRAD RUSSELL. T'he Crisis of Parliaments: Eng- 
lish History, 1509-1660. (The Short Oxford His- 
tory of the Modern World.) New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 434. Cloth $9.75, 


paper $2.95. 

This survey of English history from the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII to the Restoration of | 
Charles II incorporates the results of much re- 
cent research, but it is not merely a compen- 
dium of other historians’ views. It is an intelli- 
gently constructed synthesis that is reinforced 
by the author's own research and enlivened by 
his selection of appropriate and often humor- 
ous examples and quotations. A sensible bal. 
ance between factual and illustrative material 
makes this book more readable than many 
studies of its kind. Although it takes the form 
of a political narrative, it does not suffer from 
a lack of thematic emphasis or analytical in- 
sight. An introductory portrait of Tudor Eng- 
land and a chapter entitled "Puritanism and 
Fashion. 1570-1640" include a variety of topics 
that can be discussed only within a broad 
chronological framework. 

Although Mr. Russell does not give sufficient 
coverage to humanism and the problem of pov- 
erty, he describes other social, economic, and 
intellectual developments adequately. His dis- 
cussion of the related issues of inflation and 
government finance merits specific praise. Rus- 
sell is most successful, however, as a political 
historian. He offers an excellent account of the 
parliaments of the early seventeenth century 
and the best brief summary of the ship-money 
dispute to date. In analyzing religious develop- 
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ments he engages in a current debate by argu- 
ing that Puritanism, even in its Presbyterian 
form, was essentially conservative. It became 
dangerous to the Crown only when it moved 
into political opposition and revolutionary 
when fused with the secular radicalism of men 
like John Lilburne. 

The central problem of explaining the civil 
war and revolution of the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury Russell approaches cautiously. He argues 
that the war itself was unintentional and is 
therefore explainable only by mutual fear and 
distrust. The collapse of the system of govern- 
ment that precéded the outbreak of war he 
attributes to the failure of the government's 
religious and financial policies. He tends to be 
suspicious of underlying social explanations, in- 
sisting quite correctly that the revolution in its 
first stages did not constitute a challenge to the 
established social order. Yet this should not 
have prevented him from clearly relating the 
political breakdown of the early 1640s to the 
social changes of the preceding one' hundred 
years. Although the author establishes a 
connection between the educational revolution 
and the growing self-confidence of the gentry 
in the House of Commons, he does not give 
proper attention to the crisis of the aristocracy 
or the alienation of the "country" from the 
"court." He is xeluctant to take a stand on the 
gentry controversy, which he considers to be a 
statistically insoluble problem of rising or fall- 
ing incomes. It might have been more fruitful 
to view the "rise of the gentry" as a complex 
social problem concerning the changing rela- 
tionship between the gentry and the peerage 
rather than a strictly economic process. 

Nevertheless Russell's book, which is part of 
an important series, deserves a wide audience. 
A reliable and up-to-date introduction for the 
student, it will serve the historian as a careful, 
balanced, and lively synthesis. 

BRIAN P. LEVACK 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


J. n. GOULD. The Great Debasement: Currency 
and the Economy in Mid-Tudor England. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 
198. $7.00. 


Professor Gould has written an almost model 
monograph on the highly complex, technical, 
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and easily misunderstood subject of the Great 
Debasement. He leads both general Tudor and 
expert economic historians alike gently, but 
with evident enthusiasm, through the laby- 
rinths of Tudor minting of coins and govern- 
ment monetary policy and resolves a number 
of scholarly controversies along the way. 

He specifies the scope and limitations of his 
book at the outset: that his is the first study of 
the subject by a modern economic historian 
but that it lays no claim to be a "balanced and 
systematic view of all economic aspects of the 
Great Debasement” (p. 5). When one considers 
the thoroughness of this volume, however, one 
cannot help wondering what the author has 
omitted. 

Other scholars will have to test the broadest 
significance of this study claimed by the au- 
thor—that "the theory of mint affairs and of 
the foreign exchanges offered in this work ... 
should . .. prove useful to economic historians 
who wish to concern themselves with monetary 
and allied topics in amy part of the medieval 
and early modern periods” (p. 6). They will re- 
quire a sufficient body of data such as Professor 
Gould had at his disposal (and he is admirably 
cautious in explaining the evidence he has 
used, its limitations, reliability, and the gaps in 
it). Evidently modern quantitative techniques 
and analytical tools may have limited applica- 
bility if, for example, the author is correct that 
no adequate assessment of imports and there- 
fore no clear balance of payments position can 
ever be established. He pleads, moreover, for 
the creation of an import index, for which the 
essential requirement will evidently not be a 
knowledge of econometrics, but the kind of in- 
genuity in using scattered, difficult-to-interpret 
evidence that has always characterized the best 
in medieval and early modern historical schol- 
arship. 

The text is admirably printed, with a few 
very minor errors. Where feasible, charts have 
been included near the text they illustrate. 
Only a few extensive tables and three graphs 
have been relegated to the end of the volume. 
A few topics are discussed in appendixes, sev- 
eral shorter technical points in explanatory 
footnotes. 

Professor Gould may chiefly be faulted for a 
tendency to protest too much his inadequacy to 
deal with some aspects of his subject. While in- 
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tellectual modesty is as commendable as it is 
rare, no one presupposes the historian's omnis- 
cience (and the author pays full tribute to 
those upon whose work he has built, while he is 
very generous toward scholars with whom he 
disagrees). 

He uses rather haphazardly “I,” "we," and 
one." For my taste the "we" might well be 
eliminated altogether since the author is nei- 
ther king nor pope. 

One can only trust that Professor Gould's re- 
moteness from manuscripts in England will not 
prevent his making further significant contri- 
butions to the study of this period. One would 
anticipate reading them with both profit and 
pleasure. 


te 


HOWARD S. REINMUTH, JR. 
University of Akron 


WILLIAM $. MALTBY. The Black Legend in Eng- 
land: The Development of Anti-Spanish Senti- 
ment, 1558-1660. Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1971. Pp. 180. $6.75. 


At the beginning of this century, Julian Ju- 
derias, a Spaniard disturbed by his country's 
reputation for cultural backwardness, coined 
the expression "Black Legend" to refer to the 
writings of Spain's critics past and present. 
Soon after, historians picked up the term, using 
it primarily to describe the literature concern- 
ing Spanish maltreatment of the Indians. Now 
William Maltby, investigating anti-Hispanism 
in Renaissance England, applies the term to 
Tudor-Stuart works on Spain, including trans- 
lations of sixteenth-century Spanish histories, 
religious writings of early English Protestants, 
literature on the revolt of the Netherlands, 
overseas expansion, and the Armada, as well as 
other miscellaneous pamphlets produced in the 
seventeenth century. Maltby examines these 
works one by one, shows how they consistently 
exaggerated, distorted, and  misrepresented 
Spanish actions, and claims that they were re- 
sponsible for establishing an English stereotype 
of the Spaniard as cruel, immoral, treacherous, 
and proud. This stereotype, according to the au- 
thor, was reinforced by similar strains of anti- 
‘Hispanism in France and the Netherlands, so 
that the “legend of Spanish barbarism was al- 
lowed to grow and to become part of the intel- 
lectual baggage of Western man." 

Black Legend is a loaded term; and Maltby's 
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decision to adopt not only the term but also 
Juderías's thesis that there has been some sort 
of virulent anti-Hispanism present in the last 
four centuries of Western thought was an un- 
fortunate one. It led him to oversimplify Tu- 
dor-Stuart conceptions about the Spaniard and 
to ignore the real ambivalence in the English- 
man's attitude toward his enemy. Renaissance 
Englishmen may well have hated the Span- 
iards, but, in writers such as Raleigh, there is 
also a certain awe, which sometimes even bor- 
ders on admiration, for their power and accom- 
plishments, particularly in the New World. 
Maltby's preoccupation with the Black-Leg- 

end thesis also impels him to devote an inordi- 
nate amount of space to exposing the biases 
and inaccuracies of Tudor-Stuart writers with- 
out bothering to develop in any systematic or 
meaningful way the nature of the relationship 
he admits exists between these biases on the 
one hand and the Reformation and incipient 
nationalism on the other. For example, his 
book coritains no discussion of the recent schol- 
arship on Tudor-Stuart millenarianism, even 
though it is obviously pertinent to his subject. 
As a result, his study adds little to what is al- 
ready known about the ideology behind the 
Protestant nationalism of England in this pe- 
riod. 

CAROLE SHAMMAS 

University of Wisconsin— 

Milwaukee . 


K. R. WARK. Elizabethan Recusancy in Cheshire. 
(Remains Historical and Literary Connected 
with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and 
Chester, Volume 19, Third Series.) Manchester: 
[Manchester University Press] for the Chetham 
Society. 1971. Pp. viii, 200. £3.60. 


This is a monograph of superb scholarship and 
painstaking research, judicious, and, on the 
whole, well balanced in its analysis and conclu- 
sions. K. R. Wark has added another impor- 
tant study to the growing literature on recu- 
sancy in Elizabethan and early Stuart times, 
providing an in-depth survey of the sources for 
Cheshire, thus completing the work of T. S. 
Willan, who surveyed recusancy in Lancashire 
in the reign of Elizabeth I some twenty-five 
years ago. Wark continues for yet another 
county the able work done by Dom Hugh Av- 
eling for Yorkshire in recent years. If such stud- 
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ies could be forthcoming for all the counties, a 
much needed major investigation of at least 
this area of Catholicism in Tudor and Stuart 
England might be undertaken. 

The study begins in 1559 with the enactment 
of the Elizabethan religious settlement and 
traces the activities and fortunes of recusant 
Catholics in Cheshire up to 1603, as well as the 
efforts of authorities to curb it. Utilizing a 
wide array of materials—including the most 
important single source for understanding 
Cheshire recusancy before 1580, the Metropoli- 
tan Visitation Book of 1578, as well as subse- 
quent Diocesan Visitation records, Parish Reg- 
isters, Bishops' Transcripts, Recusant Rolls, 
Plea Rolls, Crown Books, Quarter Sessions’ Re- 
cords, Sessions' Depositions and Examinations, 
Mayors' Letters, and others—Mr. Wark has as- 
sessed statistically and through personal vi- 
gnettes the strength or weakness of recusancy 
as a serious governmental problem in Elizabe- 
than times. The author succeeds admirably in 
this while still providing occasional glimpses of 
the human drama, the excitement of prison es- 
capes, and the poignancy of young boys being 
whisked out of the country for years of exile 
and forbidden education abroad (pp. 81, 103, 
108-10). 

Mr. Wark offers excellent testimony to the 
impact of the gentry as the largest sustaining 
group, while noting that the lack of clear lead- 
ership from great families whose influence was 
predominant in the country was decisive in 
limiting the extent of recusancy in Cheshire, 
which Mr. Wark puts at a "known" 302 out of 
an estimated population of 63,865! More inter- 
esting is his examination of those social classes 
least studied in this matter, that is, business, 
professional or craftsmen, husbandmen, labor- 
ers, and servants. As would be expected, the 
largest number of known recusants were 
women. This he found to be true even though 
he indicates that before the 1590s the impor- 
tance of women went largely unrecognized, so 
that until that date they were not indicted to 
the extent that the men were. Mr. Wark also 
supports with clear evidence the accepted view 
that as the reign progressed Elizabeth's govern- 
ment resorted less to imprisonment and more 
to enforcing the laws for severe fines and loss 
of lands and goods, hoping to impoverish the 
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recusants into obedience to the laws as a more 
successful means of obliterating the group. 

While Mr. Wark offers little in the way of 
startling or new ideas, his meticulous research 
helps immeasurably to substantiate earlier gen- 
eral interpretations. "There is, however, a cu- 
rious inconsistency in his abrupt, and from his 
own evidence unproven, conclusion that before 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth I recusancy 
had developed a vitality no penal law could 
crush. All his evidence and intermediate analy- 
sis had pointed to recusancy as a minor, insig- 
nificant problem in the body politic as far as 
Cheshire was concerned. 

The study is invaluable for its lengthy ap- 
pendix containing a list of Cheshire recusants 
with a brief summary of what is known about 
each (pp. 138-73) and in his excellent and 
thoroughly up-dated bibliography. No scholar 
in the field can afford to ignore it. 

SISTER JOSEPH DAMIEN HANLON 
St. Joseph's College, Brooklyn 


RICHARD L. HILLS. Power in the Industrial Revo- 
lution. [Manchester:] Manchester University 
Press, 1970. Pp. ix, 274. £4.00. 

HAROLD CATLING. T'he Spinning Mule. (David 
and Charles Library of Textile History.) New- 
ton Abbot: David and Charles. 1970. Pp. 207. 


£2.75. 
J. GERAINT JENKINS. The Welsh Woollen Indus- 


try. Cardiff: National Museum of Wales, Welsh 
Folk Museum. 1969. Pp. xviii, 410. £2.75. 


KENNETH G. PONTING. The Woollen Industry of 
South-west England: An Industrial, Economic 
and Technical Survey. (Origins of Industry.) 
New York: Augustus M. Kelley. 1971. Pp. x, 
214. $20.00, 


These four volumes reflect the sustained inter- 
est of English historians in the British textile 
industry at a time when it acted as a major cat- 
alyst of economic and technological change. 
The first two studies in the group are confined 
to technological advance, mainly in the cotton 
industry. That by Dr. Hills now becomes the 
best single account that we have of the devel- 
opment of cotton manufacturing equipment 
between the 1730s and 1820. The author offers 
no widesweeping reinterpretation .of earlier 
work by Miss Julia Mann and Mr. Walter Eng- 
lish. Rather, in a well-documented monograph 
he probes into the details of technical develop- 
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ment and especially relates manufacturing 
equipment to power sources. 

Particularly enlightening is his investigation 
of the work of the inventors John Wyatt and 
Lewis Paul. Although they partially or fully 
conceptualized several advanced spinning de- 
vices (for example, their intention of placing 
drafting rollers inside a revolving tube implied 
tube twisting), it is most unlikely that they 
ever spun by roller drafting, the major innova- 
tion sometimes attributed to them. Mainly be- 
cause, as Dr. Hills observes, they failed to es- 
tablish the relationship between fiber length 
and roller spacing. Besides demonstrating the 
well-known fact that waterframes and mules, in 
exhausting traditional power supplies, stimu- 
lated the development of the steam engine as a 
source of regularly transmitted power, Dr. 
Hills carefully plots the installation of Boulton 
and Watt engines in textile mills before 1800 
and reconstructs the problems facing early en- 
gine builders and their textile mill clients. The 
study seems most impaired by Dr. Hills's ne- 
glect of much of the artifactual evidence, the 
early machinery that may be found in mu- 
seums in Lancashire and London. 

Dr. Catling's examination of the develop- 
ment of the spinning mule is a fascinating, 
though unavoidably technical, history of a sin- 
gle highly significant machine. In it the author 
nicely utilizes his rare combination of experi- 
ences as a teenage mule piecer and as a long- 
time textile research engineer. Several aspects 
of the book struck me as of particular value: 
the lucid explanations, supported by helpful 
diagrams, of the techniques and advantages of 
intermittent spinning on spindle wheel, jenny, 
and mule; the equally clear accounts of the 
mule's working parts and their modifications; 
the results of engineering research into Rich- 
ard Roberts's quadrant, which the author con- 
cludes could achieve "almost perfect wind- 
ing" (p. 82); the subtle distinctions between the 
Bolton fine-yarn mule and the Oldham coarse 
mule and the more familiar differences be- 
tween cotton and woolen mules; and the au- 
thor's own recollections and analysis of mule 
room operations, Inexplicably Dr. Catling has 
omitted the spinning-mule data found in the 
"Manufacture of Cotton" article in Rees's Cy- 
clopaedia. 'Though Dr. Catling gives some fig- 
ures of mule spindleage and output, the eco- 
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nomic aspects of his account would have come 
into sharper focus had he used more machine- 
makers' records (for example, Dobson and Bar- 
low's order books, which run complete from 
1851 to 1951). Despite these weaknesses, no one 
attempting to write about the British nine- 
teenth-century cotton industry should omit 
reading this book for insight into the techno- 
logical tastes and limitations of British cotton- 
mule spinning; for instance, standardized 
maintenance, possible with interchangeable 
parts, was frustrated in Lancashire mule spin- 
ning because each “gaffer” was allowed to tune 
his pair of mules to a high degree of individu- 
ality. 

The two remaining volumes are regional his- 
tories of the woolen industry. In his definitive 
portrayal of that in Wales, Mr. Jenkins ex- 
amines woolen manufacturing techniques and 
the industry's pre-sixteenth-century structure, 
based on home and fulling mill, before treat- 
ing five manufacturing subregions in turn: 
Montgomery, Merioneth, north Wales, west 
Wales, and the southeastern counties. The pic- 
ture emerges of an industry handicapped by 
undercapitalization, bad organization, small- 
scale production, strong conservatism, and a va- 
riety of depressing English influences. These 
last began when the Shrewsbury drapers mo- 
nopolized the finishing and marketing of 
Montgomery and Merioneth cloths from 1562 
until the 1770s. Later, concentration following 
factory organization was frustrated by east-west 
canal and railway networks that severed mid- 
Wales from Glamorgan's growing industrial 
valleys and opened central Wales to mass-pro- 
duced English goods. Merioneth mills survived 
by processing local wool to meet local needs, 
until wool prices rose during the Boer War 
and Welsh farmers turned to English manufac- 
turers for higher profits. But the real problem 
was the absence of a strong capitalist class, 
rather than nefarious English practices. In west 
Wales, the industry's sixty prosperous years 
ended after the First World War because of 
failure to modernize equipment or to follow 
wider fashion trends toward lighter fabrics; 
dependence on the south Wales workers' de- 
mand for medium to heavy woolens had disas- 
trous results during the miners’ strikes of 
1921-26. Mr. Jenkins's organization of his ma- 
terial leads to some repetition; otherwise only 
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minor errors were disturbing. The carding ma- 
chine illustrated on page 36, for example, is 
certainly not Paul's of 1748; and the water- 
frame never spun wool, as opposed to worsted 
(p. 238). 

Mr. Ponting's new introduction to the West 
of England woolen industry consists of a histor- 
ical narrative, illustrations of extant evidence 
and artifacts, a collection of documents, a list 
of surviving buildings a glossary of trade 
terms, a bibliography, and an index. I consider 
the concept of such an integrated survey excel- 
lent but wish that the imperfections in its 
execution were less numerous. The historical 
account is unbalanced since over a third is de- 
voted to the conflict in 1802-03 between the 
shearmen and clothiers over the introduction 
of machinery, a struggle adequately depicted 
previously by J. L. and Barbara Hammond and 
Professor Arthur Aspinall. Curiously, the ear- 
lier battles over the introduction of the jenny 
and the longstanding hostility between manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests ate hardly 
noticed. Second, there are too many slips for it 
to be regarded as a wholly reliable introduc- 
tion; for example, mistakes in patent dates on 
pages 47, 48, 55, and 66. Third, the documents 
suffer from irregular editing; for instance, com- 
mentary appears sometimes at the head and 
sometimes at the foot of the gobbet (pp. 137, 
139). Also two important sources have been 
emitted: the 1661 description of clothmaking 
by the economist Sir William Petty, son of a 
Hampshire clothier and the 1823 description 
by William Partridge, a Gloucestershire dyer 
who emigrated to the United States. Finally, 
the American price of this book is outrageous. 

In conclusion, three specific defects found in 
more than one of these studies seem worth 
mentioning. First, it has long since been shown 
that neither Leonardo nor Jurgen invented 
flyer spinning (cf. Catling, p. 14, Ponting, pp. 
30-31). Second, B. D. Jackson’s invaluable 
dating of the Rees Cyclopaedia articles, the 
unrivalled source for early nineteenth-century 
British technology, seems unknown to several 
authors (Hills, p. 245, Jenkins, p. 59). Last, the 
omission of footnotes by Dr. Catling and Mr. 
Ponting exemplifies a deplorable economy in- 
creasingly practiced by the newer English 
presses. 

DAVID J. JEREMY 
Merrimack Volley Textile Museum 
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GEORGE RUDÉ. Hanoverian London, 1714—1808. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 271. $8.95. 


This is the first volume to appear in the new 
History of London series, whose promise of 
high scholarly character is attested to by the 
distinguished list of authors that its general ed- 
itor, Francis Sheppard, has gathered together. 
Profesor Rudé has written a sound, tradi- 
tional, satisfying history, which places London 
in the context of broader national develop- 
ments without ever letting it lose its identity in 
the process. Chapters on its physical expansion, 
economy, social structure, amusements, reli- 
gious life, and government provide lucid and 
convenient summaries of the standard works 
on the subjects, but do not attempt to reassess 
their conclusions. 

How differently would Rudé have written 
the book a quarter century ago? lt is in no 
sense a reproach to him, but certainly one to 
the industry of London historians, to be forced 
to answer, not much. The picture of Georgian 
London given us by Sir John Summerson, Dor- 
othy George, and even the Webbs remains re- 
markably intact. For its political history, 
thanks to more recent works by Dame Lucy 
Sutherland, Ian Christie, Francis Sheppard, 
and Rudé himself among others, the past few 
years have seen more fundamental changes in 
our understanding. The chapters on London 
politics, therefore, particularly insofar as they 
deal with the role of the "mob," are the most 
valuable in the book. But the apparent dura- 
bility of the earlier studies in the social, in- 
stitutional, and architectural history of the 
metropolis, while tributes to their sound scholar- 
ship and persuasive interpretations, suggests 
that the present generation of historians is ne- 
glecting eighteenth-century London. 

Such neglect is hard to understand; Lon- 
don's libraries and archives abound in unex- 
ploited source material while Georgian Lon- 
don ought to exert a peculiar fascination 
today: a city sizable even by our standards, pre- 
cociously afflicted with every conceivable twen- 
tieth-century urban problem, from poverty, 
pollution, congestion, riots, and crime to sub- 
urban sprawl and alienation; a great manufac- 
turing center hardly affected as yet by the new 
techniques of the industrial revolution; a city 
with a mass electorate long before 1832 and 
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with radical organizations decades before the 
French Revolution; a city undergoing all the 
most unsettling stresses of the modern mega- 
lopolis, yet universally admired by contempo- 
rary foreign visitors for its wealth, cleanliness, 
and order. We need both more specialized 
studies and more re-examinations of received 
opinions on eighteenth-century London, to 
make Rudé's book, admirably though it sets 
forth the present state of our knowledge, rap- 
idly obsolete. 

DONALD J. OLSEN 

Vassar College 


FRIDA KNIGHT. University Rebel: The Life of 
William Frend (1757-1841). London: Victor 
Gollancz. 1971. Pp. 320. £3.00. 


Other than one of five columns in the DNB, 
there was no biography of Frend until Mrs. 
Knight's. She discovered a trunk full of his cor- 
respondence that provides detail for the story 
of his life. A fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and an able mathematician, Frend suf- 
fered banishment in 1793 after the vice-chan- 
cellor's court and the senate judged that his 
book, Peace and Union, offended against a uni- 
versity statute, meaning against the temper of 
the times. The account of this proceeding, 
meant to be the high point of the book, is the 
most disappointing part of it. Mrs. Knight 
spoiled her opportunity by relying entirely 
upon Frend's published version of the case, by 
her unnecessary partisanship, and by her inade- 
quate scholarship. Frend's tactless conduct as a 
university rebel obscured the academic freedom 
issue and made his defeat predictable. There- 
after in London he lived among political 
radicals, dissenters, and literary people. The dis- 
cussions of Frend's personal associations at Cam- 
bridge and in London are the best parts of the 
book. Frend maintained these personal connec- 
tions and his interest in good causes even after 
1806 when he entered upon a twenty-year ca- 
reer as actuary for the Rock Life Assurance 
Company. Mrs. Knight accounts for this career 
in one badly garbled page. By this time the 
book has gotten away from her. In middle and 
old age, Frend had a busy and satisfying life as 
husband, father, actuary, journalist, reformer, 
and friend of many of the literati, but all of 
this appears in sketchy form without depth and 
substance. A biographer of Frend needs to 
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know more of the history of Frend's times than 
Mrs. Knight bothered to learn. Instead of writ- 
ing a very good book, she only wrote a pleasant 
one about a man who was actually bigger than 
the person she presents. Still, whoever under- 
takes to write a more substantial biography of 
this interesting man will find it difficult to 
bring out Frend's personality and character 
better than Mrs. Knight has done. 

CARL B. CONE 

University of Kentucky 


D. C. M. PLATT. The Cinderella Service: British 
Consuls since 1825. [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon 
Books. 1971. Pp. x, 272. $11.50. 


Described as "the first comprehensive work" on 
its subject, this book breaks new ground in a 
little known field. The British Consular Service 
became a government service in 1825, but con- 
sular services on a private basis had begun 
much earlier. The book deals with administra- 
tive and social aspects, which supply almost the 
only firm ground for a historical survey. This 
was a relatively minor government service 
whose miscellaneous activities, though cumula- 
tively important, left little record. Scattered in 
five continents and working as individuals iso- 
lated from each other, consuls had only the 
most tenuous relations with London, the seat 
of power, prestige, and patronage. Their mie 
cellaneous functions, poor reporting, the slow 
mails, the lack in London of administrative 
oversight of their work, and the absence of fixed 
policies robbed the records of threads of conti- 
nuity. The book makes extensive use of archi- 
val material including consular reports, the 
evidence, minutes, and reports of investigating 
committees (which mostly left things as they 
were) parliamentary debates, and consular 
memoirs. | 

To have discerned the continuities and inter- 
est in such a chaos of particulars and to have 
digested it into a short, tightly packed book is 
a real achievement. Footnote references to 
sources are meticulous, and there is a good bib- 
liography. The author's eye for essentials, the 
economy and lucidity of the writing, and the 
wide and careful research impress the reader. 
The unifying theme of the “Cinderella Serv- 
ice” adds interest to the book. 

Two long chapters deal with the General 
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Service in the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries. Two more, each of special interest, deal 
with the Levant and the Far Eastern serv- 
ices—both in international frontier areas of 
primitive administration and weak sovereignty, 
where Western powers sought to regulate con- 
tact by capitulations and extraterritoriality. 
Each chapter contains succinct subsections deal- 
ing comparatively with such matters as func- 
tions, recruitment, training, service conditions, 
salaries, control, and inspection. Political and 
judicial functions and extraterritotiality are 
emphasized in the two regional chapters. 
The account of the amalgamation in 1943 of 
the Foreign Office, Diplomatic Commercial 
Diplomatic, and Consular Services into a single 
Foreign Service brings the "Cinderella" theme 
to the forefront. It is the major emphasis of the 
preface and introduction and recurs in each 
chapter. In the epilogue the author avowedly 
becomes “partisan,” exchanging "the role of 
historian for that of social commentator and 
critic." The consul was the victim of "social in- 
justice," kept down by "the social distinctions 
and snobberies" of the Foreign Office and the 
highly privileged diplomats. Amalgamation in- 
stead of. securing "equality" left the consul 
weaker. He still suffered from the "contempt" 
in which "for a century and a half the job it- 
self was held." There was a time when "no 
self-respecting Foreign Office clerk or diplomat 
would have been seen dead with a consul as 
colleague." A historian bent on defending the 
underdog may risk going out too far on thin 
ice. 
H. DUNCAN HALL 
Bethesda, Maryland 


J. F. C. HARRISON. The Early Victorians, 1832- 
1851. New York: Praeger Publishers. 1971. Pp. 
xix, 195. $10.00. 


For historians raised on John and Barbara 
Hammond’s compassionate picture of England 
during the Industrial Revolution, J. F. C. Har- 
rison's The Early Victorians will evoke plea- 
sure and nostalgia. Harrison once again de- 
scribes the social experience of the Industrial 
Revolution with a Hammondesque vividness 
and sympathy. The old landmarks are still 
prominent: the Industrial Revolution, popula- 
tion growth, urbanization, the factory system, 
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King Cotton, and the dramatic cycles of pros- 
perity and depression. 'The emphasis, of course, 
is on poverty and squalor. Harrison will not 
allow, any more than will the Hammonds, pos- 
terity to forget the starving frame knitters, 
naked coal hewers, inebriated navvies, and har- 
assed menial servants; nor will he allow pos- 
terity to overlook slums whose intense over- 
crowding, bad water, and lack of sewerage 
meant high death rates sexual promiscuity, 
drunkenness, and misery. In dramatic contrast 
to this squalor is the life of the upper classes. 

Harrison's picture of the aristocracy empha- 
sizes the elegance of their country homes, their 
local power, their foxhunting, and their use of 
spring traps and transportation to rid them- 
selves of poachers. His picture of the middle 
class underscores their nouveau riche passion 
for fine homes, fashionable clothing, and many 
servants. Both classes expected deference from 
the poor. In press and pulpit they preached 
doctrines of self help and religious seriousness 
and advocated the gaol and the New Poor 
Law's grim workhouses for the really erring 
and lazy. 

Harrison, in drawing again this picture of 
exploitation, has done a service for historians. 
However familiar this story of harshness and 
inequality, it is one that deserves retelling. But 
Harrison has done more than redraw a picture. 
He has also added refinements and discrimina- 
tions. His treatment, for example, of class 
structures is particularly discerning. He goes 
beyond the simple upper, middle, and lower- 
class schema to delineate the many and varied 
divisions that made up the social complexity of 
Victorian England, divisions in which a well- 
paid iron foundry worker lived better than a 
poor property-owning green grocer. It is Harri- 
son's particular descriptions of these various 
clases and how they fitted into the complex 
network of Victorian society that, along with 
insights on social movements and social atti- 
tudes, give this work some originality. 

It is thus all the more regrettable that he has 
not purged himself entirely of a Hammond- 
esque disposition to exaggerate suffering and 
oversimplify oppression. On page 81 he says of 
the New Poor Law of 1834, "outdoor relief was 
to be abolished and all recipients made to 
enter the workhouse.” To remind Mr. Harri- 
son that the New Poor Law said nothing at all 
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of a workhouse test might be pedantic, but it is 
not pedantic to remind him that the Poor Law 
Commissioners (whose orders, not the law, de- 
fined the workhouse test) never imposed it on 
every applicant. They always included in their 
orders classifications for those paupers who 
were entitled to outdoor relief. Never did they 
make "all recipients" enter the workhouse. 
'Ihis error is not an isolated one. Harrison’s 
work is full of exaggerations, ranging from the 
mistaken notion that the early Victorians were 
"firmly in the grip of Malthusianism" (p. 6) to 
pictures of sexual promiscuity in factories, sev- 
en-shilling weekly wages in Wiltshire, and 
naked coal hewers. There were, to be sure, 
Malthusians, sex in factories, seven-shilling 
wages, and naked coal hewers in early Vic- 
torian England, but a careful reading of Ken- 
neth Smith's The Malthusian Controversy 
(1951) or of the government reports on facto- 
ries, agriculture, and mining will show that 
they were the exceptions. Harrison's admirable 
sympathy for suffering has led him to mar his 
largely accurate and often perceptive study 
with oversimplifications. This is unfortunate 
since the socialist tradition in English histo- 
 riography, which has done so much to illumi- 
nate the reality of misery and oppression, has 
always been attacked for its biases and distor- 
tions. To free that tradition from those 
charges, historians as important as Harrison 
and as famous as E. J. Hobsbawm, general edi- 
tor of this series and a reader of the book in 
manuscript, must be much more accurate and 
balanced. 

DAVID ROBERTS 

Dartmouth College 


C. H. 5. FIFOOT. Frederic William Maitland: A 
Life. (Studies in Legal History, published in as- 
sociation with the American Society for Legal 
History.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1971. Pp. x, 313. $10.00. 


Mr. Fifoot has put the whole historical world 
in his debt by publishing an edition of Mait- 
land's letters in 1965 and now by writing the 
best life of Maitland we could ever have. Miss 
Ermengard Maitland asked him to write it and 
made available to him all the family papers 
and a rich yield of family memories. Maitland 
was born in London in 1850; two sisters were 
born in 1849 and 1851. The family had al- 
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ready, by marriage, acquired land in Glouces- 
tershire. Maitland’s grandfather Samuel Roffey 
Maitland came from a Scottish family with 
strong Nonconformist leanings, so that, al- 
though he went to Cambridge, he did not sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles and could 
not take orders, but by the Easter term of 1816 
he became a barrister. Scholarship and music 
were both more attractive to him than the law. 
He abandoned both the law and the Church 
but gave himself to the critical study of Evan- 
gelical writers. Maitland himself said "that we 
still have to do for legal history what S. R. M. 
did for Ecclesiastical history. His Facts and 
Documents is the book I admire most... . It 
teaches us that a statement does not become 
true because it is constantly repeated. A chain 
of testimony is never stronger than its first 
link." 

Samuel Maitland had one son, John Gor- 
ham, born 1817, who had a distinguished ca- 
reer at Cambridge, third classic of his year, sev- 
enth wrangler, second Chancellor's medalist, 
and a member of the Apostles, He was called 
to the bar but, like his father, did not practice. 
He wrote a few pamphlets on income tax and 
became secretary of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. His wife was a daughter of John Daniell; 
she died while her youngest child was still a 
baby. Gorham died in 1863, but he and Samuel 
(who died three years later) had both added to 
the family money so that after providing for 
the two girls in the usual fashion of the day, it 
sufficed to give F. W. Maitland both a good ed- 
ucation and "the sense of stability and inde- 
pendence which in itself justifies private in- 
come. But he inherited from his paternal 
grandfather more than land and money: a 
keen and original vision, intellectual powers, 
both wide and deep, moral courage and a re- 
solve never to do less than his best. His was a 
rich inheritance." 

But Maitland was not a prominent Etonian 
either in play or work; he hated the classics 
and felt cricket and football rather slow, but 
loved the river and walking. The same tastes 
dominated his Cambridge years. He was elected 
to the Chitchat club and in due course to the 
Apostles and to the Sunday Tramps, where he 
met Vinogradoff. 

During the ten years that followed his suc- 
cess in the tripos in 1872 Maitland came to re- 
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alize that his future lay with the history, not 
the practice of the law, but had not Henry 
Sidgwick provided £300 a year for four years 
for a readership in law, nothing might have 
been done to help him. That Sidgwick meant 
Maitland to benefit seems certain although Mr. 
Fifoot does not actually say so. The 188os were 
the years of decision for Maitland's public and 
his private life. At Leslie Stephen's house he 
met Florence Fisher, a sister of H. A. L. 
Fisher. She and her sisters could not have 
much spent on their educations with seven 
brothers to be launched on the world. She had 
had a country upbringing, which was to stand 
her in good stead in the Grand Canary. She 
was, moreover, a lover of music, and "a splen- 
did player on the violin, viola and piano." 
When they were married Maitland was thirty- 
six years old and Florence was twenty-two. 
After a Devon holiday they set up house in 
Cambridge for the autumn term. In November 
the Selden Society came into being, largely 
through the energy of Maitland, but it"was un- 
fortunate that P. E. Dove, a barrister who was 
struggling unsuccessfully to collect work, was 
left too much power over the funds of the so- 
ciety. In 1894 he found that he owed the so- 
ciety £1,000 and that the society owed a large 
bill to the printers. Before the society had been 
in existence for ten years Dove gave up hope of 
pulling things together and committed suicide. 
«To a historian Mr. Fifoot has settled conclu- 
sively what has always been a disturbing prob- 
lem: how far ought we to accept Sir Frederick 
Pollock as the effective collaborator with Mait- 
land in writing The History of English Law? 
That question is now settled once and for all. 
This great book is Maitland’s as we always felt 
that it was. Pollock's hand need only be 
traced in the section on Anglo-Saxon law 
where even a new edition could not entirely 
eradicate the unsuccessful efforts of Pollock. 
The happy family life of the Maitlands was 
continually overshadowed by the threat of ill- 
ness. After much discussion they determined on 
the Grand Canary as the most convenient place 
to go. Save for the winter 1904-05 they went 
there every year. Despite constant illness, Mait- 
land never refused any challenge whether it 
came from the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records and the Year Books or the family of 
Leslie Stephen and the duty to write a book to 
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preserve his memory. When he died in 1906, 
Maitland had done far more than most men 
have ever done in a longer life. 

TDORIS MARY STENTON 


j. K. CHAPMAN, editor. A Political Correspon- 
dence of the Gladstone Era: The Letters of 
Lady Sophia Palmer and Sir Arthur Gordon, 
1884—1889. (Transactions of the American Phil- 
osophical Society, New Series, Volume 61, Part 
2.) Philadelphia: the Society. 1971. Pp. 52. $2.00. 


Historys losers have a nostalgic fascination 
about them. Often good people in terms of 
their own time, they are overtaken by events 
and changes that they have little capacity to 
control or even understand. In public they may 
put up a forthright defense, but in private they 
reveal their apprehensions and dismay. 

Lady Sophia Palmer and Sir Arthur Gordon 
were such people. As the editor of their letters 
says, they were "conservative Liberals, not 
themselves leading politicians." Products of the 
mid-Victorian political elite, they viewed with 
increasing alarm the democratization and radi- 
calization of English politics in the 1880s and 
of their leader, Gladstone. 

They are interesting not so much because 
they "counted" but because they knew or were 
related to a great many people who did. Lady 
Sophia was the daughter of Gladstone's Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Selborne, and by family and 
acquaintance she was connected to leading po- 
litical figures in both parties. Sir Arthur was the 
youngest son of the fourth earl of Aberdeen. 
After a political apprenticeship as his father's 
private secretary, he became a brilliant colonial 
governor over a period of thirty years, always 
imperiously preferring the Crown colonies to 
the self-governing ones. 

The correspondence of Lady Sophia and Sir 
Arthur, scarcely any of which has previously 
been published, extended from 1880 to 1912. 
Professor Chapman has made a selection from 
their political letters from 1884 to 1889, along 
with two letters of Lady Sophia on the general 
election of 1880 and the death of Gladstone. 
Her letters, because she was in England, have 
more detail on people and their private views, 
while his, mostly written from the distance of 
colonial assignments, are mainly reflective dis- 
cussions of political issues. The letters are gen- 
erously annotated, but it would help to know 
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which ones Gordon wrote when he was out of 
England. . 

Not much is added to our knowledge of po- 
litical events here, although a good deal is con- 
firmed. More interesting are the central themes 
of fear of the future and betrayal. Whether the 
issue be socialism, the franchise, Ireland, sanc- 
tity of property, or the Church, both corre- 
spondents reveal a sense of doom. They had lit- 
tle recognition of the economic and political 
stresses. reshaping the country, and Gordon 
could only despair at "a large, inert mass ready, 
though not willing, to be revolutionized" by 
"the few who really desire revolution." The 
villains were Chamberlain, Churchill, and most 
of all Gladstone "whose dangerous demagogic 
gifts did untold harm latterly." But with a for- 
giveness that ironically revealed her Victorian 
anachronism, Lady Sophia could say of Glad- 
stone at his death, "Yet after all the real power 
of the man lay in his faith in God." 

WILLIAM HENRY MAEHL, JR. 
University of Oklahoma 


G. R. SEARLE, The Quest for National Effi- 
ciency: A Study in British Politics and Political 
Thought, 1899-1914. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1971. Pp. x, 286. 
$8.50. 

G. R. Searle's study of the political ideal of 
"national efficiency" attempts to transcend the 
political historian's conventional concern with 
party, institutions, and policy. But Searle is 
most persuasive as a traditional political histo- 
rian successfully tracing the complicated course 
of Lord Rosebery's bid for national leadership 
from 1900 to 1902, the Education Act of 1902, 
the Webbs’ Poor Law Minority Report, and, 
Lloyd George's abortive efforts toward a na- 
tional coalition government in 1910. To iden- 
tify a "national efficiency group" Searle argues 
that a reaction to Britain's decline as a great 
power in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, exacerbated by disillusionment with Lib- 
eral political forms, led to a "corporate iden- 
tity" among such disparate political figures as 
the Webbs, H. G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, R. B. 
Haldane, A. J. Balfour, Lord Rosebery, Alfred 
Milner, Robert Morant, L. S. Amery, and Lord 
Esher. To these people Searle attributes a com- 
mon ideology of imperialism, Broad Church 
traditions of social thought idealizing the Ger- 
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man state, reliance upon experts in govern- 
ment, and state-aided science and technology. 
Searle's criteria for membership in the “na- 

tional efficiency movement," evidently derived 
from the Webbs’ analysis of inefficiency and 
their bureaucratic and suprapolitical remedies, 
are applied only to those eager to promote na- 
tional strength. This treatment of ideas qua 
programs introduces substantive and methodo- 
logical problems. An individual's use of politi- 
cally popular rhetoric in the decade following 
the Boer War is not sufficient evidence that he 
belonged to an "efficiency group," especially 
since the same priorities and goals were advo- 
cated by liberals whom Searle puts in opposi- 
tion to this group. C. F. G. Masterman and 
Herbert Samuel within government and Alfred 
Marshall, J. A. Hobson, and L. T. Hobhouse 
without had been serious and influential critics 
of wasted human resources before the Boer 
War made national reform a popular issue. 
'The political activities of men like Balfour and 
Haldane, furthermore, cannot be discussed 
apart from the intellectual and spiritual as 
sumptions that governed everything they did. 
Searle's exploration of politics and political 
thought exclusively in terms of the machinery 
of government ignores the development of po- 
litical thought and conduct as part of a larger 
revolution in social economic, and political 
theory and practice occurring from the 1880s to 
1914 in the closely related communities of sci- 
entists, men of letters, members of parliament, 
dons, bankers, and businessmen. 

REBA N. SOFFER 

San Fernando Valley 

State College 


P. F. CLARKE. Lancashire and the New Liberal- 
ism. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1971. Pp. ix, 472. $18.50. 

DAVID AYERST. The Manchester Guardian: Biog- 
raphy of a Newspaper. Ithaca: Cornell Univer. 
sity Press. 1971. Pp. 702. $15.00. 


'The center of Clarke's agrument is (1) Lanca- 
shire was one of the critical areas of political 
geography (Greater London was another) 
where the post-Gladstonian Liberal party had 
to make gains in order to win a general elec- 
tion; (2) the party succeeded here, not only in 
1906 but in the ıgıo elections; and (3) its suc- 
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cess in working-class constituencies here showed 
how strong and healthy the party was on the 
eve of the 1914 war. So much for all those from 
George Dangerfield to Roy Douglas who have 
argued the inevitability of Liberal decline by 
1914. 

The case for Liberal strength is not made 
simply in terms of the number of seats held 
by Liberals through the elections of 1910 (in- 
deed Clarke shows that by December 1910 the 
Conservatives had doubled the number of seats 
they had in 1906 in the northwest). It is the 
fall in the Conservative poll that indicates 
their relative weakness; another sign is the 
marked Liberal success in the "more highly en- 
franchised" seats (that is, those with over sixty 
to sixty-five per cent of the adult males on the 
register). 

All the same, the author concedes that what 
would have happened in a 1915 election, with- 
out a war, is "an open question." By restricting 
himself to Lancashire and the northwest he 
skips the fact that seven Liberal seat$ lost to 
Conservatives from 1910 to 1914 were tbe re- 
sult of three-cornered contests. And surely it 
would have surprised the Webbs to hear that 
the term "progressive" has been "consigned to 
.  . American history.” This is a serious, if very 
expensive book, with an excellent bibliogra- 
phy. 

The chronicler of Manchester's Guardian 
proceeds with unhurried, affectionate detail from 
the aftermath of Peterloo to the Suez crisis of 
1956. He relies upon the files and archives 
of the Guardian, including letters by its edi- 
tors, and especially che letters of C. P. Scott. 
Over three-quarters of the book is devoted to 
the age of Scott (editor 1871-1932, or effec- 
tively 1871-1926) and after. The golden age 
began after the Boer War but before Scott's 
purchase of the paper in 1907. 

This is a labor of love without any easily in- 
capsulated thesis. There are fascinating anec- 
dotes: Admiral Lord Fisher wanted Redmond 
made prime minister in 1916; before the Bal- 
four Declaration the leader-writer Herbert Side- 
botham saw the advantage of a Jewish Pales- 
tine (as a British dominion) safeguarding the 
Suez Canal; on Captain Walter Lippmann's 
advice, Scott tried to hire first Gilbert Murray 
and then his son-in-law Arnold Toynbee as an 
American correspondent in 1919. 
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Laurence Scott, grandson of C. P., found out 
in 1950 that Guardian readers all over tended 
to be well-educated people who cared much 
more for international politics than for local 
cricket. In 1959 the masthead read simply T'he 
Guardian; in 1960 the first London printing 
was run off. This is a good book about an ad- 
mirable journal. Unhappily the footnotes axe 
buried in the back, under chapter numbers. 

BARRY MCGILL 
Oberlin College 


ARTHUR J. MARDER. From the Dreadnought to 
Scapa Flow: The Royal Navy in the Fisher Era, 
1904-1919. Volume 5, Victory and Aftermath 
(January 1918-June 1919). New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xxiii, 416, 7 charts. 
$12.00. 


In this concluding volume of his magisterial se- 
ries on the Royal Navy in the Fisher era, Pro- 
fessor Marder has to handle three different 
themes: the triumphant conclusion of the war 
at sea; the readjustment of the navy from war 
to peace; and a summary, not only of the five 
volumes of this series, but of a scholarly life- 
time devoted to the senior service. All are han- 
dled with the precision, clarity, and careful 
analysis that have marked the preceding vol 
umes. 

The most dramatic episode in the first part 
of the book is the surrender of the High Seas 
Fleet to Sir David Beatty's Grand Fleet on 
November 21, 1918, but the chapter that will 
be read most attentively is doubtless that 
which describes the final defeat of the subma- 
rine campaign. Marder's analysis and the sta- 
tistical tables accompanying it demonstrate 
clearly the point made in volume 4: convoy 
was the answer, and in the circumstances of 
1917-18, the only answer to the U-boat. Other 
expedients, such as the vast northern mine bar- 
rage and the spectacular Zeebrugge raid, had 
only the most fleeting and marginal effect. Yet 
the belief that convoy was defensive and there- 
fore not consonant with sound principles of 
maritime strategy died very hard. The battle 
between the advocates of convoy and hunting 
groups had to be fought out again in 1989-41. 
The entire story of the convoy system and its 
vicissitudes is an instructive example of the 
weak staff work at the Admiralty as well as of 
the deficient intellectual grasp of strategy and 
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tactics by many senior naval officers—two char- 
acteristics that Marder highlights in his con- 
cluding chapter, "Reflections on an Era," as 
some of the worst failings of the Royal Navy 
during the First World War. It also illustrates 
another of Marder's conclusions: the unfortu- 
nate effect on the navy of the belief that the 
Nelson tradition required constant offensive ac- 
tion. In terms of the U-boat menace this trans- 
lated into futile offensive sweeps a policy that, 
if persisted in, would have led to disaster. It 
was unfortunate that Sir James Saumarez was 
not given a small tithe of the attention that 
went to Nelson. 

During the period between the armistice and 
the signing of the Versailles Treaty, the naval 
settlement with Germany occupied a great deal 
of Admiralty attention, as did demobilization, 
reorganization, and the naval aspects of the al- 
lied intervention in Russia. The two events of 
greatest significance for the future, however, 
were the “sea battle of Paris"—the clash be- 
tween the British desire for primacy at sea and 
the American demand for a "navy second to 
none”—and the Admiralty's recognition that 
japan was the most likely naval threat in the 
future. The story is taken up from this point 
on (with somewhat less clarity) in Captain S. 
W. Roskill’s Naval Policy Between the Wars: 
The Period of Anglo-American Antagonism, 
1919-1929 (1969), but by the time the High 
Seas Fleet scuttled itself at Scapa Flow on 
June 21, 1919, enough had happened to make 
it clear that that event was the end of an era 
rather than the prologue to a new age of Brit- 
ish supremacy at sea. 

Marder's conclusions about the Royal Navy 
in the Fisher era lead the reader to reflect on 
Marder's achievement. It is not very likely to 
be bettered or supplanted for a long time to 
come. The recent publication of the third vol- 
ume of the official Churchill biography by Mar- 
tin Gilbert (Winston S. Churchill: the Chal- 
lenge of War, 1914-1916 [1971)), with copious 
extracts from the Churchill papers, does not 
substantially modify Marder’s evaluation of 
Churchill’s tenure of the Admiralty in 1914-15. 
On the Goeben episode, for instance, Marder's 
discussion is considerably fuller than Gilbert's. 
In fairness, Mr. Gilbert's declared intention is 
to rely exclusively on contemporary documents. 
An eight-hundred-page book largely devoted to 
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Admiralty affairs that does not once mention 
Marder's work, however, will strike many read- 
ers as remarkable. 1f this partial opening of the 
most important remaining private archive deal- 
ing with naval affairs during the First World 
War does not necessitate any serious modifica- 
tion of Marder's work, it seems safe to assume 
that nothing else will. Not everyone will share 
his great enthusiasm for “Jacky” Fisher or his 
more restrained enthusiasm for Jellicoe. Addi- 
tions and corrections to the record will con- 
tinue to be made. The work as a whole, how- 
ever, is indispensable to our understanding of 
the last era of British supremacy at sea and a 
splendid monument to the ships and men who 
sustained it. 

RAYMOND CALLAHAN 

University of Delaware 


MAURICE COWLING. The Impact of Labour, 1920 
1924: The Beginning of Modern British Poli- 
tics. (Cambridge Studies in the History and 
Theory of Politics.) New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 570. $17.50. 


This book could have been the most notable 
contribution to our understanding of modern 
British politics. With all its faults it must still 
be considered one of the truly important stud- 
ies in the field. The first to discuss the response 
to Labour from 1920 to 1924 and to show the 
extent to which Labour became “the major 
problem” for Liberals and Conservatives, it is 
also the first to explain that, with respect to 
Labour, the struggle within the Conservative 
party concerned tactics rather than policy and 
that the Conservatives who defeated the Coali- 
tion in 1922 were just as opposed to socialism 
as those who wished to remain allied with the 
Lloyd George Liberals. So, it seems, were the 
Asquithian Liberals who wanted to organize a 
center party in order to provide an alternative 
other than Labour to Lloyd George. Indeed, 
once the Coalition fell all Liberals—particularly 
Lloyd George—wanted to establish themselves 
as the alternative to the very same threat. 

Why they failed and the Conservatives 
emerged as the party of constructive resistance 
forms a second, almost parallel theme. One. 
might say themes, except that they are linked 
through the person of Stanley Baldwin whose 
political genius and studied moderation Cowl- 
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ing freely admits. In doing so he tacitly ques- 
tions some of the sentimental myths surround- 
ing the Conservative leader. More explicitly, he 
anticipates Roy Douglas The History of the 
Liberal Party (1971), in suggesting that the 
Liberals’ decline, far from being inevitable, 
was actually the result of astute tactics on the 
part of Baldwin as well as internal divisions 
and a series of miscalculations culminating in 
Asquith's decision to put Labour into office in 
1924. 

The story of this decision, like the rest of the 
book, is drawn from many private papers. In- 
terspersed are amusing, if sometimes oblique, 
descriptions of the politicians involved. Yet the 
detail can be overwhelming and difficult to fol- 
low because The Impact of Labour, 1920-1924 
is poorly constructed and because its parallel 
themes—Labour's threat and the success of the 
Conservatives in meeting it—unfold in con- 
fused, uneasy tandem. The second yields long 
lists of feuding factions whose relevance to the 
problem of how best to deal with Labour is 
not always made clear. The basis of the prob- 
lem is itself unclear and, for this reason, so are 
the grounds for the tactics adopted by the vic- 
torious moderates. 

Take Baldwin's conscious effort to destroy 
the Liberals in 1924. One might have thought 
that in rejecting coalition as an answer to La- 
bour, he would have looked to a revived Lib- 
eral party. His decision to adopt a protectionist 
platform in 1923 helped to revive it. But Cowl- 
ing denies that the effect was intended without 
saying when Baldwin determined on Liberal 
collapse or when he came to accept either the 
eventuality or the possibility of Labour rule. 
At times he suggests that the leadership of 
Ramsay MacDonald after 1922 made the differ- 
ence; at other times he suggests that Black Fri- 
day and the collapse of direct action in 1921 
counted most. Either way there are problems. 
Leaders of the Labour party had never en- 
dorsed direct action and, contrary to what 
Cowling believes, their acceptance of parlia- 
mentarism did not begin in 1921. Whatever 
changes in policy occurred after that date can- 
not be ascribed to new methods of achieving 
them: if the changes were as great as Cowling 
implies, then it is hard to see why everyone was 
so fearful in 1922, and if the significant change 
came after 1922, then Cowling must prove that 
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MacDonald differed substantially from pre- 
vious leaders of the party. 

This he cannot do. His emphasis on the 
threat of Labour may be a useful corrective to 
Robert Skidelsky, Politicians and the Slump 
(1967), and others who minimize the differ- 
ences among parties But in the end he does 
not explain how great those differences were, 
whether Labour's threat was as real as it was 
perceived to have been, or why the conclusions 
drawn from the same perception differed so 
widely. Such omissions are serious in a book 
about the impact of Labour. Even more seri- 
ous, perhaps, is his failure to discuss the consti- 
tutional implications of all the proposals for 
some sort of coalition or center party to keep 
Labour permanently out of office. 

BARBARA MALAMENT 
Yale University 


NOREEN BRANSON and MARGOT HEINEMANN. Bri- 
tain in the r930's. New York: Praeger Publish- 
ers. 1971. Pp. x, 358. $11.00. 


"The excerpts are the best part—Sir John Boyd 
Orr speaking the truth on poverty and malnu- 
trition, three angry Conservative M.P.'s report- 
ing the brutalities of a Mosley rally, and a 
Rhondda Valley miner recalling how he and 
his mates stole coal and timber from the mines. 
When the authors let the contemporaries speak 
Britain in the 1930’s comes alive. Nearly all 
else is disappointing. 

The social and industrial topics skimmed in 
this discursive book have absorbed and con- 
tinue to absorb the energies of dozens of spe- 
cialists; yet for recent findings one searches in 
vain. For detailed accounts, meaty and author- 
itative, one must still turn to monographs long 
known. For synthesis one does far better with 
Charles Mowat's Britain Between The Wars, 
published in 1955. 

Best done, I thought, are chapters on “The 
Unemployed and the Means Test,” and on 
malnutrition ("Eating and Not Eating”). But 
the chapter on “The Radical Trend in Cul 
ture" remains a catalog of names. The subject 
of "Industrial Graveyards" presented an oppor- 
tunity to show, in vivid human terms, what 
chronic unemployment meant; but the oppor- 
tunity went by default, buried among generali- 
ties and statistics. Surprisingly weak is the 
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chapter on "Class Structure and Class Out- 
look," which one would hope to be particularly 
strong in a series designed “to bring together . . . 
what we know . . . about the structure and 
changes in British society" (p. viii). The chap- 
ter on "Homes, Landlords, and Building Socie- 
ties" does not begin to suggest either the com- 
plexities of housing or the ferment of ideas 
through the decade. Two excellent chapters 
discuss industria] unions and their organiza- 
tional efforts. The authors succeed in high- 
lighting several themes: slowness of mass or- 
ganization, lethargy of union leadership, the 
impact of the unemployed marches, the contin- 
ued decline in workers' share of output despite 
rising productivity, persistence of stratified in- 
equalities in income and spending power, and 
official apologetics, now evasive and now cal- 
Jous, for inaction. 

Professedly “social history" concerned “pri- 
marily with the everyday lives and attitudes of 
the British people" and the "ordinary person," 
this book veers to the political often. The proc- 
ess is never haphazard. Attention focuses on 
the more striking efforts of Communists at the 
grass roots or on the more egregious (and, by 
implication, typical) profascist comments from 
the upper class. One result is to leave virtually 
unexplained the government's eventual liberal- 
izations or modifications of policies originally 
callous or miserly. The book's credibility gains 
nothing from this partisanship. 

PAUL B. JOHNSON 
Roosevelt University 


FRANKLIN REID GANNON. T'he British Press and 
Germany, 1936—1939. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. x, 314. $10.50. 


Gannon's first chapter may be described as an 
essay in minor revisionism devoted to a subject, 
appeasement, that has largely escaped such 
treatment. This substantial study is the prod- 
uct of strenuous effort. The revisionism is 
minor in scale because the author is not pri- 
marily concerned to impugn the present by 
subverting its vision of the past. Instead the au- 
thor argues that appeasement was the result of 
British reaction to the Nazi regime as well as 
the result of a complex of attitudes dividing 
Britain's Left and Right—and splitting each of 
them. Some of these divisive problems persist 
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"to bedevil both contemporary politics and the 
possibility of a detached consideration of the 
inter-war period" (p. 31). 

'The revisionism largely consists of denying 
the foresight of Leftist liberals and the guilty 
propensity of the Right for Hitler as a mighty 
fortress against Bolshevism. There is nothing 
wholly new in this except for the sympathetic 
presentation of the Rightist position. Gannon's 
background setting presents the press compet- 
ing for circulation. They were therefore unwill- 
ing to worry readers severely by drawing conclu- 
sions that might call for a costly response. An 
understandable but quite unheroic discretion 
was compounded by the fear of jeopardizing 
Britain's frail economic recovery. Left and 
Right were largely in  agreement— "never 
again"—about World War I: the former fa- 
vored the League of Nations, disarmament, the 
expression of outrage against Hitler, and, in 
smaller numbers, a national and international 
popular front; the Right favored rearmament, 
the British Empire, and the prospect of a set- 
tlement with Germany. At various times parts 
of both groups distrusted France and larger 
numbers thought the Versailles Treaty illegiti- 
mate and regarded Czechoslovakia as its un- 
loved scion. 

Gannon's pages convey the journalistic and 
editorial thoughts and sentiments in which ap- 
peasement flourished. His account of a selected 
number of London papers (as well as the 
Manchester Guardian) is interesting but some- 
what random. Purists of method will not ac- 
cept his rule-of-thumb justification of his selec- 
tion. 'Those with a taste for drawing parallels 
with our.times may find reading this book a 
haunting experience. But for all its interest the 
book is disappointing in the coherence of its 
design, in the inadequate development of the 
theme that appeasement marked a crisis in the 
conscience of liberalism, and in its impover- 
ished concluding section. 

M. A. FITZSIMONS 
University of Notre Dame 


K. THEODORE HOPPEN. The Common Scientist in 
the Seventeenth Century: A Study of the Dublin 
Philosophical Society, 1683-1708. Charlottes- 
ville: University Press of Virginia. 1970. Pp. xii, 
297. $7.50. 

Ireland produced few important seventeenth- 
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century scientists; one of the more interesting 
ones, however, was William Molyneux (1655- 
98) of Dublin, a friend and correspondent of 
John Locke and Edmond Halley. It was Moly- 
neux who worked to galvanize the meager sci- 
entific resources of, Ireland and to establish a 
working scientific society for Dublin. 

It is a widely held belief, and basically a 
‚sound one, that important elements of the sci- 
entific revolution of the seventeenth century 
are epitomized in the numerous societies for 
the pursuit of science that sprouted during the 
course of it. “The organization that has justifia- 
bly commanded and continues to garner the 
lion's share of attention has been the Royal So- 
ciety of London. In his study K. T. Hoppen 
chose not to re-evaluate the basic premises of 
the literature but rather to examine in depth 
an offshoot of the London group. The Dublin 
Philosophical Society, founded in late 1683 and 
early 1684, offers a striking opportunity for the 
examination of the concerns, goals, and meth- 
ods of late seventeenth-century science” We pos- 
sess in the records of the Irish group an accessi- 
ble and fully documented case of a scientific so- 
ciety consciously organized upon what was con- 
ceived to be the principles of the Royal Society 
of London. We have here, as it were, a model 
of the Royal Society, stripped of its complex 
and obscured origins, its historical accidents, 
and its warring factions. In short, the Dublin 
Society provides a clear reproduction of the 
public face of later seventeenth-century science. 

Hoppen has diligently collected the minutes, 
letters, and other papers pertinent to the So- 
ciety, along with an impressive bibliography of 
secondary works; the sum provides an image of 
exhaustive and painstaking research leading to 
what will doubtless stand as the definitive de- 
scription of the structure and function of the 
Dublin Philosophical Society. 

Yet from the point of view of the historian 
of science, there remains something more to be 
done. The heart and soul of the Dublin Society 
was Molyneux, who, although best known for 
his single political tract, devoted an over- 
whelming part of his efforts to astronomy, dy- 
namics and optics. Molyneux left enough sci- 
entific correspondence (with the astronomer 
Flamsteed and with Halley, for example) and 
other manuscripts to keep a small team of 
scholars busy with new and exciting material. 
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Hoppen makes no concerted attempt in this 
book, however, to dig deeply into the character 
and value of Molyneux's achievement. Moly- 
neux's very interesting translation of much of 
Galileo's Dialogues concerning Two New Sci- 
ences is passed off (pp. 129-30) as the Dialogues 
concerning the Two Chief World Systems. 

But if Hoppen has not plumbed the depths 
of the science carried on in seventeenth-century 
Ireland, he has produced a polished, detailed, 
and valuable account of the organization and 
development of a scientific society that will 
surely provide part of the groundwork for that 
much-needed reassessment of the character and 
role of cooperative scientific efforts in the scien- 
tific revolution. i 

ROBERT H. KARGON 
Johns Hopkins University 


GEOFFROY ATKINSON and ABRAHAM C. KELLER. 
Prelude to the Enlightenment: French Litera- 
ture, 1690-1740. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press. 1970. Pp. 221. $7.95. 


'This book is the last of three volumes by the 
late Geoffroy Atkinson on French literature in 
the period from 1690 to 1740. It is presented 
with interpretive commentary as a collection of 
quotations ("the quotations, and not our com- 
ments, are the meat of this book") that Abra- 
ham C. Keller has translated and selected from 
Atkinson's notes. 

The authors stress the diversity of literary 
themes and eschew stuffing the Prévosts and 
Marivaux into categories but emphasize those 
themes that show a break from the classical age 
and anticipate Romanticism. Thus, in part 1 
("The Emotional Revolution") the excerpts re- 
veal a penchant for wallowing in emotion that 
the generation of Racine would have found 
comical or ridiculous but that to later, writers 
such as Bernardin de Saint-Pierre would have 
seemed natural. Aspects of the "emotional rev- 
olution" such as sentimentality, personal con- 
fession, and primitivism indicate how "lesser 
writers first cultivated the genre and prepared 
the public taste for the master-work of Jean- 
Jacques [Rousseau]." The strongest evidence of 
a shift in literary values was in the libertine 
view of love that presaged the romantic atti- 
tude of the later eighteenth century. 

Themes commonly associated with the En- 
lightenment included toleration of intellectual 
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and religious diversity, freedom from dogma- 
tism, skepticism of revealed religion, cosmopol- 
itanism, sympathy for the poor, exoticism, 
belief in progress and perfectibility, social and 
racial equality, and the utility of science. In part 
2 (“The Broadening World of 1700") Atkinson 
and Keller find these themes in'such obvious 
writers as Bayle, Montesquieu, the lesser- 
known Jean Buvat, and the anonymous au- 
thors of the Journal des Sgavans. While many 
motifs of the Enlightenment are audible in its 
prelude, the authors discern more emotional- 
ism than rationalism, more that anticipates Ro- 
manticism than the Age of Reason. 

Central to the authors purpose is the at- 
tempt to. pin the literary innovations of 
1690-1740 to the taste of a growing bourgeois 
audience. Achieving unusual acceptance by all 
social classes, the intellectuals wrote "quite 
consciously, for the enjoyment of their fellow 
commoners, often with open or tacit disregard 
of the approved values -of traditional aristo- 
cratic society." “Their novels, which preached a 
plain ethic of benevolence and personal happi- 
ness, helped to make the daily life of common- 
ers an object of sympathy. | 

The principal strength of this book is the 
careful selection and presentation of a popular 
literature of sentiment, exotic adventure, reve- 
lations of the bedroom, and even social protest. 
The authors discover that the literature of sci- 
ence and reason found a smaller audience than 
did the literature of sensibilité. But herein, 
too, lies the book's weakness. The authors fail 
to analyze the audience for these books beyond 
the amorphous middle clas. Who bought 
which books and in what quantity? In his pre- 
face Professor Keller has forsworn a statistical 
analysis of book sales. But he makes the matter 
of the audience so crucial to his discussion of 
the literature, and he so tantalizes the reader in 
his conclusion with the information that At- 
kinson possessed "considerable data about writ- 
ers, publishers, and public acclaim or failure" 
proving that "audiences were much larger and 
more bourgeois in their make-up than in the 
heyday of the reign of Louis XIV," that one is 
left begging for a social analysis of this public 
and its taste. One is tempted to propose that 
Professor Keller write yet a fourth volume. 

ROBERT ISHERWOOD 
Vanderbilt University 
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CHARLES COULSTON GILLISPIE. Lazare Carnot, Sa- 
vant. A monograph treating Carnot's scientific 
work, with facsimile reproduction of his unpub- 
lished writings on mechanics and on the cal- 
culus, and an essay concerning the latter by 
A. P. YOUSCHKEVITCH. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 359. $17.50. 

This handsome volume offers a fresh perspec- 
tive on Lazare Carnot, the "organizer of vic- 
tory" in the campaigns of 1793 and 1794 and 
the only member of the Comité du salut pub- 


'lique to continue in power in the ‘Directory. 


From the archives of the scientific academies of 
Paris and Berlin, Dr. Gillispie and Professor A. 
P. Youschkevitch have recovered forgotten pa- 
pers that exhibit Carnot in his youth as a mili- 
tary engineer who wrote on mechanics and the 
calculus in the effort to win recognition in aca- 
demic competition. His career in politics and 
government is better known than his real sig- 
nificance as a scientist whose work led to the 
creation of the laws of thermodynamics by his 
son Sadi. From the present point of view, his 
part in public affairs and military administra- 
tion appears as an interlude; his role in the 
Terror and his directorate lasted about: five 
years, 1792-97, and his service to Napoleon 
consisted of the defense of Antwerp in 1812-18 
and the ministry of the Interior in 1815. On re- 
turning from exile to France in 1800 he re- 
sumed public scientific activity, serving on var- 
ious commissions of the Institut de France, 
premiere classe, and publishing in the fields of 
geometry and mechanics. After Waterloo he 
went into exile again and died at Magdeburg 
in 1829. 

In 1778 the Académie des Sciences of Paris 
offered a prize for the most precise statement of 
"Ja théorie des machines simples en ayant 
égard au frottement et à la roideur des cor- 
dages,” with the proviso that the laws of fric- 
tion and the effect of the rigidity of ropes be 
determined by new experiments applicable to 
naval machinery such as pulleys, capstans, and 
inclined planes; as none of the essays were sat- 
isfactory, a similar topic was announced for 1780. 
Carnot entered both competitions, and the 
theoretical section of each paper now pub- 
lished emphasizes the mathematics involved in 
raising weights, "the purpose of the greater 
number of all machines actually used." The 
context of the competition was clearly the 
three-decked man-of-war, with its numerous 
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heavy guns and elaborate rigging, requiring- 
powerful hoisting gear, whether in action at 
sea or under construction or repair in arsenals. 
Summarizing these essays, Dr. Gillispie writes 
that Carnot generalized from the principles of 
action of certain machines to the principles of 
machines collectively, thereby "making physics 
out of the industrial reality of the age." 

The third essay, presented in full was en- 
tered for a competition established in 1785 by 
the Académie royale des sciences of Berlin call- 
ing for a theory of what is called infini in 
mathematics. Professor Youschkevitch's com- 
mentary relates this "Dissertation" to Carnot's 
later mathematical works as well as to earlier 
studies of calculus and points out that “a num- 
ber of the remarkable ideas that Carnot failed 
to include in the final [published] version of 
his work have continued to be unknown." 
Taken in chronological order the three papers 
show a development in clarity, in the enuncia- 
tion of principles, and in the definition of 
quantities; in short, a power of exposition and 
penetration that was not recognized by the ex- 
amining committees. 

Dr. Gillispie's work illustrates the maturing 
of the discipline of the history of science from 
an inclusive gathering of information concern- 
ing science and scientists to concentration on 
specific theoretical advances in the light of im- 
mediate circumstances, These three previously 
wnknown documents reveal the widening gen- 
eralizations that may be expressed, as Carnot 
himself puts it, in progressively simpler formu- 
lations, a kind of language that advances un- 
derstanding even as it limits such insight to a 
narrower professional public. This book per- 
mits the reconstruction of one man's contribu- 
tion to the science of mechanics and applied 
mathematics and thus adds notably to the in- 
tellectual history of these critical years. 'The ef- 
fect of the whole book is enhanced by the pho- 
tographic reproduction of crucial texts just as 
Carnot wrote them, without transcription, 
translation, or editing. There can be little 
doubt of what he meant, so clear is his lan- 
guage and his handwriting. 

HARCOURT BROWN 
Brown University 


GONZALO REDONDO. Las empresas políticas de 
José Ortega y Gasset: “El Sol”, “Crisol”, “Luz” 
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(1917-1934). In two volumes. (Colección Rialp, 
de cuestiones fundamentales, Number 15.) Ma- 
drid: Ediciones Rialp. 1970. Pp. 476; 608. 
Ortega y Gasset was the dominant intellectual 
of Spain in this century; the translations of his 
works were best sellers in many countries. A 
professor of metaphysics, a journalist, pub- 
lisher, parliamentarian, philosopher, and hu- 
manist, his influence was far reaching. Re- 
dondo deals with Ortega as a journalist whose 
role was inseparable from that of a politician, 
in a period of change from an oligarchic, lib- 
eral, semiconstitutional monarchy to a military 
dictatorship and then to a republic. Thus the 
author contributes not only to Spanish history 
but to the role of the intellectual in politics, 
Ortega did not influence events only through 
his newspaper but was involved in the found- 
ing of two political groups. Unfortunately the 
book does not tell much about these organiza- 
tions; it centers on the history of three newspa- 
pers (El Sol, Crisol, and Luz) that served Or- 
tega and his friends as platforms and reveals 
the interaction among the editor and collabo- 
rators of a journal of opinion, the financiers 
who owned it, and the government that used 
subsidies and tariffs to pressure the owners and 
through them the editorial policy. The conflict 
between the independent, liberal intellectual 
and Azaña—the intellectual turned politi- 
cian—and the realities of party politics in a 
divided society are analyzed. Ortega attacked 
the old politics of restoration Spain, hoping 
that the socialist would play the role of a la- 
bor party. Despite his Spanish nationalism he 
looked sympathetically upon Catalan regional- 
ism. Criticism of the oligarchic two-party sys- 
tem led El Sol to find hope in the intervention 
of the army and Primo de Rivera, only to be 
soon in opposition to the dictator. The dicta- 
blanda that succeeded leads to the Delenda est 
Monarchia, the call for a republic, the loss of 
El Sol under the financiers’ pressure, and the 
creation of a new paper, Crisol (soon trans- 
formed into Luz), four days before the procla- 
mation of the republic. Ortega intervened con- 
structively but critically in the constitution 
making and policies of the Left bourgeois so- 
cialist coalition, but seven months later he 
wrote “No es est,” which expressed his disillu- 
sion. After giving up his regular journalistic ac- 
tivity he came out with a most insightful analy- 
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sis of the failures of the Left republicans but 
also with a prophetic warning to the Right of 
the mistakes it would make. 

Liberal but elitist, conservative but commit- 
ted to serious reform, opponent of clericalism 
but also of demagogic anticlericalism, Ortega 
was soon disillusioned by party politics, petti- 
ness, and demagogy. The call for a great na- 
tional party, the appeal and faith in youth, 
and the critique of party politicians were ele- 
ments in Ortega's thought reflected in the nas- 
cent fascism whose leaders expressed their ad- 
miration for him. With his "Viva la 
Repüblica" he still thought that the new re- 
gime remained the only alternative. A mixture 
of economic and political intrigue deprived 
him of Luz; defeated in his efforts to create a 
new party and to arouse those Spaniards he be- 
lieved ready for a different style of politics, he 
returned to academia. This intensely political 
man, insightful and a perceptive critic, turned 
silent when he felt that he could not play a re- 
sponsible and effective role. Less than three 
years later the Civil War started. 

Anyone interested in the contradictions and 
tragedy of the sincere intellectual in politics, 
the relationship between economic and politi- 
cal power and the mind, and the difficulties of 
creating a civil society and democratic politics 
in Spain will find this book interesting, al- 
though long-winded. He will, however, miss an 
analysis of the relationship between Ortega the 
thinker and the journalist-politician, the re- 
sponse of others (except Azaña) to his endeav- 
ors, and his relationship to those who joined 
him in his efforts. 

JUAN J. LINZ 
Yale University 


EDUARDO BRAZÁO. Présence du Portugal en Bel- 
gique (De Philippe d'Alsace à Leopold 1.**). 
Companhia de Diamantes de Angola (Dia- 
mang), Serviços culturais: Dundo—-Lunda—An- 
gola. Publicacóes culturais, Number 80. Museu 
do Dundo, Estudos de história (ultramarina e 
continental). Lisbon: the Companhia. 1970. Pp. 
iv, 18-198. 


To those acquainted with Professor Bailey W. 
Diffie's stimulating study, Prelude to Empire— 
Portugal Overseas before Henry the Navigator 
(1960), one of the more absorbing aspects of 
pre-Columbian Europe's developing interest in 
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maritime commerce was Portugal's role in es- 
tablishing trade connections with the Low 
Countries. This subject, usually given but cur- 
sory treatment in existing accounts of the late 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, is now compe- 
tently and thoughtfully explored by Señor Ed- 
uardo Brazäo, the former Portuguese ambassa- 
dor to Belgium. 

'This work, originaly published in Portu- 
guese in 1969 and now in a French edition, 
traces the close and continuous commercial 
and cultural relationships between the Portu- 
guese and Flemish from Portugal's rise under 
Afonso Henriques in the twelfth century to the 
ambassadorship of the famed Portuguese poet, 
Almeida Garrett, to the newly independent 
Belgium of the 1830s. Its purpose is to under- 
line the strategic importance of Portugal's geo- 
graphic position as Europe's Atlantic gateway 
and to emphasize the essential thrust given by 
early Portuguese-Flemish commerce to the 
eventual expansion of maritime discoveries 
sponsored by Henry the Navigator. Carefully 
researched, fully documented, and excellently 
illustrated with both photographs and color 
portraits, the study describes early Flemish in- 
terest in Portugal during the Crusades, the for- 
malizing of ties between the two areas in the 
marriage of Philip of Alsace with Teresa, the 
daughter of Afonso Henriques, and the subse- 
quent evolution of maritime trade between the 
Portuguese ports of Lisbon and Oporto with 
the Flemish ports of Ghent, Bruges, and Ant- 
werp. Originally the midway point on routes 
from Italy to the North Sea ports and subse- 
quently by virtue of its own much-desired 
products, Portugal established itself as a major 
entrepót in Northern Europe's early trade 
network. Both in Bruges and in Antwerp its 
feitorias or trading posts became prominent 
foreign commerce centers that weathered the 
wars of the Counter Reformation. Their repre- 
sentatives were likewise appreciated foreign res- 
idents who developed friendly relationships be- 
tween the two nations that have endured seven 
centuries. 

Brazáo's study attests admirably to the adage 
once expressed by Belgium’s Leopold II that a 
nation is never small as long as it borders the 
sea. It also provides much valuable new infor- 
mation on the curious yet significant contribu- 
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tion of Portugal to the growth of European 
maritime commerce. 

C. J. KOLINSKI 

Florida Atlantic University 


VALDEMAR ANDERSEN. Den jyske hedekolonisation 
[Ihe Jutland Heath Colonization]. (Skrifter 
udgivet af Jysk Selskab for Historie, Number 
24.) Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 1970. Pp. 246. 


37-95 D. kr. 

Reclamation of swamp, bog, waste, and forest 
lands in Europe matched rising populations 
from the 1750s through the whole of the nine- 
teenth century. Its conceptual origins and 
progress denote, likewise, economic and social 
changes. Throughout Europe these efforts 
brought a mixture of populations; Spain, Prus- 
sia, Russia, and others sought the unwanted, 
'the dissenters, and refugees from wars or re- 
pression, and these colonization efforts exceed 
the small example of the Jutland case. Den- 
mark reclaimed lands, resettling both its own 
and German migrants by reason of economic 
factors alone, for the members of the Rente- 
kammer (tax office) thought that reclamation of 
the sandy wastes of a small portion of the 
westcentral Jutland coast would profit the 
state. Immigrants recruited by J. F. W. Moritz 
from Pfalz, north of Heidelberg, were promised 
twenty years of freedom from taxation and mil- 
itary service, "day money" of varying sums, 
monetary assistance for the trip, and provisions 
to keep them alive. Many harassed Pfalzers ac- 
cepted, but the bleak heath of Jutland proved 
too forbidding and most colonists went else- 
where—to Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia, or other 
beckoning states. 

'The persistent colonists were mostly Danes 
and not Germans, and heath reclamation con- 
tinued well into the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century under both private and public 
auspices. The area reclaimed in the eighteenth 
century was hardly proportionate to the costs; 
the assembled sum of 1,046,667 rigsdaler of 
1788, while reasonable, averaged an enormous 
amount per acre. Yet these colonizations in- 
spired a willing movement by Danes where 
costly effort, delayed rewards, and meager liv- 
ing were balanced only by promises. 

The most conspicuous weakness of Ander- 
sen's book is that the concluding "European 
perspective" ought to have been a prelude to 
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explain and place in context this Danish exam- 
ple. It would also have been prudent to examine 
more fully cameralist and free-trade economic 
views of such writers as Erik Pontoppidan or 
J. H. von Justi to test the claim of mer- 
cantilist inspiration for the project, for the sim- 
ilar views of its chief supporters—A. G. Moltke 
and J. H. E. Bernstorff—cast doubts on Ander- 
sen's generalization. Likewise, the amount ex- 
pended on the colonization would deny its 
value in mercantilist terms and would point to 
cameralism as its inspiration. The narrow con- 
fines of the work within the eighteenth century 
exclude the next century's major effort and 
even overlook the agricultural changes tran- 
spiring within Denmark simultaneously with 
the colonization scheme. In other respects the 
work is competent; an excellent bibliography, 
lists of immigrants, and reproductions of origi- 
nal documents enhance its value, even if the 
index is a sort of afterthought. 

RAYMOND E. LINDGREN 

California State College, 

Long Beach 


JOSEF sEUBERT. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Reformation in der ehemaligen freien 
Reichsstadt Dinkelsbühl. (Historische Studien, 
Number 420.) Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1971. 
Pp. 72. DM 15. 


Nothing of great moment marks the history of 
Dinkelsbühl in the late Middle Ages. An aver- 
age city of about four thousand with a modest 
contado in the Swabian-Franconian region, 
comfortably wealthy from textiles and metal 
wares, and possessing a stable mixed govern- 
ment of patricians and guildsmen, the little im- 
perial city entered the Reformation era with 
typical ecclesiastical conditions suggesting the 
need for change: too many clerics, an arrogant 
monastic provost exercising the jus patronatus 
over municipal parishes, and general dissatis- 
faction with the Church's spiritual guidance. 
By 1523 Luther had followers among leading 
tradesmen and politicians, and in 1525 the 
council began to legislate for the clergy. Wide- 
spread citizen support for rebelling peasants 
brought a brief backlash in 1525 (as it did in 
nearby Rothenburg) but under the influence 
of the Lutheran preacher Bernhard Wurzel- 
mann the new religion was firmly established 
by government action in the 1530s. From then 
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until the Schmalkaldic War Dinkelsbühl was 
officially Lutheran, although the old religion 
never ceased to be practiced. In the reaction 
following the emperor’s victory the government 
was lodged in the hands of conservative Cath- 
olic patricians, and in ı555 parity was estab- 
lished in religion but not in politics, from the 
exercise of which the Lutherans were excluded. 
Their ecclesiastical ordinance of 1572 was a 
unique example in Germany of an evangelical 
church organization independent of political 
authority. 

Seubert's little monograph tells all this in ef- 
ficient prose but offers little beyond the recital 
of familiar events. The "investigations" of his 
title are nothing more than descriptions of in- 
cidents in the Reformation in Dinkelsbühl. At 
the most interesting junctures in the story (the 
active support given to the besieging peasants 
by substantial numbers of burghers, reasons for 
religious choice among citizens, the impact on 
society of the new marriage court, etc.) the au- 
thor avoids analysis or confesses inability to ex- 
plain. Beyond a certain usefulness as an out- 
line of events and a handy reference to the 
sources, the book seems to serve no real pur- 
pose. 

GERALD STRAUSS 
Indiana University 


CARLA KRAMER-SCHLETTE. Pier augsburger Chron- 
isten der Reformationszeit: Die Behandlung 
und Deutung der Zeitgeschichte bei Clemens 
Sender, Wilhelm Rem, Georg Preu und Paul 
Hektor Mair, (Historische Studien, Number 
421.) Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1970. Pp. 95. 
DM 18. 


Carla KramerSchlette presents a highly sche- 
matic, comparative study of four ‚Augsburg 
chroniclers living at the outbreak of the Refor- 
mation. 'The work is conceived first in terms of 
the chroniclers’ presentation of objective mate- 
rial bearing on the social, political, and. consti- 
tutional relations of the city and, second, in 
terms of the subjective cultural worth of the 
sources according to the consciousness of the 
authors. Whatever historical value the chroni- 
cles possess lies in the latter realm. 

With a single exception there are no sur- 
prises here, The chroniclers ignore motives and 
context. One seldom obtains a glimpse of the 
internal power structure and its relationships. 
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Even the new religious ceremonies and doc- 
trines, although supported by all but Clemens 
Sender, are reported vaguely. Our questions 
are obviously not theirs. Their nominalistic 
perception usually fails to penetrate beyond 
the externals of an event: for Georg Preu the 
reformacion is principally the destruction of 
idols, Occasional vignettes emerge: the aged 
Emperor Maximilian on his knees at mass; 
Charles V, bare headed, in the Corpus Christi 
procession; the description of a brutal execu- 
tion. It is still the world of Huizinga. And yet 
the relieving influences of humanism are cu- 
riously absent. The chronicles ignore Augs- 
burg’s culture and Conrad Peutinger is only 
mentioned to be attacked for self-serving. Preu, 
himself a painter, delights in the iconoclasm. 
In the bibliography of the monograph one 
notes the absence of Paul Joachimsen's study of 
Sender's predecessor, the Benedictine monk-hu- 
manist and Augsburg chronicler Sigismund 
Meisterlin, as well as Joachimsen's great work 
on humanism's impact upon German Renais- 
sance historiography. The problem of human- 
ism's presence or absence at least warrants for- 
mulation. Excellent in its close analysis, the 
monograph yet suffers from being too nar- 
rowly conceived. 

JOHN M. HEADLEY 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 


GERHARD MASUR. Imperial Berlin. New York: 
Basic Books. 1970. Pp. vii, 353. $7.95. 


Of all the capitals of modern Europe only Ber- 
lin leaped suddenly to the pinnacle of fame 
and power. A disunited Germany had known 
many cities of eminence and cosmopolitan ele- 
gance; Berlin was not always one of them. In 
the 1850s Berlin's economic growth quickened, 
and after 1871 her new place as the capital of 
Imperial Germany sealed her importance in 
the world. 

Berlin was a superb example of the old and 
the new existing side by side; the court re- 
mained, the bourgeois plutocrats arrived, as 
did tens of thousands of immigrants from the 
country seeking employment. Jews struggled to 
establish themselves in the wake of full emanci- 
pation. Here was a city of conflicts and prob- 
lems, of cultural ambition and garish ostenta- 
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tion, Here is a topic that might attract histori- 
ans of different genres: a modern historian 
would explain this strange amalgam from a 
new perspective and with new ‚techniques, 
while an older type of historian might try to 
recreate the atmosphere of Berlin, to sketch the 
conditions of society and the rise of its artistic 
and intellectual life. We need studies of all 
kinds. 

One would have expected Professor Masur, 
who spent his early years and university days 
in Berlin, to give us an elegant version of the 
older type of history. His work, however, is 
marked by such serious faults of organization, 
substance, and style that it possesses few of the 
virtues and many of the weaknesses of this ear- 
lier genre. 

Professor Masur has written a short book 
based on published sources; he did not turn to 
. archival or statistical material. He endeavors to 
cover all facets of Berlin's life, and his book is 
a useful introduction to the city's economy, so- 
ciety, and high culture. He offers a kind of gen- 
eralized Baedeker, but his scholarly aim and 
method are not clear. “This is not an economic 
history of Berlin," he writes, but neither is it a 
social history of the city, for it says little about 
how different classes lived, worked, played, or 
thought. He makes the important assertion 
that "in the second empire Berlin became an 
a-religious city," but he does not elaborate on 
«his and in this apologetic epilogue merely re- 
iterates his assertion and contends “that in con- 
sequence that phase of Berlin life could be ig- 
nored without loss" Can it? It is an apergu 
that should have been bolstered by fact and il- 
lustration and enriched by reflection. Even the 
Youth Movement—born in Berlin—is dealt 
with in one inadequate paragraph. Much space 
is devoted to a conventional summary of Ger- 
man political history, especially during the 
Great War. Masur's judgments in this realm lack 
freshness and imagination. To conclude, for 
example, that "it is difficult to see that Ebert 
had a choice unless he had wanted to become 
another Lenin," is to be content with Ebert's 
own perspective on his predicament. Have we 
learned nothing in the intervening half cen- 
tury? 

As one would expect, Professor Masur, the 
author of The Prophets of Yesterday (1961), 
dwells on Berlin's varied cultural and artistic 
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life. As in the rest of the book there is much 
here that is informative and pleasantly anecdo- 
tal "Theodor Fontane certainly was the most 
interesting Berlin writer of the time, but Ma- 
sur's fifteen pages on him constitute a mixture 
of biography and plot analysis not an interpre- 
tative essay on Fontane's role and work. It is 
surprising that someone so familiar with 
Ranke would have devoted but one— 
conventional—page to him. Finally the reader 
misses a treatment of Berlin’s popular culture. 
What did the different groups or classes read? 
The book is consistently idiosyncratic without 
being consistently interesting. 

Imperial Berlin is written with ease, but oc- 
casionally an imprecise phrase or stylistic 
lapse ("the emotional subjectivism of the ro- 
mantic movement now somersaulted and em- 
braced the collective order") mars the text. 
'The best passages of this book are anecdotal 
and autobiographical, and one regrets that Pro- 
fessor Masur did not choose to write the recol- 
lections of a cultured, upper-class Berliner; per- 
haps he could have done for Imperial Berlin 
what Stefan Zweig in The World of Yesterday 
(1943) did so poignantly for prewar Vienna. 

FRITZ STERN 
Golumbia University 


GIUSEPPE TALAMO. La formazione politica di 
Agostino Depretis. (L'età del Risorgimento. 
Studi e testi, Number 7.) Milan: Dott. A. Giuf- 
fré Editore. 1970. Pp. 246. L. 2,400. 


Until recently Italian historians have rarely re- 
garded the writing of biography as an impor- 
tant scholarly endeavor, and this work by Giu- 
seppe Talamo gives cause to fear that the art 
may not yet be understood in Italy. The sub- 
ject, Agostino Depretis, virtuoso and founder 
of the practice of trasformismo, overshadowed 
an entire decade of Italian history. Much is 
known of his parliamentary dictatorship from 
1876 to 1887, but little has been written of the 
preceding sixty years of his life. Talamo seeks 
to fill this gap, but the result falls far short of 
the goal. 

This is a set of five crudely linked and badly 
structured essays, each with appended docu- 
ments, on as many segments of Depretis’s life 
and family background that carry us to the 
türn of the century when he was thirty-eight 
years old. The first study is on the establish- 
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ment of the Depretis family (Agostino and his 
father Francesco) as landowners of growing 
wealth, and the second purports to treat Agos- 
tino's administration of the lands of :the 
wealthy Piedmontese family of the Gazzaniga 
Arnaboldi, Essentially what emerges is that De- 
pretis was of Lombard origin, not Piedmontese 
as has long been believed, and that in 1843 he 
conceived a modern scheme for the manage- 
ment of the Gazzaniga holdings. But these are 
needles to be dug from Talamo’s haystack. The 
author has presented information germane to 
the formation of the future statesman, but it is 
in the form of ponderous, raw statistical mate- 
rial the type of data readout one would get 
from a computer programed to report on the 
family's economic and business activities. Such 
information is little more than a tiny insight 
into the minutiae of agrarian economy in one 
small region; on the future prime minister we 
have precious little. While Depretis's birth reg- 
istry is faithfully reproduced in the original 
Latin, he appears again only as an adult, an il- 
lustration of the author's tendency to omit bio- 
graphical information. Why have we no ac 
count of his formative years? Not one word has 
Talamo provided on Depretis's education, or 
cultura, something Italians have always re- 
garded as a deus ex machina in their leaders. 
Was he indeed a lawyer as is generally be- 
lieved? If so, more than incidental mention of 
the fact is crucial to his political formation. 

In the next two essays on Depretis in Parlia- 
ment in 1848-49 and as mayor of Stradella in 
1849-50, Talamo veers a bit closer to his sub- 
ject. We are told, almost incidentally, that De- 
pretis's experiences in the decade prior to 1848 
slowly matured him and that he fought for 
broader application and more liberal interpre- 
tation of the Statuto in the Kingdom of Pied- 
mont, that he was a democrat. In short Depre- 
tis is quite clearly delineated in his Left convic- 
tions of the moment, but Talamo concludes 
here with a tantalizing mention of the connu- 
bio and nothing more. Hence, apparently on 
the threshold of allusion to Depretis's reactions 
as à deputy to that first form of trasformismo, 
the author leaves his reader to speculate. 

'The chapter on Depretis as mayor of Stra- 
della is actually a three-part essay in which 
only the last section deals directly with the sub- 
ject. The remainder is, first, a socioeconomic 
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study of the town with pedantic lists of its “zoo- 
technical patrimony" and, second, a brief ac- 
count of Depretis as city councilman. The ma- 
terial is neither uninteresting nor unimportant, 
but Talamo’s handling of it lacks coherent nar- 
rative. 

The last essay treats the founding and brief 
life of the Progresso, a Turin newspaper in 
which Depretis was actively interested in 
1850-51. Here again Talamo knits ideas to- 
gether a bit better, but he fails to tell much 
that is not already known about an obscure 
subject. The Progresso had links with Mazzini, 
we learn, but so did various other contempo- 
rary periodicals. Would we not be more aided 
by a study of Depretis the publicist that is 
broad enough to include also his work with La 
Concordia in 1848 and after? 

Talamo’s work is excessively fragmentary; 
depth studies of moments do not elucidate dec- 
ades. The writing is frequently turgid, and the 
author often yields to trivia and cannot resist 
engulfing his reader with oppressive documen- 
tation that hinders an already leaden text. 
Often he drifts into digressions from his al- 
ready inappropriate title, and there is one sup- 
porting document of no relevance (a memoir 
on agricultural conditions [pp. 70-76] in De- 
pretis’s home region dated 1879, more than 
thirty years beyond the most recent reference 
to the subject). 

Making fair allowance, as indeed we must, 
for the author's promise in his preface of a later 
evaluation of this material, the volume still 
remains a frustration. It is frustrating because 
so much painstaking research has gone into the 
task, but it smacks of the assiduousness found 
occasionally in an industrious but unimagina- 
tive graduate student. Talamo has taken a 
figure who still appears stodgy in Italian his- 
tory, and so he has left him. Even if Depretis 
did govern in a period of "dry-as-dust," his stat- 
ure was such that someone should be able to 
bring him alive. Yet Talamo leaves all this to 
the reader's fantasy. 

In his introduction the author notes that 
parts of his book originally appeared in schol- 
arly journals, but he does not inform us that 
chapters 1, 2, and 5 were first published as dis- 
pense or university lectures (La formazione di 
Agostino Depretis [1968]. Indeed what is 
wrong with this book is that it maintains the 
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classroom format. Comparison with that first 
edition is sadly enlightening, for little has 
been changed beyond an occasional word or, 
worse, paragraphs and entire pages shifted 
from one chapter to another. At least the addi- 
tion of an adjective to the book’s title clarifies 
matters slightly, but all remains raw and pe- 
dantic. Yet Talamo is listed as the author of a 
forthcoming biography of Depretis in the Un- 
ione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese series. Per- 
haps, as the subtitle of the 1968 edition sug- 
gests, this is nothing more than notes for a bi- 
ography. If Talamo's research continues in 
this depth, a polished complete biography 
might be outstanding; if he publishes it in the 
present form, one volume will not suffice and 
Depretis will still await his biographer. 

Another aspect of this work is ironic and 
tragic. Produced as lectures at the University of 
Rome in the disastrous year 1967-68 and 
required for examinations in Risorgimento his- 
tory, these pages are a document that illus- 
trates and perhaps justifies complaints of stu- 
dents rebelling against the present curriculum. 

BENJAMIN F. BROWN 
University of Kansas 


LUCIO AVAGLIANO. Alessandro Rossi e le origini 
dell'Italia industriale. (Università degli Studi di 
Salerno. Collana di studi e testi, Number 2.) 
Naples: Libreria Scientifica Editrice. 1970. Pp. 
554. L. 6,000. 


Alessandro Rossi (1819-98) was the founder of 
one of Italy's greatest establishments of the nine- 
teenth century, the woolen manufactory of 
Lane-Rossi, which employed on the eve of the 
twentieth century over five thousand persons. 
Only a small portion of this volume is, how- 
ever, devoted to a business history of this fa- 
mous concern or to the early industrialization 
of Italy. Consequently in the scant fifty pages 
devoted to the business, attention to economic 
questions is both sketchy and elementary. To 
an economic historian this is a pity, the more 
so because the author apparently had access to 
the pertinent information, some of which he 
put in that half of the work given over to doc- 
uments and tables. A 

Mr. Avagliano was clearly more interested in 
the public career of Rossi than in his business 
affairs, and his choice of emphasis is under- 
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standable. Rossi was one of those early entre- 
preneurs who, like Robert Owen, was deeply 
concerned with the welfare of his workers and 
of society in general. Thus one is not surprised 
to find that he was an exponent of a guild or- 
ganization of the state, Catholic social welfare 
movements, model housing for his workers, the 
education of youth, and mutual aid societies. 
In politics he was at first a Cavourian liberal 
who opposed the old Destra, but he later sup- 
ported Crispi and worked for the protective 
tariff of 1887. He was active in local politics at 
Padua, served as a deputy, and was then ap- 
pointed to the Senate. 

This biography touches on a multitude of 
questions that confronted Italy in the last third 
of the nineteenth century, but it does not take 
a hard, clear look at any of them. Its virtues 
are that it has a great amount of detail, which 
will make it valuable as a reference book, and 
a wealth of leads to business archives. 

SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
Columbia University 


C. DAICOVICIU et al., editors. Acta Musei Napo- 
censis. Volume 7. (Comitetul de Stat pentru 
Cultura si Arti.) Cluj: Muzeul de Istorie. 1970. 
Pp. xvi, 668. 


This most recent collection of writings on 
Transylvanian history by the scholars of Cluj 
is, like previous volumes in the series, weighted 
toward the pre-Roman and Roman periods 
and various aspects of the national movement 
between the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the end of the First World War. This 
emphasis reflects, on the one hand, both the in- 
terests of the editor, the distinguished classical 
archeologist and historian, Constantin Daicovi- 
ciu, and the intensive study of ancient history 
at Cluj and, on the other, the increased nation- 
alist orientation of Romanian historiography 
in the last decade. Only brief mention may be 
made here of a few of these and other articles. 

In the first group, Valentin Vasiliev describes 
pieces of jewelry discovered recently in 
Scythian graves that suggest the need for a 
fresh look at the problem of the Scythians in 
Transylvania; Judit Winkler describes ` the 
chronology and types of the earliest Geto-Da- 
cian coinage; Hadrian Daicoviciu makes a 
number of interesting observations on Trajan’s 
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first war with the Dacians; and I. I. Rusu con- 
tinues his series of "epigraphical notes" on 
Greek and Roman inscriptions. In the second 
group, Aurelia Bunea presents a well-docu- 
mented study of how the Romanian question 
in Hungary was treated in the Romanian par- 
liament between 1892 and 1899. She concludes 
that the nationality policy of the Hungarian 
government helped to turn Romania away 
from the Triple Alliance toward the Entente. 
Acatiu Egyed has written a brief but enlighten- 
ing article on the emigration of peasants from 
Transylvania between 1900 and ıgıg. He ana- 
lyzes their social status, reasons for leaving, des- 
tinations—the great majority went to the 
United States—and the effects on "Transylvania 
of this sizable exodus. Finally, Dumitru Suciu 
discusses critically the attitude of the French 
press toward the union of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia in the period from 1856 to 1859. 

"There are, in addition, two short but impor- 
tant articles dealing with the period of the 
Vólkerwanderung: a description by Kurt Ho- 
redt and Dumitru Protase of a late fifth-cen- 
tury treasure discovered near Cluj that may be 
Ostrogothic rather than Gepid and may, there- 
fore, necessitate a reassessment of Germanic set- 
tlements in the area and an analysis by Stefan 
Ferenczi of two jars dating from the end of the 
sixth or the beginning of the seventh century 
that may be the oldest traces yet discovered of 
Slavic settlement in "Transylvania. Mention 
must also be made of Magdalena Bunta's ex- 
tremely interesting and original contribution 
to the history of the Anabaptists in Transyl- 
vania in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries and Marius Porumb's study of selected six- 
teenth-century icons in Maramures and north- 
ern Transylvania. 

The volume also gives some attention to 
more recent historical developments, but in 
these articles the influence of current political 
trends is clearly evident. Gheorghe Bodea, for 
example, provides much useful information on 
the establishment of a democratic regime in 
northern Transylvania in 1944-45, but he is 
mainly concerned with stressing the leading 
role of the Communist party and the coopera- 
tion of Magyars and Romanians. The result is, 
inevitably, a one-sided piece that ignores diver- 
sity of opinion and controversy and never gets 
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to the heart of the age-old nationality problem 
in Transylvania. 
KEITH HITCHINS 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


DAVID JORAVSKY. The Lysenko Affair. (Russian 
Research Center Studies, Number 61.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1970. 


Pp. xiii, 459. $13.95. 

If one wonders why this study by a historian 
on the genetics controversy is reviewed by a 
political scientist in a historical journal, the 
answer is quite simple: the Lysenko theories, 
purported to be genuine, turned out to be a 
quack science supported primarily by Soviet 
authoritarian politics that, in turn, have been 
subject to historical inquiry. 

American scholars who study closed societies 
are always searching for cracks or holes in the 
political walls through which they might ob- 
serve and analyze political cultures manipu- 
lated by authoritarian elites. The Soviet Union 
has such a society, and Professor David Jorav- 
sky is an American scholar who found a 
"hole," the Lysenko affair, through which he 
chose to observe and analyze "the evolving in- 
teraction of agriculture, natural science, ideol- 
ogy, and political power" in the Soviet Union. 
The prime rule of this case study, according to 
Joravsky, "is to determine the political un- 
known by its interaction with strategically se- 
lected knowns, as they are evidenced in the pub-* 
lic record." Joravsky did so, and as a result he 
tried to answer two basic questions: "How can 
we distinguish Soviet ideology from other 
types of thought, and, how can we be precise 
and factual in analyzing ideological influences 
in Soviet history?" 

Unlike some of the earlier writers on this 
subject (for example, J. S. Huxley, Conway Zir- 
kle, and John Langdon-Davies) Joravsky tries 
to refute the allegation that Lysenkoism was a 
direct outgrowth of Marxist theory in the 
1930s. According to Joravsky, "the most well- 
known Lysenkoite writings lay overwhelming 
stress on agricultural practice as the chief 
source.” And since the criterion of practice is 
the chief principle of Soviet ideology, Joravsky 
equates Lysenkoism with Soviet ideology rather 
than with Marxist theory. While it is plausible 
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to argue that Soviet ideology was and still is 
geared toward "the criterion of practice," it is 
equally justifiable to claim (as Joravsky does) 
that Soviet agriculture suffered for thirty-five 
years because of Lysenkoite practices. If so, 
why did the Soviet leaders, with the exception 
of Brezhnev, permit this setback in Soviet agri- 
culture? The answer, at least to me, is obvious. 
When the Lysenko controversies reached a 
high plateau in Soviet scientific circles, the is- 
sues involved in the controversy were so close 
to the sensitive ideological pole of communist 
dogma that it was imperative for the Soviet 
elite to render interpretations based on Bolshe- 
vik morals. The question raised by the issues 
was not which theories would lead to greater 
agricultural output in the Soviet Union but 
which theories were more compatible with the 
dogma when applied to agriculture and gene- 
tics. In the final analysis, the issues were re- 
duced to Soviet socialist science versus "decadent 
bourgeois science." Of course, as in many other 
cases, the interpretation rendered by the party 
was consistent with Soviet hypocrisy. While 
many Soviet agricultural scientists were paying 
lip service to Lysenkoite theories, at the same 
time they were practicing "bourgeois science" 
in agriculture and genetics. Soviet leaders tol- 
erated this situation because the increased yield 
of corn, wheat, and other crops in such areas 
satisfied their ideological interests. 

The creator of "agrobiology," Lysenko per- 
*suaded Stalin and his successors to accept his 
approach to Soviet agriculture because it could 
render the desired increases in farm yields at 
little or no cost. Thus, from 1929 to 1964, with 
a few ups and downs, Lysenko had the support 
of the party and its auxiliaries to impose his 
"scientific methods" not only on collectivized 
peasants but also on scientists, first in the prep- 
aration of seeds and in the science of plant 
physiology, then in plant breeding and genet- 
ics, and finally in a wide range of agricultural 
techniques and related sciences—from affores- 
tation to the use of fertilizers, from cytology to 
soil science. As a result the damage to Soviet 
agricultural science was enormous. This aspect 
of Lysenkoism, however, is only of secondary 
interest to Professor Joravsky. His primary con- 
cern is the political repercussions that followed 
the Lysenko controversies under Stalin and 
Khrushchev. Therefore, he examines the volu- 
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minous public record that abounds with evi- 
dence of change in policies but offers little in- 
sight into the secrecy of high Soviet politics. It 
is perhaps for this reason that Professor Joravsky 
does not contribute much to our knowledge of 
the period of the struggle for power after Sta- 
lin's death. Although he cites the V. S. Dmi- 
triev case, its political significance is not fully 
explained. Nor does he explain the criticism of 
Lysenko launched in 1954 by Malenkov’s 
protégé, Khrushchev. Professor Joravsky claims 
that from the end of 1954 until his ouster in 
1964, Khrushchev had supported Lysenko in 
all his endeavors. The evidence, however, sug- 
gests that it was not until December 1958 when 
Khrushchev, Pravda, the presidium of the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences, and Izvestia assailed 
the editors of the Botanicheskü zhurnal for 
criticizing Lysenko. From 1952 until 1958 Lys- 
enko was systematically refuted by the editors 
of the journal. Although we have no proof that 
such criticism was instigated by N. S. Khrush- 
chev, we do know that he did not stop this 
criticism until 1958. 

From a historical point of view, one can 
draw at least two valuable lessons from Jorav- 
sky's study of Lysenkoism. One is that there 
has been a tendency in this country to oversim- 
plify the relationship of Soviet science to Soviet 
ideology. In this respect Lysenko did almost as 
much harm to American space science as to So- 
viet biology, for he encouraged skepticism in 
the United States about scientific achievements 
in the Soviet Union. A second point is that the 
basic task of Soviet science is to facilitate the 
universal development of the productive forces 
of the country. It is a dutiful and fully subordi- 
nated tool of the elite in power. Thus, when 
the Soviet leaders felt the need for the services 
of the scientists, they were willing to rehabili- 
tate those having committed “treason.” 

PETER A. TOMA 
University of Arizona 
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G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM, editor. Theology and Law 
in Islam. (Second Giorgio Levi Della Vida Bien- 
nial Conference, May 9-10, 1969, Near Eastern 
Center, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Published under the auspices of the Near East- 
ern Center, University of California, Los An- 
geles.) Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz. 1971. Pp. 
105. DM 48. 
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The occasion for Theology, and Law in Islam 
was a conference held in May 1969 to mark the 
bestowal of the Giorgio Levi Della Vida medal 
upon the late Joseph Schacht, and the six pa- 
pers published here are the proceedings of that 
conference: Schacht himself on “Theology and 
Law in Islam" (pp. 3-24); W. Montgomery 
Watt, “The Great Community and the Sects" 
(pp. 25-36); Walther Braune, "Historical Con- 
sciousness in Islam" (pp. 87-42); Gerhart Lad- 
ner, "Reform: Innovation and Tradition in 
Medieval Christendom" (pp. 53-74); George 
Makdisi, "Law and Traditionalism in the Insti- 
tutions of Learning of Medieval Islam" (pp. 
75-88); and Fazlur Rahman, "Functional In- 
terdependence of Law and Theology” (pp. 
89-97). 

The papers of Schacht and Makdisi taken to- 
gether summarize the interrelationship be- 
tween jurisprudence and Islam's dialectical the- 
ology (kalam) from the beginnings down to the 
twelfth century, and it is immediately apparent 
that comparisons are difficult. Jurisprudence 
reached maturity in the early ninth century 
when kalam was approaching adolescence. It 
was the law, too, that dominated Muslim insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and theology came 
into them, as Makdisi points out, by a side en- 
trance—through the academic sermon. In this 
connection Makdisi gives an instructive sum- 
mary (pp. 77-79) of the fundamental differ- 
ences between the Muslim madrasah and the 
European university. 

Rahman's approach to the same question is 
not so much historical as ideological. Juris- 
prudence is a science of the particular act and 
kalam of the universal principle. There never 
developed between them, Rahman regrets, a 
system of moral philosophy. In my opinion, the 
conclusion appears to render something less 
than justice to both Muhasibi and Ghazali. 

Watt is interested in the heresiographies and 
their presuppositions, and the greater part of 
his paper is given over to tracing the history of 
some of the names put upon various sects, gen- 
erally by their opponents but occasionally, as 
in the case of the Shi'ites, by the partisans 
themselves. The example of the Shi'ah, though 
offered only in passing, is particularly interest- 
ing, but it is the only place in the volume 
where the issue comes up. The notorious prob- 
lems of Shi'ite theology and Shi'ite traditions 
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have been addressed by very few Western schol- 
ars, and that unhappy fact is painfully illus- 
trated in this collection. 

One of Watt's theses is that Western scholars 
look for "progress" in the matter of intellectual 
history while the Muslim more often finds rep- 
rehensible "innovation." This may be true of 
the traditionalist Muslim lawyer, but Braune 
attempts to nuance Islam's view of history by 
adducing the contrasting attitudes of the pre-Is- 
lamic poets, the Prophet, the Mu'tazilites, and 
the Sufis. Braune makes the case that the Mu'ta- 
zilites were Islam’s chief apostles of man's 
historical self-realization and consequent re- 
form, while Sufism took men out of history. 

Ladner's portrait of medieval Christendom is 
quite different, with the monastic orders in the 
van of reform movements. Ladner does not 
make a point of them, but the differences are 
provocative for an Islamicist, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the editor, as so often in the past, 
did not in this instance publish the partici- 
pants' comments on each other's papers. 

F. E. PETERS 
New York University 


GEORGES I. BRATIANU. La mer Noire: Des origines 
à la conquéte ottomane. (Acta Historica, Num- 
ber 9. Munich: Societas Academica Dacoro- 
rana. 1969. Pp. 394. DM 38 ($9.50). 

This volume, written some two decades ago by 
Professor Bratianu and now published for the 
first time, represents an important addition to * 
our understanding of the Black Sea during an- 
cient and medieval times. It also makes us re- 
gret even more the tragic end of its author 
after he fell into the hands of his political op- 
ponents following World War II, when he was 
still in his prime. 

'The book itself is divided into four parts or 
sections. The first begins with a description of 
the special physical and geographical chaxacter- 
istics of the Black Sea and the areas that sur- 
round it and then surveys its history in ancient 
times until the end of the early Roman Em- 
pire. The second portion deals with this region 
from the third through the twelfth centuries 
A.D.—which might be called a Jate Roman-By- 
zantine age. The third section concerns itself 
with the years between the time of the Fourth 
Crusade and the mid-fourteenth century, which 
the author calls a Mongol-Italian period and 
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with which he has dealt extensively in an ear- 
lier book. The last portion tells the story of the 
two centuries between 1300 and 1500 A.D. 
which saw an intensive rivalry for Black Sea 
mastery between Venice and Genoa and the 
first conquest of the sea and its shores by the 
Ottoman Turks. 

As one would expect from a knowledge of 
the author's earlier work, there is a heavy em- 
phasis upon social and economic factors in the 
bistory he relates, although political develop- 
ments are not slighted. It is also worth noting 
that this remarkable work of synthesis is placed 
in a world setting that relates events taking 
place in the Black Sea region with those affect- 
ing the wider world of Eurasia and Africa. One 
is also struck by the breadth of Bratianu's 
knowledge and understanding of the historical 
process and the wide range of his scholarship, 
which makes this book as fresh and timely as if 
it were written yesterday. 

In short here is historical synthesis at its 
best, beautifully written by a scholar who is 
able to explain his own chosen area of Europe 
and Asia so that it not only throws light upon 
other regions during ancient and medieval 
times, but at the same time deepens our under- 
standing of history in general. 

ARCHIBALD R. LEWIS 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


MICHAEL CURTIS, editor. People and Politics in 
the Middle East. (Proceedings of the Annual 
Conference of the American Academic Associa- 
tion for Peace in the Middle East.) New Bruns- 
wick: transaction Books; distrib. by E. P. Dut- 
ton, New York. 1971. Pp. 325. Cloth $8.95, 


paper $93.95. 


The motivation of this volume and of the con- 
ference at which most of the papers were first 
presented is the belief that analysis of various 
aspects of the Arab-Israeli conflict will con- 
tribute to its peaceful resolution. Some of the 
contributors approach the objective somewhat 
indirectly. S. G. Haim's contribution is a use- 
ful summary of recently available Arab in- 
formation concerning the origin of the Ba'th 
party. T'wo studies, one by H. H. Smythe and 
Sandra Weintraub and the other by Yochanan 
Peres, treat ethnic and cultural groups in Is- 
rael. The former views the conflict between 
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Orientals and Europeans more seriously than 
does the latter. The Peres study uses survey 
data to deal with sophisticated and important 
theoretical questions, Eliyahu Kanovsky chal- 
lenges most current estimates of recent eco- 
nomic developments in Egypt, Israel, and espe- 
cially Jordan. 

The approach to the objective is more direct 
in the remaining eleven essays and in the ac- 
counts of the three discussion periods. Several 
subjects recur throughout, even in essays whose 
chief concern lies elsewhere. Doubts of the Pal- 
estinians' claim to be an entity are raised by 
Ben Halpern (whose chief thesis is that Israelis 
and Arabs have borrowed each other's ethical 
arguments), Marie Syrkin, Samuel Mexlin, and 
Yehoshafat Harkabi. Their aim is to deny the 
need of the Palestinian Arabs for all of former 
Palestine—that is, the elimination of Israel and 
the reconstitution of Palestine—in order to re- 
alize their national existence, since the Pales- 
tinians, as Arabs, can enjoy national existence 
in a large Arab territory. Don Peretz argues for 
the legitimacy of a Palestinian entity. We may 
add that the present insistence on the Pan- 
Arab nature of Palestinian nationalism seems 
strange in view of the former objection to the 
involvement of non-Palestinian Arabs in the 
Palestinian question. Furthermore, the Pales- 
tinians today are giving the same answer to the 
question of local patriotism and Pan-Arabism, 
which are not regarded as contradictory, that 
other Pan-Arabs did from the 1920s on. Syrkin 
and Merlin, as well as Peretz, believe a “Pales- 
tinian State," that is, the Jordanian west bank, 
preferably with the addition of the east bank, 
can facilitate the ultimate settlement. Most of 
the contributors with Israeli sympathies believe 
that Arab refusal to recognize the existence of 
Israel is independent of Israeli policy or action. 
The exceptions are Peretz and even more Mer- 
lin, who is critical of aspects of Israeli internal 
politics and argues that Israel cannot claim to 
be willing to negotiate with the Arabs in good 
faith and without preconditions. Jon Kimche 
thinks, erroneously in my opinion, that the 
British from 1918 on deliberately prevented 
Arab-Jewish cooperation. Amos Perlmutter of- 
fers an up-to-date version of the familiar criti- 
cisms of Dulles and American cold warriors in 
general. He is often penetrating when dealing 
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with particulars, but his treatment suffers from 
the usual combination of snippets of historical 
information with an interpretation that is no 
more convincing than was the theory of the 
cold war social scientists he criticizes. Shlomo 
Avineri explains how New Left critics can be 
won over to Israel by showing that Israel, not 
the Palestinian Arabs, is the analogue of North 
Vietnam. Peretz probably would disagree. 
Avineri's discussion ignores the vital effect of 
British military force on the relative positions 
of the Jewish and Arab communities in Pales- 
tine. In any event Arab, not Israeli, member- 
ship in the universal church of peoples na- 
tional liberation has been certified by the 
prelates—the bishops of Havana, Peking, and 
Hanoi. 

Representing Arab views, Abdul Aziz Said 
believes that the post-1967 Palestinian move- 
ment is a new and truly revolutionary phase in 
Arab history and F. J. Khouri argues that Is- 
rael could agree to the return of the Palestini- 
ans without endangering its security. F. H. 
Hinsley believes, with good reason, that only 
the powers can bring about a settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli problem and, with less apparent 
reason, that there is an emerging agreement 
among the powers. 

C. ERNEST DAWN 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


R. HRAIR DEKMEJIAN. Egypt under Nasir: A 
Study in Political Dynamics. Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 368. 
$10.00. 

At first glance this bulky volume may appear 
to be a rather forbidding exercise in the appli- 
cation of concepts from sociology and political 
science like the "routinization" and "legitima- 
tion" of the charismatic leader's rule. But the 
reader who perseveres soon finds that Professor 
Dekmejian has written a lucid and readable 
analysis of interest to many besides the profes- 
sional social scientist. Drawing both on Arabic 
materials and on studies by Western scholars, 
he exposes the shallowness of supposing that 
Gamal Abdel Nasser was a second-rate fascist 
dictator or the dupe of the Kremlin. He argues 
persuasively that Nasser was the greatest Arab 
hero since Saladin and Muhammad and that 
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his popularity among Egyptians survived al- 
most unscarred a long list of failures, from the 
defeat by Israel in the Suez War of 1956, 
through the secession of Syria from the United 
Arab Republic in 1961 and the disastrous 
involvement in Yemen's civil war ("Egypt's Viet- 
nam"), down to the Six Day War of 1967. Nas- 
ser's offer to resign at the close of that humili- 
ating conflict was rejected by acclamation, and 
his death three years later was the occasion for 
mass mourning of an intensity matched in re- 
cent history only by Indian grief for Gandhi 
and Nehru. 

How are we to account for this extraordi- 
nary record of nothing succeeding like the ab- 
sence of success? Because, Professor Dekmejian. 
contends, Nasser endowed the abstractions of 
Arab nationalism with a new psychological 
reality and still more because his reiterated 
stress on the need for dignity gave the Egyp- 
tian peasant a chance to identify with the Nas- 
ser government in contrast to his traditional 
hostility ,toward his rulers. Yet, as the author 
also observes, "charisma can only inspire men, 
it cannot organize them" (p. 250). He argues 
that the year 1961 marked the watershed of 
Nasser's domestic policy, as the Syrian secession 
led him to complete the organization of a 
sweeping program of "Arab socialism," which 
owed as much to Islamic traditions and demo- 
cratic European examples as it did to Marxism. 
At the same time more determined efforts were 
made to create a viable mass party, the Arab. 
Socialist Union. Its vicissitudes and the shifting 
roles of the military and academic elite in 
Egyptian cabinets (many ministers had. Ph.D.'s) 
are followed in considerable and informative 
detail. 

Throughout the book Professor Dekmejian 
(who is of Armenian stock) is no uncritical 
hero-worshipper. He notes, for example, that 
Nasser made General Neguib an "unperson" as 
soon as he had maneuvered him out of the 
presidency in 1954. And he blames the fiasco of 
the Six Day War in part on the backfiring of 
Egyptian "brinkmanship" based on Nasser's 
underestimation of the intensity of the Israelis' 
nationalism and their disposition to seize the 
boldest of the options open to them. 

JOHN B. CHRISTOPHER 
University of Rochester 
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J. DESMOND CLARK. The Prehistory of Africa. 
(Ancient Peoples and Places, Volume 72.) New 
York: Praeger Publishers. 1970. Pp. 302. Cloth 
$10.00, paper $3.95. 


Since the publication of H. Alimen's The Pre- 
history of Africa, translated by A. H. Broderick 
(London, 1957), archeologists have taken great 
strides in Africa. A new survey was overdue. 
But this book is not merely a survey brought 
up to date; it is a work that shows a bold 
change in conception over all former text- 
books. No longer is this a record of man's tools 
but a history that weaves the physical and cul- 
tural evolution of mankind into a single story. 
Hardly anyone but Desmond Clark could have 
succeeded in this venture. And no story could 
be more stirring than man's emergence from the 
apes and his slow but accelerating evolution 
ever since. 

The book opens with a chapter on methodol- 
ogy and then follows the main chronological se- 
quences: the australopithecine and Homo ha- 
bilis; Homo erectus (the unspecialized hunter); 
modern man (Homo neanderthalensis, Homo 
rhodesiensis, Homo sapiens); the specialized 
hunting and gathering societies; the farmers 
and present-day people. The most crucial step 
in man's evolution is the emergence of modern 
man to whom the author attributes the inven- 
tion of speech and ritual and the discovery of 
«fire between 70,000 and 35,000 years ago, 

One admires Clark's virtuosity and breadth 
of knowledge that cover many disciplines in 
the natural, physical, and social sciences. Here 
and there are some weaknesses—in linguistics, 
perhaps, or in psychology—but even so there 
are no real lapses. Truly Homo mirabilis wrote 
this account! 

For the earlier periods a few remarks must 
suffice since the historian is most interested in 
the last chapter of this book, The first warning 
must remain that this is a case where there are 
too few skeletons in the closet, especially when 
one deals with modern man and later ages. 
Human remains are too few to allow us to 
term as “racial” the subtle variations found. 
These variations are not gross anatomical dif- 
ferences as they were during the early evolu- 
tion of man. They can fall well within the 
range of variability of modern populations. 
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Also, there are not yet enough excavations to 
feel confident at all points that the distribu- 
tion maps given will not undergo major 
changes as time goes by. A splendid example is 
the case of the channeled and dimple-based 
potteries associated with the comming of iron 
to Equatorial, East, and Southern Africa. Since 
this book was written, there has been at least 
one stylistic study that shows a dozen subvarie- 
ties in this “co-tradition.” But more important, 
sites are now known on the lower Congo, on 
Lake Leopold II, and at least a few shards have 
come from Kinshasa so that the whole distribu- 
tion is altered. At all times, therefore, the 
reader must remember that Africa's archeologi- 
cal exploration is still in its infancy or adoles- 
cence. He must also remember Clark’s own 
words in his first chapter about the need for 
interpretation of data and therefore the possi- 
ble fallibility of some interpretations. 

The last chapter deals with the initial stages 
of food production, the spread of domestica- 
tion (especially in East Africa), the spread of 
the Bantu, metallurgy, and Iron Age societies. 
One cannot agree with the statement on page 
193 that pharaonic government is very reminis- 
cent of the rule of the despots of later times on 
the upper Nile and in West Africa. This is in a 
moderate form a revival of the "Sudanese king- 
ship" theory, which will not hold water. The 
pharaohs remind one just as much of Javanese 
monarchies or early Indian states. 

Attention is drawn particularly to Clark's 
treatment of the early date for cattle in the Sa- 
hara and to his ingenious proposition that this 
may indicate either independent domestication 
in North Africa or, perhaps more likely, an in- 
troduction by sea from Italy to Tunisia by the 
middle of the fifth millennium. Only further 
data will allow us to decide whether either of 
these two theories is correct or whether we 
should stick to the theory of diffusion from the 
Middle East. 

On the spread of agriculture a few major 
points must be mentioned. First, of all the do- 
mesticated crops (see the map on page 212 and 
the table on page 213), only the sorghums and 
millets domesticated in the eastern Sudan or in 
Ethiopia spread into East, Equatorial or 
Southern Africa. This virtually implies that ag- 
riculture had spread before the Bantu came. 
The date for the spread from Ethiopia to 
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Kenya (p. 208) is put at the end of the first mil- 
lennium B.C., but this assumption really rests 
on a single carbon-14 data, which may well 
(thirty-three per cent probability) be wrong. 
'To me it seems wrong because we find that by 
1800 2.c. African millet had already reached 
India, from Ethiopia presumably. So one 
should not be surprised if new sites show that 
animal domestication and agriculture reached 
East Africa much earlier than tooo B.c.—in 
fact not long after 2000 ».c. In this whole dis- 
cussion one might as well make abstraction of 
all the physical anthropology that is correlated 
with cultural movement simply because we do 
not have enough skulls and bones to be certain 
that we are dealing with different populations, 
"newcomers," “blends,” or simply normal varia- 
tion within a single population. On the same 
general topic the date assigned (p. 210) to 
Lanet by its excavators (the middle of the six- 
teenth century A.D.) can also be a freak, and it 
looks like one. But one must remember that 
linguistics, physical anthropology, and the 
study of culture show that in the first millen- 
nium B.C., the first millennium A.D., and later 
very complex human movements have taken 
place in East Africa as well. That puzzle will 
not be unraveled in the near future. 

The author shows convincingly (pp. 205-06) 
that agriculture was almost certainly practiced 
in the southern Congo at an early date, before 
the coming of the Bantu. This fact must be ac- 
cepted, and every interpretation of the proc- 
esses that led to the spread of Bantu-speaking 
people and the domination of their languages 
over all others in the African "peninsula" must 
take this fact into account along with the prob- 
ability that Bantu-speaking people may have 
moved before iron had spread among them. 

The description of the spread of the Bantu is 
merely a rephrasing of Malcolm Guthrie's hy- 
pothesis. It is not more than a hypothesis. 
Many linguists, while admiring much of Guth- 
rie's monumental work, disagree with his his- 
torical implications. 

By and large one agrees with Clark's view 
about the spread of iron in Africa. Perhaps, 
however, iron reached East Africa first on 
board the ships of south Arabian traders; and 
it reached Daima (p. 215), not from Meroé, but 
from the bend of the Niger after having 
crossed the Sahara. Graham Connah feels that 
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this is the only likely explanation for the sites 
in northern Nigeria (see, for example, Thur- 
stan Shaw, Lectures on Nigerian Prehistory 
and Archaeology [Ibadan, 1969], 33). Since the 
Iron Age civilizations belong to the historical 
record in many cases, the short summary given 
here seems very general indeed to most histori- 
ans and needs no discussion. 

When all is read, one can only admire the 
book and learn from it. It will influence and 
even shape any interpretation in African ar- 
cheology for years to come. Some dates may be 
wrong, some assertions may become obsolete, 
but the approach will endure. That is what 
makes a great book. 

JAN VANSINA 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


ROBERT, I. ROTBERG. Joseph Thomson and the 
Exploration of Africa. New York: Oxford Uni 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. 360. $10.00. 


ROBERT I. ROTBERG, editor. Africa and Its Ex- 
plorers: Motives, Methods, and Impact. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1970. 
Pp. 351. $12.95. 
One cannot often review two books with such 
unreserved pleasure. By virtue of Professor 
Rotberg's sensitivity and his brisk but re- 
strained style, Joseph Thomson is rescued from 
both tbe tedium and the hyperbole often en- 
countered in tales of trial and tribulation in 
darkest Africa and is transformed into one of” 
those infrequent biographies that can be read 
for sheer enjoyment, should one's interests hap- 
pen to go no further. Rotberg, like ‘Thomson, 
knows how and when to be “cool in print." 
Thomson’s portrait, however, is not alto- 
gether endearing. His approach to Africa was 
essentially romantic, his observations were 
often naive. He hungered for fame, could be 
prudish and hypocritical, was unstable and res- 
tive—a professional wanderer—and was 
plagued by fits of melancholy. His obsession 
with Africa drove him to illness and an early 
death. But despite his faults he is remembered 
for the sturdy gentleness, boundless goodwill, 
and gregariousness that got him through many 
a scrape and made the peaceful progress of his 
expeditions almost unique in African explora- 
tion. One of the book's themes is Thomson’s 
conversion to Darwinian beliefs and imperial- 
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ism. Arriving in East Africa as an idealistic 
youngster prepared to admire and respect Af- 
rica on its own terms, he left the continent 
eleven years later convinced by observation, 
bad experience, and the fashionability of racial 
theories (and, one wonders, by the demoraliz- 
ing effects of sickness?) that Africans spoiled by 
European contact could be redeemed only by 
long apprenticeship under benevolent Euro- 
pean rule. 

Thomson's achievements were limited. Com- 
ing as he did at the end of the era of explora- 
tion, only his first and third journeys were sci- 
entifically productive. Professing disdain for 
commercialism, three of his trips were nonethe- 
less sponsored for commercial motives, while 
one can only be called recreational. A man of 
erratic insight, he realistically foresaw that Af. 
rica's trade potential was limited but assumed 
that the Kenya highlands were wholly unsuita- 
ble for white settlement. Always in a rush to 
cover the ground, his journals and published 
works proved to be disappointingly impression- 
istic and inaccurate. The total impression is 
that Thomson was perhaps the most important 
of the second rank of explorers. 

The book is fully equipped with the proper 
scholarly paraphernalia: index, notes, a good 
bibliography of Thomsonia, and appendix note- 
worthy for the texts of Thomson's African 
trade treaties. Two technical negatives can be 
registered. The voluminous footnotes, paren- 
” thetically fascinating as they are, are somewhat 
distracting. The most significant should have 
been absorbed into the text, the rést discarded. 
Many place names found in the text are frus- 
tratingly missing from the maps. 

Africa and Its Explorers is focused on nine 
men who, with one or two omissions, contrib- 
uted most to African exploration and made the 
deepest public impression. The contributors 
were charged with a twofold task: to assess 
their subjects’ historical contributions and to 
place them in an African context by a careful 
examination of all available indigenous ac- 
counts. The editor undertook a third task in 
the introduction: a comparative study of the 
explorers’ motives and methods and of their in- 
dividual responses to Africa and Africans. The 
outstanding merit of this collaborative effort is 
the achievement of the second task, of an Afri- 
can perspective that serves as a most useful 
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corrective to the prevailing Eurocentrism of 
studies of exploration. The book is a series of 
neat vignettes that furnish the reader with an 
Uberblick of preimperial Africa through the 
eyes of the men on the spot, African as well as 
European. 

JOHN P. HALSTEAD 

State University of New York, 

Buffalo 


RUTH FIRST. Power in Africa. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1970. Pp. xiii, 513. $10.00. 


JON WORONOFF. Organizing African Unity. Me- 
tuchen, N. J.: Scarecrow Press. 1970. Pp. x, 
11-708. $15.00. 

T. PETER OMARI. Kwame Nkrumah: The Anat- 
omy of an African Dictatorship. With a fore- 
word by NIT AMAA OLLENNU. New York: Africana 
Publishing Corporation. 1970. Pp. xix, 229. 
$8.50. . 

PETER GEISMAR. Fanon. New York: Dial Press. 
1971. Pp. 214. $6.95. 


The first two works, Power.in Africa by Ruth 
First and Organizing African Unity by Jon 
Woronoff, are studies of Africa as a whole; 
while the latter two are studies of specific fig- 
ures—a pioneer of the African revolution, 
Nkrumah, and a major philosopher of both the 
African and Afro-American revolutions. 

In Power in Africa Ruth First has made a 
real contribution to African studies through 
her searching analysis of the role of the mili- 
tary in nation building among the African 
states. A statement in the introduction reveals 
the nature of the work; the author says, “This 
book is about army intervention in politics, 
but more about politics than armies." It is not, 
accordingly, a book about the mechanics of 
armies and coups d'état, their logistics and com- 
mand structures, but about the way army inter- 
ventions in politics reveal the nature of politi- 
cal power and its areas of failure in Africa. 

The opening section of the book deals with 
the African political and ‘economic situation in 
the period that followed independence. A brief 
but well-done analysis of the various problems 
of‘ Africa is included. The role of the army in 
the new African states and the "contagion of 
the coup" are especially effective. 'The second 
section of the book entitled “The Colonial Se- 
diment" is required reading for all who would 
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understand or attempt to understand inde- 
pendence in the African continent. The third, 
fourth, and fifth sections study the “successor 
states,” the breakdwon of authority, and the 
role of the coup. The author selects three na- 
tions as the focus of her study of the coups of 
Africa—Ghana, Nigeria, and the Sudan. The 
last portion of the work, and a most potent 
one, seeks an analysis of the army and its fu- 
ture role in nation building in Africa. Power in 
Africa is more than a summary of the various 
African coups; it is an, effective presentation of 
the role of the military and its interrelation 
with other elements in the political and gen- 
eral life of the new African nations. 

Organizing African Unity is a rather volumi- 
nous study of the Organization for African 
Unity. While some of its materials are dupli- 
cated in such works as V. T. Thompson, Africa 
and, Unity, it nevertheless makes a contribution 
to the study of the African search for unity. It 
is regrettable that the format of the work 
leaves much to be desired in the matter of 
explanatory materials. The casual student of 
African studies would, I fear, experience difficul- 
ties in following the presentation of the materi- 
als and the views of the author. 

T. Peter Omari, in his Kwame Nkrumah: 
The Anatomy of un African Dictatorship 
(1970), has added a valuable link in the under- 
standing of Nkrumah. 'The student of African 
history, especially Ghanaian, now has available 
a rather extensive group of books—Nkrumah's 
own writings; A. A. Arafi, The Ghana Coup 
(1966); John Phillips, Kwame Nkrumah and 
the Future of Africa (1960); Bob Fitch and 
Mary Oppenheimer, Ghana: End of an Illusion 
(1966); and Henry L. Bretton, T'he Rise and 
Fall of Kwame Nkrumah (1966). 

Mr. Omari's introductory chapter seeks to 
present an overview of the Nkrumah period. 
While he presents Nkrumah's guilt, he finds 
that others, principally the judiciary, share 
the blame. The succeeding chapters trace the 
Nkrumah period; especially noteworthy is the 
chapter “The Many Sides of Nkrumah.” In- 
cluded in an appendix is a presentation of 
“Nkrumahism-African Socialism: Ghana’s Con- 
ception of Socialism.” This work adds a bal- 
anced account to a controversial period of Afri- 
can history. 

The last work, Fanon by Peter Geismar, is 
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the latest effort to capture the mercurial per- 
sonality of Frantz Fanon. While this study of 
Geismar’s gives a real insight of Fanon’s psy- 
chiatric theories, it fails to capture clearly 
Fanon as a philosopher. In all fairness to Mr. 
Geismar, the implications and nuances of 
Frantz Fanon will never be easy to capture. A 
bibliography of Fanon’s writings, both politi- 
cal and medical, is appended. 

VAN MITCHELL SMITH 

University of Texas, 

Arlington 


VINCENT M. BATTLE and CHARLES H. LYONS, edi- 
tors. Essays in the History of African Education. 
(Center for Education in Africa, Institute of 
International Studies, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University.) New York: Teachers College 
Press, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1970. Pp. ix, 123. $3.50. 


MICHAEL ANTHONY SAMUELS. Education in An- 
gola, 1878-1914: A History of Culture Transfer 
and Administration. (Teachers College Studies 
in Education.) New York: Teachers College 
Press, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1970. Pp. xiii, 185. $7.95. 

Five theses and seminar papers submitted to 
the Center for Education in Africa, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, comprise the 
volume edited by Battle and Lyons. The au- 
thors and essays are as follows: Charles H. 


Lyons "The  Educable African: British 
Thought and Action, 1835-1865”; Henry John 
Drewal, “Methodist Education in .Liberia, 


1833-1856”; Vincent M. Battle, “The American 
Mission and Educational Development in the 
Southern Sudan, 1900-1929"; Priscilla Blake- 
more, "Assimilation and Association in French 
Educational Policy and Practice: Senegal, 
1903-1939”; and Richard Heyman, “The Ini- 
tial Years of the Jeanes School in Kenya, 
1924-1931." These essayists have produced 
commendable studies, and their coverage of the 
sources is adequate, despite an overreliance in 
the first two papers on the admittedly excellent 
book by Philip D. Curtin, The Image of Africa 
(1964). 

Several themes stressed by the essayists are fa- 
miliar to the historian of Africa. They are the 
close relation between the development of edu- 
cational and administrative policy, the impact 
of the missionary influence on education in 
sub-Saharan Africa, the parallelism in the civi- 
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lizing and evangelizing objectives of most mis- 
sionaries, and the American influence upon Afri- 
can education. 

In contrast to the diversity of topics in the 
essays, Samuels concentrates in his volume on 
the study of Angolan education in the 1878 
—1914 period. Consideration is given to the nu- 
merous forces that resulted in contemporary 
educational organization. The educational 
story also depicts the highlights of an impor- 
tant era in colonial history. Educational devel- 
opment is surveyed in accounts of the growth 
of governmental administration and Christian 
missions. Rivalry between Protestant and Cath- 
olic missions; the relative value of "civilizing" 
Africans through labor, language, and other cul- 
tural influences (educagäo) as opposed to tradi- 
tional schooling (instrugáo); and the slow prog- 
ress of the Portuguese and Angolan local gov- 
ernments in building an educational system are 
other themes. In both books the similarity in 
the interests of government and the, missions, 
and, in the long run, the subordination of the 
latter to the former are obvious. 

The Samuels study is based on an impressive 
array of sources as reflected in an exhaustive 
bibliography, and illustrative maps and an 
index are helpful. In modesty and understate- 
ment, the author displays a seasoned scholar- 
ship and masterful treatment of his topic. Sam- 
uels and the essayists emphasize the need for 

*research on African education and suggest 
many topics awaiting the attention of histori- 
ans. These volumes are recommended to spe- 
cialists and those with a general interest in Af- 
rica. 

GARLAND G. PARKER 
University of Cincinnati 


ALAN SCHAM. Lyautey in Morocco: Protectorate 
Administration, 1912-1925. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1970. 
Pp. xi, 272. $8.75. 


Attention! The student of Moroccan affairs is 
likely to read the jacket copy, which does this 
book a disservice, and perhaps the first fifty 
pages, then lay this book aside as yet another 
rationalization of French colonialism (called 
mission civilisatrice, or "white man's burden” 
in English). It would be a mistake. The intro- 
ductory chapter relies on French sources, in- 
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cluding the writings of Lyautey himself, and 
repeats all the old cliches concerning roads, 
ports, dams, mines, and the necessity of treat- 
ing the "natives" with understanding, respect, 
and generosity. 

Even in the introductory pages, however, the 
author (almost unwillingly, it seems) exposes 
the paradox between Lyautey's protestations 
and his actions, and in the final chapter pro- 
vides a critical assessment of Lyautey's failure 
to live up to his noble words. He points out 
that the French took over in Morocco to pro- 
tect the Algerian border and French domi- 
nance in North Africa. 'The other ascribed rea- 
sons only supported that primary goal. 

Lyautey, a royalist, was pledged by the 
'Ireaty of Fez to protect the authority of the 
sultan; he systematically destroyed it. He ac- 
knowledged the presence in Morocco of "cul. 
tured men who dealt as equals with European 
statesmen, who are skilled politicians and dip- 
lomats” (p. 29), but "owing to their lack of ed- 
ucation in the modern European sense they 
were not regarded as capable of taking part in 
the French administrative mainstream" (p. 48). 
He never failed to insist that "one thing we 
have achieved: that is the knowledge of how to 
win the sympathy of the native. . . . Despite ev- 
erything, these races have remained faithful to 
us," but he did not live to see the conquest (he 
called it pacification) of these natives despite 
the tremendous military effort. Whatever may 
have been the excesses of his successors, Lyau- 
tey created the institutions and set the policy 
that led to the overthrow of the protectorate. 

There is little new in the story of the French 
failure in Morocco. But the author has pro- 
vided in Lyautey in Morocco something that is 
new: a detailed description of the governing 
institutions of the Sherifian Empire before and 
after the protectorate was established. Here lies 
the great value of this book. The author also 
has provided nine appendixes of reference ma- 
terial a glossary of Arabic terms (many with 
meanings peculiar to Morocco), and an exten- 
sive and valuable bibliography. 

LEON B. BLAIR 
University of Texas, 
Arlington 
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E. A. AYANDELE. Holy Johnson: Pioneer of Afri- 
` can Nationalism, 1836-1917. (Africana Modern 
Library, Number 18. New York: Humanities 
Press. 1970. Pp. 417. $11.50. 


Reverend James Johnson, a Sierra Leonean 
who became an assistant bishop in the Angli- 
can diocese of Southern Nigeria, was tor- 
mented by a cultural schizophrenia reminiscent 
of Sun Yatsen's on the other side of the world 
during the same early twentieth-century pe- 
riod. On the one hand Johnson was a man of 
his own people, passionately espousing African 
"purity," working for African self-government, 
and rejecting the materialism, the arrogance, 
and the whiskey-soaked immorality of Europe. 
On the other, he embraced European religion, 
including temporal forms and organization, 
with equal passion; he favored European sci- 
ence and technology and urged agricultural im- 
provements and education in basic engineering 
for Africans; and he bitterly denounced much 
that was characteristic of African societies. 
With some of the British in Africa, on whom 
he looked with an increasingly complicated 
ambivalence, Johnson imagined that it would 
be possible to design and carry out a rational 
plan whereby Africa kept what was wholesome 
in her own traditions and adopted from Eu- 
rope only those ideas and techniques that 
would harmonize with native ones. Inevitably 
he experienced disillusion and frustration. His 
sincerity, energy, and remarkable perseverance, 
however, brought him great fame throughout 
West Africa and in England. His accomplish- 
ments in proselytizing and in making Africans 
more aware of their own worth were more than 
enough to justify the subtitle of this book, even 
if the nationalism that finally emerged was as 
different from James Johnson’s ideal as the 
kingdom of Italy was from Mazzini's. 

Professor Ayandele of Ibadan has not pro- 
duced an intimate portrait because, as he 
points out, he did not have access to personal 
papers. But this account, based mainly on pro- 
digious research in the files of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Aborigines Protection 
Society, and the Public Record Office, is an au- 
thoritative and valuable rendering of the 
official side of Bishop Johnson’s work. The au- 
thor deserves high praise for his scholarly ob- 
jectivity in an age when politics have intruded 
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into academic life rather more than one would 
wish. 
ROBERT HEUSSLER 
Hoover Institution, 
Stanford University 


RICHARD WEST. Back to Africa: A History of 
Sierra Leone and Liberia. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. 357. $6.95. 


Richard West, an English journalist, has at- 
tempted a comparative study of the “Wester- 
nized" settler communities of Sierra Leone and 
Liberia. (The book's subtitle inaccurately sug- 
gests a broader purview.) Parts one and two, to- 
gether comprising nearly one-half of the vol- 
ume, are interesting and well-written accounts 
of the colonization movements in Britain and 
the United States and of the founding of the 
settlements at Freetown and Monrovia. West 
takes a largely biographical approach, with nu- 
merous quotations from the writings of Gran- 
ville SHarp, Zachary Macaulay, Jehudi Ash- 
mun, R. R. Gurley, and other participants. He 
has a flair for selecting apposite quotations, 
and he explores a number of topics passed over 
or given bare mention by other writers. Parts 
three and four survey the histories of the settle- 
ments during the last two-thirds of the nine- 
teenth century and the early years of the twen- 
tieth, with a chapter on Marcus Garvey and his 
Back To Africa movement. West incorporates 
copious extracts from foreign observers, includ- 
ing Richard Burton (inevitably, Harry John- 
ston, and Mary Kingsley, from Edward Wilmot 
Blyden, and from James Africanus Horton, 
Benjamin Anderson, and a few other Creoles 
and Americo-Liberians. The selections on 
Sierra Leone include choice samples of Euro- 
pean condescension and defamation balanced 
to some extent by critiques of the authors and 
some colorful passages on the drinking habits 
and other excesses of resident Europeans. 
West's presentation has serious limitations: 
quote—commentary—quote is no substitute 
for systematic historical reconstruction and 
analysis. Part five is a brief fifty-page account 
of developments in the past half century, con- 
cluding with some surprisingly shallow and 
trivial reminiscences from the author's two- 
month trip to Sierra Leone and Liberia. The 
reader has cause to wonder what perspectives , 
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West, the journalist, gained from doing histori- 
cal research. 

In sum Back to Africa is a very uneven piece 
of scholarship. West fails to provide more than 
superficial descriptions and analyses of Creole 
and Americo-Liberian societies. Many topics 
are poorly researched, and there are numerous 
errors of fact or interpretation that could easily 
have been avoided. The method of footnoting 
is haphazard: the reader wants to know where 
all the quotations were found and to whom the 
author is indebted for opinions and interpre- 
tations. Nonetheless some sections are very 
good, with excellent use of quoted material 
coupled to stimulating commentary. The illus- 
trations are well chosen to complement the 
narrative. If the specialist will be disappoint- 
ed—or annoyed—by West’s treatment of some 
topics, it is only fair to acknowledge that the 
general reader will find Back to Africa a highly 
readable and frequently entertaining introduc- 
tion to Sierra Leone and Liberia. 

GEORGE E. BROOKS 
Indiana University 


8. A. AKINTOYE. Revolution and Power Politics 
in Yorubaland 1840-1893: Ibadan Expansion 
and the Rise of Ekitiparapo. (Ibadan History 
Series.) [New York:] Humanities Press. 1971. Pp. 
xxi, 278. $10.00. 


This is an important study, adjusting as it does 
the perspective on nineteenth-century history 
of the key Nigerian group known collectively 
as the Yoruba. For the marginal effects of Euro- 
pean colonialism in Africa have included not 
just the Euro-centered view of history, now fi- 
nally vanquished, but the more subtle tendency 
in restudying and revising to deal with those 
Africans with whom Europeans were first 
preoccupied. Thus in Nigeria students of Afri- 
can history have looked either at the coast and 
its immediate hinterland, or at the Islamic em- 
pire of the Fulani and its predecessors in the 
north. 

Akintoye takes us further inland than have 
previous studies in Yoruba history (the notable 
exception is Johnson's History of the Yorubas, 
written in the 1880s and as much a source as a 
historical account). Himself Ekiti (that is, from 
one of the Yoruba subgroups central to his 
study), Akintoye has that invaluable insider's 
ability to obtain and utilize oral evidence. Nor 
has he neglected written material including 
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British sources. He also handles with detach- 
ment the role of Ibadan, that most formida- 
ble Yoruba power and opponent of the Ekiti 
and other subgroups of northwestern Yoruba- 
land; he presents, indeed, the most valuable 
analysis of nineteenth-century Ibadan's impact 
available in print to date. 

As the title and subtitle indicate this is a 
study in military and diplomatic history. It is 
mainly a book for specialists; the novice in Af- 
rican history may lose his way amid the many 
names of people and places and positions (one 
could wish for more and clearer maps, particu- 
larly for one that put Yorubaland in Nigeria). 

Nonetheless, the book is of more general 
interest. It gives an excellent and concise intro- 
duction to the whole of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Yorubaland. It treats interest- 
ingly the question of Yoruba unity or lack 
thereof, a question that continues to matter in 
twentieth-century Nigerian politics. Further, 
historians with interests elsewhere on the conti- 
nent and beyond will find valuable material 
for comparative purposes. For, always with ex- 
tensive evidence carefully examined, Akintoye 
tackles such problems as how urbanization 
took place; how a state whose expansion was 
military incorporated refugees and the con- 
quered; and how related African groups, threat- 
ened by signs of European advance, did or (as 
in this case) did not perceive the threat—or did 
not regard it as of sufficient importance to set 
aside differences. Here, too, are examples of an 
African provincial or even perhaps colonial, 
administrative system; of a confederal organiza- 
tion formed for military purposes; and of the 
continuing role of "domestic slavery" in poli- 
tics, economics, and the army. 

A synthesizing conclusion as illuminating as 
the introduction would have been welcome. 
Still, each of the author's analyses emerges with 
clarity throughout the book, making it a valua- 
ble and stimulating contribution. 

JEAN HERSKOVITS 
State University College, 
Purchase 


HARRY A. GAILEY. T'he Road to Aba: A Study of 
British Administrative Policy in Eastern Nigeria. 
New York: New York University Press. 1970. 
Pp. x, 184. $7.50. 


Professor Gailey is concerned with four Jinked 
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topics: the establishment of British rule in 
southeast Nigeria; the imposition of an appara- 
tus of local government inspired by Lugard’s 
Northern Nigerian system; its manifest unpop- 
ularity, culminating in the women’s riots; 
and, tentatively and briefly, Sir Donald Camer- 
on's reforms. The book is briskly written and 
clearly organized, no slight achievements given 
the multiciplicity of groups involved. 

Gailey confesses that conditions in Eastern 
Nigeria in the spring of 1967 led him to aban- 
don the idea of interviewing the "old men and 
women in the villages" in order to analyze the 
riots. Consequently he has written an essen- 
tially administrative history, with the rioters 
seen mainly through administrators' eyes. Yet it 
is administrative history of a remarkably rich 
kind. Lugard, after dismissing the anthropolo- 
gist employed by the Southern Nigerian gov- 
ernment, succeeded in making his own views 
prevail, but there was no monolithic unity of 
opinion within the bureaucracy. Disagreement 
was sharp and articulate, allowing Gailey to re- 
veal the issues at stake in the dialectic of pol. 
icy making. 

He shows how alien district officers, parvenu 
warrant chiefs, usurious clerks and court mes- 
sengers usurped the traditional authority of the 
village elders. When the riots revealed the un- 
popularity of this regime to all but the most 
complacent administrators, Cameron set about 
establishing institutions of local government 
more in accord with the precolonial pattern. 

Gailey gives tantalizing glimpses of the social 
history he was forced to abandon. The Dancing 
Women's Movement, the Spirit Movement— 
which attacked non-Christians, especially chiefs 
and their families—and the remarkable leader- 
ship and discipline of the Oloko women, all 
deserve extended examination while some of 
the "old men and women in the villages" still 
survive. When the social history of protest in 
southeast Nigeria is studied in depth and com- 
pared with similar movements elsewhere in 
Africa—and in other continents—the signifi- 
cance of the Aba riots, and the British bureau- 
cratic mistakes precipitating them, will be better 
judged. Meanwhile, Gailey has written an ex- 
tremely useful case study of British colonial 
officialdom in crisis. 

HENRY S. WILSON 
University of York 
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J- 5. LA FONTAINE. City Politics: A Study of 
Léopoldville, 1962-63. (African Studies Series, 
Number 1. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 246. $13.50. 


Few cities have undergone such sudden and 
profound change as Leopoldville at the time of 
La Fontaine's study in 1962-63. In the three 
preceding years, the city had not only become 
the capital of an independent Congo but had 
doubled in population, since it was a rare is- 
land of security in a country torn by civil war. 
'To understand the effects of these phenomena 
the author conducted her own surveys of two 
of the city's communes, which she then inte- 
grated with other available political and social 
studies creating a general synthesis. 

The strength of La Fontaine's book resides 
in its examination of the network of personal 
contacts between ordinary Zairois and their 
leaders. Discussing the fundamental problem of 
housing, she sensitively analyzes the relation- 
ship between tenants and landlords. In the 
realm of politics, she specifies the qualities nec- 
essary for success in both national and local 
office, attributes she calls publicity and patron- 
age. 

La Fontaine's broader interpretation, how- 
ever, is gravely contaminated by her reliance 
on the distinction, so dear to colonial social an- 
thropologists, between traditional and urban 
Africans. According to this view migrants to 
the city arrived conditioned by the static or-* 
ganization and kinship network of their vil. 
lages, and they only gradually learned to subor- 
dinate these "tribal" characteristics to more 
modern political behavior. The argument car- 
ries with it the implicit assumption that rural 
Africans remained virtually unaffected by colo- 
nial rule until they moved to a city. 

This viewpoint seriously distorts the colonial 
reality. Africans migrated to the cities after 
their old way of life had been substantially 
modified by the demands of colonial govern- 
ments. Thus, colonial urbanization was not so 
much “a means of repudiating the traditional” 
(p. 149) as the most important in a continuous 
series of changes that transformed African so- 
ciety as it had existed before the European con- 
quest. 

BRUCE FETTER 
University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee 
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DOUGLAS L. WHEELER and RENÉ PÉLISSIER. Angola. 
(Praeger Library of African Affairs.) New York: 
Praeger Publishers. 1971. Pp. ix, 296. $11.00. 


Though several works on various aspects of 
Angolan history have appeared in recent years, 
Angola is perhaps the first attempt at a general 
synthesis within a single volume. It is possible 
that such an attempt is premature. As Wheeler 
himself observes, “The pre-European history of 
Angola is one of the least known histories of 
tropical Africa.” Monographic studies of the 
early colonial era (1575-1800) have thus far 
raised as many questions as they have answered 
and do not lend themselves to a brief and 
uncontroversial summing-up. Consequently spe- 
cialists in central African. or Portuguese colo- 
nial history may find Angola much less satisfy- 
ing than will the nonspecialist public for which 
it appears to have been written. 

The abortive 1961 rising against Portuguese 
rule is clearly the focal point of the book. Ap- 
proximately a quarter of the text is devoted to 
the rising and its aftermath. This is Pélissier's 
contribution. It is a painstaking and dispas- 
sionate examination of the evolution of the 
major nationalist factions, their respective 
achievements and failures, and the Portuguese 
response to the kinds of threats and opportuni- 
ties that a divided nationalist movement of- 
fered. Pélissier's assessment of the contempo- 
rary situation is that the nationalist guerrilla 
campaigns have, ironically provoked "an un- 
precedented stimulus" to Angola's economic 
development since 1960. He believes that the 
future of Angola will depend more upon the 
generation of Africans now enrolled in the 
greatly expanded secondary school system than 
upon the nationalist activists presently engaged 
in the liberation movement. 

Wheeler's main contribution to the volume 
takes the form óf an extended prelude to the 
section written by Pélissier. This format has 
the advantage of providing thematic continu- 
ity, though it runs the risk of seeing the Ango- 
lan past largely in terms of a sort of evolution- 
ary movement toward the 1961 rising. Thus he 
repeatedly alludes to massive Bakongo popular 
resistance to Portuguese influence ("the African 
jacquerie”) beginning as early as the sixteenth 
century. As presented, Wheeler's case for wide- 
spread protonationalist “jacqueries”. rests more 
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upon assertion. than upon evidence. On the 
other hand his treatment of the emergence of 
assimilado protest during the nineteenth cen- 
tury is well documented and is appropriate to 
an interpretation that focuses on the growth of 
African political consciousness and on the ris- 
ing of 1961. 

As a general survey of those aspects of the 
Angolan past that help illuminate the crisis of 
1961 and as an analysis of events between 1961 
and 1971, Angola is genuinely useful. And it is 
in this period—the almost contemporary 
past—that the bulk of its prospective readers 
are most likely to be interested. 

F. JAMES BERG 
Colgate University 


ROBERT HEUSSLER. British Tanganyika: An Essay 
and Documents on District Administration. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 154. 
$6.75. 


"The colonial district officer deserves the atten- 
tion of historians, be they students of modern 
Africa or of the imperial process. Local admin- 
istrators enjoyed their "heroic" era, in general, 
before the First World War: that is, before the 
crystalization of central bureaucratic structures, 
a time when initiatives were idiosyncratic and 
responsive to local political currents. Robert 
Heussler is not mistaken, therefore, in choosing 
to focus upon district officers; but he has failed 
to understand the contexts, regional and tem- 
poral, that defined the scope of the individual's 
activity. 

By turning a blind eye to the German pe- 
riod, the formative colonial years in 'larigan- 
yika and surely the heroic time of district ad- 
ministration, Heussler makes an inauspicious 
start. He then takes up the various aspects of 
an official's task, with an extraordinary disre- 
gard for periodization and chronological se- 
quence that will frustrate those who look for 
clues to the development of administration in 
the country. The essay illustrates a methodo- 
logical trap well known to historians and oth- 
ers dealing with oral tradition, for it is only an 
enlargement of the "actors model" of events. 
District officers often felt isolated at their posts 
and out'of sympathy with dictates from the 
capital preferring to see themselves as local 
barons. To be persuaded that these men did in 
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fact have great influence, we must be told far 
more about local politics and the historical cir- 
cumstances of the respective districts. 

The occasional merits of this short essay 
and the accompanying illustrative documents 
hardly compensate for the stereotypes of African 
society and politics it retails. A thoroughly re- 
searched study of the district officer will, 
among other things, draw on African evalua- 
tions. 

MARCIA WRIGHT 
Columbia University 


GERALD L. CAPLAN. The Elites of Barotseland, 
1878-1969: A Political History of Zambia’s 
Western Province. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 270. 
$8.50. 

'This is the history of the Lozi, the dominant 
grouping of Barotseland, centered on the flood 
plain of the upper Zambezi in present-day 
Zambia. Its ruling class traditionally held ties 
with the white establishment in Southern Af- 
rica; because of this and by virtue of their stra- 
tegic location, the Lozi have constituted a po- 
litical nexus of far greater importance than 
numbers alone would have warranted. 

One should not take this book as yet another 
parochial study by an expatriate. This is a sig- 
nificant achievement, of merit equal to Ajaye's 
Christian Missions in Nigeria (1965), or Ogot's 
History of the Southern Luo (1967), in both 
methodology and synthesis. Although it breaks 
some new ground, its real benefit remains as an 
analytical and interpretive history, balancing 
both previously explored and new sources, af- 
fording insight into any number of historical 
issues claiming üniversality far beyond Barotse- 
land's borders. Here is played out the vain at- 
tempt of a great African kindgom to prevail by 
accommodating rather than resisting European 
power, battling (but never stemming) the re- 
lentless erosion of its powers by the "indirect 
rule" that ensued. We see the pivotal role of 
"Western" (mission) education in the forma- 
tion of new elite groups, whose destiny the mis- 
sions—and governments—ultimately failed to 
control. We are shown how structural underde- 
velopment in a colony, customarily interpreted 
as imperial absent-mindedness, is often a con- 
scious policy to further imperial aims and how 
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“tribal clashes” are class conflicts by another 
name. Finally, we see the sorry consequences of 
a traditional ruling class allying with European 
interests to suppress the rise of the new elite 
and in the process secessionist movements being 
born. ' 

The book essentially depicts the interaction 
between European power (mission, chartered 
company, and colonial administration) and two 
African elite groups: initially the Lozi estab- 
lishment, and subsequently the mission-edu- 
cated elite. The latter, which was to become 
the backbone of the United National Inde- 
pendence party, ultimatley tested the Lozi tra- 
ditionalists, and after the Europeans departed, 
prevailed. Professor Caplan masters a variety of 
sources, oral and written, to chronicle these 
highly complex themes with a sure touch. He 
details King Lewanika's symbiotic relationship 
with the missionary Coillard, leading to the 
signing of the fateful (and fraudulent) Lochner 
Concession. The king's subsequent realization 
of what he had done and his efforts to turn 
aside the consequences contain all the elements 
of a Greek tragedy. Lewanika's aims of fashion- 
ing an educated elite to modernize and protect 
his Jands were dashed as the British South Af- 
rica Company reneged on its commitments, ar- 
rogated his powers unto itself, and forced him 
into a final, groveling capitulation. In the proc- 
ess his "modernizing" elite developed such as 
stake in preserving itself and the monarchy 
that it became entrenched as the royalist party, 
utterly reactionary and manipulated by the Eu- 
ropeans, until its downfall on their departure. 

Caplan might well have detailed more thor- 
oughly the educational process by the mission- 
aries, which produced the new middle class, 
and he might have exposed the questionable 
relationship between missionary and company. 
Some of the main figures, again particularly 
the missionaries, remain shadowy. But no mat- 
ter: this is an important book, carefully con- 
structed, painstakingly researched, and packed 
with detail. For any graduate student embark- 
ing on African field research, Caplan's discur- 
sive passage on the nature of his evidence 


ought to be required reading. 
ALAN R. BOOTH 
Ohio University 
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LEONARD THOMPSON, editor. African Societies in 
Southern Africa: Historical Studies. (Published 
under the auspices of the African Studies Cen- 
ter, University of California, Los Angeles.) New 
York: Praeger Publishers. 1969. Pp. vii, 336. 


88.75. 


Since World War II African history has be- 
come a "growth discipline," and its methods 
and perspectives are now being applied in 
Southern African studies. Leonard "Thompson, 
who wrote a major work well within the tradi- 
tional mode of South African history, has been 
eager as teacher and scholar to adopt the new 
approaches. In 1968 he organized a conference 
at the University of Zambia; this volume con- 
tains thirteen papers from that conference, six 
of them by former students. The papers are: 
Leonard Thompson, “The forgotten factor in 
southern African history"; D. W. Phillipson, 
"Early iron-using peoples of southern Africa"; 
Brian Fagan, “The later Iron Age . . ."; Mon- 
ica Wilson, “Changes in social structure . . .: 
the relevance of kinship studies to the histo- 
rian"; Martin Legassick, "Ihe Sotho-Tswana 
Peoples before 1800"; Shula Marks, “The tradi- 
tions of the Natal ‘Nguni’: . . . the work of A. 
'T. Bryant"; Gerrit Harinck, "Interaction be- 
tween Xhosa and Khoi... 1620-1750”; Alan 
Smith, “The trade of Delagoa Bay as a factor 
in Nguni politics"; William Lye, ". . . Sotho 
peoples after the Difaqane”; John Omer- 
«Cooper, “Aspects of political change in the 
Mfecane”; David Hammond-Tookes, ". . . a 
model of Cape Nguni political process”; Rich- 
ard Brown, “The External relations of the 
Ndebele kingdom . . ."; Anthony Atmore, 
“The passing of Sotho independence 1865-70”; 
and Colin Webb, "Great Britain and the Zulu 
people 1879-87.” Two of the authors are ar- 
cheologists, two anthropologists, and ten histo- 
rians. Although the papers vary in readability, 
the standard is uniformly high. 

Volumes of papers whose only common in- 
terest is in the past of a particular region inev- 
itably invite the criticism that the papers could 
have been dispersed as articles in journals. The 
point is well taken, but it can be partially met 
by arguing that this is a book for Southern Af- 
rican specialists. More seriously, these papers, 
on the whole, lack succinct endings to make 
clear the authors' precise conclusions and their 
significance for a historian, though the reader 
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is given real help by the editor's valiant intro- 
duction. Second, in describing migrations that 
lack a unifying thread of some sort and that in- 
volve a large number of names in addition to 
those of places, clear exposition in relation to 
adequate maps is essential. The maps included 
are excellent, but they are placed at the end of 
each paper, and the narrative and analysis are 
not explicitly connected with them. 

'These papers raise general issues; there is 
space to consider only two of them. Political 
pressures, to which all Southern African schol- 
ars are subject, give to the phrase “from an Af- 
rican point of view" a treacherous ambiguity. 
The detachment of the.authors of these papers 
is impressive though it is due in part to the 
fact that the subjects avoid political issues. 
However, Atmore's conclusion, in which the 
end of Sotho independence is seen in terms of 
"white control" "interwhite conflicts" and 
"white interference" (pp. 800-01) overlooks 
the fact that it was hardly unimportant—either 
historically or to the Sotho—whether the Or- 
ange Free State, Natal, Cape Colony, or the 
High Commissioner were responsible for the 
governance of Lesotho, It would be a pity if 
the older South African history, which ignored 
variety among Africans, were to be succeeded 
by one that lumps all whites together. 

Second, there is the question of the role of 
narrative and its relation to interpretation. 
Historians are not concerned only with event, 
but also with process and event. But what is 
the value to the historian of the study of the 
migration and subsequent distribution of peo- 
ples or the impact of languages on each other? 
What story is the Southern African historian 
trying to tell? Are these studies of languages, 
migrations, and consequent distributions to be- 
come the very stuff of history, or are they aids 
to interpretation? 

The balance between narrative and interpre- 
tation can be seen in two of the papers dealing 
with the Mfecane. Smith's paper on trade is in- 
genious and careful, but it involves large as- 
sumptions; for example, ". . . it is improbable 
that this caravan could have originated in any 
place other than Zululand" (p. 187). Further- 
more, so many statements have to be qualified 
that the paper becomes suggestive rather than 
conclusive. Unfortunately, the paper ends ab- 
ruptly and the material is not exploited. 
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Omer-Cooper, working on the basis of his ear- 
lier pioneer essay, The Zulu Aftermath (1969), 
is frankly interpretive, but rather than qualify- 
ing his statements, he appears to adopt a major 
thesis on continuity in the Zulu kingdom on 
the basis of an assertion that certain "innova- 
tions" were not "radical" (pp. 216, 227). Al- 
though sorting out events and interpreting 
them must go on together, do we yet know 
enough about the Mfecane itself—about the 
sheer flux of events—to justify interpretations 
for which it may be difficult to find evidence? 
Professor Thompson and his colleagues raise 
an important set of issues. Many Southern Afri- 
can historians have turned away from the tra- 
ditional questions because the approach was 
too political and too preoccupied with whites. 
But what central theme is to replace the old 
one of the development of the state and the 
impact of its policies? In other words, are the 
new historians concentrating sufficiently on 
problems of narrative, dealing with events in 
which Africans were the sole participants, or 
others in which only the "white side" has been 
subjected to detailed examination? 
JEFFREY BUTLER 
Wesleyan University 


R. RAVEN-HART, translated with notes by. Cape 
Good Hope, 1652-1702: The First Fifty Years 
of Dutch Colonisation as Seen by Callers. In 
two volumes. Cape Town: A. A. Balkema. 1971. 
Pp. xv, 222, xi, 229-527. R. 30.00 the set. 


This is a paste-and-scissors work, but excellent of 
its kind. The subject is a pretty wellworn one, 
as books by visitors to the Cape in the colonial 
period form a favorite quarry for South Afri- 
can historians. For example, the travel litera- 
ture relating to the Cape has been extensively 
used by the editors of the Van Riebeeck Socie- 
ty's publications and in works like Edward 
Strangman's Early French Callers at the Cape 
(1936). However, Raven-Hart has exhumed 
some unpublished accounts from the archives 
at Cape Town, The Hague, and London, 
which he has dovetailed with the better known 
published ones. 

The arrangement is strictly chronological, 
thus involving the separation into two parts of 
accounts that describe the Cape on the writer's 
homeward and outward voyages. Each account 
is accompanied by a briefing (if I may use the 
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term) on the historical background relating to 
the individual's visit. A very full index, com- 
bined with a bibliography and glossary, facili- 
tates consultation of the work, once the reader 
understands its rather complicated arrange- 
ment. The accounts themselves vary greatly in 
extent and in interest. Some of them, like those 
on pages 412-16 and 447-51, are such small 
beer as to be hardly worth printing. The hith- 
erto unpublished accounts do not add anything 
material to what we already know; but the edi- 
tor-translator judiciously evaluates them all 
and indicates where they confirm or contradict 
each other. The great majority of the callers of 
all nationalities were far more interested in the 
Hottentots than in the white inhabitants of the 
Cape. This interest is reflected in the index, 
which has thirteen and a half columns of refer- 
ences to the Hottentots and their activities. 
Judging from the preface this work is per- 
haps chiefly intended for persons living in 
South Africa who have only limited knowl- 
edge of "seventeenth-century history. The two 
volumes are richly illustrated; but unfortu- 
nately the reproductions have been made from 
photographs of the original engravings and il- 
lustrations, thus making many of them rather 
smudgy and inferior. Raven-Hart's enthusiasm 
for his self-imposed task is infectious; but al- 
though this work may well make fascinating 
reading for aficionados of early South African 
history, it is dispensable for anyone else. s 
C. R. BOXER 
Yale University 


RAYMOND K. KENT. Early Kingdoms in Mada- 
gascar, 1500-1700. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 1970. Pp. xvi, 336. 


In this seminal study Kent accomplishes a 
major reinterpretation of Malagasy history. 
Previous interpretation, which generally re- 
jected the African contribution to the state- 
building process in Madagascar occurring after 
1500, had been conditioned by the massive 
scholarship of Alfred Grandidier and his son 
Guilaume. Nevertheless, there were serious 
flaws in the work of the Grandidiers and their 
successors, which Kent demonstrates by a care- 
ful analysis of the written sources they used, 
and by an equally searching analysis of an im- 
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pressively wide range of oral, linguistic, and 
other nonarchival evidence. 

Kent’s conclusion is that early in the first 
Christian millennium migrations from the In- 
donesian archipelago brought many varying 
groups of these islanders to the western Indian 
Ocean world where they spread widely into 
east central and southeast central Africa, this 
migration taking place before the arrival of the 
Bantu-speaking peoples into these regions. As 
the Bantu migrations continued, an Afro-Mala- 
gasy “race” resulted, of varying cultural compo- 
sition due to the process of contact in each 
locality. This pressure also led to Indonesian 
settlement in Madagascar, where previously only 
a limited number had gone, thus establishing 
the lasting Indonesian language base for the 
peoples of the island. The process was largely 
completed by the tenth century. Then early in 
our second millennium, when Indonesians on 
the African continent were confined to regions 
on the eastern coast and in the south, new pres- 
sures from Bantu-speakers and from the east- 
coast Muslim trading communities caused the 
last important movement of Indonesians to 
Madagascar. The migrants had by this time ab- 
sorbed much from the Bantu cultural milieu, 
and some spoke only Bantu languages. Their 
movement ended by the end of the fourteenth 
century, and they set the stage for future devel- 
opments on Africa's greatest island, 

* In this painstaking study, with its extensive 
references demonstrating the widest use of all 
forms of evidence relating to Madagascar's 
past, Kent has made a lasting contribution to 
the island's history. His conclusion is now es- 
tablished: "In short, the traditional past of 
Madagascar makes absolutely no sense without 
Africa" (p. 265). 

N. R. BENNETT 

Boston University 
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PAMELA NIGHTINGALE. T'rade and Empire in 
Western India, 1784-1806. (Cambridge South 
Asian Studies, Number 9.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 264. 
$11.50. : 


OLE FELDBEK. India Trade under the Danish 
Flag, 1772-1808: European Enterprise and 
Anglo-Indian Remittance and Trade. (Scandi- 
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navian Institute of Asian Studies Monograph 
Series, Nümber 2.) [Lund:] Studentlitteratur. 


1969. Pp. 239. 45.75 S. kr. 


The years from 1757 to 1818 can be character- 
ized as the period of consolidation of English 
power in India. Throughout this period Brit- 
ish policies were molded by the internal situa- 
tion in India, the actions of other European 
powers, and the commercial interests of both 
the East India Company and the servants of 
the company who traded privately. The role 
played by British commercial interests in the 
extension of British control in western India 
and in the activities of the Danes is examined 
by Pamela Nightingale and Ole Feldbæk re- 
spectively. 

Dr. Nightingale’s thesis is that British impe- 
rialism in western India was not imperialism 
primarily for political gain and that the eco- 
nomic considerations of both the company and 
the private traders led to the consolidation of 
British authority over Malabar and Gujarat. 
With clarity and style Dr. Nightingale discusses 
her findings and in so doing not only has ac- 
complished the affirmation of her thesis but has 
differentiated two types of economic imperial- 
ism: imperialism for the creation of a commer- 
cial monopoly and imperialism for the creation 
of stable conditions that allow for the pursu- 
ance of commercial goals. The transition be- 
tween these two commercial philosophies by 
the English East India Company in western In- 
dia has been accurately depicted in the exami- 
nation of British policy toward Malabar and 
Gujarat. 

Mr. Feldbæk in his examination of “the 
state of things behind the Danish facade" (p. 7) 
has shown the effect of British policies on the 
fortunes of the Danish Asiatic Company and 
private Danish traders. His findings regarding 
the official commercial activities of the Asiatic 
Company are not new and in essence reaffirm 
the notion that as British power increased, the 
commercial prospects of the Asiatic Company 
declined. What. is unique, however, is the de- 
tailed account of the private Anglo-Indian 
commercial activity carried on under the Dan- 
ish flag. This is a story that has not been told 
before with such thoroughness. From this ac- 
count an appreciation can be had of the mag- 
nitude of these Anglo-Indian remittances as 
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well as the important role that the Danes 
played in the continuance of clandestine Eng- 
lish private trade. 

The advantage ‘that Dr. Nightingale had, 
which Mr. Feldbæk did not, was the availabil- 
ity of private correspondence and commercial 
documents through which she was able to re- 
construct the function of both the collective in- 
terests of the private commercial community 
and individual relationships in the formula- 
tion of British policy in western India. Mr. 
Feldbæk, on the other hand, had to glean his 
information regarding private trade chiefly 
from English, French, and Dutch sources, as 
few of the private Danish papers are extant. 
Whatever Mr. Feldbxk's account lacks in inti- 
macy is compensated for by the volume of data 
cited and the number of examples given. 

The only noticeable deficiency in Dr. Night- 
ingale's work is the absence of a glossary that 
would have removed any possible vagueness re- 
garding the meanings of such terms as adowlat 
and chauth, which are used but not defined in 
the text. The principal weakness in Mr. 
Feldbek’s study is likewise not one of sub- 
stance but one of form. Within the body of the 
text he has included so much data that at times 
the flow of the discussion is disturbed. Some of 
this data should have been added to the excel- 
lent appendixes, which include valuable infor- 
mation on currency equivalents, values of car- 
goes, and the profitableness of Indian cargoes. 

Within their defined areas of inquiry, these 
two works should be considered essential sec- 
ondary sources for those interested in under- 
standing the motives, means, and consequences 
of the consolidation of British power in India. 

ANN BOS RADWAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


H. I. LONDON. Non-White Immigration and the 
“White Australia” Policy. New York: New York 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 318. $6.95. 


EGON r. Kunz. Blood and Gold: Hungarians in 
Australia. Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire. 1969. Pp. 
xviii, 301. $7.50. 


ALBERT A. HAYDEN. New South Wales Immigra- 
tion Policy, 1856-1900. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Volume 61, Part 5.) Philadelphia: the Society. 
1971. Pp. 60. $2.25. 


Although these books are concerned with Aus- 
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tralian immigration, their particular topics ne- 
cessitate individual appraisal Dr. London's 
book describes how a population-hungry Aus- 
tralia rationalizes the exclusion of most non- 
white people. He reports that in 1968 there 
were 41,000 non-Europeans in Australia, of 
which group only 20,000 were Australian citi- 
zens. He feels that Australia may have to termi- 
nate its policy of "Australianizing" all immi- 
grants and to accept some newcomers who may 
not be socially assimilable. Most Australians, 
he admits, prefer their homogeneous society— 
even long-resident Australian-Chinese seem to 
prefer "White Australia" to a nation open to 
major influx from Asia. 

The author notes that the policy has been 
moderated to a degree during the sixties. Re- 
form groups have developed. Politicians have 
grown sensitive to the criticism of excolonial 
nations in the UN. The increased number of 
Asian students at Australian universities has 
triggered student activism against the White- 
Australia policy. Polls and the press show 
some change in public attitudes—wide sympa- 
thy, for example, toward the Asian victims of 
such causes célébres as the Nancy Prasad case. 
There is a feeling that Australian population 
needs can no longer be provided wholly from 
Europe and that the present policy of exclu- 
sion may imperil national security by isolat- 
ing Australia from her Asian neighbors. 

The Australian rationale against admitting 
large numbers of non-Europeans emphasizes 
the point that unassimilated pockets of immi- 
grants endanger: social harmony, might lead to 
racial violence, and might even embroil Aus- 
tralia with Asian nations. There remains some 
belief that nonwhites are, in certain respects, 
inferior to white Europeans. There is a decided 
sentiment that Australians have the right to de- 
cide who shall dwell among them. The major 
political groups tend to reflect this view al- 
though the Roman Catholic Democratic Labor 
party, the Communist party, and some Chris- 
tian churches condemn the exclusion policy. 
The Liberal-Country administration also car- 
ried out some modifications in 1966, which have 
increased immigration opportunities for non- 
whites, though still favoring the degree-hold- 
ing, Westernized elite of this category. The 
Australian Labor party's traditional opposition 
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to “cheap colored labor” continues but may be 
liberalized under the new leader, E. G. Whit- 
lam. All parties have taken note of the racial 
problem in the United States and in Britain 
and of the racialism and exclusivist legislation 
by Asian and African states. 

The author, who believes a more liberal pol- 
icy and, ultimately, an end to racially defined 
exclusion must come, has presented a readable, 
interesting account. He seems, at times, a bit 
unfair in his criticism of Australians for occa- 
sional boorishness toward nonwhites or neglect 
of social contact with such immigrants. Austra- 
lian standards are no worse than those of any 
other nation with an immigration problem. 
And relations between Australians and white 
“New Australians” suggest that Australia may 
not be ready for more complex large-scale im- 
migration problems. 

Dr. Egon F. Kunz presents a somewhat ro- 
mantic view of Hungarian immigration to Aus- 
tralia, a very small element of its human in- 
flux. We see the ebb and flow of a basically re- 
luctant immigrant group, pulled toward Aus- 
tralia by gold, liberty, and sanctuary or pushed 
by poverty, war, injustice, and rebellion. The 
waves began with humble, largely Jewish arriv- 
als in the 18305, to be followed by the larger 
Magyar groups of refugees from the 1848 revo- 
lution, by gold seekers, and by refugees from 
the impact of the two World Wars, from the 
‘advent of communism, and finally from the in- 
vasion of Hungary by Soviet Russian in 1956. 

The Hungarians seem always to hope for a 
return to the Central European homeland and 
so remain quietly Magyar in lifestyle and 
rather neutra] in politics, although very active, 
Dr. Kunz reports, in all other fields of en- 
deavor, especially the arts, sciences, and univer- 
sity teaching. Hungarian Protestants have 
moved into the Anglican fold in Australia, but 
Catholics have adjusted only with difficulty to 
the peculiarities of the Irish-Australian Catho- 
lic community. The rise of "Little Budapests" 
should be balanced against the record of con- 
siderable intermarriage with Australians of 
British stock, The author's style is at times rep- 
ititious, and there are too many lists in the 
text that really belong among the footnotes. 
There are occasional puzzling statements such 
as a reference to an 1854 voyage of the ship 
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Golden Age, "the first ship ever to go from 
Australia vía the Panama Canal to England" 
(p. 69). 

In contrast to Dr. Kunz's book, Professor 
Hayden's short study is excessively compressed. 
It takes up the Australian immigration ques- 
tion for the period 1856-1900, following ap- 
proximately on the heels of R. B. Madgwick's 
book covering 1788-1851 and treating only 
New South Wales. Detailed accounts of succes- 
sive governments of rough-edged politicians axe 
presented, showing where the continually im- 
provised policies for assisted or nonassisted 
immigration were influenced by the pastoral- 
ists' fear of recruiting more free-selectors, and 
by labor's suspicion of immigrant competition, 
and by the fluctuations of economic conditions 
limited by the rather earth-bound decisions of 
local political warfare. The author believes 
that while economic forces played a large part 
in shaping immigration legislation, the politics 
of land and of the wider franchise created po- 
litical priorities that sometimes overrode or 
smothered economic requirements. 

CHARLES S. BLACKTON 
Colgate University 
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CARL ORTWIN SAUER. Sixteenth Gentury North 
America: The Land and the People as Seen by 
the Europeans. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 819. 


$10.95. 


Sauer uses sixteenth-century accounts of the 
North American continent to reconstruct the 
conditions before Europeans came to stay, to 
indicate the incipient change induced by their 
contact, and to obtain "an overview of what 
this country was.” This is not, however, a 
source book. The geographer dominates the 
page, narrating the context of experience in 
which the observations cited were made. For 
example, Hernando de Soto is properly intro- 
duced as a brutal predator, the sources for his 
expedition are briefly described, and its organi- 
zation and its progress rehearsed. We follow 
the march accompanied by a guide who contin- 
ually cites contemporary report with a running 
commentary approving, questioning, or correct- 
ing it. The method is to observe observation; 
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the style is dry, clipped, and packed with fact; 
the tone is neutral. Thus, Sauer has attempted 
here for North America what he achieved so 
brilliantly for the Caribbean in The Early 
Spanish Main (1966). Once again we find the 
grasp of physical geography and occasionally 
the insight into the mental process of discovery 
that marked the earlier book, though here the 
material one feels, is less familiar to the au- 
thor and the subject less confined in area and 
period. As one might reasonably expect, the 
sections on Spanish exploration of the south 
are the best—happily indeed for they make up 
the greater part of the book. European precon- 
ceptions and attitudes, which of course shaped 
the explorers' impressions, should perhaps re- 
ceive more attention in a round and fair view 
of the historical event, but Sauer's mind is 
quite legitimately on the object rather than the 
subject and on the geographical rather than 
the anthropological aspects of the object. He 
shows that object—the land with its endow- 
ment of vegetable, animal, and human life—to 
have been in many ways more admirable than 
latter-day Europeans or Americans have imag- 
ined and as yet little affected by European in- 
trusion. We may with some confidence hope 
that Sauer's close adherence to the narrative rec- 
ords and his cool realism will prove as salu- 
tary to students as they are refreshing to a his- 
torian. 

K. R. ANDREWS 

University of Hull 


C. HARVEY GARDINER. William Hickling Prescott: 
4 Biography. Introduction by ALLAN NEVINS. 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 1969. Pp. xxi, 
866. $7.50. 


JoHN HEMMING. The Conquest of the Incas. 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 197o. 
Pp. 641. $12.50. 

Many years will doubtless pass before another 
biography of Prescott appears, so thoroughly 
has Professor Gardiner researched the life and 
times of this Boston brahmin who produced 
classical works on the history of Spain and its 
conquests in America. Certainly it will be diffi- 
cult to turn up much new meaningful material 
on his family, education at Harvard, marriage, 
friends, search for a suitable topic to write on, 
and the life-long vigil to conserve his eyesight. 
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As one reads the mass of minutiae presented to 
document the progress of Prescott from his 
birth in 1796 into a prominent family until his 
death in 1859, "attended by several doctors," 
one wonders whether any historian in the 
United States has provided for posterity as 
much information on himself and his historical 
methods as did Prescott—with the exception 
perhaps of H. H. Bancroft's Literary Industries 
(1890). We see the well-to-do clubman strig- 
gling with the competing claims of social life, 
family responsibilities, and persistent illnesses; 
his constant exhortations to himself to conserve 
his time and energy for serious studies; his 
preoccupation with the way his books were 
published—the paper used, illustrations, color 
of bindings, copyright problems, royalty ar- 
rangements, and dispatch of review copies to 
promote sales. 

We are, in fact, told too much. Professor 
Gardiner might well have heeded Prescott's 
own challenge to himself: "Do not be afraid of 
being too’ brief." "The reader wearies of the al- 
most daily health reports and the chitchat 
about social trivia and his children, though we 
learn almost nothing about his wife. 

The most significant omission is any detailed 
or analytical evaluation of Prescott the histo- 
rian. From the scholar who has made himself 
the foremost authority on the subject, we 
might well expect a more substantial treat- 
ment. Why is Prescott's Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella (1838) "distinctly Prescott's masterwork” 
(p. 145)? Is it true that "scholarly myopia at- 
tends most judgments of Prescott's histories" 
(p. 148)? Why did the American Historical As- 
sociation in 1949 select another wealthy and so- 
cially prominent Bostonian, Francis Parkman, 
along with Frederick Jackson Turner, when 
the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History requested the names of representatives 
and significant American historians? Was this 
myopia, a mature judgment, or ignorance of 
the true merits of Prescott's Conquest of Mex- 
ico (1848) and Conquest of Peru (1847)? De- 
spite the labor lavished during the last decade 
and more by Professor Gardiner on Prescott, he. 
gives no answer to these fundamental ques 
tions. 

The Conquest of the Incas demonstrates 
once more that the writing of history cannot be 
left exclusively to the professional historian. It 
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also reflects how much has been learned about 
Inca history and Spanish action in America 
since Prescott bravely tackled the same subject 
over a century ago. Mr. Hemming has profited 
from the many contributions of widely scat- 
tered specialists, but it is the combination of 
his own imagination, diligence, and attractive 
style that has enabled him to produce the first 
satisfying and sound general work on the con- 
quest of Peru that has appeared in a genera- 
tion. Even this gifted writer, however, has been 
unable to escape the fatal fascination of the 
tangled genealogical story of Inca descendants 
as they struggled to establish their claims with 
the Spanish bureaucy. And though he has 
missed a few useful items by Marcel Bataillon 
and Alfonso García Gallo, the only serious 
omission appears to be the works of the Swed- 
ish ethnohistorian Áke Wedin. (See Magnus 
Mórner and Hans Andersson, "A Reappraisal 
of the Sources of Inca History: The Works of 
Ake Wedin,” The Americas, 25 [1968]: 174-90.) 

What makes this comprehensive treatment so 
valuable is the author's fresh look at the con- 
quest, from which has resulted a balanced view 
of this complicated process, including Inca reac- 
tions and viewpoints on Spanish rule. The nar- 
rative flows along smoothly, and there is due 
attention to Spanish legal and religious preoc- 
cupations. Excellent notes, maps, and illustra- 
tions plus a good index add to the value of the 
volume. 

Mr. Hemming closes his work with an ac- 
count of the modern explorers, especially 
Hiram Bingham, who sought for the lost city 
of Vilcabamba. As every true historian of Peru 
wants to do, Mr. Hemming made his own ex- 
plorations and had adventures too. He visited 
one of the Inca sites at Choqquequirau after a 
perilous trip across the Apurímac canyon by 
means of strands of telegraph wires: "I tied my- 
self to a curved piece of wood that slid along 
these wires, with my feet dangling above the 
swirling grey waters, and hauled across with 
my arms for 250 feet along the swaying wires" 
(p- 481), a fitting finale for a rich experience in 
research and writing. 

LEWIS HANKE 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 
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EUGENIA MEYER. Conciencia histórica norte- 
americana sobre la Revolución de roro. (Series 
Historia, Number 22.). México, D. F.: Instituto 
Nacional de Antropología e Historia. 1970. Pp. 


234. $3.60. 


North American observers of the Mexican Rev- 
olution of 1910 have over several decades tortur- 
ously wrenched themselves from an inherited 
negativism toward everything Mexican and 
launched themselves into a commendable but 
perhaps futile search for the realidad mexi- 
cana. So argues Eugenia Meyer, a Mexican his- 
torian, in her analysis of changing American 
attitudes toward the revolution in this impor- 
tant, though incomplete, historiographical essay. 

Trapped by their Protestant Anglo-Saxon 
prejudices concerning racial mixture, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Spanish tra- 
dition, most American authors writing from 
1910 to the 1930s considered the revolution a 
logical and to-be-expected extension of Mexi- 
co's chaotic past. The rebels, they contended, 
heedlessly dismantled the peaceful and progres- 
sive state established by Porfirio Díaz and justi- 
fied later United States intervention by proving 
their inability to govern themselves. 

Events surrounding World War IL however, 
caused Americans to broaden their intellectual 
horizons, to tolerate the fact of the revolution, 
and to sift the results for an understanding of 
how Mexicans as individuals had been forged 
by their circunstancia. 

Racism persisted as evidenced by Wallace 
Thompson (The Mexican Mind: A Study of 
National Psychology [1922]), but sensitive ob- 
servers with social concerns, such as Carlton 
Beals (Mexico, an Interpretation [1923]) and 
Ernest H. Gruening (Mexico and its Heritage 
[1928]) discovered the Mexican to be a praise- 
worthy and creative person possessed of an 
appreciation for human existence that in most 
ways surpassed values being pursued in the 
so-called developed societies. This new-found 
appreciation for Mexican culture culminated in 
the work of Frank Tannenbaum (The Mexican 
Agrarian Revolution [1929]), who was undoubt- 
edly inclined by his socialist tendencies but 
whose work remains among the most perceptive 
yet concerning Mexican character. 

Professor Meyer principally treats the era 
from 1900 to 1940, although her epilogue ap- 
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proaches the present. In this final section she 
notes that a professionally trained corps of 
United States historians is producing a stream 
of monographs that approach the truth of the 
revolution—the truth being a more or less 
official Mexican viewpoint of its own revolu- 
tion. In short, not only has the revolution itself 
become institutionalized, but also the manner 
in which United States historians view the 
event. Furthermore, the need to affirm United 
States values in light of the cold war, to con- 
tradict Soviet affirmations of a frustrated class 
struggle in Mexico, and, more importantly, to 
discredit the Cuban kind of social change has 
led American historians to label the Mexican 
model “the preferred revolution.” 

The major shortcoming of the book is Pro- 
fessor Meyer's admitted failure to consider 
those United States domestic currents that have 
undoubtedly influenced much of the writing 
on Mexico. For instance, one better compre- 
hends the interpretations of William E. Carson 
(Mexico, the Wonderland of the South [1909]) 
or Nevin O. Winter (Mexico and Her People 
... [1928]), when it is pointed out that the idea 
of white supremacy permeated the Progressive 
spirit. It also needs to be said that the Mexican 
Indianist movement of the 1920s coupled with 
the discontent of many American intellectuals 
toward their nation's emphasis on materialism 
influenced authors of the period to idealize 
Mexico's pastoral society. How their country's 
internal affairs affected the attitudes of United 
States writers toward Mexico is studied by 
Donald L. Zelman in his dissertation at Ohio 
State University, "American Intellectual Atti- 
tudes Toward Mexico, 1908-1940” (1969). 

Despite the failure of Professor Meyer to de- 
velop fully her investigation, her book stands 
on its own as a pioneering effort to evaluate 
Mexican historiography from the Mexican 
point of view. Students of Mexican history can 
only agree that more of the same is needed. 

PAUL J. VANDERWOOD 
San Diego State College 


BERTA ULLOA. La Revolución intervenida: Rela- 
ciones diplomáticas entre México y Estados 
Unidos (1910-1914). (Centro de Estudios His- 
tóricos, New Series Number 12. [México, 
D. F.:] Colegio de México. 1971. Pp. xt, 394. 
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Despite the cartoon on its cover depicting Tío 
Sam choking and kneeing La Patria, this is a 
work of careful scholarship with no discernible 
bias. In fact Miss Ulloa is less critical of Wood- 
row Wilson's Mexican policy than the North 
Americans Robert Quirk and Arthur Link. 
Her research is impressive, and she relies al. 
most exclusively upon primary materials from 
Mexican and United States archives in present- 
ing a straight, factual account of relations be- 
tween the two countries between 1910 and 
1914. She does not write as colorfully as Quirk 
nor with the impact of John Womack, but she 
has put together as complete a study of the 
events as may be found in any language. 

There is probably more here of value to the 
Mexican scholar than to the North American. 
That is, most of the documents used may be 
found in United States archives (the National 
Archives, the Manuscripts Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and manuscript collections 
of the University of Texas and Yale Univer- 
sity), which, because of their availability, have 
already been researched to a considerable ex- 
tent by U.S. scholars. Miss Ulloa does cite ma- 
terial from the archives of the Mexican For- 
eign Ministry, but the amount is slight and the 
ground seems familiar. Because much of the 
story is taken from U.S. documents, one may 
feel a "coals to Newcastle" effect. However, it is 
likely that Mexican scholars will derive a great 
deal more from a work of substance as this is 
in the original Spanish than from any compa- 
rable translated work. 

Moreover, North American scholars will be 
disappointed if they look for a "Mexican view- 
point." Miss Ulloa's judgment is balanced. One 
cannot detect even tbe "insidious" cultural in- 
fluence that supposedly makes objectivity unat- 
tainable. On the other hand, the lack of an in- 
terpretative framework is a weakness of the 
book. Miss Ulloa permits herself to observe 
only that Woodrow Wilson wanted desperately 
to dominate Mexican political affairs and that 
he was ineffective. Further, she concludes that 
the military successes of the Constitutionalists, 
not the actions of Wilson or the Niagara Falls 
Conference (to which she nonetheless devotes 
one of her longest chapters), were responsible 
for the fall of Victoriano Huerta. 
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This work is part of the project sponsored by 
El Colegio de México under the direction of 
Daniel Cosío Villegas to write a contemporary 
history of Mexico. The project includes the 
collecting and editing of documents and the 
publication of individual and group research. 
Miss Ulloa's volume lends real distinction to 
the project. 

CHARLES D. AMERINGER 
Pennsylvania State University 


GEORGE WILLIAM PILCHER. Samuel Davies: Apostle 
of Dissent in Colonial Virginia. Knoxville: Uni- 
versity of "Tennessee Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 229. 


$9.75. 


Samuel Davies (1723-61) is best known as the 
"New Side preacher who consolidated the 
spontaneous revival in Hanover county Vir- 
ginia being conducted by laymen whom Gover- 
nor Gooch had christened 'Presbyterian'" and 
for his leadership of the successful legal battle 
for recognition of “the rights of dissenters 
under the English Toleration Act of 1689.” 

To these aspects of his career this biography 
adds little that is new. It does round out the 
picture of the man who during a career of less 
than fourteen years achieved a reputation as 
perhaps “the greatest preacher that America 
has known,” whose oratory set an example 
followed by Patrick Henry, whose sermons 
«published posthumously in England in five vol- 
umes) went through more than twenty reprint- 
ings between 1766 and 1867, who was "Ameri- 
ca's first important writer of original hymns," 
who published poetry that was read through- 
out the colonies and was reprinted in 1968, 
who was recognized as one of the most eminent 
leaders of the Great Awakening, who pi- 
oneered in "the education of Negro slaves and 
. . Indians," who was known as a foremost ed- 
ucator, and who for the last year and a half of 
his life was president of the College of New 
Jersey, for whose first permanent buildings he 
had spent fourteen months in Britain raising 
money. 

Unfortunately Professor Pilcher's biography 
is a eulogistic extension of the funeral sermon 
given by Samuel Finley, Davies's successor at 
Princeton. The conclusion that his life “dis- 
played a remarkable unity of inward belief and 
outward action" is contradicted by the evi- 
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dence. What emerges is the portrait of an over- 
sensitive ' young man from a poor Baptist 
family turned Presbyterian, married into a 
prominent Williamsburg Anglican family, and 
struggled through a life beset by constant "feel- 
ings of inadequacy" and an inner turmoil that 
one may guess was related to his perennial ill 
health. 

Structurally the portrait is a collage of mate- 
rial from and about Davies pieced together 
with Pilcher's uncritical observations. The re- 
sulting conglomerate calls attention to many 
apparent contradictions in Davies’s career that 
are left unresolved and suggest that he erected 
a protective facade of pious deviousness. A few 
examples will make this clear. 

Aside from having “seven [licensed] pulpits 
located in five different counties” Davies re- 
corded that in two months he rode five 
hundred miles and preached forty sermons, 
often in the woods, while extending his work 
widely in Virginia and into North Carolina. 
Yet he staunchly denied that he was an itiner- 
ant, Pilcher agrees, saying that to Davies itiner- 
acy “meant going from place to place in a de- 
liberate attempt to win converts," and he adds 
that this was something Davies "did not do," 
for he preached only "to congregations already 
converted." Yet it is also noted that he was a 
revivalist who always preached "to bring sin- 
ners to repentance.” In this connection Pilcher 
seems uncritically to accept Davies's denial that 
he was a disruptive force in the colony, which 
a relative accused him of being, while also not- 
ing that he brought about "a mass defection 
from the established church." 

Davies, says Pilcher, “was essentially a man 
of peace, preaching the words of a Prince of 
Peace" and admonishing his hearers to “culti- 
vate a pacific temper towards one another, 
both as individuals and nations." Yet he 
preached preventive war in the name of de- 
fense, urged enlistment as a Christian duty, dis- 
obediance to which would bring God's curse, 
and "equated patriotism with Christianity and 
became, through his pulpit, the colony's best 
recruiting officer." 

Davies's successful fight for the rights of dis- 
senters, says Pilcher, helped “lay a firm base for 
the ultimate separation of church and state." 
Yet Davies, who favored Anglican bishops for 
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America, never questioned Establishment in 
principle and thereby threw his influence on 
the side of its perpetuation. 

As for the education of slaves, Pilcher makes 
it clear that Davies’s desire was to give them 
the ability to “read the basic texts of Christian- 
ity” in order that they might become church 
members, which he supposed, although he 
never told the slaves this, would "make them 
more loyal to their masters.” Davies approved 
slavery in principle by holding slaves himself 
and, Pilcher weakly observes, "expressed what- 
ever doubts he had about the institution by re- 
fraining from praising it.” Actually his posi- 
tion suggests a Christian legitimation of slavery 
by separating being Christian from being free. 
SIDNEY E. MEAD 
University of Iowa 
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WILLIAM JAMES MORGAN, editor. Naval Docu- 
ments of the American Revolution. Volume 5, 
American Theatre: May 9, 1776-July 31, 1776. 
With a foreword by RICHARD NIXON and an in- 
troduction by F. KENT Loomis. Washington: 
[Naval History Division, Department of the 
Navy.] 1970. Pp. xxviii, 1486, $13.25. 


I have been critical of the navy's documentary 
history of the Revolution in the past; if I con- 
tinue to be so it is not out of sheer perversity. 
The project itself is of the utmost historical 
significance, yet it has: never measured up to 
the high scholarly standards set by similar proj. 
ects such as the Jefferson Papers, the Adams 
Papers and the Franklin Papers. Its editorial 
practices have been faulted on many counts: 
the failure to state precise criteria for includ- 
ing or omitting documents, the tendency to re- 
produce documents from secondary sources 
when the primary sources themselves were 
available, the pronounced Whiggish bias in the 
written commentaries, and an index that has 
not always taken into account matters of cur- 
rent concern to scholars who are seeking differ- 
ent data as they resort to quantification tech- 
niques or to crossdisciplinary approaches in 
their research. Although the project has im- 
proved certain of these practices, it. has yet to 
attain the level of competence in documentary 
editing that has been reached by other major 
editorial enterprises. 

In the volume under consideration two 
major flaws are evident. First, there is the re- 
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production of numerous documents from Peter 
Force's American Archives (1837-53). Some of 
these sources, to be sure, have been destroyed 
or lost and can no longer be found in the origi- 
nal. But to rely so heavily upon the crude ef- 
forts of Force in these days of modern editing 
standards seems highly questionable. Second, 
there is an excessive reliance upon colonial 
newspapers for information. Much of this work 
was done by the project's former editor, the 
late William Bell Clark, who searched the press 
for shipping entries and prepared a volumi- 
nous file on the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels. Clark's file should have served as the focal 
point for further research into ships' logs. Colo- 
nial newspapers, after all, were no more accu- 
rate or detailed in their information than their 
modern-day counterparts. 

Given the head start this project had with 
Clark's monumental collection of naval docu- 
ment transcripts, the financial backing of the 
federal government, and the availability of un- 
employed Ph.D.'s to serve as research assistants, 
scholars have every right to expect a higher 
standard of performance in this important his- 
torical undertaking. 

GEORGE ATHAN BILLIAS 
Clark. University 


JOSEPH L. GRABILL. Protestant Diplomacy and 
the Near East: Missionary Influence on Ameri- 
can Policy, 1810-1927. Minneapolis: University, 
of Minnesota Press. 1971. Pp. x, 895. $13.50. 


In his 1968 presidential address John K. Fair- 
bank challenged his colleagues in the American 
Historical Association to study "the missionary 
in foreign parts" whom he called "the invisible 
man of American history." Joseph L. Grabill 
has responded with this first comprehensive ac- 
count of the influence of Protestant missionar- 
ies on the relations between the United States 
and the Ottoman Empire. The title is some- 
what misleading. The bulk of the work deals 
with missionary efforts to guide the United 
States in remaking the Empire during and fol- 
lowing the First World War and, more specifi- 
cally, with the attempt to create an independ- 
ent Armenia under American tutelage. 

There is much to admire in this account. 
The research, at least up to 1919, is thorough 
and instructive, and some of Grabill's conclu- 
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sions are impressive. (He is probably right, for 
example, that the Armenian disaster could 
have been less had the missionaries schools 
and hospitals been as open to the Turks as to 
their subjects.) Confessing himself in his pref- 
ace to be an active Christian, he has sought to 
be impartial, and for a time the reader is per- 
suaded that he has been. It appears, however, 
to at least one reader that the effort has cost 
him too much. He has leaned so far over to 
give the Turks their due that he has weighted 
his testimony against the Armenians, the mis 
sionaries, the Near East Relief, and Woodrow 
Wilson. The scarifying treatment of the Ameri- 
can president in particular contrasts unpleas- 
antly with the author's indulgence toward the 
bigoted Admiral Bristol whose chief motiva- 
tion was to make the new Turkey a happy 
hunting ground for American business. 
Moreover, the very thoroughness of the re- 
search in its limited area may leave the impres- 
sion that an independent Armenia guided by 
the United States was solely a conception of 
American Protestantism. The statement of the 
British ambassador (p. 250) that the Armenian 
mandate might still be put across by Morgen- 
thau, Elkus, and Smith—two Jews and a Cath- 
olic—attests the inadequacy of such a view. 
Grabill has conscientiously set it down but 
seems not to have perceived its irony. 
Worst is the account of the destruction of 
.Smyrna in 1922, in which the statement of 
President MacLachlan of International College 
that the Turks not only committed no crimes 
but protected the college from destruction (by 
whom, one wonders) appears to have been 
credulously accepted. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Grabill will read Marjorie Housepi- 
an's excellently documented The Smyrna Af- 
fair and learn in harrowing detail that tbe 
Turkish army, far from maintaining order, set 
fire to the city and killed approximately 
190,000 Greeks and Armenians by shooting, 
stabbing, fire, and deportation to the interior, 
while ships of the allied powers rode idly at an- 
chor in the harbor; only the intervention of 
. private individuals finally obliged them to save 
some of the victims, In this holocaust Mac- 
Lachlan saw only that his school was spared. If 
Grabill had wanted to write a book against 
' missionaries—as it sometimes seems he did— 
that would have been a good place to start. 
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The writing is generally serviceable, at times 
even making its points sharply, but some of it 
is awkward and some not even correct English. 
It does not appear to have profited from the 
kind of editing we ought to expect from a 
major university press. 

In spite of these reservations the book 
should be read. Its author has ventured into 
unexplored territory and has done much of his 
research well. If he has fallen too often into 
error, I am persuaded he has done so from an 
excessive desire to be fair, of all intellectual 
maladies the least likely to spread. 

JAMES B. GIDNEY 
Kent State University 


ALLAN NEVINS. The War for the Union. Volume 
3, The Organized War, 1863-1864; Volume 4, 
The Organized War to Victory, 1864-1865. (Or- 
deal of the Union, Volumes y and 8.) New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1971. Pp. 582; 
448. $15.00 each. 


These two volumes bring to a satisfactory 
though premature close the most ambitious un- 
dertaking of one of the most remarkable men 
ever to enter the ranks of historical scholar- 
ship. Publication of the series collectively titled 
Ordeal of the Union began in 1947, when 
Allan Nevins was already fifty-seven years old. 
His general plan contemplated as many as ten 
volumes on the three decades of the Civil War 
era from 1847 to the end of Reconstruction. At 
his death in 1971, he had completed eight vol- 
umes, carrying the story down to 1865. To 
scarcely twenty years of American history he 
had devoted about one and one-half million 
words—the equivalent of perhaps fifteen ordi- 
nary books. Yet even without counting this 
magnum opus Nevins would still be regarded 
as one of the most prolific and gifted of Ameri- 
can historians. Indeed, the list of his other 
publications since 1947 would probably match 
the lifetime production of many well-known 
Scholars. When one also considers all of his 
earlier works, including two Pulitzer Prize biog- 
raphies, it seems safe to say that no other Ameri- 
can has ever produced so much historical writ- 
ing of such high quality. It is a record that may 
never be equaled. 

The first four volumes of Ordeal, though 
panoramic in their subject matter, were pri- 
marily about the coming of the Civil War. 
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They appeared most opportunely at a time 
when Civil War causation was the focus of ex- 
traordinary scholarly attention and contro- 
versy. During the years 1942 to 1950 the prob- 
lem of explaining the disruption of the Union 
was wrestled with in significant books by Avery 
Craven, James G. Randall, Roy F. Nichols, 
David M. Potter, and Kenneth M. Stampp. De- 
bate between the so-called revisionists and 
their critics over the irrepressibility of the con- 
flict had reached its peak. The Nevins volumes 
were the climactic contribution to this out- 
pouring of literature on the reason why, and 
they remain, in Potter's words, “the only great 
overall narrative based upon modern research." 
Aiming at historical synthesis on a grand scale, 
Nevins tried to assimilate conflicting scholarly 
views into an interpretation that seemed, as a 
result, to be ambiguous if not contradictory. 
More often than not, he appeared to place 
himself squarely in the nationalist tradition of 
James Ford Rhodes, but at times his tone be- 
came revisionist as he condemned the "failure 
of American leadership" in the 1850s and as. 
serted that the war "should have been avoida- 
ble." This eclectic approach caused much con- 
fusion among reviewers who found him fair 
and unfair in his treatment of the South, sensi- 
tive and insensitive to the moral aspects of the 
slavery question. 

At the conclusion of his fourth volume Nev- 
ins echoed Rhodes in declaring that the war 
was fought over slavery. But not slavery alone, 
he added. It was also a war over "the future 
position of the Negro race in North America." 
This addendum, though untenable as an expla- 
nation of why the war came, has considerable 
validity as an explanation of what the war 
came to mean, and it anticipated the trend of 
scholarship in the years that followed. After 
1950 interest shifted from the somewhat jaded 
subject of war causation to the seemingly more 
relevant subjects of racism, slavery, the Negro 
and his white champions, and the problem of 
why the Emancipation Proclamation became 
largely a "deferred commitment." Only by ex- 
ploiting the racial theme fully and giving it 
primary emphasis could Nevins have made his 
later volumes as timely and fashionable as the 
earlier ones, but he did not choose to do so, per- 
haps holding something back for special treat- 
ment in his final volumes on Reconstruction. 
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Not that slavery and the Negro are neglected 
in The War for ihe Union, but they are only 
marginally related to the principal argument 
with which Nevins sought to give this sweeping 
narrative a general conceptual structure. 

The theme of the war volumes, Nevins an- 
nounced in 195g, was to be “the impact of the 
war on national character.” More particularly: 
“Their thesis, insofar as a single idea can be 
applied to a struggle so manysided, is that the 
war measurably transformed an inchoate na- 
tion, individualistic in temper and wedded to 
improvisation, into a shaped and disciplined 
nation, increasingly aware of the importance of 
plan and control.” This assertion, variously 
phrased, appears again and again like a leitmo- 
ti£ throughout the rest of the work. Antebel- 
lum America was “amorphous,” “limp,” “form- 
less," “protoplasmic,” “spineless.” The war pro- 
duced a "coordinated," "directed," "organized" 
nation, Reiteration is bulwarked with elabo- 
rate description, most notably in a chapter of 
the third volume entitled “The Sweep of Or- 
ganization.” The transformation, it is plainly 
implied, was overdue and beneficent, ushering 
in modern America, whereas at the beginning 
of the whole series Nevins had declared that 
the war left "part of the country . . . half 
ruined for generations, and all of it set back by 
decades." Definition of the word "organized" 
and its equivalents is never very clear. In some 
passages we are led to believe that there was a 
wholesale shift from individualistic to collec- * 
tive effort during the war years; on other pages 
the significant change becomes the nationaliz- 
ing of organizations admittedly already well 
developed at local and regional levels. Simi- 
larly, we are told both that war produced the 
transformation with revolutionary suddenness 
and that the war merely accentuated or stimu- 
lated changes set in motion before 1860. Fur- 
thermore, although he asserted that the trans- 
formation was measurable, Nevins made no 
real effort to measure it. He provided enough 
data perhaps to justify an initial hypothesis 
but developed no design of proof. 

The fact is that Nevins had too much pe- 
ripheral vision and flexibility of mind for the 
relentless pursuit of a grand thesis, and his 
style of writing was not suited to such enter- 
prise. History he once defined as an "integrated 
. written in a spirit of critical in- 
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narrative .. 
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quiry for the whole truth." That the spirit was 
with him always can scarcely be doubted, but 
in his intensive search among the varieties, 
complexities, and ambiguities of history he 
found truth pluralized and seldom consistent. 
Even his more limited generalizations and 
judgments often have a two-way stretch. As for 
" wholeness, in this series it became largely a 
matter of scope. One is impressed first of all by 
the vastness of his scale and the reach of his 
knowledge, but with reach there was also grasp 
and integrative understanding. Details are oc- 
casionally wrong and judgments are sometimes 
questionable, but reading Nevins gives one 
that sense of mastery which in public life is as- 
sociated with statesmanship. The true measure 
of his achievement is what he made of the past, 
not what he abstracted from it. 

Primarily narrative and descriptive, with in- 
terspersed passages of analysis, these two final 
volumes, like their predecessors, may be re- 
garded as an updated, professionalized speci- 
men of traditional literary history, and Nevins 
has perhaps carried that kind of scholarship 
about as far as it can go. To some readers his 
writing will also seem old-fashioned in another 
way. His outlook was that of a confirmed na- 
tionalist in the sense that he placed the nation 
at the center of his attention and associated the 
highest human values with nationhood. For 
him, as for Lincoln, the great conflict was 
above all a “war for the Union.” He justified 
giving more emphasis to Northern than to 
Southern affairs on the grounds that the Con- 
federacy was a temporary aberration. He had 
little sympathy for the Peace Democrats, label- 
ing their 1864 platform "silly and evil." His 
pages vote overwhelmingly but not unani- 
mously for Lincoln. In one long chapter, “The 
Tragic Lot of the Freedmen," he passed severe 
judgment on the Lincoln administration for its 
insensitivity and incompetence in dealing with 
this problem. Yet, on the political front he dis- 
played a persistent hostility to Radical Repub- 
licans like Charles Sumner who were most 
concerned about the Negro's welfare. 

As Civil War history, however, the Nevins 
volumes are by no means traditional. Military 
events, treated adequately though somewhat 
discontinuously and with wretched maps, are 
but part of the larger subject, which is the war- 
time nation. No doubt Nevins made his most 
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original contributions in those chapters detail- 
ing the effort behind the fighting, including 
such things as military transportation, in- 
dustrial conversion, procurement of medical sup- 
plies, and the outpouring of war songs. These 
sections make heavy reading, laden as they are 
with names and statistics. But then there are 
other chapters on politics and diplomacy in 
which lively narration and deft character 
sketches quicken the pace again. Beginning 
with Vicksburg, "the organized victory," and 
Gettysburg, "the fumbled victory," these vol- 
umes continue past Appomattox and the trag- 
edy in Ford’s Theater to include two chapters 
on demobilization. It is a suitable ending, but 
there was plainly more to come, and one 
wishes, sadly, that it could have been so. 
DON E. FEHRENBACHER 
Stanford University 


WILLIAM N. STILL JR. Iron Afloat: The Story of 
the Confederate Armorclads. [Nashville:] Van- 
derbilt University Press. 1971. Pp. x, 260. $10.00. 


In his Confederate Shipbuilding (1969) Wil- 
liam N. Still, Jr. gave us a brief, informative 
analysis of the difficulties that hampered South- 
ern construction of warships, both wooden and 
ironclad. In Iron Afloat he concentrates upon 
tbe armor-clad vessels, telling why and how 
they were built and equipped, describing their 
battles in lively narrative style, and showing 
their contribution to the Confederate war ef- 
fort. 

Early in the war the enterprising Confeder- 
ate secretary of the navy, Stephen R. Mallory, 
decided to offset the numerical superiority of 
the Union's wooden fleet by building iron-ar- 
mored warships. In pursuit of this policy “ap- 
proximately fifty ironclads were Jaid down or 
contracted for within the Confederacy, and 
twenty-two of these were commissioned and 
placed in operation." More might have been 
completed had not the Confederate shipbuild- 
ing program encountered chronic difficulties, 
such as shortages of iron and skilled labor, and 
inadequate transportation. In discussing these 
troubles, Still draws repetitiously upon Confed- 
erate Shipbuilding, reprinting a number of 
passages almost verbatim. 

The ironclads were used mainly for river 
and harbor defense, and for this purpose Secre- 
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tary Mallory and his chief naval constructor 
John L. Porter favored casemated rams with 
inclined sides designed to deflect projectiles. 
Modeled after "the prototype Confederate 
ironclad," the Virginia, these warships were 
crude in appearance, slow and clumsy, and gen- 
erally underpowered with inferior engines. Still 
defends them against critics who have empha- 
sized their "makeshift" qualities. As warships, 
he argues, they were "potentially formidable," 
and Union naval commanders feared them. 
However, his own clear exposition of their de- 
fects helps fasten the term “makeshift” in the 
reader's mind. 

His conclusion as to how much the ironclads 
contributed to the Confederate war effort is ju- 
dicious. He points out that first the Virginia 
and later the James River squadron guarded 
stretches of the James against Union naval 
forces, that the Albemarle played an important 
part in the Confederate victory at Plymouth, 
North Carolina, in the spring of 1864, and that 
ironclads strengthened the harbor defenses of 
Savannah, Charleston, Wilmington, and Mo- 
bile. 

HAL BRIDGES 
University of California, 
Riverside 


DAVID M. JORDAN. Roscoe Conkling of New 
York: Voice in the Senate. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 464. $15.00. 


We have long needed a firstrate biography of 
Roscoe Conkling, for his political career was 
important not only to New York but to the na- 
tion during the Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur administrations. 
Frustrated by a lack of relevant manuscripts 
(Conkling destroyed many of his personal pa- 
pers), historians have been inclined to take the 
judgments and generalities of the haughty 
boss's many enemies at face value, and the re- 
sult has been less than satisfactory. Donald B. 
Chidsey published a biography in 1935, but it 
was none too scholarly, and David M. Jordan 
labels it "a popular account." 

Jordan is a practicing attorney in Pennsyl- 
vania who first became interested in Conkling 
as an undergraduate at Princeton. For a dec- 
ade he worked, on his days off and vacations, 
on a full-scale biography of the senator. The 
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product, Jordan's first book, is an often useful 
but badly flawed work that, unfortunately, by 
its sheer bulk, may deter scholars from under- 
taking the thorough study that remains to be 
done. 

The book has strengths. Jordan writes well 
(though the text is padded to a bewildering de- 
gree with common knowledge), he sketches the 
lives of a good many secondary political figures 
whose careers have been almost forgotten in re- 
cent decades, and he has an extraordinarily so- 
phisticated view of James Garfield. He read 
widely in secondary sources, traveled to numer- 
ous archives, made admirable use of the Utica 
Public Library, and called attention to the im- 
portance of the Alonzo B. Cornell papers. But 
the volume's errors and faulty interpretations 
are legion, and one may wonder why the ex- 
perienced editors at Cornell University Press, if 
not Jordan, were unable to catch them. Lim- 
ited space permits mention of but a few. 

Jordan’s failure to examine New York news- 
papers in depth caused him virtually to over- 
look the Conkling machine's tight control of 
New York City Republicanism from 1871 to 
1882. He did not carefully investigate the 
PhelpsDodge case or the New York Custom- 
house controversy, and he badly misconstrues 
the Conklingite struggle with the Hayes admin- 
istration. The account of Conkling's flirtation 
with Tilden during the postelection struggles of 
1856 results in confusion. Jordan overlooks the 
significance of the Conkling-Lamar affair of” 
1879, and his portrayal of the senator's relation- 
ship to Katharine Chase Sprague after 1879 is 
unconvincing. 

Part of the author's difficulties stemmed, 
apparently, from a hasty reading of docu- 
ments—such as the Chester Arthur papers 
in the Library of Congress and the New-York 
Historical Society. Surely his amateurism ham- 
pered his effectiveness. At one point P. R. Lev- 
in's Seven by Chance (1948) is employed as doc- 
umentation; on occasion one is soured by such 
sentences as: "The basic quality of American 
life was materially affected by the depression of 
the seventies" (p. 195). Horace Greeley is com- 
pared with Harold Stassen, James G. Blaine 
with Richard Nixon. And Jordan seems to 
have learned very little from several books he 
cites, such as Ari Hoogenboom's important 
Outlawing the Spoils (1961). 
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As a whole, this is the better of the two Con- 
kling biographies, but it is hoped that histori- 
ans will consider the task unfinished. 

THOMAS C, REEVES 
University of Wisconsin— 
Parkside 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES. The Age of Energy: 
Varieties of American Experience, 1865-1915. 
New York: Viking Press. 1971. Pp. xix, 545. 
$12.50. 


The Age of Energy attempts to locate a “cen- 
ter” or “leading principle” in the period ex- 
tending “from the age of Andrew Johnson to 
the presidency of Woodrow Wilson,” an Amer- 
ican era that by the author’s admission “never 
really attained either political or cultural 
unity.” Professor Jones’s search for the mean- 
ing of the “extraordinarily diverse” forces con- 
tained within a “tumultuous republic” leads 
him to the principle of energy that in an ex- 
tended conceit he applies to the life styles of 
American entrepreneurs, the restless cösmopoli- 
tanism of a new elite, and an aggressive eclecti- 
cism in the arts as well as to the creation of 
material abundance and the robust, unreflec- 
tive tone of Jate nineteenth-century politics. 
There are both advantages and disadvan- 
tages to the concept of energy as an organizing 
idea, the advantages stemming from its sugges- 
tive power and the range it affords the author's 
*insatiable curiosity and lively concern for the 
cultural fact, whether it be the decor of Gilded 
Age sporting palaces, the menus of fashionable 
restaurants catering to gargantuan appetites, 
or the sudden rash of "How to" books signify- 
ing a renewed concern with craftsmanship. Yet 
if the strengths of Professor Jones's fascinating 
survey lie in the province of the descriptive, so 
too dq its limitations—in the inevitable impre- 
cision of the concept of energy as it is stretched 
to cover the bewildering variety of American 
behavior in these years. Thus to take merely 
one example, while it may be instructive in a 
limited sense to consider Walt Whitman and 
John D. Rockefeller as similar embodiments of 
the principle of energy, holding like visions of 
“a happy, wasteless, and plentiful society," the 
suspicion remains that they were, after all, two 
very different sensibilities with widely diver- 
gent systems of values. Something like this re- 
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servation writ large persists and constantly 
qualifies our assent to the argument—our con- 
viction that variety, multiplicity, and idiosyn- 
crasy ultimately triumph despite the author's 
case for underlying unity. 

These doubts are confirmed when Professor 
jones turns to the pragmatic sanction as exem- 
pli&ed in Theodore Roosevelt, the "magnetic 
center" of the age, subordinating "other and 
lesser conflicts" within it. The author eschews 
both the moralistic interpretation of "an age of 
excess" and the bureaucratic preferences im- 
plied in a "search for order." At its deepest 
level, therefore, The Age of Energy seems a re- 
sponse to personality, to that “amazing gallery" 
of powerful and picturesque figures—Annie 
Oakley, Ned Buntline, Adah Isaacs Menken, 
Daniel Drew, Jim Fisk, John D. Rockefeller, 
Andrew Carnegie, and "Theodore Roosevelt— 
in whom various forms of energy come to 
concentrate, What held American society to- 
gether in these years and supplied its citizens 
with such great vitality, Professor Jones argues, 
was the widely shared belief that ultimate 
meaning is determined by practical conse- 
quences and that "you can affirm any two 
things as good if they ‘work’ until you find in 
practice that they cancel each other or that 
something else or some other pair of opposites 
‘work’ better." The question for the historian, 
however, is when and, more particularly, how 
such a handy rationalization occurred to post- 
Civil War America and whether conceiving of 
individual choices and decisions as comparable 
or even contradictory expenditures of energy 
really illuminates an age. 

These questions enmeshed in the central 
concept of the study are mirrored in the form 
of the book, which is a series of persona] essays 
or lectures with which Professor Jones has de- 
lighted generations of students of American 
culture. His presence and voice are constant, 
and what we see most clearly is the process of a 
vigorous mind at work on unshaped material, 
asserting and explaining a method, qualifying 
but making generalizations forcefully, discover- 
ing, quoting at length, cataloging, and combin- 
ing. The result is a kind of "action history" of 
an intellectual engagement with the scaffolding 
intentionally left standing. If the final effect is 
that of a set of "notes toward a definition of 
culture" rather than a satisfying synthesis, we 
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nevertheless sense that here is much the same 
sort of energy that the author so admires in the 
people of the Gilded Age. 
JOHN L. THOMAS 
Brown University 


LAWRENCE D. RICE. The Negro in Texas, 1874- 
1900. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 309. $10.00. 


ARLEN L. FOWLER. The Black Infantry in the 
West, 1869-1891. Foreword by WILLIAM H. 
LECKIE. (Contributions in Afro-American and 
African Studies, Number 6. Negro Universities 
Press Publication.) Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Publishing Corporation. 1971. Pp. xviii, 


167. $9.50. 


Although both these books deal with Negroes 
in the West during brief periods of the post- 
emancipation generation, there is no topical 
overlapping. They both manifest to some extent 
the understandable desire of the doctoral can- 
didate to limit his coverage as much as is per- 
missible. 

The Rice volume is basically a political his- 
tory of Negroes in the black belt and major cit- 
les of Texas from "Redemption" to the disap- 
pearance of the Negro as a political factor, 
with background attention to his economic, so- 
cial, and cultural situations—a geographical 
emphasis that excludes not only Negro soldiers 
and trai] drivers but also the expulsion in 1886 
of the entire Negro population of Comanche 
County. One can sympathize with Dr. Rice's 
wish to avoid “the labyrinth of the Reconstruc- 
tion story," but it is difficult to understand the 
Negro's political situation after “Redemption” 
without more knowledge than is available of 
his position during Republican dominance. 
The Fowler volume, too, does not begin as 
early as one might expect, inasmuch as black 
infantry regiments such as the 62nd, the 116th, 
the 125th, the 38th, and the 41st were repre- 
sented in Texas, Kansas and New Mexico 
prior to 1869. (On the other hand, unless the 
author intended to do more than refer to a sec- 
ondary work, it was ill advised to carry the 
story beyond 1891 to include the grisly and 
tragic Houston mutiny in 1917 by a battalion 
of the Twenty-fourth.) 

The Negro in Texas is a depressing narra- 
tive. The political elimination of the Negro 
was achieved by measures ranging from eco- 
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nomic pressure and the poll tax to expulsion, 
whipping, and murder. Not until 1966 did a 
Negro again sit in the Texas legislature, “Jim 
Crow" coaches were introduced as early as 
1866. Although '"T'exas made greater progress in 
reducing Negro illiteracy than any other south- 
ern state," other cultural and economic devel- 
opments were not impressive. The discussion of 
the Negro press might, however, have included 
mention of Emmett J. Scott, editor of the 
Texas Freeman, 1894-97, and later Booker T. 
Washington's confidential secretary. Rice’s 
book contains no illustrations and, inexplica- 
bly, no map. 

Fowler's volume on the two black infantry 
regiments, the Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
fifth, supplements W. H. Leckie's study of the 
Negro cavalry in the West (1967). Their role 
was unspectacular but indispensable. While the 
dashing Ninth and Tenth Cavalries rode to the 
relief of beleaguered white troops and struck 
unexpected blows at hostile camps, the black 
footsloggers built roads, guarded wagon trains, 
and garrisoned posts; when they did see action, 
however, they demonstrated their worth. Their 
enemies were not merely Indians and outlaws 
but also "racial prejudice and discrimination." 
Ironically, it was after the Twenty-fifth was 
transferred from 'l'exas to the North that it 
lost two soldiers by lynching. On the other 
hand, it enjoyed heart-warmingly friendly rela- 
tions with the people of Missoula, Montana, 
achieved largely although not entirely through ^ 
its magnificent regimental band. Two genera- 
tions later, old-time Missoulians still remember 
this black regiment with affection and respect. 

As contributions to a historical field—the 
Negro in the West—in which until recently lit- 
tle has been done, both these volumes will 
prove highly useful. The Rice volume, in par- 
ticular, also points up how much still remains 
to be done. 

KENNETH WIGGINS PORTER 
University of Oregon 


KENNETH s. LYNN. William Dean Howells: An 
American Life. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 1971. Pp. 372. $13.95. 


A major reason for Professor Lynn's new biog- 
raphy of Howells is to refute the conventional 
view of Howells as a complacent author writ- 
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ing about the complacent society of late nine- 
teenth-century America. Taking “Leslie Fied- 
ler's scornful characterization of Howells. . . . 
as ‘resolutely cheerful, progressive, and sane’ " 
as representative of this critical perspective, 
Lynn attempts to establish the contradictory 
view that "actually Howells was suffering . . . 
from a personal and artistic despair that was 
every inch as profound as the more celebrated 
glooms that gripped Henry Adams, Henry 
James, and Mark Twain. ... As it did to his 
three most gifted literary contemporaries, the 
fin de siecle sometimes seemed to Howells like 
the end of the world." 

But Professor Lynn goes beyond the sugges- 
tion that Howells suffered from the despair of 
his literary contemporaries. He links Howells 
with the existential despair of all modern men. 
“Howells,” he writes, “was a man of modern 
sensibility, whose awareness of life was rooted 
in radical doubt and anxiety. All his life he 
was afflicted by a sense of aloneness, emptiness, 
and the precariousness of his personal being. . . . 
In the climactic psychological breakdown he 
suffered in the mid-1880's, he was overcome by 
the feeling that all his life he had been playing 
roles, and that as an influential man of letters 
in Boston he was fulfilling an outlander's fero- 
cious ambitions at the cost of cutting himself 
off from his deepest emotional needs." 

Professor Lynn is persuasive in his argument 
that Howells suffered from "radical doubt and 
anxiety." His book examines Howells's youth in 
great detail. He uses this biographical context 
to illuminate Howells's first great novel of social 
realism, A Modern Instance. Published in 1881, 
it revealed Howells's profound sense of aliena- 
tion as the central American experience. How- 
ells had become a compulsive worker by the 
time he was an adolescent. He was willing to 
sacrifice friendships and the family he loved in 
order to fulfill his ambitions. He made this 
ruthless search for success the controlling moti- 
vation of Bartley Hubbard, the young hero of 
the novel, who abandons his wife Marcia to be- 
come a free man without responsibility in the 
West. Professor Lynn feels that Howells uses 
the figure of Marcia to express his insights into 
the sexual inhibitions and repressions of his 
America and the peculiar father-daughter rela- 
tionships that developed out of this sexual situ- 
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ation. For Howells the setting of the novel, the 
New England town Equity, is representative of 
the absence of social identity in America that 
dooms Bartley and Marcia to a life without 
meaning other than their own selfish instincts. 
By the middle of the 1880s Howells was 
searching for some new sense of social meaning, 
and he was attracted to the utopianism of Tol- 
stoy. But Lynn finds that while Howells was 
able to borrow the broad social realism of T'ol- 
stoy's War and Peace for his great novel of 
189o, A Hazard of New Fortunes, he could not 
imitate Tolstoy’s commitment to peasant life. 
For the historian of ideas, the methodologi- 

cal problem of Professor Lynn's book is that 
while he succeeds in relating the 'ideas in 
Howells's writings to his biography, he does not 
relate Howells's biography to American or mod- 
ern society. Professor Lynn has described How- 
ell's as one of modern existential despair. 
But Lynn has not defined what he means by 
modern. Is there a peculiar relationship of the 
artist to society in the nineteenth century that 
leads most artists to a sense of existential de- 
spair? Does the middle-class family in the nine- 
teenth century tend to create unhealthy per- 
sonal relationships? Is Howells's sense of a 
national identity crisis in the 1880s representa- 
tive of much of the American middle class at 
that time? Is the American national identity 
crisis part of a larger crisis of middle-class iden- 
tity everywhere in modern civilization? The tra- 
ditional form of the literary biography does not 
make it possible for the intellectual historian 
to address himself to questions like these. 

DAVID W. NOBLE 

University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis 


RICHARD W. SCHWARZ. John Harvey Kellogg, M.D. 
Nashville: Southern Publishing Association. 


1970. Pp. 256. $5.95. 


This is a straightforward and thorough study 
of the public life of John Harvey Kellogg 
(1852-1943), a man of unbelievable talents and 
energies and a man of tremendous influence on 
American life. A power in the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church for about half a century, Kel- 
logg was a well-known and skillful surgeon, a 
prodigious and popular writer on religious, 
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medical, and popular health topics in journals 
and books, an innovator and educator in the 
health fields, a successful public speaker well 
known in the Chautauqua circuit, a big busi- 
ness man, a philanthropist, and more. 

The central theme of his life was what he 
called “biologic living." This was a tenet that 
came right out of the Seventh Day Adventist 
movement, and the movement became the ful- 
erum from which Kellogg launched his many 
enterprises. Biologic living entailed a vege- 
tarian diet and abstinence from alcohol, tea, 
coffee, and cocoa. It included also fresh air, ex- 
ercise, and cleanliness. The Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium was his monument to these ideas. But 
most important in the pursuit of his many 
ideas and fads in the dietary field, Kellogg de- 
veloped the process of flaking cereal and thus 
not only was the dry cereal industry of Battle 
Creek begun (the Kellogg involved in the tre- 
mendous expansion of the industry, however, 
was John’s brother, William), but the breakfast 
habits of the American population were 
changed. John Kellogg, too, was the inventor 
of peanut butter and, it is also worth noting, of 
a mechanical exercise horse. 

All of the details are to be found in Dr. 
Schwarz’s book, which, unfortunately, does not 
provide the student with documentation. In- 
stead he is referred to the dissertation at the 
University of Michigan upon which this book 
is based. The reader might find much more 
convenient the comprehensive list of sources 
given in Gerald Carson's Cornflake Crusade 
(1957). 

More important, however, is the fact that 
one does not come away from this book with 
any sense of understanding the personality of 
its hero or of the intellectual forces that turned 
him from a fundamentalist into something of a 
pantheist and a believer in organic evolution. 
We are never quite sure how much of Kellogg 
was showmanship, egotism, and avarice for 
money or for power and how much was gen- 
uine Christianity and humanitarianism, al- 
though it must be admitted that such profiles 
would be difficult to draw. The Kellogg story 
is, moreover, too often isolated from the main- 
streams of American life. In short, like Dr. Kel- 
logg's "Protose"—a meat-like vegetable protein 
food he developed—the book is substantial, in- 
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teresting, filling, but somehow not quite satisfy- 
ing. 
DAVID L. COWEN 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


RICHARD D. WALTER. 3. Weir Mitchell, M.D.— 
Neurologist: A Medical Biography. Springfield, 
Il: Charles C. Thomas. 1970. Pp. viii, 232. 
$9-75- 

Dr. Walter, himself a neurologist on the staff 
of the UCLA Center for Health Sciences, has 
written a fourth biography of S. Weir Mitchell, 
who was certainly the most celebrated and per- 
haps the most important neurologist and psy- 
chiatrist practicing in late nineteenth-century 
America. 'The subtitle of this book, “A Medical 
Biography," helps to clarify its relationship 
with Anna Burr's Weir Mitchell: His Life and 
Letters (1929), Exnest Earnest's S. Weir Mitchell: 
Novelist and. Physician (1950), and David Rein's 
S. Weir Mitchell as a Psychiatric Novelist (1952). 

Dr. Walter’s introductory statement, which 
amounts to a description of his biographical 
methods and purpose, clarifies even further: 
"the present 'biography' resembles in many re- 
spects a volume of collected works. The biogra- 
pher has served more as an editor, and the 
frequent quotations and excerpts from the origi- 
nal make this apparent. It is hoped that this 
direct exposure to Weir Mitchell will prove 
more interesting and helpful to those training 
in the fields of neurology, psychiatry, and neu- 
rosurgery than the more traditional strategy of 
paraphrase and pontification." Presumably this 
"biography" takes its place in a series includ- 
ing Sir William Osler: Aphorisms from His 
Bedside Teachings and Writings, The Unique 
Legacy of Doctor Hughlings Jackson, Early 
Days in the Mayo Clinic, and Garrison's His- 
tory of Neurology. 

Weir Mitchells reputation was established 
in 1864 with the publication of Gunshot 
Wounds and Other Injuries of Nerves, which 
grew out of his hospital service as a Civil War 
surgeon. His fame came with the "Rest Cure" 
in the mid-1870s, and his celebrity was consum- 
mated in 1897 with the publication of Hugh 
Wynne, which Thomas Bailey Aldrich put in 
tandem with The Scarlet Letter with his pro- 
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nouncement that they were the "two great 
American novels.” 

Mitchell was a strikingly accomplished and 
versatile man in whom many of the currents 
and tensions of Victorian America are vividly 
illustrated. Women's liberation  polemicists 
could have a field day with him (but only by 
side-stepping the paradox created by the ob- 
vious fact that he was eminently successful 
with his women patients); his series of medical 
handbooks written for laymen—which are, 
among other things, commentaries on the so- 
cial bases of psychic disorder in America—are 
worthy of monographic study themselves; his 
test of William Osler with the cherry pits raises 
intriguing questions about the  interrela- 
tionship between etiquette and professional 
performance at a time during which the profes- 
sionalization of the professioris was occurring. 
That merely begins a list of rich possibilities in 
Mitchell's life awaiting exploitation by a biog- 
rapher who wishes to make some splendid 
triangulations between a man, his milieu, and. 
post-Civil War American society. Should such 
a. biography be written, quite likely it will be 
as much a study of social ideas and values as an 
account of medical and literary achievements. 

PETER F. WALKER 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


THOMAS PARKE HUGHES. Elmer Sperry: Inventor 
and Engineer. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1971. Pp. xvii, 348. $15.00. 

Professor Hughes's Sperry is not only an in- 
tensely interesting study of a highly competent 
and inventive American engineer, it is also a 
model of the publisher's art. Both Hughes and 
the Johns Hopkins Press are to be congratu- 
lated upon the excellent way in which both the 
textual and graphical materials have been pre- 
sented. The use of a large format with wide 
margins that have allowed the presentation of 
notebook pages, patent drawings, letterheads, 
and other memorabilia illustrating the points 
being made in the text is a boon to the reader. 
One of the advantages of the person Sperry was 
and of the business in which he was engaged, 
which required tremendous documentation in 
order to fight patent interference suits, was 
that he left thousands of letters, sketches, note- 
books, and the like. Thus it would be assumed 
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that it would be easy to document his career as 
inventor, scientist, entrepreneur, and maker of 
machines, processes, and systems. Even so, 
Hughes quite often has to use terms such as 
"about" and "around" in reference even to 
years because he has not been able to find 
exact dates. 

Elmer Sperry is one of the cluster of Ameri- 
cans produced by the Industrial Revolution 
who made their names as individuals before 
specialization and corporate group research 
and development usurped the field. Sperry 
lacked a college education, though he attended 
some lectures at Cornell. But he had an intui- 
tive genius for seeing where the weaknesses in 
others' ideas lay, for examining patents to see 
what they did not cover, and for the concep- 
tion and engineering development to produc- 
tion of his own solutions. 

Sperry had one great inherent advantage 
over his rivals in that he learned early the ne- 
cessity for feedback, and whether he was con- 
trolling electric current for arc lights in the 
188os or auto pilots in the 1920s, many of the 
same principles were applied. More than this, 
Sperry was a practical entrepreneur. He devel- 
oped those ideas for which he could get capital 
and sold them, taking royalties and consultan- 
cies when they were developed. In general his 
interest in a field lasted about five years, and 
he moved out as soon as big business moved in. 

Students of American history, whether they 
are in economic, technological, or general his- 
tory, should read this book for an intimate un- 
derstanding of the position of the inventor-en- 
trepreneur from 1880 to 1930. They will find 
that the reason Sperry teamed up with the 
navy in the development of gyro-stabilizing was 
not that he was or wanted to be a warmonger, 
but rather that since the merchant marine was 
not willing to capitalize research and develop- 
ment, he followed his natural instinct for going 
where money could be obtained to further the 
work in which he was interested. 

If one can suggest any criticisms of Sperry, 
they lie in the failure to integrate the story 
more fully into the general trend of develop- 
ments in the United States and elsewhere and 
that the aeronautical terminology is weak, per- 
haps from being too close to Sperry's notes. 

ROBIN HIGHAM 
Kansas State University 
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GLENDON SCHUBERT. The Constitutional Polity. 
(The Gaspar G. Bacon Lecture on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, 1968.) Boston: Bos- 
ton University Press. 1970. Pp. xviii, 195. $6.50. 


This book by Glendon Schubert, a distin- 
guished professor of political science long rec- 
ognized as the dean of the behavioral school of 
judicial analysis, well illustrates the advantages 
and the weaknesses of behaviorism as a tech- 
nique for studying the Supreme Court. Origi- 
nally prepared as the 1968 Gaspar G. Bacon 
Lecture on the Constitution (sponsored by Bos- 
ton University), the book represents Schubert's 
synthesis of behaviorist findings on the role of 
the Supreme Court in policy making since 
1921. (Conventional analysis is reluctantly ac- 
cepted by Schubert wherever the behaviorists 
have not yet trod.) Schubert devotes separate 
chapters, each covering the 1921 to 1969 time 
span, to policy "output," ideological "input," 
and the responses to Court policy. Inevitably 
there is considerable overlap and much of the 
material is familiar, but the book still makes 
absorbing reading. 

Perhaps Schubert's most valuable analysis is 
on the 1930s. Combining simple calculations 
with sound historical perspective, he under- 
scores the great divide of 1937. He finds the 
Court at the commencement of the struggle 
with the president “every bit as devious and 
dissimulative” (p. 28, referring to the Hot Oil 
case) as Roosevelt would be two years later. On 
the switch in 1937, Schubert quite properly re- 
fuses to be taken in (unlike other constitutional 
authorities) by Roberts's “self-serving memo- 
randum” that attributed his change of vote on 
the minimum wage cases to a legal technicality. 


Schubert concludes that all nine of the pre-: 


Black justices, including the "Wilsonian-Pro- 
gressive" liberal bloc, were too conservative for 
the unfolding New Deal. Roosevelt's attack on 
longevity thus had real point to it. 

Interesting observations abound in the book, 
usually based on vote counting in conjunction 
with astute analysis. T'wo examples are the 
chance effect of John H. Clarke's premature 
resignation in 1922, which deprived the Court 
of its "very first modern liberal," and the odd 
consequence of the Frankfurter-Harlan deser- 
tion of the liberal bloc in 1959, which left 
freshman Justice Stewart in the crucial middle 
position until Frankfurter's retirement in 
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1962. On the Warren era Schubert is highly fa- 
vorable, especially to the great period from 
1963 to 1969, when the Warren Court gave to 
many and diverse civil libertarian causes a “de- 
gree of favorable support" probably une- 
qualled by any other court in the history of the 
world. 

The basic limitation of Schubert's book (and 
cven more so of behaviorist studies in general, 
which usually lack Schubert's sense of history) 
lies in its one-dimensional view of the justices 
and their work on the Court. By derivation the 
"input" side of Schubert's mix must be taken 
with considerable skepticism as a satisfactory 
explanation of change in the role of the Court. 

Scorning on the one hand “legalistic doctrine 
and opinion verbiage" and similarly patroniz- 
ing, if more respectful, to the nonquantified 
scholarship of Alpheus T. Mason, Walton Ham- 
ilton, and the like, Schubert stays relentlessly 
with the typical behavioral categories of lib- 
eral and conservative, subdivided into eco- 
nomic and political. Within these categories 
the justices stand emplaced with their "policy 
preferences" (little more than Pavlovian re- 
sponses, it would appear from some behavior- 
ists). That a justice may have a constitutional 
philosophy that will lead him at times contrary 
to his policy preferences or that a justice, be- 
cause he accepts settled Jaw, will indeed vote 
many times (usually on unanimous issues) con- 
trary to his private wishes are seemingly incon- 
sequential alternatives to Schubert and his 
school. The analysis makes no pretense of even 
considering the constitutional legitimacy of a 
justice's position. He is simply scaled on the 
chart and his "inconsistent" votes labeled de- 
viations. 

I would be the last to deny the influence on 
a justice's decisions of his result preferences 
(my own work has certainly emphasized judi- 
cial attitudes and values). The broad syndrome 
of judicial conservatism versus judicial liberal- 
ism is clear enough in any term of the Court. 
Nor has my current association with the law- 
yer's approach particularly endeared me to pro- 
fessional legalism. But it is impossible to 
explain Frankfurter without serious considera- 
tion of his intellectual convictions in regard to 
judicial self-restraint—constitutionall wrong, 
pedantically dogmatic, and ultimately oppres- 
sive as I believe they were. And can Harlan be 
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dismissed as simply a low-ranker on the liber- 
al-conservative scale when we consider his skill- 
ful sensitivity and occasional decisiveness in 
such opinions as Yates v. United States (emas- 
culating the conspiracy-to-advocate clause of 
the Smith Act) and N.A.4.C.P. v. Alabama 
(protecting the NAACP against state harrass- 
ment and establishing freedom of association as 
a viable constitutional right)? One would never 
guess from Schubert’s analysis that justices 
make constitutional law as well as public policy. 

Schubert, of course, does not deny the varied 
institutional functions of the justices but as- 
serts in the preface that his concern is simply 
with their input on policy. The result, how- 
ever, is a grossly skewed view of the Court and 
the individual justices, the more deplorable 
since behaviorism is so much the fashion in 
political science departments. 

It is in the consideration of Hugo Black's 
last years on the Court that Schubert's ap- 
proach really runs aground. On the positive 
side, he makes effective use of case-wte compi- 
lations to drive home what we all sensed—that 
Black had sharply plummeted on the liberal- 
conservative scales. In the 1968 term Black be- 
came "the Warren Court's anchorman on civil 
liberties, dissenting forty-one times (twenty-five 
of these alone) against the sixty-eight split pro- 
civil liberties decisions in which he partici- 
pated" (p. 118). To Schubert this precipitous 
drop bears the mark of "cultural obsolescence" 
and “psychophysiological senescence" (sic). Re- 
fusing to accept Black's strict constitutional lit- 
eralism at face value, he accuses Black of shift- 
ing his "ideology . . . to remain in touch with 
his explicit conservative policy goals." In the 
course of his indictment, Schubert misstates an 
important Black opinion (p. 189, n. 52), misin- 
terprets the 1964 sit-in decisions, and describes 
Black as "leader of the die-hard opposition to 
the Court's expansive policy of racial egalitari- 
anism" (p. 119) To anyone who has noted 
Black’s powerful language in 1969 as Circuit 
Justice for the Fifth Circuit when he set the 
groundwork for Alexander v. Holmes (the 
Burger Court's decision outlawing “all deliber- 
ate speed"), Schubert's charges must seem cru- 
elly unfair. 

True it is that Black's innate traditionalism, 
like that of many another liberal gentleman, 
quickly surfaced in the mid-:960s in reaction 
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to the shock waves of increasingly militant 
protest, ghetto rioting, and the dramatic polariz- 
ing of generations. Yet even then Black's opin- 
ions were still grounded in constitutional for- 
malism (even the Vietnam arm band opinion, 
painful reading though it is) against a back- 
drop, it must be remembered, of unprece- 
dented judicial activism. At bottom Schubert's 
accusations are reduced to a complaint that 
Black's "policy outputs" were too conservative 
for the times. 

I have other quarrels with the book, such as 
Schubert's prejudicial treatment of radicalism 
when he contrasts it to conservatism and liber- 
alism, and his casual labeling of Justice Doug- 
las as a "spokesman for radicalism." There is 
no index, no bibliography, no table of cases; 
and the footnotes are at the back without bene- 
fit of page references at the top. 

Despite these criticisms, T'he Constitutional 
Polity is well worth reading. It has much to 
say, and in compressed space too, about the Su- 
preme Court since World War I. Schubert's 
writing is smooth, lucid, taut; even his statistics 
are handled gracefully What a shame that so 
perceptive and mature a scholar should feel 
bound by the thesis that one must make a mea- 
surable science out of human (that is, judicial) 
behavior. 

ARNOLD M. PAUL 
Stanford. Law School 


R. ALAN LAWSON. The Failure of Independent 
Liberalism, 1930-1941. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1971. Pp. 822. $7.95. 


'The title of this study does not clarify its con- 
tents. It is an intellectual history of a diverse 
collection of social critics of the 1930s who op- 
erated somewhere in the unchartable area be- 
tween the New Deal and doctrinaire Marxism. 
Lawson calls his thinkers "independent liber- 
als" (there are ten to twelve major ones, but 
Lawson does not confine himself to them), and 
his problems begin at once. The men seem in- 
dependent enough, but they were certainly not 
all liberals, even in the broad meaning of the 
term. Note the leading figures: John Dewey, 
Lewis Mumford, Howard Odum, Horace Kal- 
len, Louis Adamic, George Soule, Stuart Chase, 
Altred Bingham, Lewis Lorwin, Herbert Agar, 
Allen Tate, Archibald MacLeish, and Waldo 
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Frank. Lawson grapples resourcefully with 
their diversity. He discerns a group of "prag- 
matic rationalists" whose guide was experimen- 
tal reason and who usually favored some sort 
of collectivist planning. Then there were the 
“liberal traditionalists,” men who would have 
preferred a society and social policy that 
strengthened organic social ties; the latter are 
further subdivided into “regionalists,” such as 
Mumford, Odum, and the Southern agrarians, 
and "cultural pluralists,” such as Kallen and 
Adamic. Later Lawson adds the “Great Tradi- 
tion" spokesmen as another subcategory—men 
such as MacLeish and Waldo Frank. 

I do not, it must be clear, find Lawson's or- 
ganizing categories successful. Categories and 
labels multiply until they are often a hin- 
drance, not a help. The book is further frag- 
mented by an episodic organization in which 
men are analyzed in brief sections, often sev- 
eral times, and there are occasional discussions 
of the appeal of fascism, literature in the 1930s, 
the cooperative movement, and other subjects 
whose relation to the argument is not always 
clear. Even the word failure does not unify 
these men, for, as the author admits, they 
failed only to secure their social goals. Ac- 
tually, he finds of most of them that they “ana- 
lyzed cogently, often profoundly, and were not 
discredited by events." 

Despite these flaws, the book is valuable. 
The intellectuals who remained critics of the 
dominant liberalism of the 1930s have long 
needed analysis, and Lawson is a perceptive, 
thoughtful critic. He has given us our first his- 
torical study of the careers of Stuart Chase and 
George Soule, who were not only impressive 
social commentators but men of some intellec- 
tual influence. Lawson's extended treatments 
of Dewey and Mumford are substantial contri- 
butions. The parts of the book add up to more 
than the whole, for it was impossible in the 
end to make a whole out of these careers, 

There are no startling conclusions here, but 
students of the 1950s will be interested to note, 
for example, the shift in mood and focus that 
came to all the "independent liberals" after 
1936 with the popular endorsement of the New 
Deal and the approach of war between totali- 
tarian states. At the end of the volume Lawson 
is discussing Paul Goodman, a characteristic di- 
version in a pleasantly meandering book. But 
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along the way we have had new insights into 
some familiar and a few unappreciated intel- 
lectuals. The Allan Nevins Prize was granted 
the book not for its organizational mastery, one 
assumes, or because it is entirely free of opaque 
phrase, but for the general gracefulness of its 
style and the balance of its judgments. 

OTIS L. GRAHAM, JR. 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara 


CHARLES F. O'BRIEN. Sir William Dawson: A Life 
in Science and Religion. (Memoirs of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Volume 84.) Phila- 
delphia: the Society. 1971. Pp. vii, 207. $3.00. 


john William Dawson is a significant nine- 
teenth-century Canadian geologist, educator, 
and author worthy of a firstrate biography. 
Charles F. O'Brien's work is basically an intel- 
lectual history treating Dawson as a controver- 
sialist. Thus the reader should be forewarned 
that O'Brien's book, despite its title, is not a 
detailed ‘account of Dawson's career either in 
science or religion, but of his participation in 
several nineteenth-century scientific and reli- 
gious controversies. The disputes considered 
are geology and Genesis polygenism, evolu- 
tion, the Eozoón controversy, and the issue of 
continental glaciers versus icebergs in account- 
ing for the effects of glaciation. With the ex- 
ception of the last issue, O'Brien views these 
disputes as having a rational connection to 
Dawson's overriding interest in combating evo- 
lution and in presenting "his Paleyite ap- 
proach to science." And O'Brien notes with ap- 
propriate insight that "the key to Dawson's 
career as a controversialist was his use of Cana- 
dian materials to enter the mainstream of nine- 
teenth-century controversy." In sum, O'Brien 
shows an understanding of the complex scien- 
tific and religious issues in dispute and traces 
with care Dawson’s and his opponents’ views. 
'The result is a contribution to the history of 
science. 

In justifying his study, O'Brien maintains 
that Dawson's "historical relevance in carrying 
on the search for a synthesis of the two theolo- 
gies—natural and revealed—is much greater 
than his contributions to either education or 
natural science." One has the feeling that the 
wish is father to the thought, and the evidence 
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presented or omitted nourishes a skepticism of 
O'Brien's thesis. While one may portray Daw- 
son as a man applying a keen mind to a losing 
cause, the resulting portrait is unfinished. To 
diminish his contributions to geology in gen- 
eral and paleobotany in particular, to slight his 
administrative abilities and successes in the de- 
velopment of McGill University, and to treat 
less significantly his share of professional scien- 
tific honors—a not unreliable indication of his 
scientific reputation—requires further reflec- 
tion upon Dawson's historical importance. 

In his "Notes on the Sources" O'Brien 
wisely recognizes the quality of A. Hunter Du- 
pree's Gray and Edward Lurie's Agassiz; it is to 
be lamented that he did not follow that tradi- 
tion in providing a well-defined portrait of 
Dawson. 

WALTER L. BERG 
Central Washington State College 


DARCY RIBEIRO. The Americas and Civilization. 
Translated from the Portuguese by LINTON 
LOMAS BARREIT and MARIE MCDAVID BARRETT. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1971. 


Pp. 510. $15.75. 

Darcy Ribeiro, a Brazilian anthropologist, 
might better have entitled this book Latin 
America: Victim of Imperialism. Decked out in 
the traditional trappings of scholarship (foot- 
notes, bibliography, and scatterings of social 
science jargon), the work presents a politically 
partisan attack rather than a scholarly analysis. 
Using a historical approach within a Marxian 
ideological framework, the author sets out to 
investigate the causes of the material progress 
of the United States and the economic back- 
wardness of Latin Ámerica. He concludes that 
imperialism is the sole cause. Even historians 
who subscribe to such a simplified view are 
likely to be disappointed in Ribeiro's ineffec- 
tual attempts at historical proof. 

The general tone of the study is quickly set 
in the portrait of Iberian civilization, which is 
described in the crudest terms of the Black 
Legend. “Terrorism,” "oppression," "torture," 
"salvationistic fanaticism," and "plunder" are 
typical of the terms applied by Ribeiro to the 
Latin American colonial regimes, The author's 
credibility in the field of history may possibly 
be measured by his charge that “viruses, bacilli, 
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and germs” were used as “one of the decisive 
weapons of the conquest.” ` 

The wicked enipires of Spain and Portugal 
are contrasted to the benign imperial construc- 
tions of the Aztecs and the Incas. The author 
glosses over the bloody and forceful processes 
of Indian imperialism and would have us be- 
lieve that these theocratic empires "crystal. 
lized." Slavery and serfdom in Aztec society, so 
obnoxious to Ribeiro in Europe, are depicted 
as merely parts of a "stratified social structure." 
The practice of human sacrifice on a lavish 
scale is passed off as part of a world conception 
in which the Aztecs were supporters of “life 
and prosperity for all.” The author's failure to 
mention the Inca custom of mitima or miti- 
maes, by which large population groups were 
uprooted and moved hundreds of miles for the 
convenience of the empire, is curious in the 
light of his denunciation of European nations 
for allegedly using colonists as human cattle. 
Obviously a double standard is applied in the 
judgment of European and Indian empires. 

The depiction of Anglo-American history in 
this work is an outlandish caricature that 
abounds in factual errors and naive interpreta- 
tions. To cite only a few egregious examples, 
Ribeiro states that English colonists came to 
America because they were displaced by the ex- 
pansion of cattle raising; independence was 
"won as a project of whites of the north, split- 
ting the nation . . . in the fight to abolish slav- 
ery”; and the Founding Fathers, during the 
American Revolution, sought to monopolize 
the colonial exploitation of Latin America. 
Since the early days of nationhood, we are told, 
the United States has engaged in an interna- 
tional plot to retard the development of the 
rest of the hemisphere. The current feeble pol- 
icy of the United States of fostering world pop- 
ulation control is seen by Ribeiro as a sinister 
*power policy aimed at continuing the depend- 
ence of Latin America." 

Those interested in a serious, scholarly treat- 
ment of the negative influences of imperialism 
on Latin America will be well advised to look 
elsewhere. The writings of Víctor Raúl Haya 
de la Torre and Manuel Ugarte are more in- 
formative in many respects on the subject of 
imperialism. The chief utility of Ribeiro's 
study lies in its contemporary presentation of 
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the anti-imperialist views of the political Left 
in Latin America. 
MARK J. VAN AKEN 
California State College, 
Hayward 


NORMAN NEWTON. T'homas Gage in Spanish 
America. (Great Travellers.) New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1969. Pp. 214. $4.75. 


Thomas Gage's perceptive but malicious de- 
scription of life in seventeenth-century Spanish 
America was, and still is, controversial. To 
read it judiciously, one must know the author 
well, and Norman Newton's book is adequate 
for this purpose. However, it is no substitute 
for Gage's original The English-American: His 
Travail by Sea and Land (1648), nor for its 
scholarly versions edited by Arthur P. Newton 
(1928) and J. Eric S. Thompson (1958). Rather, 
this is a popularization, an artful paraphrase 
and condensation of the original text flavored 
with a few direct quotations and extended with 
additional information on Gage and his mi- 
lieu. 

In this treatment the protagonist emerges as 
something of a scoundrel. Although trained by 
the Jesuits, Gage became a Dominican; having 
volunteered for missionary work in the Spanish 
Philippines, he deserted on reaching Mexico 
and fled to Guatemala. There, first as a college 
teacher and then as an Indian village priest, he 
amassed a tidy fortune in twelve years, but dur- 
ing his unauthorized return to England in 
1637, he lost it all to pirates. In troubled Eng- 
land he renounced his Roman Catholic reli- 
gion and then his Anglican faith. Espousing 
the Puritan cause and conspiring against his 
Catholic family and friends, he published his 
vindictive travel memoirs (as propaganda for 
Oliver Cromwell's "Western Design”), and 
served as a chaplain in the English conquest of 
Spanish Jamaica in 1655. There he died the 
following year. 

Newton makes no attempt to whitewash 
Gage's unsavory acts, but neither does he ac- 
cept the persistent allegation that Gage, while 
serving as a friar in the Spanish colonies, was 
actually a spy for the English government. 

MAX L. MOORHEAD 
University of Oklahoma 
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CELSO FURTADO. Economic Development of Latin 
America: A Survey from Colonial Times to the 
Cuban Revolution. Translated by SUZETTE MAC- 
EDO. (Cambridge Latin American Studies, Num- 
ber 8.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1970. Pp. xvi, 271. Cloth $10.50, paper $2.45. 


Celso Furtado is one of a small group of Latin 
American economists with a substantial aca- 
demic reputation in and beyond Latin America 
who have held important policy-making posi- 
tions and whose writings have been widely cir- 
culated in English. His best known mono- 
graph—at least to historians—is The Economic 
Growth of Brazil: A Survey from Colonial to 
Modern Times (1963). The similarity in the 
subtitles of this work and the book under re- 
view requires comment because in contrast to 
the Brazilian study, this book is not a survey in 
any historical sense. The colonial period is dis- 
posed of in pages 8-18 and the nineteenth cen- 
tury is covered in the following fifteen pages. 
The remaining 260 pages of text deal with the 
twentieth century, effectively with the years 
since 1929. A sense of the past as an integral 
part of the present, however, pervades the 
whole study, and so in introducing topics such 
as agrarian reform or the Cuban Revolution, 
Furtado provides succinct and provocative 
summaries of past events designed to explain 
why things now happen as they do and how 
the past conditions present-day political res- 
ponses to economic pressures. 

Furtado is the most prolific and one of the " 
more persuasive proponents of the position 
that effective analysis of development requires 
special formulations to fit various historic proc- 
esses if it is to be precise and pertinent. The 
past, however, can be viewed differently by 
economists as well as by historians. His reada- 
ble expository style as translated by Suzette 
Macedo makes it possible for the noneconomist 
to bring Furtado's vision easily into focus. "The 
obvious danger is that such a person might ac- 
cept his arguments without any awareness of 
alternative economic approaches to the situa- 
tion. His is a historically informed and ration- 
ally ordered, if somewhat evangelical, mind at 
work—the founding rock of the church in this 
instance being the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. 

The gospel of this text is that external forces 
are primarily responsible for the dependent 
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state of Latin America’s economy and that na- 
tional planning must be in response to this sit- 
uation. A few of the many examples cited in 
their specific national and regional historical 
context are unfavorable terms of trade for agri- 
cultural and mineral exports; the extent to 
which such traditional exports inhibit the ca- 
pacity for innovation and reduce land owner- 
ship to a mechanism for extracting a surplus 
from an economy with a low level of produc- 
tion rather than serving as a basis for organiz- 
ing agricultural production; inelasticity of mar- 
ket; import-substitution limited to nondurable 
goods; the braking effect of the gold standard 
and the structure of international finance be: 
cause of the high volume of foreign exchange 
reserve required; the difficulties in. developing 
technological competence as new industries are 
simply local subsidiaries of international 
groups, mainly North American; and a new 
and complex form of dependence on the out- 
side world through the growing use of interna- 
tional credit agencies such as the World Bank 
as financial intermediaries for national govern- 
ments. The variations in national situations 
are drawn from the cases of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, and Mexico and after 1950, 
Venezuela and Peru. , 

One does not have to accept the theoretical 
validity of Furtado's position, but one would 
be ill advised to attempt an understanding of 
what is taking place in most Latin American 
nations today without a comprehension of his 
vision of the "wide process of social change as 
seen in the context of historica] reality," It is 
more fully available in this book than in any 
of his earlier essays. 

JOHN P. HARRISON 
University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


FREDERICK C. TURNER. Catholicism and Political 
Development in: Latin America, Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1971. Bs 
xv, 272. $8.75. 


Since Fidel Castro came to power, the social 
and economic crises that afflict most of Latin 
America have aroused expressions of concern 
among some of the region's lay and clerical 
Catholic leaders. Professor Turner’s book ex- 
amines and vigorously applauds these newly 
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emerging patterns of Catholic thought. Accord- 
ing to Turner, who has assembled an impres- 
sive array of interviews, pastoral messages, and 
periodical articles to buttress his case, increas- 
ingly numerous and influential elements 
within the laity and the clergy have reoriented 
their goals and are calling for an activist, so- 
cially concerned Church that encourages par- 
ticipation in reformist political movements. Al- 
though he admits that powerful traditionalist 
elements oppose the reformers, he hypothesizes 
that already between one-fifth and one-third of 
the clergy is “progressive,” and he is cautiously 
optimistic that reform ‘trends will continue. Ed- 
uardo Frei, Christian Democratic president of 
Chile between 1964 and 1940, becomes for 
Turner a model of what concerned Catholic 
laymen can achieve. United States foreign pol- 
icy, we are advised, ought discreetly to throw 
strong support to progressive Catholic political 
groups that achieve power. 

The book is packed with worthwhile anec- 
dotes and interesting information, much of it 
new. Career sketches of reform leaders like 
Father Camilo Torres and Archbishop Hélder 
Cámara, along with illuminating analyses ‘of 
the Church’s accommodations with authoritar- 
ian political leaders ranging from Stroessner in 
Paraguay to Castro in Cuba, make for lively 
reading. The book may achieve one of the au- 
thor’s goals, to stimulate public attention in 
the United States to the changes taking place 
within Latin American Catholicism. But 
Turner, in my judgment, does not prove his 
case that the reformers represent the wave of 
the future. The book unfortunately avoids 
studying the exercise of power within the hier- 
archical and bureaucratized Latin Churches. 
The seemingly endless quotes from progressive 
Catholic intellectuals that the author employs 
hardly add up to a convincing argument that 
the hierarchy in most countries is willing to 
make basic policy changes. Turner apparently 
hopes that an aroused laity will eventually 
force the Jeadership to change course, but the 
book’s lack of empirical evidence as well as its 
strong reliance on the probably unique Chi- 
lean case weaken the argument. As Turner 
himself admits, we need much empirical re- 
search on Latin American Catholicism. 

CARL SOLBERG 
University of Washington 
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HUGH THOMAS. Cuba: The Pursuit of Freedom. 
New York: Harper and Row. 1971. Pp. xxiv, 
1696. $20.00. 


This is a remarkable book—all 1,700 pages, 116 
chapters and 14 appendixes, 11 "books" an 
epilogue, and five and a half pounds of it. It is 
not simply that it is monumental, virtually en- 
cyclopedic; it can also be fairly described as 
balanced, thoroughly researched, and insight- 
ful. For the narrative of the decade from 1952 
to 1962 it might be considered definitive. 

The author characterizes "his own study: 
"Half of it, plainly, is history; but in the sec- 
ond half I enter upon contemporary politics, 
and by the time the Revolution of 1959 is 
reached I am in a no-man'sland between his- 
tory, politics, sociology and journalism." In a 
more Orthodox way Thomas has set himself 
the task of presenting the two centuries be- 
tween the British capture of Havana in 1762 
and the missile crisis of 1962. The post-1962 
years are treated more summarily in the epi- 
logue, and narrative is secondary to analysis. 

The initial date of 1762 is more defensible 
than the terminal one of 1962. Prior to 1462 
Cuba had been largely stagnant; after the Brit- 
ish withdrawal in 1763 as part of the general 
settlements of that year, conditions in Cuba 
were never really the same, even during the 
next century of seemingly solid Spanish con- 
trol. But to end the study, in effect, with the 
resolution of the missile crisis is unfortunate. 
Granted that October 1962 was a crisis point, 
the author's sources for the next half dozen 
years must have been virtually as good as for 
the preceding half dozen and, recognizing the 
author's wariness of trying to write "recent his- 
tory," it still would have been most useful to 
have his same detailed treatment of the rest of 
the 1960s. 

Professor “Thomas (of the University of 
Reading) has consulted an amazingly wide va- 
riety of sources; much of the account of the 
1960s is drawn from personal contacts made on 
a number of trips to Cuba. In very skillful 
fashion he weaves together, on an almost day- 
to-day basis for critical periods, the tangled 
skein of developments. 

"Thomas rigorously excludes incidental value 
judgments, so often introduced even uncon- 
sciously by writers on controversial topics in 
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their choice of adjectives, their introduction of 
casual laudatory or critical phrases, and in 
other ways. In certain chapters or parts of 
chapters, of course, he designedly enters into 
analysis and evaluation and in them he does 
not hesitate to speak his mind. Perhaps one of 
the severest tests of the objectivity of any 
writer on contemporary Cuba is how he deals 
with Fidel Castro. In general Thomas goes 
right down the middle, viewing the líder 
máximo neither through the rose-tinted glasses 
usually worn by Herbert Matthews nor with 
the passionate and pathetic hostility of, for ex- 
ample, Manuel Urrutia. His stance as an Eng- 
lishman adds to his objectivity. 

For the most part the study is oriented to- 
ward political developments, but occasional 
chapters digress to deal with social organiza- 
tion (in both a broad and a narrow sense), eco- 
nomic problems and activities, the cultural and 
literary scene, and other matters. The appen- 
dixes introduce a wide variety of materials of 
genealogical, ethnological, statistical, anecdo- 
tal, and other sorts. Useful capsule biographi- 
cal information about some of tbe lesser actors 
in the marathon unfolding is occasionally in- 
cluded in the meticulous footnoting. 

In not too obtrusive fashion Thomas deals 
from time to time with the problem of his vol- 
ume subtitle, the Cuban pursuit of freedom. 
In his concluding pages, for example, he says: 
“Yet the obsession with freedom creates its own 
bondage, and is there not doubt whether in 
any real sense even Castro is a free man? He 
imposes his personality on Cuba but, like all 
Cuban rulers, he is at the mercy of the sugar 
markets as of the twenty-year relative stagna- 
tion in the Cuban economy which he has not 
arrested. In part, too, he is the creation of the 
dreams of Cubans for a revolutionary leader of 
epic stature, just as he is the articulate expres- 
sion of a nation whose 'authentic qualities' in- 
clude what is usually known as ‘gaiety’ . .. 
The long shadows of past habits stretch across 
the most radical reforms, either blacking them 
out or giving them quite different colours.” 

This study goes far toward clarifying the col- 
ors in the confused kaleidoscope that is con- 
temporary Cuba. 

RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 
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FRANKLIN W. KNIGHT. Slave Society in Cuba dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Gentury. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press. 1970. Pp. xxi, 228. 
$10.00. 


The hypothesis that slavery in the Iberian colo- 
nies was more humane than that of the Anglo- 
Saxon colonies and countries was given schol- 
arly repute by Frank Tannenbaum in his 
book, Slave and Citizen: The Negro in the 
Americas (1946). Later writers developed the 
Tannenbaum thesis, including Herbert S. 
Klein who produced a book, Slavery in the 
Americas: A Comparative Study of Virginia 
and Cuba (1967). Contrasted with the arbitrary 
power of slaveowners in Virginia, Klein con- 
tends that Cuban master-slave relations were 
tempered by the intervention of priests and 
public officials. Moreover, he points to urbani- 
zation and agrarian diversification as factors in- 
fluencing the lighter work load of slaves in 
Cuba compared with those in Virginia. 

Franklin Knight has marshaled literary and 
statistical evidence that clearly modifies the 
Tannenbaum-Klein thesis as it pertains to 
Cuba in the nineteenth century. He finds that 
a high proportion of the slaves were rural and 
attached to sugar plantations, that a new slave- 
owning class emerged that was hostile toward 
the humanitarian attitude of Church and state, 
that the practice of manumission declined as 
the demand for labor increased, and that slave 
codes were not enforced. Overwork and under- 
feeding made the slaves susceptible to disease 
and premature death. Most damning to the 
myth of humane treatment was the net rate of 
slave population decrease, which ranged from 
three to five per cent per annum in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

Sugar and slavery have had a centuries-long 
relationship whereby great wealth has accrued 
to Europeans and North Americans who com- 
bined their skills and capital with imported 
labor on tropical plantations. On successive 
frontiers the factories and cane fields have used 
up the labor of millions of Africans who were 
often cheaper to buy from the slavers than to 
breed by means of humane treatment by their 
masters. As a West Indian himself, Franklin 
Knight rightly contends that comparative study 
of slave systems should consider both the na- 
ture of the slave society and the fact of the 
sugar revolution. Moreover, he faults earlier 
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writers whose comparative studies of slavery 
neglect equivalent stages of economic and so- 
cial growth and exaggerate the influence of 
metropolitan institutional differences. 

I find a few faults in the book, though they 
are minor in the light of the important contri- 
bution it makes. Plantation agriculture in 
Cuba was not distinctive with respect to techni- 
cal innovation. While it is true that Cuban 
planters invested in railroads and steam facto- 
ries, planters elsewhere in the Caribbean had 
earlier been technologically progressive in 
adopting windmills, watermills, and irrigation 
systems. Since the mechanization of sugar proc- 
essing coexisted with hand labor in cane culti- 
vation and harvesting, it is difficult to follow 
Knight in his contention that the demise of 
slavery was caused in large part by the revolu- 
tion in the manufacture of sugar. More impor- 
tant to the demise was the substitution of 
cheap indentured laborers from China and 
India. 

RICHARD B. SHERIDAN 
University of Kansas 


D. A. BRADING. Miners and Merchants in Bourbon 
Mexico, 1763-1810. (Cambridge Latin American 
Studies, Number 10.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xvii, 382. $16.50. 


‚Armed with the methodology of the social sci- 


entist, many young scholars of late have revis- 
ited colonial Hispanic America with profit. Dr. 
Brading is one of them. His book on Bourbon 
Mexico is an exhaustive effort based almost en- 
tirely upon Spanish and Mexican documenta- 
tion. 

The author's purpose was to define this cru- 
cial period in both human and economic 
terms. As his vehicle he chose three autono- 
mous studies: first, “Revolution in Govern- 
ment,” in which he presents the background 
and evaluates such factors as the visitation of 
José de Gálvez (1765-71), the expulsion of the 
Jesuits (1767), and the Bourbon reforms; sec- 
ond, “Miners and Merchants,” in which he 
analyzes their origins, activities, and institu- 
tions; and third, a detailed examination of the 
prosperous Guanajuato mines and community. 
He expertly uses notary records, petitions, gene- 
alogy, production figures, and numerous tables 
and graphs, many of which are reproduced and 
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discussed in the text. His conclusions are sound 
and convincing. 

Guanajuato’s remarkable productivity re- 
sulted from the Bourbon reforms and incen- 
tives, the availability of merchant capital in 
the late 1780s, the miners guild (1783), and the 
investment skills of the entrepreneurs. Dr. 
Brading's analysis of Mexican society is an- 
other rewarding feature of this work as he 
traces the emergence of a new, aggressive elite 
consisting of immigrants from northern Spain. 
Favored by the government and relatives in 
Mexico, these moral and hard-working Span- 
iards soon reached the top of the economic 
structure and consolidated their position in so- 
ciety by marriages to Creole women, by pur- 
chases of haciendas that they entailed, and by 
securing titles of nobility. Unable to compete, 
Creole men suffered accordingly. The situation 
worsened in the days before independence. 

The Guanajuato study is unquestionably an 
outstanding contribution. The earlier sections, 
however, are merely exploratory. By opting to 
concentrate on structures rather than the oper- 
ational aspects of reform, the author limited 
the validity of his conclusions. Moreover, the 
emphasis upon central Mexico and the neglect 
of outlying zones—the Consulados of Guadala- 
jara and Vera Cruz, for example—ignored a 
comparative element in what was also Bourbon 
Mexico. Considering the importance of contra- 
band elsewhere in Spanish America, it is like- 
wise difficult to believe that it played no sub- 
stantial role in New Spain. Let us hope that 
Dr. Brading will continue to develop the first 
two themes so that they may reach the level of 
his excellent work on the mining community 
of Guanajuato. 

MARIO RODRÍGUEZ 
George Washington University 


JAN BAZANT. Los bienes de la Iglesia en México 
(1856-1875): Aspectos económicos y sociales de 
la Revolución liberal. (Centro de Estudios His- 
tóricos, New Series, Number 13.) [México, 
D. F.:] Colegio de México. 1971. Pp. xiii, 364. 


JAN BAZANT. Alienation of Church Wealth in 
Mexico: Social and Economic Aspects of the 
Liberal Revolution, 1856-1875. Edited and 
translated by MICHAEL P. COSTELOE. (Cambridge 
Latin American Studies, Number 11.) New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1971. Pp. 
xvi, 332. $17.50. 
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Serious work on the material resources of the 
Catholic Church in nineteenth-century Mexico 
is now well under way. The present study is so 
far the most ambitious and adds significantly 
to the research of Michael Costeloe (Bazant’s 
English translator), Charles Berry, and Robert 
Knowlton. Bazant has not, however, written 
the definitive study on Church wealth, as he 
readily admits. His investigation did not en- 
compass the whole of Mexico, and he did not 
utilize all the major resources available, for ex- 
ample, the diocesan archives in the areas cov- 
ered. Furthermore his economic analysis is 
open to question because he fails to establish a 
solid basis for computing the market value of 
property. Finally, his acceptance of certain sta- 
tistics—for example, that there were 3,066 
houses in Puebla for a population of 70,000 
and 4,000 in Mexico City for a population of 
200,000—casts doubt upon the conclusion that 
the Church controlled about half the real es- 
tate in, these two cities. Some questions, of 
course, fnay never be answered with any preci- 
sion either because of the destruction of rele- 
vant records or because of inaccurate or incom- 
plete data from the beginning. 

Bazant has settled in a general way some of 
the arguments raised in the bitter polemics 
that have raged for over a century between 
clericals and anticlericals. First, his best esti- 
mate of the value of all Church real estate and 
mortgages is between seventy and eighty mil.e 
lion pesos (in contemporary not present-day 
currency). This is a far cry from the oft-re- 
peated claim that the Church owned one-half 
of the wealth in Mexico, even if we accept the 
extraordinarily low estimate of 340 million 
pesos as the value of all real estate in Mexico 
in 1870. On the other hand the official method 
of computing the value of Church holdings by 
capitalizing the rents and the interest payments 
on mortgages at five per cent may well under- 
value the properties. Whatever their value 
Church holdings were divided approximately 
five-sixths in urban property and only one- 
sixth in rural. 

Second, the Ley Lerdo of 1856, which re- 
quired the Church to sell its real estate but 
permitted it to hold the mortgages, and the ex- 
propriation law of 1859 had their roots in 
Mexican history both in the colonial and the 
national periods. In a sense the laws on Church 
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property of the Reforma period are a culmina- 
tion of historical precedents, not a sharp break 
with the past. Conservative as well as Liberal 
governments sought to acquire Church prop- 
erty to pay their debts in the years prior to the 
nationalization in 1859. The primary differ- 
ence was that the Church parted cautiously but 
willingly with its property to the Conservatives 
and most unwillingly to the Liberals; but part 
with it she did. Ironically Conservatives (as 
well as Liberals) acquired Church properties 
during the 1850s and 1860s, became committed 
to the changes, and refused to consider return- 
ing the properties to the Church under any cir- 
cumstance. | 

Finally, while vast amounts of property fell 
into relatively few hands (businessmen, profes- 
sionals, government officials, and landowners), 
a substantial number of modestincome fami- 
lies did gain possession of their residences. 
Rural property largely fell to the already 
wealthy, and while foreigners got possession of 
a substantial amount of urban propérty they 
obtained almost no haciendas. Certainly a 
rural middle class was not created as the Liber- 
als hoped it would be. The national treasury 
profited only marginally from the expropria- 
tions, largely because the government of Juárez 
was hard pressed for funds to fight first a civil 
war against domestic enemies and then against 
the French invaders. Under these difficult cir- 

«cumstances, property was at times sold off for 
less than three per cent of its assessed value. 

The English version is a faithful translation 
of the original and basically parallels it except 
for some minor alterations. Appendix 1 in the 
original is included in the introduction of the 
English translation and four other appendixes 
are omitted since they have already appeared 
in English. There are also a fair number of 
changes in the bibliography and some rather 
substantial alterations in the English preface, 
which, however, is signed by Bazant. 

This is a major work. It is not easy to read, 
especially for laymen unversed in banking, 
finance, and mortgage contracts. Its organiza- 
tion and style leave much to be desired, but its 
findings are often fascinating and its conclu- 
sions provocative. i 

KARL M. SCHMITT 
University of Texas, 
Austin 
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PAUL FRIEDRICH. Agrarian Revolt in a Mexican 
Village. (Anthropology of Modern Societies Se- 
ries) Englewood Cliffs N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1970. Pp. xvi, 158. Cloth $5.95, paper $3.25. 
ROGER D. HANSEN. The Politics of Mexican De- 
velopment. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1971. Pp. xiii, 267. $11.00. 


CLARK W. REYNOLDS, The Mexican Economy: 
Twentieth-Century Structure and Growth. (Pub- 
lication of the Economic Growth Center, Yale 
University.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1970. Pp. xxiv, 468. $13.50. 


The three books under review admirably dem- 
onstrate the improvement of social science re- 
search on Latin American topics that took 
place during the 1960s. The professional back- 
grounds of the authors are varied: Friedrich is 
an anthropologist, Hansen is (presumably) a 
political scientist, and Reynolds is an econo- 
mist. Yet, all contribute in ways appropriate to 
their disciplines to a more sophisticated under- 
standing of twentieth-century Mexican history. 

Professor Friedrich's work is surely innova- 
tive among anthropological studies of Mexico. 
Departing from the tradition of community 
studies (engendered decades ago by the Chi- 
cago school of urban sociology) he explores the 
making of a revolutionary, Primo Tapia. In 
the process he calls attention to the peculiar 
importance of living in the United States for 
the returned Mexican immigrant and the exi- 
gencies of race and class conflict in the making 
of a revolution. 

Primo Tapia led the agrarian revolt in his 
native village in the 1920s and achieved the 
goal of returning a Spanish-owned hacienda to 
community control in 1926—not long before 
his assassination by government troops. Two 
aspects of his personal experience were of 
major importance in his preparation for revo- 
lutionary leadership: his attitude toward au- 
thority and his experience with anarcho-syn- 
dicalism and the Wobblies in the U.S. As 
Friedrich puts it, "Primo had strong hatreds. 
The positive struggle for the fertile black soil 
was complemented by unmitigated hostility 
against the Catholic clergy, the Spanish land- 
lords, and the entire network of exploiters, that 
is, against all who were not impoverished peas- 
ants, industrial workers, or their representa- 
tives. .. . His hostility toward authority and his 
learning of anarchist theory partly meshed with 
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the vigorous local autonomy for which the Tar- 
ascans are renowned and for.which the Naran- 
jeños are particularly conspicuous" (pp. 74-75). 
Tapia imbibed anarcho-syndicalism among the 
Wobblies of California and in 1920 even led a 
strike against a beet sugar refinery in the state 
of Nebraska. His training for revolution thus 
came in the U.S. During the agrarian revolt it- 
self he succeeded in uniting poor mestizos in 
the neighborhood to the cause of his fellow 
Tarascans. He was then instrumental in turn- 
ing a race conflict between mestizos and Indi- 
ans into a class conflict between the large land- 
holders and the landless, Indian or white. 
These aspects alone of Friedrich’s study should 
encourage historians of the United States to ex- 
amine his findings. This book should prove 
useful to those who seek to learn more (and to 
convey to their students) a better sense of the 
relationship between the U.S. and Mexicans. 

More topical perhaps is Hansen's study of 
policy making for economic development. It 
seems an excellent summary and critique of the 
extant literature on the subject, and it cor- 
rectly emphasizes the central problem of Mexi- 
co's economic success story: who gets (or got) 
what? One of his chapters is appropriately ti- 
tled “The PRI and Mexican Politics: La Cosa 
Nuestra." Some readers will be disappointed by 
Hansen’s reliance on already well-known sec- 
ondary sources and may well ask what, if any- 
thing, is new in his book. However, they also 
serve who only synthesize. 

Perbaps the more striking synthesis (as well 
as much more) is that achieved by Reynolds in 
his investigation of Mexican economic history 
in the twentieth century. It is difficult to imag- 
ine a major development problem that this au- 
thor has not treated in his work. Thus one at- 
taches considerable weight to his conclusion 
that "it is difficult to see how an alternative 
mixture of public policies could have increased 
the rate of growth or substantially improved 
the level of income of all sectors of the popula- 
tion since 1940, and it is easy to imagine how 
more extreme measures might have retarded 
the growth rate" (p. 310). The agrarian revolu- 
tion of the pre-1940 period and, more impor- 
tant, the creation of the ethos of revolution 
were a necessary prelude to the rapid growth of 
urban activities and the highly efficient planta- 
tion agriculture of the North and Northwest. 
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Reynolds suggests that this "attitudinal" factor 
may explain up to forty-five per cent of Mexi- 
can economic growth in the years between 1925 
and 1960 (p. 56). Agrarian reform returned 
some land to the tiller, moderated the rate of 
cityward migration, and turned the attention 
of the poor away from the growing wealth of 
the rich. The extraordinary economic growth 
of the past quarter century (exceeded only by 
Japan and some European countries) may not 
have been possible had the fruits of growth 
been more equally distributed. 

WILLIAM P. MCGREEVEY 

Washington, D. C. 


ISAAC S. and SUZANNE A. EMMANUEL. History of 
the Jews of the Netherlands Antilles. Volume 
1, History; Volume 2, Appendices. Cincinnati: 
American Jewish Archives; distrib. by Ktav 
Publishing House, New York. 1970. Pp. 533; 
539-1165. $35.00 the set. 


Curacao, captured by Holland in 1634, became 
the New World haven for Sephardic Jews. Jew- 
ish merchants aided the island's development, 
achieving prominence in the eighteenth cen- 
tury when their 280 families comprised half of 
the white population. The "Portuguese Jewish 
Nation" of Curacao functioned as a separate 
estate controlled by wealthy congregation trus- 
tees. Since their decisions were enforceable by 
civil authorities, trustee authoritarianism often 
aggravated intra-Jewish tensions and, after 
equal civil status had been obtained, finally re- 
sulted in the schism of 1864. Since then 
Curagaon Jewry has declined in importance 
and religious zeal. Such is the focus of History 
of the Jews of the Netherlands Antilles, which, 
belying its title, is actually a study of Curacgao's 
Sephardic Congregation Mikveh Israel, the old- 
est in the Western Hemisphere. 

Dr. Isaac S. Emmanuel served as rabbi in 
Curacao where he wrote Precious Stones of the 
Jews of Curaçao (1957), a masterful study of 
twenty-five hundred tombstones patterned after 
his genealogical research in Salonika. His latest 
handsomely illustrated effort is based on ex- 
haustive archival research in Curaçao and Hol- 
land that provides an insight into the problems 
faced by small Jewish enclaves everywhere. Its 
wealth of detail would do justice to many 
larger Jewish communities. Some of the appen- 
dixes—marriages and Curagaon expatriates, for 
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example—furnish extremely useful data. Yet 
Emmanuel’s work suffers in historical crafts- 
manship, probably because he attempts to nar- 
rate general as well as institutional history in 
the setting of a reference work. His inclusive 
approach to history emphasizes documentation 
over interpretation, cases rather than trends. 
The result is uneven and haphazard, with dis- 
jointed chapter development and blurred cri- 
teria in the selection of materials for the two 
separate volumes. Critical relationships, such as 
that of climate to occupation or invasion to 
foreign policy, are drawn sketchily if at all. 
Also missing are useful maps, population 
charts, and coinage tables. The index (4.400 
items) concentrates on family names, while the 
bibliography unfortunately foregoes secondary 
sources. Emmanuel mistakingly assumes his 
reader's knowledge of Curacao and Judaism. 
Several introductory chapters to provide that 
kind of background would have greatly en- 
hanced the significance and clarity of this his- 
tory. : 

Dr. Emmanuel’s book is uncommonly candid 
for ethnic history. The various altercations he 
describes furnish the most readable sections. 
However, contradictions concerning the impor- 
tance of the Jews to Curacao or their relation- 
ships with Gentiles do appear. Furthermore 
the author is not entirely forthright with re- 
gard to mulattoes descended from Jews, who 
did have an advantaged position. Censorship 
by the trustees may have been responsible for 
some omissions, particularly where the 1964 
merger of the reform and traditional communi- 
ties are concerned. Emmanuel was visibly sad- 
dened when "the elegant, lucid Sephardic rite" 
was replaced by “irrelevant Reconstruc- 
tionisn," a substitution that, he maintains, 
will not stem the tide of Jewish assimilation in 
Curacao. 

BERNARD D. ANSEL 
State University College, 
Buffalo 


GERMÁN COLMENARES. La provincia de Tunja en 
el Nuevo Reino de Granada: Ensayo de historia 
social (1539-1800). Appendices transcribed by 
MARÍA CRISTINA MURILLO. Bogotá: Universidad 
de los Andes, Facultad de Artes y Ciencias, De- 
partamento de Historia. 1970. Pp. 283. 


This is one of a series of archivally based mon- 
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ographs on colonial New Granada now being 
produced by a small number of able young Co- 
lombian historians of modern orientation. The 
emergence of this new generation represents an 
important development in Colombian histo- 
riography. Previous Colombian scholars had 
toiled through the archives, but the work now 
being done is more fruitfully informed by the 
concerns, methods, and interpretive insights of 
the most sophisticated and innovative social 
historians now working on colonial Spanish 
America. 

Colmenares’s monograph on. “Tunja is a pre- 
liminary exploration, more of a report from 
the archives than a finished work. 1t has inter- 
esting ideas throughout but lacks an integrat- 
“ing structure. Some material that may be use- 
ful to future historians is not placed at the 
service of an interpretive point. The work is 
not pulled together even in a formal sense: the 
chapters lack unifying introductory and con- 
cluding paragraphs; nor is there a general con- 
clusion at the end. This is in contrast with Col- 
menares's sprightly book on mid-nineteenth 
century politics, Partidos políticos y clases so- 
ciales (1969), a work more in the traditional liter- 
ary mode but one of structure and confidently 
asserted interpretation. While less satisfying 
esthetically, Colmenares's current tentativeness 
does reflect a greater sobriety in confronting 
the complexities of social analysis in a field in 
which data is still very sparse. 

The Tunja monograph discusses sketchily as- 
pects of Indian social, economic, and religious 
organization before and immediately after the 
Spanish Conquest. Later sections provide a 
more substantial treatment of Indian demo- 
graphic decline and the process of mestizaje, 
the evolution of Indian tribute and other 
forms of colonial labor exploitation, and the 
constriction of Indian community lands. On 
each of these subjects Colmenares's findings 
correspond closely to those of his acknowledged 
mentors working on other parts of Spanish 
America—most notably those of Woodrow W. 
Borah, Charles Gibson, Rolando Mellafe, and 
James Lockhart. But while Colmenares incor- 
porates perceptions from the better works on 
colonial society, he also displays his own very 
active historical imagination. He follows Lock- 
hart, for example, in emphasizing the urban 
centeredness of the European population in 
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the sixteenth century. To this he adds the 
point that mestizaje is primarily an urban phe- 
nomenon, with mestizos forced out of the 
urban centers by Creole exclusivism, thereby 
coming to dominate the rural world of the In- 
dian. 

In the tricky field of historical demography, 
Colmenares is suitably cautious. He is sensibly 
skeptical of the reliability of visita figures, and 
he entirely avoids the problem of the size of 
the pre-Conquest population, considering it in- 
soluble. Following the Colombian examples of 
Jaime Jaramillo Uribe and Juan Friede, he 
discriminates among tribute data from differ- 
ent regions and time periods. In his analysis of 
demographic decline, Colmenares emphasizes 
the role of Spanish labor requirements in limit- 
ing sexual contacts among the Indian popula- 
tion. He follows Mellafe in noting a decreasing 
proportion of tributaries in the Indian popula- 
tion, which he sees as indicating a disintegra- 
tion of the family as adult males migrated to 
escape tribute obligations. 

While this monograph does not tie all of its 
material into neat interpretive bundles, it is a 
useful and informative effort in an area in 
which very little research has been done. 


FRANK R. SAFFORD 
Northwestern. University 


E. BRADFORD BURNS. A History of Brazil. (Insti- 
tute of Latin American Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) New York: Columbia University Press. 


1970. Pp. xii, 449. $11.95. 


'This substantial text on Brazilian history joins 
two previous works by the author, 4 Documen- 
tary History of Brazil (1966) and Perspectives 
on. Brazilian History (1967), to form a teacher's 
trilogy on that insufficiently studied giant of 
the Americas. In his introductory remarks Pro- 
fessor Burns promises a new approach to Brazil 
by means of thematic studies emphasizing the 
role of the masses. Readers will discover, how- 
ever, that 4 History of Brazil provides them in- 
stead with a traditional political chronology 
into which intellectual, economic, and social 
threads frequently and effectively are woven. 
As a result this work will serve admirably as a 
useful reference work on Brazilian history or as 
a textbook for Brazilian history courses; it is 
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unlikely to engage or arouse the casual reader 
or the uncommitted student, 

Unfortunately the first chapter lacks the oc- 
casional drama and skillful organization the 
author brings to subsequent sections. An effec- 
tive sketch of Indian and European back- 
grounds makes up somewhat for an uninspired 
geographical description, but as a whole this 
chapter seems lost under a mass of detail. Such 
an impression only receives reinforcement from 
two unimaginative and amateurish maps on 
states and rivers that reflect little credit on Col- 
umbia University Press designers. 

Professor Burns displays his considerable 
knowledge of Brazilian history in a far more 
attractive and convincing fashion in the re- 
maining six chapters. The colonial experience 
emerges against the backdrop of world events 
and shows the mutually self-reinforcing nature 
of Brazilian and Portuguese development. The 
independence section starts with the ideas of 
the Enlightenment, although too soon it turns 
to political narrative. The description of Bra- 
zil's nineteenth-century transformation reaches 
high points with the detailed explanation of 
the impact of coffee, the communication-trans- 
portation revolution, the parallel intellectual 
changes, and the abolition movement. A chap- 
ter on the new Brazil, 1888-1922, examines the 
coffee boom of the early twentieth century, the 
rise of the cities, and the myriad and often con- 
fusing political events of the Old Republic. 
Professor Burns then advances the thesis of a 
conscious restructuring of society, emphasized 
by the 1922 Modernist movement and the rise 
of Getulio Bargas. The confusing events since 
1945 are neatly summarized in a final chapter 
on reform, radicalization, and reaction, 

In each chapter Professor Burns attempts to 
link literary and artistic movements to politi- 
cal and economic trends. He clearly attributes’ 
key roles to intellectual movements and 
changes in attitudes. Two major periods, the 
independence of Brazil and the Vargas era, are 
seen as conscious efforts involving not only the 
leaders but also sizable sectors of the popula- 
tion. Such deliberate redressing of the balance 
toward intellectual history richly deserves com- 
mendation and perhaps emulation by other 
students of Latin American history who tend 
to lose sight of intellectual currents in their 
pursuit of political or economic forces. 
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The book’s supporting aids do not seem to 
reach the level achieved by the text. The first 
two maps, as mentioned above, are deficient; 
the third, regions of Brazil, shows current. im- 
balances in population and national income in 
an unimaginative format. Scattered throughout 
the text are several well-constructed tables, and 
a cluster of twenty-seven photographs near the 
end of the book provides a visual glimpse into 
the variety and richness of Brazil's past. Less 
useful are the appendixes containing a confus- 
ing list of chiefs of state, excerpts from the five 
Institutional Acts of the post-ıg64 govern- 
ments, selections from the 1967 Constitution, 
and a list of significant political dates. The 
book closes with a clearly organized list of fur- 
ther readings emphasizing available literature 
in English. 

A History of Brazil deserves a place on the 
shelf of any student of Latin American history. 
In this useful reference work, Professor Burns 
has collected and organized a wealth of data, 
marshaled themes in chronological fotmat, and 
dressed the narrative in an attractive style of 
writing. 

JAMES R. SCOBIE 
Indiana University 


GEORGE WOODCOCK. Henry Walter Bates: Natu- 
ralist of the Amazons. (Great Travellers.) New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. Pp. 269. $5.50. 


Henry Walter Bates discovered eight thousand 
new species, mostly insects, during eleven years 
in Brazil (1848-59). That should qualify him 
for historical mention, especially since estab- 
lishment scientists of the British Museum did 
not believe him and had to be proven wrong. 
Lacking a university degree he could never 
land a job that would employ his entomologi- 
cal knowledge, and he ended his career as as- 
sistant secretary of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. 

He had long since won public approval for 
his superb account of the Amazon experience, 
and it is this unsponsored trip, which Bates 
began at age twenty-three in the company of 
Alfred Russel Wallace, that forms the core of 
this work. Woodcock's study is part of the 
Great "Travellers series designed to revive pop- 
ular interest in "important but neglected wan- 
derers." "That Woodcock does, but for four- 
fifths of the book one inevitably gets little 
more than rehashed Bates, albeit nicely done, 
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interspersed fortunately with numerous quotes 
in the delightful prose of Bates himself. Wood- 
cock tries to interweave other material, but the 
pickings are scarce. Let the reader turn to 
Woodcock for introduction and conclusion, 
but for the trip itself there is no substitute for 
Bates's own account. 

Woodcock sees Bates as a potential peer of 
Wallace and Darwin in the development of ev- 
olutionary theory. Bates let his opportunity 
slip by because of his compulsion to seek more 
data. His career never again reached the peak 
of his Brazilian years, and we should perhaps 
be grateful to Mr. Woodcock for reminding us 
to relive that peak through the words of Bates 
himself. 

ARTHUR R. STEELE 
University of Toledo 


JOSEPH L. LOVE. Rio Grande do Sul and Brazil- 
ian Regionalism, 1882-1930. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 311. $10.00. 


Mr. Love presents an excellent study that is 
much broader in scope than the title suggests. 
The basic theme is the pivotal role played by 
the Gauchos in the decline of the Old Repub- 
lic. The participation of Rio Grande do Sul in 
national politics is divided into four phases: 
dependence on military presidents, Deodoro 
and Floriano, 1889-94; autonomy and relative 
isolation under Governor Castilhos following 
the civil war, 1895-1903; gradual emergence as 
a major political force under Pinheiro Ma- 
chado and Borges de Medieros, 1904-08; and 
full-scale participation in national politics, 
1909-30. 

The era of the Old Republic (chapters two 
through ten) is the heart of the work. In it the 
author notes and provides numerous examples 
but does not always stress the sellout of democ- 
racy by the republicans, the failure of the re- 
publican parties to transfer power to a younger 
generation on the national level, the ability of 
Sáo Paulo and Minas Gerais to prevail in the 
presidential elections if they act in concert and 
possibly face a revolution every four years (a 
revolution that the other states could only 
hope to win with the support of the armed 
forces), and the will to power of the military in 
conjunction with the ambitions and aims of the 
leaders of Rio Grande do Sul—ultimately those 
of the generation of 1907, as the author aptly 
dubs Getúlio Vargas and his contemporaries. 
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The work is solidly based on the personal ar- 
chives of many of the leading figures. But it is 
curious to note that Borges de Medieros, who 
provides the thread for most of the book, never 
emerges as a sharply defined character and is 
summarily dismissed in a sentence in the last 
chapter. This chapter, number twelve, along 
with the introductory chapter are the weakest 
parts of the work. This book, in spite of the 
author’s occasionally guarded style, is a capital 
contribution to our understanding of regional- 
ism and the Old Republic. 


LEWIS A. TAMBS 
Arizona State University 


RONALD M. SCHNEIDER. The Political System of 
Brazil: Emergence of a “Modernizing” Authori- 
tarian Regime, 1964-1970. (Institute of Latin 
American Studies, Columbia University.) New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1971. Pp. 


xviii, 431. $13.50. 


The army leaders who took over Brazil in April 
1964 hoped that the “exceptional powers” nec- 
essary for fighting “subversion, corruption, and 
inflation” would be few and short-lived. How- 
ever, as Professor Ronald H. Schneider shows, 
in the years following the 1964 takeover the 
military leaders responded to challenges of the 
antimilitary opposition by abandoning all lim- 
its on dictatorship. The abandonment was done 
in a “legalistic” flurry of Institutional Acts, 
“complementary acts,” and decree laws. Rules 
were forever being changed, often under pres- 
sure reportedly exerted by the antidemocratic 
“hard line” wing in the military. 

As a background for this story of crises and 
cassations (cancellations of the political rights 
of individuals), Schneider supplies “a selective 
summary” of his forthcoming book about Bra- 
zil, 1889-1964—a book that he has delayed 
publishing in favor of his present volume be- 
cause, as he explains, already Thomas E. Skid- 
more has contributed greatly and Vladimir 
Reisky de Dubnic to a lesser extent to our un- 
derstanding of the events leading up to 1964, 
whereas significant analytical literature on the 
post-1964 regime has been lacking. 

Five chapters, consisting of 222 pages, make 
up the "chronological narrative," 1964-70, or 
"body" of Schneider's new book. This meticu- 
lous, accurate, and wellorganized account of 
political and military matters is a tremendous 
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achievement—splendidly written and so com- 
plete that it is indispensable for anyone inter- 
ested in learning the details of what happened. 
In guiding the reader from the "manipulated 
democracy" of the early part of Castelo Bran- 
co's regime to the "descent into dictatorship" 
of the last part of Costa e Silva’s regime, and 
on through the first year of Garrastazü Médici's 
regime, Schneider supplies copious comments 
of Brazilian observers and a useful section on 
military education. | . 
The book is stimulating. While political sci- 
entists can argue whether or not Schneider's 
final chapter is a valuable contribution to sys- 
tematic political science, other scholars have 
the opportunity of agreeing or disagreeing with 
the author's pessimism. At the outset Schneider 
declares that “Brazil is, among the nations of 
the world, an adolescent giant in severe trou- 
ble." Later, pondering dicta formulated by 
Samuel P. Huntington, a fellow political scien- 
tist, Schneider concludes that the Médici ad- 
ministrdtion fails to appreciate "the need" of 
developing peasant support and political insti- 
tutions. Apparently writing late in December 
1970, Schneider finds that "from December, 
1968, on, the decay of military unity has been 
painfully evident," and that Médicis "pros. 
pects for serving out his full presidential term 
would seem to be no better than the average 
for the Brazilian Republic—less than a fifty- 
fifty proposition." ° 
JOHN W. F. DULLES 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


J. R. FISHER. Government and Society in Colo- 
nial Peru: The Intendant: System, 1784-1814. 
(University of London Historical Studies, Num- 
ber 29.) [London:] University of London, Ath- 
lone Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1970. Pp. ix, 289. $12.00. 


A comprehensive evaluation of the functioning 
of the intendancy in the Spanish Empire is 
long overdue. The neglect is difficult to ex- 
plain, since the administrative innovation rep- 
resents the paramount political reform of the 
Bourbons. The present volume by a lecturer at 
the University of Liverpool is a solid contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the role of this offi- 
cial in the viceroyalty of Peru. | 
Preceding its Mexican counterpart, the Peru- 
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vian intendancy marked another stage in the 
realization of the twin Bourbon goals of ad- 
ministrative centralization and absolutism. To 
the second visitor-general Jorge Escobedo was 
assigned the arduous task of introducing the 
new system, which meant in large measure over- 
coming the stubborn resistance of the bu- 
reaucratic establishment headed by the viceroy. 
There has been perhaps no more vigorous indi- 
vidual than Escobedo in the last fifty years of 
the kindgom of Peru. His career emphasizes 
once again the interrelationship of institu- 
tional evolution and personality. Did the adop- 
tion of the intendancy revitalize colonial gov- 
ernment? The author’s answer is a carefully 
qualified affirmative. The intendants managed 
to increase revenue for at least a decade 
through meticulous collection of taxes and elim- 
ination of fraud and corruption. Public admin- 
istration was improved by the construction of 
roads, bridges, and government buildings and 
through the regulation of food supplies. While 
commercial activities were stimulated, ft proved 
impossible to increase agricultural production. 
Probably the intendancy found its greatest suc- 
cess in the realm of municipal affairs. Moribund 
cabildos came to life by appointment of new 
councilors, expansion of revenues, and a pro- 
gram of public works. Did this mean royal op- 
pression? The cabildos thought so, at any rate. 
That any significant alleviation of the exploita- 
«tion of the Indians—dramatically disclosed ear- 
lier in the rebellion of Tupac Amaru—took 
place is seriously debatable. 

For ‚the most part the author's conclusions 
confirm the present view of the place of the in- 
tendancy in the colonial administrative system, 
but studies of a similar nature will be necessary 
to complete the picture. Generally speaking his 
treatment follows that of Professor Lynch, 
whose excellent account of the intendancy in 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Aires initiated schol- 
arly investigation of this feature of government. 
The abundance of archival sources consulted 
in Spain and Peru is commendable. Undoubt- 
edly this study will be a valuable supplement 
to the growing institutional literature of the 
Spanish Empire. 

J- P. MOORE 
Louisiana State University 
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JAMES M. MALLOY. Bolivia: The Uncompleted 
Revolution, [Pittsburgh:] University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. 1970. Pp. x, 396. $11.95. 


JAMES M. MALLOY and RICHARD $. THORN, editors. 
Beyond the Revolution: Bolivia since 1952. 
[Pittsburgh:] University of Pittsburgh Press. 
1971. Pp. xvii, 402. $11.95. 

Writing about unfolding social and economic 
revolutions poses occupational hazards because 
research may become outdated or need revising 
immediately after publication. In the Bolivian 
revolution, launched in 1952 and controlled or 
wracked by military factions since 1964, recent 
events cast doubt upon some of the assertions 
presented here. The successful revolt led by 
Colonel Hugo Banzer in 1971 against the radi- 
cal regime of General Juan José Torres caused. 
the most violent resistance since the Movi- 
miento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) 
seized power in 1952. But this party, which 
began the transformation of Bolivian society, 
joined forces with its fascist opponent for three 
decades, the Falange Socialista Boliviana, to 
back the Banzer putsch. Thus, Víctor Paz Es- 
tenssoro, major architect of the MNR who was 
beginning his third term in 1964, became a pa- 
thetic figure hungry for power at any price. 
Where is the revolution now? 

The scholars who have tended to apologize 
for the totalitarian origins of the MNR should 
re-examine the historical record. Cole Blasier 
states that "many of these charges [of Nazi in- 
fluence in 1941] were misleading, exaggerated, 
or false." Yet the newspaper La Calle, pub- 
lished by the MNR, conducted a vicious anti- 
Semitic campaign during debate on the 1942 
immigration bill in which deputies Paz and 
Siles both voted for the exclusion of Jews, Ne- 
groes, and Asians from Bolivia. James M. Mal- 
loy also glosses over the totalitarian aspects of 
the regime of Major Gualberto Villarroel 
(1943-46), which the MNR supported. For ex- 
ample MNR journalist Roberto Hinojosa, 
among those whose corpses were strung up 
from lamp posts in 1946, had published pam- 
phlets glorifying the 'life and passion" of 
Adolf Hitler. 

In his book Malloy writes that the depres- 
sion of the early 1930s widened the chasms in 
Bolivian life later exposed by the disastrous 
Chaco defeat. He thinks the 1952 revolt oc- 
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curred partly because economic stagnation had 
dimmed the expectations of the younger and 
later more deeply disillusioned men of the mid- 
dle sector, both civil and military, who thus be- 
came “reluctant revolutionaries.” (Richard 
Patch earlier called Bolivia's experience a “re- 
strained" revolution.) Malloy believes that not 
only was agrarian reform thrust upon these 
leaders, but also nationalization of the Big 
Three tin mines. This is inaccurate because 
only minor MNR. figures resisted nationaliza- 
tion as the major goal of the MNR since Car- 
los Montenegro's Nacionalismo y coloniaje 
won the national literary prize in 1943. 

Malloy more clearly sees the pragmatism of 
central MNR leaders who were forced to meet 
haphazardly demands of both the mine work- 
ers of the Left led by Juan Lechín (elected pres- 
ident of the presidium of the Popular Assem- 
bly in 1971) and the job-seeking, increasingly 
alienated men of the middle sector who also 
fought for the movement. The enfranchised In- 
dian masses became an uncertain base of sup- 
port, eventually requiring the fatal reconstruc- 
tion of the Bolivian military establishment by 
the United States. 

Political backlash exploited during the 
Torres regime obtained more in aid agree- 
ments from the Soviet bloc in ten months than 
Bolivia received from the United States in 
twelve years. Both Blasier and Richard S. 
Thorn predicted the staggering price paid in 
August 1971 by Bolivia for this aid. Some Bo- 
livian writers feared that the country might be- 
come the scene of the "Spanish civil war of the 
Americas." 

The second volume embraces a rich collec- 
tion of viewpoints from various disciplines. 
Both books are riddled with errors in repeat- 
edly misspelled names and improperly accented 
words, although Malloy uses less jargon in his 
contribution. Thorn gives an optimistic ac- 
count of economic gains made by the revolu- 
tion, the first socioeconomic one that the 
United States has ever supported. James W. 
Wilkie indicates that Bolivian control of ex- 
penditure should have been centralized and ex- 
tended over the entire public sector of the 
economy. 

Herbert S. Klein summarizes his work on Bo- 
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livian history to 1952, also presenting the most 
balanced statement of the fascist aspects of the 
Villarroel period. The late Carter Goodrich 
recalls his experiences in La Paz during the 
1952 insurrection and the beginning of United 
Nations technical assistance, replaced later by 
the American efforts during the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations. 

On agrarian reform William E. Carter esti- 
mates that about one-third of Bolivia's agricul- 
tural land has been redistributed. Madeline 
Barbara Léons and William Léons find the im- 
pact of land reform in the Yungas area benefi- 
cial although they emphasize that "the posi- 
tion of the campesino [Indian farmer] has [not] 
changed much in relation to other segments of 
the society." Melvin Burke compares the pro- 
duction of four former haciendas on the Boliv- 
ian side of Lake Titicaca with their Peruvian 
counterparts, finding more favorable results for 
the Bolivians. He thus reminds us that frag- 
mentation of larger, possibly more economic 
land urfits is valid since the former owners did 
not use much of their vast acreages. 

Finally, there is an excellent discussion by 
Murdo J. MacLeod of long-neglected Bolivian 
novels of social protest. He wonders if there is 
"something basically wrong with the Bolivian 
Revolution" because of the decline in quality 
of such literature after 1952, and his question 
goes to the heart of the matter. Has the trans- 
formation of Bolivian society been as profounde 
as claimed by most scholars? 'The resurgence of 
great Mexican literature since 1910 and that of 
Cuba since 1959 goes without saying. Augusto 
Céspedes, one of three Latin American writers 
invited to the Soviet Union in 1971, decided to 
stop competing in Bolivia's literary contest in 
1961 in order to encourage younger writers. 
But the genius of Céspedes seems lost. Who 
among Bolivian youth can sustain his work? 
They are disenchanted with the reformist 
trend and corruption of the MNR and its fre- 
quently repressive successors. Witness the Teo- 
ponte foco of 1970 and the resistance at the 
University of San Andrés a year later. Perhaps 
beyond the Bolivian Revolution lies the con- 
tinued agony of Guatemala. 

JERRY KNUDSON 
South Dakota State University 
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A communication will be considered only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors’ dis- 
cretion. Limitations of sbace require that a com- 
munication concerning a review be no longer 
than the review to which it refers and in no 
case longer than 500 words. Gommunications 
concerning articles or review articles may be no 
more than 1,000 words, and the editors reserve 
the right to impose a lower limit. The schedule 
of publication and the time needed to send a 
communication to the author of the article ov 
review in question for such reply as he may care 
to make virtually preclude the possibility of 
publication in the issue following that in which 
the original article or review appeared. Unless, 
in the editors judgment, some major scholarly 
“purpose is served, rejoinders will not be pub- 
lished. 


TO THE EDITOR! 


You published a review of the first two volumes 
of Histoire generale de la presse frangaise 
(AHR, 76 [1971]: 510-11) of which we are the 
editors. Somewhat surprised at its tenor, we 
would ask that you permit us to bring to your 
readers' attention the following remarks. They 
seem to us an indispensable corrective to the 
evident bias coloring the verdict returned by 
Professor Elizabeth L. Eisenstein on a work that 
has, in general, been given a better reception by 
other historians than by your reviewer. 
Professor Eisenstein is quite entitled not to 
like this work but one may question the grounds 
on which she bases her criticism. According to 
her these two volumes fail "even as a coffee 
e table showpiece,” and she “cannot imagine 
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what group of purchasers they will please." Can 
your readers accept this summary dismissal with- 
out asking themselves how it was that a dis 
tinguished group of French academics could 
have written a work of such little interest or 
how a famous French publisher could have 
agreed to publish in several volumes so bad a 
piece of work? The claim that the reference 
apparatus of notes, index, and bibliography is 
very complete but that it aims to "impress the 
reader without much concern for actual use" 
will put your readers on their guard. Can they 
accept the opinion underlying the entire review 
that this history, appearing in 1969, is so out 
of date as to contribute nothing more than the 
old and learned study by Hatin written during 
the Second Empire? Can they believe that the 
authors and the publisher are so lacking in 
good sense that they have "chosen at random" 
illustrations that "rarely instruct or even enter- 
tain"? 

In her more detailed comments Professor 
Eisenstein is still more relentless. Even without 
discussing all her comments, we must nonethe- 
less reply to some so that your readers may 
better judge their value. Concerning the epi- 
sodes in the life of the Gazette during the 
Fronde, the evidence adduced by M.-N. Grand- 
Mesnil is not as conclusive as Professor Eisen- 
stein wishes to believe, and one cannot reproach 
M. Louis Trenard for not accepting it entirely. 
The numerous references the latter makes to 
Hatin in discussing the press of the ancien 
régime are not proof that he has merely re- 
copied it; rather, they should serve as a proof 
of intellectual exactitude and as an indication, 
in the many sections where it is not quoted, of 
the originality of the text. 

An attentive reader will find no major con- 
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tradiction between the allusions to the extent 
of illiteracy at the beginning (p. 159) and end 
of the eighteenth century (p. 402). It is difficult 
to understand why Louis 'Trenard is reproached 
for having adopted a very clearcut plan that 
classifies, for the eighteenth century, titles of 
journals by category (provincial press, special- 
ized press, and so on) and—above ali—by the 
chronological divisions 1631-1724 and 1724-88 
(which, be it noted, apply independently of the 
"classical" divisions of political chronology) on 
the pretext that "political history under the 
ancien régime is not helpful in ordering jour- 
nalistic developments." 

To mention, in conclusion, only one of the 
criticisms made of the second volume (1814-71), 
it is surprising to see regrets expressed that the 
attitude of the Catholic Church toward the 
press is not discussed when, on the contrary, the 
book has much to say on this point both when 
presenting Catholic papers (pp. 70, 104-06, 128, 
175, 213-15, 245, 267-69, 277, 325-26, 349) and 
when discussing religious problems (pp. 82-84, 
295-97. 337-38). 

To sum up, we consider it regrettable that 
readers of a periodical as highly regarded as 
yours must judge a work as important as this— 
whose next volumes (1871-1940 and 1940-70) 
will be appearing in the coming months—on 
the basis of a review that is more polemical 
than reasoned. 

CLAUDE BELLANGER 

JACQUES GODECHOT 

PIERRE GUIRAL 

FERNAND TERROU 

The French Press Institute, 
Paris 


PROFESSOR EISENSTEIN REPLIES: 


I regret that it was not possible to please the 
editors and, at the same time, give an accurate 
report of their work to readers of the American 
Historical Review. Y did try to balance the de- 
fects of volume 1 against the merits of volume 2 
but saw no reason to conceal my disappoint- 
ment that the project as a whole was modeled 
along the same lines as its predecessor, a hun- 
dred years ago. 

There is no need to take up space with a de- 
tailed refutation of the specific objections posed 
by the editors. After comparing my comments 
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with the editors complaints, interested readers 
may judge for themselves whether the latter are 
well founded or not. Prospective purchasers also 
would be well advised to ignore appeals to 
their credulity concerning illustrations and ref- 
erence apparatus. Those interested in buying 
these volumes ought to look them over first. 
To forestall misunderstanding I am not deny- 
ing that some scholars may find it useful to own 
this work. I am suggesting that blurbs, prefaces, 
and packaging are misleading, and I think pur- 
chasers will be less dissatisfied if they have been 
forewarned. 
ELIZABETH L. EISENSTEIN 
American University 


TO THE EDITOR! 


Robert Dallek’s review of my Roosevelt: The 
Soldier of Freedom (AHR, 76 [1971]: 1509-13), 
strikes me as the very model of a scholarly 
critique: he has fairly summarized the theme 
and subfhemes of the book, indicated the 
relevance of a large number of other studies, 
and clearly stated his own views and assump- 
tions as well as my own. I value both his trib- 
utes to my study and his own sharply different 
evaluation of Roosevelt as a world leader. 

Both Professor Dallek and I judge Franklin 
Roosevelt on the basis of our clearly stated 
criteria. It may be useful to note, however, that 
the criteria of presidential leadership in World 
War II that I advance are not only mine; they 
are also Roosevelt's. It was Roosevelt who 
favored and promised—and whose generals 
planned and pressed for—an early second front; 
it was Roosevelt who advocated a strong post- 
war role for China; it was Roosevelt who knew 
the weaknesses of the League of Nations and 
wanted a strong United Nations; it was Roose- 
velt who opposed colonialism; it was Roosevelt 
who talked about ending the old system of 
power politics and spheres of interest. While 
Roosevelt acted by and large in the fashion in 
which Professor Dallek wants presidents to act, 
he generally spoke for the kind of presidential 
leadership I favor, and it seems fair to evaluate 
Roosevelt's actions by his own precepts. 

Even so, I believe that the historian has a 
right, if not a duty, to evaluate presidential 
leadership by clearly defined standards of his 
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own, which both Professor Dallek and I have 
tried to do. 
JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS 
Williams College 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I learned much from the two reviews of my 
Gandhi's Truth (Joan V. Bondurant, Margaret 
W. Fisher, J. D. Sutherland, "Gandhi: A Psycho- 
analytic View," AHR, 76 [1971]: 1104-15). I£ I 
respond to one criticism common to both it is 
only because this may help to correct a wide- 
spread misunderstanding obviously caused by 
lack of clarity on my part. 

Throughout my book I refer to the Ahmeda- 
bad strike as the Event with a capital E. Al- 
though I nowhere say so, this has been inter- 
preted as a claim that I have found the key 
event in Gandhi's life and in the history of 
satyagraha. Actually, the capitalization of the 
word event was meant to be a literary device 
which would remind the reader that all the 
theoretical and factual strands pursued through- 
out the book would eventually converge on the 
story of the strike. This strike had become the 
event for my book and for me because indus- 
trial Ahmedabad is the Indian city I learned to 
know the best and some of the old men and 
women I met there had played significant roles 
in the strike and, thus, were true witnesses to it. 
As to the place of this event in Gandhi's life, 
I do claim that it was more important than has 
been generally recognized because it was the 
prophet's first nonviolent campaign in his home- 
land and, in fact, in his province and language 
area. Such a claim, after all, causes historical 
books to be written. But I was not so enamored 
with my experience and with my role that I 
would believe I had discovered the key event 
in Gandhi's long and adventurous life. 

ERIK H. ERIKSON 
Harvard University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Although I appreciate the difficulties involved 
in reviewing responsibly the many works that 
come to the attention of the American Histori- 
cal Review, Y must still protest the treatment 
accorded my The Social Responsibilities of 
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Business: Company and Community, 1900-1960 
(AHR, 76 [1971]: 1615-16). 

In his pursuit of what must have been re- 
markably few grammatical lapses the reviewer 
seems to have substantially misunderstood the 
title and subject matter of the study, despite the 
fact that they were quite clearly elaborated in 
the preface. There it was explained, for ex- 
ample, that the field of labor relations was 
specifically excluded in order to concentrate on 
community relations (as the title indicated). 
One may question the wisdom of that decision, 
but I cannot accept criticism for overlooking a 
topic that I deliberately chose to exclude. 

On the charge of having shown excessive 
sympathy for business leadership I am prepared 
to accept criticism—provided it is substantive 
and not merely assertive. I suspect myself that 
this charge may not be without foundation, 
although it should be noted that the book has 
been criticized elsewhere for being too un- 
friendly to business. My endeavor was to ap- 
proach the material from the point of view of 
the executives themselves (as explained in the 
preface) in order to understand the factors that 
influenced their thought and behavior. This 
demands a modicum, at least, of sympathy; and 
it can hardly be argued that my assessment was 
uncritical. 

I should have welcomed, finally, your re- 
viewer's suggestions as to how I might have 
treated Ralph Nader in a volume whose time 
span (indicated in the title) ends about 1960. 
There is a difference between historical scholar- 
ship and contemporary polemics (referred to in 
the preface) that seems to have escaped him. 

MORRELL HEALD 
Case Western Reserve University 


PROFESSOR DIBACCO REPLIES: 


I had no difficulty in reviewing fairly Professor 
Heald's book. My review was designed to con- 
vey both the merits and shortcomings of his 
research and writing. That the latter out- 
weighed the former, in my opinion, is naturally 
disturbing to Professor Heald, but my evalua- 
tion does not constitute irresponsibility any 
more than reciting the Rotary motto each morn- 
ing ("He profits most who serves the best") 
constitutes business responsibility. 
Grammatical and stylistic deficiencies, unlike 
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wild game, need not be pursued; they have a 
way of making themselves known to readers. 
Professor Heald establishes for himself the 
same wide margin for error that he sets for his 
business spokesmen—and I am critical of such 
low standards. 

The problem with the title is no big thing. 
I simply feel that a book title should not con- 
fuse the reader. The Social Responsibilities of 
Business infers that business units and their 
noneconomic relations with the outside world 
are under consideration. Professor Heald's addi- 
tion of a subtitle (exclusive of dates) does not, 
in my opinion, convey the precision of meaning 
that was intended. 

In my allotted four hundred-word review I 
did give what I believed to be substantive criti- 
cisms. Alas, Professor Heald has interpreted 
these as reflective of my unhistorical, contem- 
porary viewpoint. I did not expect Professor 
Heald to include Ralph Nader in his study, 
but I do expect that a historian writing in 1970 
would show more discrimination in examining 
the business record than Calvin Coolidge or 
Émile Coué. 

THOMAS V. DIBACCO 
American University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I very much agree with the tenor of Felix E. 
Hirsch's review of the memoirs of Heinrich 
Brüning (AHR, 76 [1971]: 1560-62), but I differ 
from his opinion in one important point, and 
I think a few aspects need stressing that Pro- 
fessor Hirsch has not mentioned. 

Hirsch's review, though general very fair 
to Brüning, implies an accusation when he 
mentions Brüning's intention to replace “his 
own moderate government . . . by a rightist 
coalition headed by Carl Goerdeler." This was 
not a matter of free choice for Brüning: he was 
aware that President Hindenburg would not 
indefinitely support the Brüning cabinet, which 
was based on toleration by the Social Demo- 
crats and which conducted a policy making such 
toleration possible. Under these circumstances 
Brüning wanted to make sure that the chancel- 
lorship would not be handed over to any right- 
ist who might stage a coup d'état. In spite of 
Goerdeler's very great limitations, it would be 
hard to fault Brüning's judgment that among 
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those whom Hindenburg might conceivably be 
persuaded to appoint, Goerdeler was the least 
objectionable. 

Hirsch mentions Brüning's intention to re- 
introduce the monarchy, but he does not draw 
the reader's attention to the new light thrown 
by the memoirs on this plan, which itself has 
been known for a long time. Most historians, I 
think, have up to now assumed that Brüning, 
although always a monarchist in the abstract, 
formed a concrete plan of restoring a Hohen- 
zollern to the throne only as a desperate means 
to keep Hitler out of power (the same reason 
a number of Bavarian politicians in 1933 con- 
sidered the restoration of the Wittelsbach mon- 
archy), believing that the Social Democrats and 
other nonmonarchists would accept the restora- 
tion because, from their point of view, a Hohen- 
zollern king was still preferable to the Nazis. 
Although the latter point was incontestable, 
even such a plan would have been unrealizable. 
But according to his memoirs Brüning did not 
think of the restoration as a crisis solution; 
rather, he wanted the monarch to come in after 
the crisis, when he himself would have found 
a solution for the foreign policy problems and 
would thereby have achieved economic recovery, 
abatement of civil commotion, and especially a 
waning of the power of the Nazis. The restora- 
tion should by no means be effected through 
counterrevolution but in a constitutional man- 
ner with the acclaim of the public and especially 
with at least the tacit consent of the working 
class. If a restoration of the monarchy as a 
crisis solution was unrealistic, this idea of a 
post-crisis restoration was sheer fantasy. Why 
should the great majority of Germans, who were 
not monarchists, voluntarily accept a change of 
regime after the most pressing problems had 
been solved—a change desired merely by con- 
servative bureaucrats, big landowners, some in- 
dustrialists, army officers, and a few political 
romanticists like Brüning himself? 

The restoration plan reveals a deep contra- 
diction in Brüning's mind. Not only his foreign 
policy (at least in parts) but also important 
aspects of his handling of domestic affairs—the 
way he established tolerably good relations with 
the moderate Left, which he had first driven 
into opposition in 1930—show Brüning as a 
leader of statesmanlike qualities; for example, 
his assessment of Pius XII and his rejection of 
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the idea of a federal concordat show a remark- 
able degree of realism. On the other hand, there 
was this absurd restoration plan and the over- 
estimation of the consolidating effect that would 
come not only from a reparations agreement 
but also from German equality in armament, 
which could satisfy only nationalistic emotions 
but had no bearing on Germany's practical 
problems. In the same category belongs Brü- 
ning's belief that his government by emergency 
decrees, which was acceptable to public opinion 
only as long as desperate conditions prevailed, 
amounted to a constitutional reform that would 
permanently give the president the position of 
a. monarch, limited only by the purse-string 
powers of parliament, All this offers evidence 
that in addition to Brüning's world of realistic 
political labors, in which he acted with an 
admirable combination of shrewdness and hon- 
esty, he also cultivated a romantic dream world 
in which he had no ground under his feet. 
'The heavy mortgage romantic emotionalism 
placed on Brüning's statesmanship may provide 
an answer to another question. The memoirs 
contain nothing about Brüning's activities in 
the United States. He was the only one among 
German refugees from Hitlerism who had any 
chance at all to be listened to by people in the 
American government. Did he never try to 
exert some influence in opposition to the Mor- 
genthau tendencies? The lack of evidence for 
‚any such attempt seems to indicate that there 
was none; correspondences I had with Brüning 
in 1941 and 1948 support the same assumption. 
Still there is no proof one way or the other, but 
what we know makes it likely that Brüning did 
not try to influence American foreign policy. 
Most probably even Brüning would have 
achieved nothing; yet he might have tried to 
reach the seats of power through Catholic circles 
with some influence in Washington. Surely a 
number of German refugees (Albert Grzesinski, 
Gerhart Seger, and others) would have made 
such an attempt if that channel had been open 
to them. Assuming that Brüning really kept 
aloof, my guess is that he realized the hopeless- 
ness of any plea for a non-Carthaginian peace 
for Germany, unless such a plea was combined 
with proposals like German disarmament and 
reparations for the nations victimized by Hitler, 
and that it was emotionally impossible for Brü- 
ning to advocate such conditions, although un- 
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der challenge he would surely not have denied 
their justification. 
CARL LANDAUER 
U niversity of California, 
Berkeley 


A 


PROFESSOR HIRSCH REPLIES: 


I am glad that Cari Landauer and I agree fun- 
damentally i in our appraisals of Heinrich Brün- 
ing as we know him now from his Memoiren. 
Some differences of opinion that Landauer pre- 
sents deserve a brief reply, however. 

Professor Landauer is correct in saying that, 
if there was to be a rightist coalition govern- 
ment in June 1932, Carl Goerdeler would have 
been perhaps the least objectionable politician 
to head it. But this is a very limited compli- 
ment. As his biographer Gerhard Ritter told, 
Goerdeler wanted to negotiate at that point 
with Hitler and to offer him two or three seats 
in the incoming cabinet. If the Reichstag were 
to cause trouble, Goerdeler suggested dissolving 
it and having new elections two years later only. 
While Goerdeler was certainly a much more 
honorable man than Herr von Papen, I main- 
tain he, too, would have been a very dubious 
chancellor for a democratic republic at such a 
critical juncture. Brüning, by the way, later 
realized Goerdeler's great SOROS: as a 
statesman. : 

I would have said more about Bring dis- 
astrous ideas concerning a restoration of the 
monarchy had the space allotted to my review 
permitted it. We knew from Sir John Wheeler- 
Bennett's Wooden Titan (1936), the still un- 
surpassed Hindenburg biography, that Brüning 
had seriously thought of this restoration when 
his regime began to falter in November 1931. 
But Brüning admits in his Memoiren (p. 146) 
that he had not raised fundamental objections 
to a restoration of the Hohenzollern rule in a 
discussion with General von Schleicher as early 
as Easter 1929, that is, long before he took office, 
when the Weimar Republic had not yet entered 
the crisis stage and when Hermann Müller’s 
cabinet of the Grand Coalition seemed fairly 
stable. Later, as chancellor, it was usually Brün- 
ing, rather than Hindenburg or Schleicher, who 
brought the topic.of restoration up for an ex- 
change of views. Hindenburg's disloyalty to the 
republic is a matter of record, but Brüning, un- 
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til now, seemed to have been its faithful ser- 
vant. Had those of us who publicly supported 
Brüning’s campaign for Hindenburg's re-elec- 
tion in 1932, in spite of serious doubts about 
the old field marshal known that neither of 
them intended to protect the Weimar Constitu- 
tion, we might have hesitated to follow the 
chancellor's leadership. He certainly withheld 
his true intentions then from the German peo- 
ple. Most reluctantly, we may have to accept 
the opinion of the German historian Karl Ot- 
mar Freiherr von Aretin (Frankfurter Hefte, 
26 [1971]: 931-39) that the real historical sig- 
nificance of Brüning rests in the fact that by 
his Verfassungs-Untreue he made the most im- 
portant constitutional institutions of the repub- 
lic ready for their destruction by Hitler. 
Finally, Professor Landauer raises the ques- 
tion of Brüning's political role while he was in 
this country. He seemed rather aloof to many 
of his Harvard colleagues, even to a man as 
sympathetic to German culture as Sidney Fay. 
From understandable motives, the former chan- 
cellor did not choose to become an American 
citizen, a fact that hampered his activities in 
wartime. Nevertheless, he did remain deeply 
concerned about Germany's future. George N. 
Shuster, former president of Hunter College, 
has eloquently described Brüning's American 
years in his contribution to the Brüning Fest- 
schrift entitled Staat, Wirtschaft und Politik 
in der Weimarer Republik (Berlin, 1967). I can 
perhaps throw some additional light on the 
subject. What few people knew was that he had 
contacts with certain political exiles from Nazi 
Germany. While he disliked many refugee in- 
tellectuals, he trusted a few former Social Dem- 
Ocratic statesmen and writers. Among them was 
William Sollmann, the former SPD leader in 
the Rhineland and minister of the interior in 
the Stresemann cabinet. Sollmann, a close friend 
of mine (see my essays on him in the South At- 
lantic Quarterly, 52 [1958]: 207-27, and in the 
American-German Review, 19 [1953]: 14-16, now 
supplemented by Eugene Kist's article in 
Quaker History, 60 [1971]: 88-119) had told 
me repeatedly of his extensive contacts with 
Brüning. We have a record of them in Soll- 
mann's papers, now deposited in the Swarth- 
more College Peace Collection. They confirm 
that Brüning made serious, if unsuccessful ef- 
forts to save Socialist leaders like the former 
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minister Rudolf Hilferding from falling into 
the hands of the Nazis. Brüning refers repeat- 
edly to wartime visits paid to him by a promi- 
nent emissary of the State Department and the 
OSS. He made it amply clear in his letters that 
he did not believe that refugees like himself 
could return to office after the war. In 1944, 
however, he suggested for an Allied occupation 
of Germany the formation of a small advisory 
committee of emigrants who had become citi- 
zens of Allied or neutral countries. Among them 
he named Sollmann, Friedrich Stampfer, Max 
Brauer, and Gerhart Seger, four moderate So- 
cial Democrats. Also a few Democrats should 
be included, but he reiterated that he could 
not belong to it himself, since he was not a 
U.S. citizen. He described his own frustrations 
during the American years to Sollmann in a 
letter of December 16, 1946: "In spite of my 
avoidance of Washington after my experience 
in 1989 with President Roosevelt and the in- 
trigue in the summer of 1944 to prevent very 
influential people from discussing the Morgen- 
thau proposals with me before the Quebec con- 
ference, people are alarmed even now by the 
possibility'of my returning into politics." A few 
years later Brüning went back to Germany, but 
most of his countrymen cared but little for his 
advice, and he ended his days, a discouraged 
old man, in a little village in Vermont. 

FELIX E. HIRSCH 

Trenton State College 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I have only just seen the review by Robin Hig- 
ham of Documents Relating to the Naval Air 
Service, volume 1 (AHR, 76 [1971]: 508-09), 
which I edited for the Navy Records Society's 
series. 1 welcome constructive criticism of my 
published work from any well-informed person. 
But I take strong exception to Mr. Higham's 
remarks, which are in some cases quite inac- 
curate and in others totally unjustified. An au- 
thor or an editor of original papers is entitled 
to expect reasonable care and knowledge on 
the part of a reviewer and that he should have 
read tlie work he is discussing. Mr. Higham 
obviously has not fulfilled those expectations. 

As to the date of the formation of the Royal 
Naval Air Service Mr. Higham has evidently 
repeated a mistake made by several writers. A 
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Royal Warrant is not an executive order, as he 
seems to suppose. It is merely an authorization. 
To quote the definition in the Oxford English 
Dictionary, a warrant is “a document conveying 
authority or security. A writing issued by the 
Sovereign, an officer of state or an administra- 
tive body authorizing those to whom it is ad- 
dressed to perform some Act." The Admiralty, 
which was the body concerned with the Royal 
Warrant of July 1, 1914, did not act on it until 
thirteen months later, Indeed on July 1, 1914, 
the Admiralty issued a statement referring to 
the RNAS as "forming the Naval Wing of the 
Royal Flying Corps" (see doc. 47 in my book). 
Obviously then it was not a separate service on 
the date in question. On July 29, 1915, an Ad- 
miralty Weekly Order was issued stating that 
"the Royal Naval Air Service is to be regarded 
in all respects as part of the Royal Navy. ... 
These instructions will come into effect on rst 
August 1915” (italics supplied; see doc. 72 in 
my book). Hence the effective date of the exe- 
cution of the Royal Warrant and the*establish- 
ment of the RNAS is clearly established. 

With regard to Rear-Admiral Murray Sueter, 
as I described him as “brilliantly inventive" (p. 
xi), which is almost verbatim what Mr. Higham 
says, and I also quoted Sir Walter Raleigh's 
tribute to him (p. 57), it is nonsense to suggest 
that I treated him unfairly. With regard to 
what Mr. Higham calls his "demise" (presum- 
ably meaning his replacement at the Admiralty 
in 1917) scholars will surely prefer the docu- 
ments I published (docs. 150, 151) to what Sue- 
ter told Mr. Higham in 1959 when Sueter was 
eighty-eight years of age and within a year of 
his death. Nor are my remarks on Sueter's con- 
duct undocumented, as Mr. Higham states. Doc- 
uments 48 and 81, among others, are highly 
relevant. 

For Mr. Higham to pick on my footnote 
about Pemberton Billing, a quite insignificant 
character of the period, as inadequate when I 
gave Billing six lines of small print is petty to 
the point of absurdity. Mr. Higham may like 
more and longer footnotes, but the NRS de- 
pends entirely on voluntary subscriptions and 
on its editors' giving their services free. It sim- 
ply cannot afford the printing costs of long and 
copious footnotes. That is why 1 put nearly all 
my plentiful editorial comments and explana- 
tions in the text and indicated them by heavy 
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square brackets—an aspect of this book that 
Mr. Higham ungenerously but totally ignores. 

As to books on the period, I cannot see the 
relevance of Mr. Higham's remark, unless it is 
inspired by pique at my failure to mention his 
work on British airships. If he had troubled to 
read the inscription on the flyleaf he would see 
that the NRS is described as existing "for the 
purpose of printing rare or unpublished works 
for naval interest"—not to quote from pub- 
lished books. 

l will pass over Mr. Higham's concluding re- 
mark about my knowledge of the period by 
merely describing it as a patronizing and gra- 
tuitous insult, which should not be made by a 
reviewer even of a trivial work. ''hough I would 
be the last to claim complete knowledge of this 
or of any other period I very much doubt 
whether Mr. Higham can teach me much about 
my subject—as he evidently believes he can. 

I hope that the AHR will find a better-in- 
formed and more fair-minded reviewer for the 
second volume of the work in question. 

S. W. ROSKILL 
Churchill College, Cambridge 


PROFESSOR HIGHAM REPLIES: 


Let me respond to Captain Roskill’s criticisms 
of my review by first denying his assumptions 
that 1 am not qualified to review the work and 
that I did not read it. 

Surely when an editor discovers important 
evidence, in this case that the establishment of 
the Royal Naval Air Service was not on the 
date commonly accepted by the official histo- 
rians of the First World War, by naval histo- 
rians, and by myself in The British Rigid Air- 
ship (1961), he has some duty to point this out 
in his introduction rather than making a bald 
statement and then providing the explanation 
in a letter to the editor of a journal in which 
he is faulted by a reviewer. 

On the question of Rear-Admiral Sir Mur- 
ray Sueter's demise at the Admiralty, I would 
simply respond that in cases of this sort the 
written record seldom tells the whole story. 
While it is quite true that at the time I inter- 
viewed Sir Murray he was advanced in age, his 
memory was quite accurate, a fact I could judge 
by having worked through the documentation 
then available, which unfortunately excluded 
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much of the Admiralty materials now revealed, 
before I saw him. 

Captain Roskil should well recognize that 
reviewers have very limited wordage assigned. 
I drew attention to the footnote on Pemberton 
Biling simply as an example of the problem, 
feeling it better to be specific rather than make 
a sweeping charge. It is unfortunate that the 
Navy Records Society cannot afford better notes. 
One can sympathize with them on this. My 
basic point, however, remains that as the period 
recedes into the past the reader needs better 
identification not only of people, but also of 
_ expressions, items, and equipment. As to Cap- 
tain Roskill’s brackets in the text, I have re- 
checked, as a sample, pages 320 to 420 and find 
these to be simply routine linkages or explana- 
„tions of the sort editors normally supply. In 
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this respect the notes seemed not to merit spe- 
cial mention in a short review, though undoubt- 
edly they help provide continuity. 

Finally, Captain Roskill obviously does not 
understand that bibliographies should, if they 
are to be of any use, guide the interested per- 
son to the relevant material on the subject. In 
this sense they reflect within limitations an au- 
thor's or editor's knowledge of the subject. I 
certainly did not expect him to quote from my 
book, which is a monograph (devoting most of 
the first 229 pages to the naval airship program) 
and not a collection of documents. For my part, 
I am perfectly aware of the work of the NRS 
and have supported it with a standing. order 
from our library. 

ROBIN HIGHAM 
Kansas State University 
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On September 19, 1971, WiLLIAM FOXWELL Ar- 
BRIGHT, one of the great scholars of this century, 
died in Baltimore, Maryland. A giant in the 
field of Near Eastern and Biblical studies, his 
productivity was immense: in tbe six decades 
following the publication of his first article in 
1911, the total number of his books, articles, 
and reviews exceeded one thousand. Universally 
acclaimed for his contributions to knowledge, 
he was the recipient of countless honors from 
academic institutions and societies, both foreign 
and domestic. 

W. F. Albright, whose parents were Christian 
missionaries, was born in Coquimbo, Chile, on 
May 24, 1891. Educated in the United States, 
he received his B.A. from Upper Iowa Univer- 
sity at Fayette in 1g12 and his Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1916. The year 
1919 found him in Jerusalem, a fellow of the 
American School of Oriental Research; by 1920 
he was acting director of the school and subse- 
quently its director (1921-29). Professor of Se- 
mitic languages at Johns Hopkins from 1929 
until his retirement in 1958, his association with 
the American School in Jerusalem continued, 
and he served a second term as director (1933- 
36). Albright remained active in teaching, re- 
search, and lecturing after retirement until 
struck down by the massive stroke in July 1971 
that carried him off two months later. 

An archeologist, a historian, a paleographer, 
an epigrapher, and a profound student of an- 
cient languages, Professor Albright was no nar- 
row specialist; it should also be emphasized that 
he was the master rather than the jack of all 
these trades. His publication of the results of 
the excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim (3 vols, 
1932-43) established the fundamental chronol- 
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ogy for Palestinian archeology. A more popular 
treatment of the subject, which became for 
many students their first introduction to the 
field, was his Archaeology of Palestine, which 
appeared as a Penguin paperback in 1949. 
Among his other well-known works one might 
cite Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 
(1942) or Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan 
(1968), but the true measure of the man as his- 
torian and synthesist must be his magnificent, 
stimulating From the Stone Age to Christianity 
(1940). 

A great teacher, Professor Albright had scores 
of students, many of whom attained scholarly 
distinction of their own; certainly not the least 
of these was the late Nelson Glueck who began 
his study of archeology with Albright in Pales- 
tine in 1928. Not only those formally enrolled 
as his students but also many young scholars 
who came in contact with Professor Albright 
were the beneficiaries of his generous advice 
and encouragement. His kindness and consid- 
eration will never be forgotten. 

It is good to know that the attainments of 
this great man were fully recognized before his 
death: a volume of essays in his honor signal- 
ized his retirement and anotber volume his 
eightieth birthday; the American School in 
Jerusalem was renamed the Albright Institute 
of Archeological Research. Since his death there 
have been numerous memorials: the most mov- 
ing of these was conducted at St. George's Ca- 
thedral in Jerusalem on September 23, and the 
testimonials are printed in the 4merican Schools 
of Oriental Research Newsletter (1971-72). 

William Foxwell Albright was more than an 
Orientalist or an ornament to Biblical studies. 
He was a man to admire; genuine, honest, and 
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fine. He wished to be known as a Christian 
humanist, and he was truly that. 
TOM B. JONES 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


Pau E. Moser, Adlai E. Stevenson Professor 
of International Relations, director of the Eu- 
ropean Institute, and associate dean of the 
School of International Affairs at Columbia 
University, died after a long illness at his home 
in New York City on January 13, 1972. 
Professor Mosely was born September 21, 
1905, in Westfield, Massachusetts. He received 
his B.A. from Harvard University in 1926 and 
his Ph.D. in 1933, benefiting from the guidance 
of men such as Archibald Cary Coolidge and 
William L. Langer in diplomatic history and 
Michael Karpovich in Russian history. He spent 
from 1930 to 1932 in the Soviet Union, begin- 
ning then the acquisition of his unsurpassed 
knowledge of the Soviet land and peoples. The 
opportunity to spend 1935-36 in the Balkans 
and other summer travels throughout Eastern 
Europe helped give him the extraordinary flu- 
ency in Romanian, Russian, and Bulgarian, 
which, together with equal mastery of the West 
European languages, helped to increase his un- 
derstanding and his ability to communicate. 
Professor Mosely's formal academic appoint- 
ments were all with Eastern institutions: Prince- 
ton, Union College, Cornell, Columbia, and 
the Council on Foreign Relations. From 1942 
to 1946 he occupied important positions in the 
Department of State, serving as adviser to Sec- 
retaries of State Cordell Hull and James Byrnes. 
His participation in the World War II settle- 
ments, notably those at Moscow and Potsdam, 
increased his insight and interest in Soviet for- 
eign policy and Soviet-American relations. It 
also drew him from his earlier interest in nine- 
teenth-century diplomatic history and Balkan 
social history into a prominent role in helping 
to shape American foreign policy, because he 
remained an important adviser to the Depart- 
ment of State after 1946. Thus the exciting 
"open skies" proposal of President Eisenhower 
was his suggestion. The relationships Professor 
Mosely maintained with Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean scholars and diplomats were sustained 
throughout the crises of the past quarter cen- 
tury. This unusual feat reflected the respect in 
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which they held his knowledge, understanding, 
judgment, candor, and integrity. He would 
have served with distinction as our ambassador 
in Moscow or in any of the East European 
capitals if he had not committed himself to 
academic work after 1946. 

As a scholar Professor Mosely was remarkably 
prolific. His works reflect high quality in spite 
of their variety and his numerous activities. 
His first book, Russian Diplomacy and the 
Opening of the Eastern Question in 1838 and 
1839 (1934), was a model of diplomatic history. 
His translation and editing of Victor Chernov's 
The Great Russian Revolution (1936) made 
available a significant interpretation of the Rus- 
sian Revolution that might otherwise have been 
ignored. Professor Mosely excelled, however, as 
an author of articles, publishing more than 
two hundred of originality and insight on sub- 
jects that reflected his wide interests and vast 
learning, articles ranging from Bulgarian vil- 
lage life in the nineteenth century to the his- 
tory of Slavic studies. In the last year of his life 
he planned to return to study of the zadruga 
or communal joint-family in the Balkans, an 
interest of his since the early 1930s, and to 
transform a half dozen articles into the first full 
study of this central but little-known social in- 
stitution of Southeast Europe. 

Professor Mosely was not an outstanding lec- 
turer but he will be remembered as a great 
teacher. His graduate seminars were entirely, 
dedicated to passing on the skills of the craft. 
His work on dissertations, those which he di- 
rected and those which were the basic responsi- 
bility of colleagues, was prompt and extraordi- 
narily careful. Indeed, he devoted the spring of 
1971, his first sabbatical and one taken to help 
him recover from several painful operations, to 
his usual careful analysis of theses. Mosely also 
made counseling his own students and others 
an art. He always found tíme and energy to 
give advice and help, when asked, to students 
and colleagues who needed technical assistance, 
advice concerning fellowships or positions, or 
simple solace. His concern for all students, his 
almost intuitive understanding of them, and 
his devotion to the academic community all 
help explain the fruitful role he was able to 
play when Columbia was torn by dissension 
and troubles in 1968. 

Professor Mosely was also one of the first to 
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recognize that teaching is not limited to the 
classroom. He was very active with business- 
men’s groups interested in international politics. 
He felt an especial obligation to meet foreign 
scholars of all political persuasions in interna- 
tional conferences, and he was eager to consult 
with scholars from other countries, especially 
in Eastern and Western Europe and in Asia, 
concerning means of improving higher educa- 
tion and international understanding. 
Professor Mosely’s greatest contribution, how- 
ever, was in expanding and improving research 
and instruction concerning Russia and Eastern 
Europe and in promoting multidisciplinary 
study. He was one of the original members of 
the famed Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, 
established by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties in 1937, which has served as the princi- 
pal planning and coordinating body for Amer- 
ican study of Russia and Eastern Europe. 'This 
group not only brought major scholars together 
in a cooperative program, but it created a spirit 
of joint endeavor that helped the Russian field 
to spread easily into new centers of study and 
to avoid the shattering conflicts that divided 
Chinese studies so bitterly in the 195os. 
Professor Mosely was one of the founders of 
Columbia's Russian Institute, which since 1946 
has been the model for training scholar-teachers 
in all non-Western areas. He served as director 
of the institute from 1951 to 1955, when he left 
Columbia for eight years to become director of 
studies at the Council on Foreign Relations, 
where his work at a more advanced level helped 
to stimulate research and the publication of a 
series of volumes on China and Western Europe. 
His services extended far beyond the usual 
confines of even a great university. Impressed 
by our need for more information and by the 
plight of refugees from the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, he helped to organize and ad- 
minister the Research Program on the USSR 
arid the East European Fund, which from 1951 
through 196: and 1952 through 1961, respec- 
tively, enabled hundreds of refugee scholars to 
continue their studies and to make the transfer 
to American academic life. He helped establish 
the Chekhov Publishing Company, which pub- 
lished the works of refugee scholars as well as 
Russian classics then unavailable in Soviet edi- 
tions. Professor Mosely somehow found time to 
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establish a Russian archive at Columbia Uni- 
versity, which has already become an important 
repository for manuscripts and memoirs, both 
written and recorded on tape. He served as a 
consultant for both the Ford and the Rocke- 
feller Foundations and on the boards of trus- 
tees of organizations such as the Foreign Policy 
Corporation and the RAND Corporation. 

In short, Professor Mosely enjoyed a full, 
successful, and satisfying life of service. He was 
acknowledged for his labors by honorary de- 
grees from the University of Notre Dame, Union 
College, and Middlebury College. Above ali, he 
won the respect and affection of hundreds and 
even thousands of American and foreign schol- 
ars for the immense learning and understand- 
ing he carried so lightly, for his keen, analytical 
intelligence, for his warm interest and compas- 
sion, and for his absolute integrity and decency. 

ROBERT F. BYRNES 
Indiana University 


WiLLiam L, NEUMANN, professor of history and 
chairman of the American Studies program at 
Goucher College, died on September 90, 1971, 
at the age of fifty-six. 

Born in Buffalo New York, he earned a 
bachelor's degree from the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Buffalo and then a master's degree and 
a doctorate from the University of Michigan. 
A. pacifist and conscientious objector during 
World War Il, he served in lieu of military 
service as a forest ranger in California and 
Massachusetts, as a lumberman in northern 
Michigan and Oregon, and then for a year as 
a human guinea pig at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical School. At the end of the war 
he joined the faculty of the University of Ha- 
waii, leaving there in 1949. That year he be- 
came executive secretary of the Foundation for 
Foreign Affairs and editor of American Perspec- 
tive, a quarterly journal of foreign affairs. He 
first came to Goucher in 1952 while serving as 
staff consultant on foreign affairs for the U.S. 
Senate Republican Policy Committee. By 1958 
he was a full professor at Goucher. He also 
taught at Howard University, the University of 
Virginia, the University of Maryland, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Temple University, and 
Morgan State College. 

His distaste for war carried over into his 
scholarly work. A revisionist historian in the 
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tradition of Charles Beard, he was a constant 
critic of U.S. foreign policy. His role as critic 
took him into several fields of endeavor: speak- 
ing before various organizations, radio and tele- 
vision appearances, and membership in organi- 
zations such as the Society for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, the Conference on Peace Research, the 
Society for Historians of American Foreign 
Policy, the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
American Historical Association, and the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors. 
Author of many scholarly articles he also 
wrote two books: America Encounters Japan: 
From Perry to MacArthur (1963) and After Vic- 
tory: Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and the Mak- 
ing of the Peace (1967). A popular and dynamic 
teacher, his sudden death saddened a host of 
friends. 
GEORGE A. FOOTE 
Goucher College 


ALLAN Nevins, former president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, died on March 5, 
1971, after a varied and distinguished career of 
some sixty years in journalism, teaching, writ- 
ing, scholarship, and academic and public ser- 
vice. Born May 20, 1890, on a farm outside 
Camp Point, Illinois, of Scottish and German 
forebears, Allan Nevins learned early the cardi- 
nal virtues of duty, industry, thrift, persever- 
ance, and probity—qualities he displayed in 
exemplary form the rest of his life. In 1908 he 
entered the University of Illinois where he stud- 
ied English literature and edited the college 
paper. He stayed on for a year after graduation 
to study under the brilliant Stuart Sherman 
and to write the first of his many books, a 
biography of Robert Rogers. Professor Sherman 
recommended the young literary critic to friends 
in New York City; in 1914 Nevins moved to 
that city, which remained thereafter his spiritual 
and intellectual home, and took a job as edi- 
torial writer on the Evening Post—whose his- 
tory he promptly wrote. He was now fairly 
launched on that editorial career which was to 
command his lifelong allegiance, serving succes- 
sively as editor on the Post, literary editor on 
the New York Sun, and editorial writer under 
Walter Lippmann on the Morning World. 
Nevins’s abiding interest in journalism was 
attested by his history of the Post, a collection 
of American Press Opinion from Washington 
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to Coolidge (1928), several volumes of collected 
editorials by Walter Lippmann, and contribu- 
tions to the Dictionary of American Biography 
on newspapermen and journalists which to- 
gether constitute a compendious volume. Some- 
how amid the exacting demands of editorial 
work Nevins found time to produce, in 1924, à 
history of the American States during and after 
the American Revolution, which was awarded 
the first of many prizes he was to receive in his 
long literary life and which remained, for al- 
most half a century, a standard and almost a 
classic work in its field. Next year came the first 
of several versions of a biography of John C. 
Frémont, and in 1927 he wrote a volume in the 
new History of Social Life series, The Emer- 
gence of Modern America, which foreshadowed 
a lifelong interest in the Reconstruction era of 
American history. 

Now fully—though not exclusively—com- 
mitted to a life of scholarship, editor Nevins 
became, in ıg27, Professor Nevins of Cornell 
University. Within one year, however, he had 
returned to New York City to join the faculty 
of Columbia University, an institution to which 
he was married and faithful for the rest of his 
long life. 

Professor Nevins was now fairly launched on 
what proved to be the most productive scholarly 
and teaching career of any American historian, 
for none other of this century produced so many 
major books and so many major students and 
disciples as this unassuming scholar who was 
himself innocent of any academic study of his- 
tory and who so conspicuously lacked the im- 
primatur of the Ph.D. Now that he could devote 
full time to scholarship, Nevins turned his cas- 
cading energies to the rewriting of much of 
American history; what was perhaps most re- 
markable is that he managed to write equally 
well for a scholarly and a popular audience; 


his scholarly works were written in vigorous 


graceful prose and his popular articles, essays, 
and reviews with a scrupulous regard to schol- 
arly standards. He did not confine himself to 
any one specialty or area of history but was 
equally at home in—and productive in—biog- 
raphy and political, diplomatic, military, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural history. His study of 
Frémont was followed by major biographies of 
Henry White (1930), Grover Cleveland (1932), 
Abram Hewitt (1953), Hamilton Fish (1936), 
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and Herbert Lehman (1963). Three biographi- 
cal studies proclaimed Mr. Nevins's abiding 
interest in the history of business—a two-volume 
biography of John D. Rockefeller (1940), which 
was in effect a history of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the Rockefeller Foundation; an essay 
(written with Jeanette Mirsky) on The World 
of Eli Whitney (1952); and three volumes (writ- 
ten with Frank E. Hill on Henry Ford: the 
Time, the Man, the Company (1954-63), a 
full-scale history of the Ford Motor Company 
and even of the automobile industry in Amer- 
ica. Two volumes in the new Yale Chron- 
icles of America series—in addition to innumer- 
able articles—attested a lifelong concern with 
foreign policy. The Gateway to History (1938), 
designed to invite amateurs as well as to in- 
struct professionals, remains perhaps the most 
luminous introduction to the study of histori- 
ography; and a small study, State Universities 
and Democracy (1962), managed to say some- 
thing original about American higher education. 

In 1945 Professor Nevins decided to concen- 
trate his major energies—for he could never 
resist the temptation of forays into other inter- 
esting fields—on a rewriting of James Ford 
Rhodes’s history of the United States in the 
Civil War era. To this work, which he planned 
to span a period of roughly thirty years and 
which he expected would require twelve vol- 
umes, he gave the felicitous name The Ordeal 
of the Union (1947-71). He lived to complete 
eight of the volumes, carrying the story from 
the close of the Mexican War to Appomattox. 
The Ordeal of the Union provided a bridge 
from the old to the new history. Narrative in 
form, based on exhaustive research in newspa- 
pers, manuscript, and archival materials, rich in 
original interpretations, and presented in a style 
always vigorous and lucid and often eloquent, 
The Ordeal of the Union was closer to the great 
narrative histories of the nineteenth century— 
those by Parkman, Henry Adams, and Rhodes— 
or to those English models Mr. Nevins so ad- 
mired—those by Macaulay, Lecky, Churchill, 
and the two Trevelyans—than it was to the new 
technical history that (with his encouragement) 
many of his own students were already writing. 
Allan Nevins was in many ways a stout tradi- 
tionalist, but he was also—witness his sponsor- 
ship of oral history—an innovator, and one of 
his last articles celebrated the new techniques 
which were even then transforming much of 
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the conventional history that he had written. 
Not content with this prodigious output of 
original work, Professor Nevins undertook edi- 
torial activities sufficient to occupy the full time 
of most scholars. While still editor on the World 
he wrote a minor classic of social history— 
American Social History as Recorded by British 
Travelers (1923). In 1927 he began to make 
available some of the more famous diaries of 
American history: that of the New York City 
social leader, Philip Hone, in two volumes; 
those of Presidents Polk and John Quincy 
Adams in single volumes; two volumes of the 
journals of Toledo’s Brand Whitlock; and, most 
valuable of all, the massive four-volume diary 
of George Templeton Strong. Alongside these 
stand a dozen or so other collections of letters 
and public papers—the previously mentioned 
volumes of Walter Lippmann’s editorials, the 
letters of Grover Cleveland and Abram Hewitt, 
and a selection from the public papers of John 
F. Kennedy. And during the whole of Nevins's 
academic life he exercised close editorial super- 
vision over several major series: the American 
Political Leaders series, the new Chronicles of 
America series, the Nations of the Modern 
World series, Heath’s College and University 
History series, and, in the last decade of his life, 
the fifteen-volume Civil War Centennial series. 
This most industrious of scholars was also 
the most dedicated of teachers. For thirty years 
he lectured to large classes of graduate students 
and, in his overcrowded seminars, guided liter- 
ally scores of others through dissertations and 
into scholarly careers—dissertations which he 
supervised and edited with meticulous care, 
careers which he encouraged with ceaseless 
benevolence, for his relationship with his grad- 
uate students was always in loco parentis. His 
teaching was not confined to Columbia Univer- 
sity. He lectured widely, taught for one year in 
the universities of Australia, and twice heid 
the Harmsworth Chair of American History at 
Oxford University, where he managed to pene- 
trate the formidable barriers of traditionalism 
and introduce some long-needed reforms. 
Professor Nevins had a third career, which 
might be characterized—in no pejorative sense 
—as entrepreneurial. Ceaselessly concerned for 
the reputation and well-being of Clio, he turned 
much of his energy to celebrating her virtues, 
protecting her from those he thought her 
enemies, and advancing her cause. There was 
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a Napoleonic quality about Nevins’s combina- 
tion of grand strategy and tactics in these under- 
takings. We can recall him looking out from his 
eyrie on the sixth floor of Fayerweather Hall— 
that vast book-lined and paper-strewn room 
where the very air vibrated with his energetic 
presence—looking out not merely over the 
campus of Columbia University but over the 
whole broad realm of history and planning 
forays and excursions to assure its prosperity 
and its triumph. Thus he launched a campaign 
to build up the history collections of the Uni- 
versity library and brought it to a fortunate 
conclusion by obtaining for the University the 
munificent Frederic Bancroft Fund. Thus he 
campaigned to introduce more American his 
tory into the high schools, and he succeeded in 
influencing legislation everywhere in the nation. 
Thus he championed the potentialities and the 
dignity of business history; in his own volu- 
minous writing and those of his associates and 
students and in the creation of business archives, 
he did much to give respectability to that here- 
tofore neglected enterprise. Thus he worked 
long to establish a popular journal that would 
present American history as Harper's, the Cen- 
tury, and Scribners of the late Victorian era 
had done; though he had little help here from 
his professional colleagues, he succeeded in 
founding the Society of American Historians 
and launching the now widely read American 
Heritage, whose counselor he remained to the 
end of his life. : 

Doubtless most important of all was Nevins's 
role in creating—or reviving—modernizing. 
systematizing, and institutionalizing oral history. 
Oral history itself was as old as Homer and the 
Icelandic sagas; what Professor Nevins en- 
visioned was a systematic and professional ex- 
ploitation of personal recollections of men and 
women who had played public roles. What 
would we not give, he used to ask, for Washing- 
ton's account of his services in the Revolution, 
for Lincoln's detailed observations on his presi- 
dency. It was an argument that persuaded 
President Truman, and scores of others, to pro- 


vide thousands of pages of oral history to eager- 


tape recorders. The Bancroft Fund enabled Mr. 
Nevins to inaugurate this project at Columbia 
University; soon he had worked out an effective 
technique and trained a corps of younger 
scholars in that technique; soon the oral history 
project developed into a formidable and in- 
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valuable archive. ‘The idea spread from academy 
to academy, to private associations like the 
medical associations and the Red Cross, to gov- 
ernment bureaus and to corporation offices 
until within two decades oral history became a 
new dimension of historical research at home 
and abroad. 

In 1958 Mr. Nevins retired, formally, from 
Columbia University and took the post of senior 
research associate at the Huntington Library. 
There he devoted his still abounding energies 
to building up the library and manuscript col- 
lections of that institution, helping to make it 
pre-eminent in many fields of history and litera- 
ture, and to his own writing. He was, by long 
training, a bookman and a book collector; his 
private library, much of which he disposed of 
in his own lifetime, numbered well over twenty- 
five thousand volumes. 

Allan Nevins had a distinguished public as 
well as scholarly and academic career. During 
the Great War he served as cultural attaché to 
the United States Embassy in London, and later. 
was a kind of cultural ambassador to Australia. 
He was an adviser to presidents and statesmen 
—General Eisenhower, Cordell Hull, Herbert 
Lehman, John G. Winant, Adlai Stevenson, 
and John F. Kennedy among them. He rescued 
the Civil War Centennial Commission from the 
hands of antiquarians and party hacks. He 
served, at various times, as president of the 
Society of American Historians, president of the 


. American Academy of Arts and Letters, fellow 


of the New-York Historical Society, and histori- 
cal adviser to the Sixth Fleet. Nor should we 
fail to recall that shortly after his retirement 
from Columbia University he gave that institu- 
tion, out of his literary earnings, half a million 
dollars to endow a chair of American economic 


“history—a chair that now bears his name. 


In all this Allan Nevins sounds like an insti- 
tution and, indeed, had he not been: so ebul- 
lient and so dynamic, observers might have 
mistaken him for that: No mere formal account 
of his career does justice to his affluent per- 
sonality—to that enthusiasm for learning so 
contagious that few could resist its importuni- 
ties; to that single-minded practicality which 
had no time for academic dalliance but con- 
centrated on getting results; to that tireless 
tenacity which overcame obstacles of nature and 
of human nature and brought his own enter- 
prises and those of his students to fulfillment; 
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to that generosity, moral and intellectual even 
more than material, which left no room for envy 
or malice (in almost forty years of intimacy I 
never heard Allan make a malicious remark 
about a fellow scholar); to that homespun sim- 
plicity and unpretentiousness which permitted 
him to take on whatever tasks came to hand 
that he thought worth doing, to accept old and 
young with equal fellowship, to extend help to 
amateurs as readily as to fellow scholars; to a 
capacity for friendship and affection which 
brought him the devotion of friends in almost 
every segment of society—academic, journalistic, 
political, business, military, and merely neigh- 
borly. Somehow Nevins found time, too, for an 
immense correspondence, not only with fellow 
scholars and graduate students, but with the 
éxalted world of statesmen, with the fluctuating 
world of business, with editors, novelists, poets, 
social workers, and old friends. A collection of 
some fifty thousand of these letters now awaits 
the student of American cultural history in the 

archives of his beloved university. | 
The pattern of Allan Nevins’s private, social, 
professional, and public life was ever harmoni- 
ous. That same harmony will be found in the 
historical monument he left behind him—a 
monument that will, for many years, cast its 
long shadow across the historical landscape 
which he surveyed, explored, cultivated, and 

embellished with such devotion and passion. 
HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 

Amherst College 


WALTER M. Sımon died unexpectedly at his 
home in Ashley, Staffordshire, early in June of 
last year. Professor of history and head of the 
department at Keele University, he was also 
prominent in the affairs of that university, 
serving on many committees as well as being 
one of three regular advisers of the vice- 
chancellor. 

Although born in Germany, on May 29, 1922, 
Walter Simon spent his formative years in Eng- 
land. He attended Repton School where, along 
with a sound education, he acquired his en- 
thusiasm for cricket. His undergraduaté training 
was at Wesleyan University, where he received 
the B.A. in 1948. From then until 1946 he 
served in the United States Army. Following the 
war he studied. at Yale under the late Professor 
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Hajo Holborn; he received his M.A. in 1948 
and his Ph.D. in 1949. His first teaching assign- 
ment was at Stanford University, where he re- 
mained until he moved to Cornell in 1953. In 


1965 he accepted the position at Keele. 


Although Simon's original field of specializa- 
tion was modern Germany, his interest early 
began to shift to intellectual history, particu- 
larly to Auguste Comte and the Positivists. His 
dissertation was published by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Press in 1955 under the title The: Fail- 
ure of the Prussian Reform Movement, and 
was followed by articles that eventually were. 


incorporated in his European Positivism in the 


Nineteenth Century (1963). By the time he 
moved to Keele he seemed to have hit his stride, 
with volumes appearing every other year: Ger- 
many: A Brief History (1966), Germany in the 
Age of Bismarck (1968), and French Liberalism 
1789-1848, which was in the press at the time. 
of his death and is being published by Wiley. 
In addition, he was at work on a major book 
on the Enlightenment, had made several con- 
tributions to the forthcoming Dictionary of the 
History of Ideas, and was hoping to return to 
his first love, the French Revolution. 

No one who knew him could doubt Walter 
Simon's dedication to scholarship and teaching, 
although some, including not a few students, 
found his standards idiosyncratic as well as ex- 
ceptionally high. His concept of discipline, in- 
tellectual and personal was exacting, but 
students willing to work with him on his own 
terms clearly profited from his influence. As a 
colleague, in the United States, he was correct, 
courteous, and reserved— qualities that earned 
more respect than close friendship, though 
there were striking exceptions, notably his asso- 
ciation with the late Theodor Mommsen. 

To many who had known him in the United 
States he seemed more in his proper element 
after his return to England where his work 
flourished and his qualities were at once recog- 
nized and appreciated. 

E. W. FOX 
Cornell University 


Other members of the association who have 
died recently include John Askling of Malaga, 
Néw Jersey, and Herbert C. Cohen of C. W. 
Post College, Greenvale, New York. 
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MOLLER, HERBERT. The Social Causation of Affective 
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NIEBYL, PETER H. The Non-Naturals [causes of disease; 
note]. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Sept.-Oct. 1971. [4169] 


O’BRIEN, GEORGE DENNIS. Does Hegel Have a Philosophy of 
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liegt. Veroff. Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. 1, 
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l'amour et le mariage: essai de bibliographie critique. R. 
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SCHIEDER, THEODOR. Unterschiede zwischen historischer 
und sozialwissenschaftlicher Methode. Veraff. Max- 
Planck-Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. [4179] 


SCHNEIDER, BEN R. The Production of Machine-Readable 
Text: Some of the Variables. Computers and Humanities, 
Sept. 1971. [4180] 


SCHOFIELD, R. S. Historical Demography: Some 
Possibilities and Some Limitations. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
21, 1971. [4181] 


TIGGES, LINDA. The College History Survey Course: A 
Developmental Model. Soc. Stud., Dec. 1971. [4182] 
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Computers and Humanities, Sept. 1971. 
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YOUNG, ELIZABETH. To Guard the Sea. For. Aff., Oct. 
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George W. Houston, University of North Carolina 
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BICHIR, GH. Les Carpes dans l'historiographie roumaine et 
étrangére [in Romanian; Fr. summary]. Stud. Cercet. Ist. 
Veche (Bucharest), no. 2, 1971. [4188] 


BIE, FREDRIK. Fragmenter av händskrifter i polsk 
oversettelse av Sulpicius Severus krgnike [Fragments of 
Manuscripts in Polish Translation of Sulpicius Severus? 
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Lead in the Wines of Antiquity. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
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MALONEY, ROBERT P. Usury in Greek, Roman and 
Rabbinic Thought. Traditio, XXVII, 1971. [4191] 


WAITE, STEPHEN V. F. Computers and Classical Literature: 
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WOOD, JAMES E., JR. Jewish-Christian Relations in 
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ALTENMÜLLER, HARTWIG. Die Stellung der Kónigsmutter 
Chentkaus beim Übergang von der 4. zur 5. Dynastie. 
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BIANCHI, UGO. Seth, Osiris et l'ethnographie. R. Hist. 
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BINGEN, JEAN. Les épistratéges de Thébaide sous les 
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COOPER, JERROLD S. Bilinguals from Boghazköi. I. Z. 
Assyriol., Aug. 1971. [4199] 


DERRETT, J. DUNCAN M. Law in the New Testament: The 
Parable of the Unjust Judge. New Test. Stud., Jan. 1972. 
[4200] 


DERRICOURT, ROBIN M. Radiocarbon Chronology for Egypt 
and North Africa. /. Near E. Stud., Oct. 1971. To 


DOSSIN, GEORGES. Deux listes nominatives du régne de 
Súmu-lamam. R. Assyriol., no. 1, 1971. [4202] 


DUMBRELL, WILLIAM J. The Tell el-Maskhuta Bowls and 
the "Kingdom" of Qedar in the Persian Period. Bull. Am. 
School Orient. Res., Oct. 1971. [4203] 


EIFLER, RUDOLF. Die Ideologie Jesajas und ihre objektive 
Funktion. Das Altertum, no. 1, 1971. [4204] 
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World An., 1970. [4205] 


FRICK, FRANK S. The Rechabites Reconsidered. /. Biblical 
Lit., Sept. 1971. [4206] 


HAUPTMANN, HARALD. Norsun-Tepe. Historische 
Geographie und Ergebnisse der Grabungen 1968/69. Mitt. 
Deutsch. Archaol. Inst., Istanbul. Abt., XIX-XX, 
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HOFFNER, HARRY A., JR. Hittite ega- and egan-. J. 
Cuneiform Stud., no. 1-2, 1971. [4208] 


HOWARD, GEORGE E. The Letter of Aristeas and Diaspora 
Judaism. J. Theol. Stud., Oct. 1971. [4209] 


IN DER SMITTEN, WILHELM TH. Vordeuteronomischer 
Jahwismus in Elephantine? Bibl. orient., no. 3-4,1971.[4210] 


IRVING, T. B. Architecture and Craftsmanship: The Islamic 
Aspect. Nonaligned Third World An., 1970. [4211] 


KAPLAN, J. Mesopotamian Elements in the Middle Bronze 
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KEALL, EDWARD. Partho-Sassanian Archaeology: A New 
Phase. Expedition, no. 3-4, 1971. [4213] 
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Mitt. Deutsch. Archäol. Inst., Istanbul. Abt., XIX-XX, 
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LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, C. C. The Proto-Elamite Settlement 
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LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, C. C., and KOHL, PHILIP L. The Early 
Bronze Age as Seen from Tepe Yahya. Expedition, no. 3-4, 
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LUKE, J. TRACY. Observations on ARMT XIII 39. J. 
Cuneiform Stud., no. 1-2, 1971. [4220] 


MASSON, V. M. The First Farmers of Mesopotamia [in 
Russian; Eng. summary]. Vest. drev. ist., no. 3, 1971. 
[4221] 


MERIGGI, PIERO. Zu den neuen Inschriften in proto- 
elamischer Prunkschrift. Bibi. orient., no. 3-4, 1971. 


[4222] 


MEYERS, ERIC M. The Theological Implications of an 
Ancient Jewish Burial Custom. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1971. 


[4223] 

MILLARD, A. R. Fragments of Historical Texts from 
Nineveh: Middle Assyrian and Later Kings. Iraq, Autumn 
1970. [4224] 

NAVEH, JOSEPH. Hebrew Texts in Aramaic Script in the 
Persian Period? Bull. Am. School Orient. Res., Oct. 1971. 
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NEATE, GEOFFREY. A Fragment from Kish with the Name 
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NEUGEBAUER, O. An Arabic version of Ptolemy’s 
Parapegma from the “Phaseis.” J. Am. Orient. Soc., no. 4, 
1971. [4227] 


NYLANDER, CARL. The Achaemenid Empire. Expedition, 
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O'CONNOR, DAVID. Ancient Egypt and Black Africa—Early 
Contacts. Expedition, no. 3-4, 1971. [4229] 


OWEN, DAVID I. Incomplete Year Formulae of Iddin-Dagan 
Again. J. Cuneiform Stud., no. 1-2, 1971. 


[4230] 

PRITCHARD, JAMES B. The Phoenicians in Their Homeland. 
Expedition, no. 3-4, 1971. [4231] 

PYANKOV, I. V. Ancient Sources on the Struggle of Cyrus II 
against Astyages [in Russian; Eng. summary ]. Vest. drev. 
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QUAEGEBEUR, JAN. Documents Concerning a Cult of 
Arsinoe Philadelphos at Memphis. /. Near E. Stud., Oct. 
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Archaeologist, no. 3, 1971. [4238] 
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(‘Button Seals’). J. Egypt. Archaeol., LVI, 1970. [4240] 


WRIGHT, G. ERNEST. A Problem of Ancient Topography: 
Lachish and Eglon. Biblical Archaeologist, no. 3, 1971. 
[4241] 

YOUNG, T. CUYLER, JR. The Search for Understanding: 
Excavating the Second Millennium. Expedition, no. 3-4, 
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BADIAN, E. Alexander The Great, 1948-67 [survey art.; 2 
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BILLIGMEIER, JON C. Án Inquiry into the non-Greek Names 
on the Linear B Tablets from Knossos and their 
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BISSET, K. A. Who Were the Amazons? Greece and Rome, 
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BORZA, EUGENE N. The End of Agis' Revolt. Class. Philol., 
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BREEBAART, A. B. Plutarch and the Political Development 
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BRUCE, 1. A. F. The Corcyraean Civil War of 427 B.C. 
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BUCKLER, JOHN. Theban Treaty Obligations in IG II? 40: A 
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FROLOV, E. D. First Steps and Accession to Power of 
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GILLIARD, FRANK W. Teleological Development in the 
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Interdisciplinary Meetings [à propos the Santorini 
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QUINN, T. J. Political Groups in Lesbos during the 
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R. Et. lat., XL VII bis, 1970. [4327] 
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IV. Slavonic E. Eur. R., Oct. 1971. [4858] 


JOHNSON, ROBERT C. Bibliographical Aids to Research. 
XXII. — Parliamentary Diaries of the Early Stuart Period. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1971. [4859] 


JOHNSTON, J. A. Parliament and the Protection of Trade 
1689-1694. Mariner's Mirror, Nov. 1971. [4860] 


JONES, WILLIAM M. Reformers from Wittenberg, Strasbourg, 
Zurich, and Geneva in England: 1547-1549. luff R., 

Spring 1970. [4861] 

JONES, W. R. Abracadabra— Sorcery and Witchcraft in 
European History. Hist. Teacher, Nov. 1971. 

[4962] 


KAPLAN, LAWRENCE. The ‘Plot’ to Depose Charles Lin 
1644. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1971. [4863] 


KARGON, ROBERT H. The Testimony of Nature: Boyle, 
Hooke and Experimental Philosophy. Albion, Summer 
1971. [4864] i 


KAUL, R. K. Milton and Spinoza: Forerunners of the 
en Enlighienment Essays, Spring 1971. 
[4865 


KENYON, J. P. The Acquittal of Sir George Wakeman: 18 
July 1679. Hist. J, Dec. 1971. [4866] 
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KINDER, A. GORDON. Two Unpublished Letters of Jean 
Cousin, Minister of the Threadneedle Street Church 
concerning the Affair of Cassiodora De Reina. Proc. 
Huguenot Soc. London, 1, 1971. [4067] 


KING, A. HYATT. The Significance of John Rastell in Early 
Music Printing. Library, Sept. 1971. [4868] 


KIRBY, DAVID A. The Radicals of St. Stephen's, Coleman 
Street, London, 1624-1642. Guildhall Misc., Apr. 1970. 
[4869] 


KITCHING, CHRISTOPHER J. Alchemy in the Reign of 
Edward VI: an Episode in the Careers of Richard Whalley 
and Richard Eden [note]. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1971. 


[4870] 


LANG, ROBERT G. London's Aldermen in Business: 
1600-1625. Guildhall Misc., Apr. 1971. [4871] 


L'Angleterre, XVI*-XVIII* siècle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil, 
Sept.-Oct. 1971. [4872] 


LAVIN, J. A. The First Two Printers of Sidney’s Astrophil 
and Stella. Library, Sept. 1971. [4873] 


LEE, PATRICIA-ANN. Some English Academies: An 
Experiment in the Education of Renaissance Gentlemen. 
Hist. Ed. Q., Fall 1970. [4874] 


LEGOUIS, PIERRE. Une biographie de Sir John Denham 
(avec un supplément). Et. anglaises, July-Sept. 1971. 
[4875] 


LLOYD, HOWELL A. Wales and Star Chamber: A Rejoinder. 
Welsh Hist. R., June 1971. [4876] 


LOOMIE, ALBERT J. Richard Berry: Gondomar's English 
Catholic Adviser. Recusant Hist., Jan. 1971. [4877] 


LUNN, MAURUS. Benedictine Opposition to Bishop Richard 
Smith (1625-1629). Recusant Hist., Jan. 1971. [4978] 


MCAVOY, WILLIAM C. A Review of 1969's Contribution to 
English Renaissance Textual Studies. Manuscripta, Nov. 


1971. [4879] 


MACFARLANE, IRIS. The Insecure World of Oliver 
Heywood. Hist. Today, Apr. 1971. [4880] 


MCROBERTS, DAVID. The Manse of Stobo in 1542— Part I. 
Innes R., Spring 1971. [4881] 


MASTERS, BETTY R. The Town Clerk. Guildhall Misc., Oct. 
1969. [4882] 


MAY, W. E. The Phoenix in India, 1684-1687. Mariner’s 
Mirror, May 1971. [4883] 


MAYHEW, GEORGE P. Jonathan Swift's “On the Burning of 
Whitehall in 1697” Re-examined. Harvard Lib. Buil., Oct. 


1971. [4884] 


MAYHEW, GEORGE P. Swift’s Political Conversion" and 
His “Lost” Ballad on the Westminster Election of 1710. 
Bull. John Rylands Lib., Spring 1971. [4885] 


MILLAR, GILBERT JOHN. The Landsknecht: His Recruitment 
and Organization, with Some Reference to the Reign of 
Henry VUL Mil. Aff., Oct. 1971. [4886] 


MOLLO, BORIS. “Poise Your Musket." Early Drill Books in 
the National Army Museum. Connotsseur, Nov. 1971. 


[4887] 


MOORE, JOHN ROBERT. Defoe's Persona as Author: The 
Quaker's Sermon. Stud. Eng. Lit., 1500-1900, Summer 
1971. [4888] : 
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MUCHMORE, LYNN. The Project Literature: An Elizabethan 
Example. Bus. Hist. R., Winter 1971. [4889] 


NEWMAN, JOHN. Nicholas Stone's Goldsmiths’ Hall: Design 
and Practice in the 1630s. Architectural Hist., 14, 1971. 


[4890] 


O'NEEL, MICHAEL C. À Wyatt Bibliography— Part 2. Bull. 
Bibliogr. Mag. Notes, Oct.-Dec. 1970. [4891] 


PARKER, DOUGLAS H. J. F. Mozley's “The English 
*Enchiridion' of Erasmus, 1533": Some Qualifications 
[Tyndale]. Notes and Queries, June 1971. [4892] 


PARKS, STEPHEN, and CRIST, TIMOTHY. New Letters of King 
Charles II. Yale U. Lib. Gaz., Oct. 1971. [4893] 


PEARSON, MICHAEL, and BUISSERET, DAVID. À Pirate at Port 
Royal in 1679 [doc.]. Mariners Mirror, Aug. 1971. 


[4894] 


POPKIN, RICHARD H. The Philosophy of Bishop Stillingfleet. 
J. Hist. PhiL, July 1971. [4895] 


POWLICK, LEONARD. The Staging of the Chester Cycle: An 
Alternate Theory. Theatre Survey, Nov. 1971. [4896] 


PRESCOTT, ANNE LAKE. The Reputation of Clément Marot 
in Renaissance England. Stud. Renaissance, XVIII, 1971. 


[4897] 
RABB, THEODORE K. The Advent of Printing and the 


Problem of the Renaissance: A Comment. Past & Present, 
Aug. 1971. [4898] . 


RANSOM, SUSAN. Squire [Richard] Cartwright and Parson 
Drope. Cake and Cockhorse, Autumn 1969. [4899] 


RATHMELL, J. C. A. Jonson, Lord Lisle, and Penshurst. Eng. 
Lit. Renaissance, Autumn 1971. [4900] 


ROGERS, ALAN. Three Early Maps of the Isle of Axholme. 
Midland Hist., Autumn 1971. [4901] 


ROSENFIELD, MANUEL C. Holy Trinity, Aldgate, on the Eve 
of the Dissolution. Guildhall Misc., Oct. 1970. [4902] 


SHAHEEN, NASEEB. Spenser and the New Testament. Am. 
Notes and Queries, Sept. 1971. [4903] 


SINCLAIR-STEVENSON, CHRISTOPHER. The Jacobite 
Expedition of 1708. Hist. Today, Apr. 1971. [4904] 


SMITH, JOHN HAZEL. John Foxe on Astrology. Eng. Lit. 
Renaissance, Autumn 1971. [4905] 


SNOW, VERNON F. A Rejoinder to Mr. Graves's 
Reassessment of Proctorial Representation. /. Brit. Stud., 


May 1971. [4906] 
STEWART, J. D. More Drawings by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Connoisseur, Nov. 1971. [4907] 


TEMPESTA, JOSEPH F. Three Pamphlets concerning Father 
Edmund Campion, S.J. Albion, 2, 1970. [4908] 


TOYNBEE, MARGARET. Joan Carlile: Some Further 
Attributions. Connoisseur, Nov. 1971. [4909] 


WAGNER, FRITZ. Isaac Newtons Friedenstraum. Saeculum, 
1, 1970. [4910] 

WALLACE, KARL R. Francis Bacon on Understanding, 
Reason, and Rhetoric. Speech Monographs, June 1971. 
[4911] 

WALTON, CRAIG. Ramus and Bacon on Method. J. Hist. 
Phil., July 1971. [4912] 


Recently Published Articles 


WATTS, $. J. Tenant-Right in Early Seventeenth-Century 
Northumberland. N. Hist., VI, 1971. [4913] 


WELCH, EDWIN. William Barton, Hymnwriter. Guildhall 
Misc., Apr. 1971. [4914] 


WHITE, B. R. Samuel Eaton (d. 1639). Particular Baptist 
Pioneer. Baptist Q., Jan. 1971. [4915] 


WHITE, B. R. Thomas Collier and Gangraena Edwards. 


Baptist Q., July 1971. [4916] 

WHITE, B. R. Two Early Propagandists for Believer's 
Baptism [1644]. Baptist Q., Oct. 1971. [4917] 
WIENER, CAROL Z. The Beleaguered Isle. A Study of 


Elizabethan and Early Jacobean Anti-Catholicism. Past & 
Present, May 1971. [4918] 


WILLIAMS, C. M. Extremist Tactics in the Long Parliament, 
1642-1643. Hist, Stud., Oct. 1971. [4919] 


WORDEN, BLAIR. The Bill for a New Representative: The 
Dissolution of the Long Parliament, April 1653. EHR, 


July 1971. [4920] 


YOUNGS, FREDERIC A., JR. Definitions of Treason in an 
Elizabethan Proclamation. Hist. J., Dec. 1971. [4921] 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


ADAIR, P. R. Sergeant Pell in London. Hist. Today, Oct. 
1971. [4922] 
ADAMS, NANCY L., and ADAMS, DENNIS M. An Examination 


of Some Forces Affecting English Educational Policies in 
India: 1780-1850. Hist. Ed. Q., Summer 1971. [4923] 


ADDLESHAW, G. W. O. Architects, Sculptors, Designers and 
Craftsmen, 1770-1970, Whose Work Is to Be Seen in 
Chester Cathedral. Architectural Hist., 14, 1971. [4924] 


ALDERMAN, GEOFFREY. The Victorian Transport 
Revolution [r. art.]. Hist. J., Sept. 1971. [4925] 


ALDRIDGE, A. OWEN. Thomas Paine, Edmund Burke and 
Anglo-French Relations in 1787. Stud. Burke Times, 


Spring 1971. [4926] 
ALLEN, DAVID. Surveys of Records in the British Isles. As/ib 
Proc., July 1971. [4927] 


AMORY, HUGH. Fielding's Lisbon Letters. Huntington Lib. 
Q., Nov. 1971. [4928] 


AMORY, HUGH. Henry Fielding and the Criminal 
Legislation of 1751-2. Philol. Q., Apr. 1971. [4929] 


ANDREWS, STUART. The Wesley Naturalist. Hist. Today, 
Nov. 1971. [4930] 


ATHERTON, HERBERT M. George Townshend, Caricaturist. 
Eighteenth-Cent. Stud., Summer 1971. [4931] 


BABINGTON, ANTHONY. Newgate in the Eighteenth 
Century. Hist. Today, Sept. 1971. [4932] 


BARMANN, LAWRENCE F. The London Times and the St. 
Louis World's Fair. Mo. Hist. R., Oct. 1971. [4933] 


BARNSBY, GEORGE J. The Standard of Living in the Black 
Country during the Nineteenth Century. Ec. Hist. R., May 


1971. [4934] 
BARTLETT, LAURENCE. Bibliography for William Congreve 


and Restoration Comedy. Restoration and 18th Cent. 
Theatre Res., Nov. 1971. [4935] 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


BEHRMAN, CYNTHIA F. The After-life of General Gordon. 
Albion, Summer 1971. [4936] 


BENNETT, GEOFFREY. Admiral Ushakov: Nelson's Russian 
Ally. Hist. Today, Oct. 1971. [4937] 


BENTMAN, RAYMOND. Satiric Structure and Tone in the 
Conclusion of Gulliver’s Travels. Stud. Eng. Lit., 
1500-1900, Summer 1971. [4938] 


BERMAN, DAVID. Berkeley, Clayton, and An Essay on 
Spirit. J. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1971. [4939] 


BERNEKING, CAROLYN B. The Welsh Settlers of Emporia: A 
Cultural History. Kan. Hist. Q., Autumn 1971. 


[4940] 
BRANSON, DOUGLAS M. Some Suggestions from a 


Comparison of British and American Tender Offer 
Regulation. Cornell Law R., May 1971. [4941] 


BRAUN, ANNE ROMANIS. Wages in the United Kingdom: 
Has There Been a Shift in the Phillips Curve? Int. 
Monetary Fund Staff Pap., Mar. 1971. [4942] 


BREWER, JOHN. Party and the Double Cabinet: Two Facets 
of Burke's Thoughts. Hist. J., Sept. 1971. [4943] 


BROWN, C. G. Itinerancy and Loyalty. A Study in 
Eighteenth Century Evangelicalism. J. Relig. Hist., June 


1971. [4944] 


BROWN, JOHN. The Poor Law Commission and the 1905 
Unemployed Workmen Act [note]. Buil. Inst. Hist. Res., 


Nov. 1971. [4945] 


BROWN, K. D. The Appointment of the 1905 Poor Law 
Commission—a Rejoinder [note]. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., 
Nov. 1971. [4946] 


BROWN, KENNETH D. The Labour Party and the 
an QE Question, 1906-1910. Hist. J., Sept. 1971. 
4947. 


BROWNE, DON R. The BBC and the Pirates: A Phase in the 
Life of a Prolonged Monopoly. Journalism Q., Spring 

1971. [4948] 

BRYDEN, D. J. A Short Catalogue of the Types Used by John 
Reid, Printer in Edinburgh, 1761-74. Bibliotheck, 6, no. 1, 
1971. [4949] 


BUTLER, DAVID M. The Circulating Yearly-Meeting for the 
Northern Counties, 1699to 1798. J. Friends’ Hist. Soc, 3, 
1970. [4950] 


CAIRD, JAMES B. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. Lib. R., 
Autumn 1971. [4951] 


CAMPBELL, IAN. Carlyle and the Negro Question Again. 
Griticism, Summer 1971. [4952] 


CAMPBELL, JOHN P. Refighting Britain's Great Patriotic 
War. Int. J. (Canada), Autumn 1971. [4953] 


CANON, BRADLEY C. British, French and American Systems 
of Justice Compared. Current Hist., Aug. 1971. [4954] 


CARNOCHAN, W. B. Witch-Hunting and Belief in 1751: The 
Case of Thomas Colley and Ruth Osborne. J. Soc. Hist., 
Summer 1971. [4955] 

CARR, WENDELL ROBERT. James Mill's Politics 


Reconsidered: Parliamentary Reform and the Triumph of 
Truth. Hist. J., Sept. 1971. [4956] 


CASSELL, FRANK A. Response to Crisis: Baltimore in 1814. 
Md. Hist. Mag., Fall 1971. [4957] 
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CHAMBERS, J. D. The Tawney Tradition. Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 
1971. [4958] 


CHAPMAN, STANLEY D. The Cost of Power in the Industrial 
Revolution in Britain: The Case of the Textile Industry. 
Midland Hist., Autumn 1971. [4959] 


CHITNIS, ANAND C. The Pursuit of Knowledge in 
Edinburgh, 1780-1826. Enlightenment Essays, Spring 
1971. [4960] 


CHRISTIANSON, GERALD. G. G. Coulton: The Medieval 
Historian as Controversialist. Cath. Hist. R., Oct. 1971. 


[4961] 


CHURCH, R. A. The Railway Age: A Re-interpretation [r. 
art.]. Midland Hist., Autumn 1971. [4962] 


CLARK, GEORGE. Bernard Mandeville, M.D., and 
Eighteenth-Century Ethics. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Sept.-Oct. 1971. [4963] 


CLARK, MANNING; BURNS, A. L.; STRETTON, HUGH; 
MULVANEY, D. J.; GREGORY, J. $.; BALL, W. MACMAHON; and 
HANCOCK, W. K. R. M. Crawford: Some Reminiscences. 
Hist. Stud., Oct. 1971. [4964] 


COLEMAN, D. C. G. R. Hawke on-— What? [rejoinder]. Ec. 
Hist. R., May 1971. [4965] 


CONOLLY, L. W. À Case of Political Censorship at the Little 
"Theatre in the Haymarket in 1794: John O'Keefe's Jenny's 
Whim; or, The Roasted Emperor. Restoration and 18th 
Cent. Theatre Res., Nov. 1971. [4966] 


CONOLLY, L. W. The Censor's Wife at the Theater: The 
Diary of Anna Margaretta Larpent, 1790-1800. 
Huntington Lib. Q., Nov. 1971. [4967] 


CORNFORD, F. M. Microcosmographia Academia. Tex. Q., 
Spring 1971. [4968] 

CORRIGAN, H. S. W. The Channel Tunnel in 1885. Hist. 
Today, Nov. 1971. [4969] 


CRANGLE, JOHN V. British Reformist and Humanitarian 
Anti-Imperialism, 1878-1884. ND Q, Autumn 1970. 
[4970] 


CRAWFORD, R. M. The School of Prudence or Inaccuracy 
and Incoherence in Describing Chaos? Hist. Stud., Oct. 


1971. [4971] 


CUNNINGHAM, DONALD H. Thomas Babington Macaulay. A 
Bibliography of Twentieth-Century Periodical Articles and 
Speeches. Bull. Bibliogr. Mag. Notes, Jan.-Mar. 1971. 


[4972] 


DAVIDSON, HILDA R. ELLIS. Scandinavian Folklore in 
Britain. /. Folklore Inst., Aug.-Dec. 1970. [4973] 


DAWNAY, N. P., and TAMPLIN, J. M. A. The Waterloo 
Banquet at Apsley House, 1836, by William Salter. /. Soc. 
Army Hist. Res., Summer 1971. [4974] 


DAY, A. E. Sir Winston's Library. Lib. R., Autumn 1971. 
[4975] 


DAY, ALAN EDWIN. J. B. Priestley: A Checklist. Bull. 
Bibliogr. Mag. Notes, Apr.- June 1971. [4976] 


DELPECH, L.-J. Un grand historien contemporain, Arnold 
Toynbee. R. Deux Mondes, June 1971. [4977] 


DINWIDDY, J. R. Christopher Wyvill and Reform 
1790-1820. St. Anthony's Hall Publ., Borthwick Pap., 39, 


1971. [4978] 
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DORSON, RICHARD M. American Folklorists in Britain. /. 
Folklore Inst., Aug.-Dec. 1970. [4979] 


DRAKE, MICHAEL. The Mid-Victorian Voter. f. Interdisc. 
Hist., Spring 1971. [4980] 


DUFFY, EAMON. Ecclesiastical Democracy Detected: II 
(1787-1796). Recusant Hist., Oct. 1970. [4981] 


DURBIN, LINDA M. The Nature of Ordination in Wesley's 
View of the Ministry. Methodist Hist., Apr. 1971. [4982] 


EDMONDS, DAPHNE B. Mitred Soldiers and the Role of 
Grenadiers. Connoisseur, Nov. 1971. [4983] 


Education in London before 1870: A Handlist of Selected 
Items in Guildhall Library. Guildhall Misc., Oct. 1970. 


[4984] 


ELLEGÄRD, ALVAR. The Readership of the Periodical Press 
in Mid-Victorian Britain: II. Directory. Victorian 
Periodicals Newslett., Sept. 1971. [4985] 


ENGERMAN, S. Railways and Economic Growth in England 
and Wales, 1840-1870. A New Approach to English 
Railway History. Bus. Hist., July 1971. [4986] 


ERDMAN, DAVID V.; MOLLENAUER, ROBERT R.; and PATTY, 
JAMES $. The Romantic Movement. A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for 1970. Eng. Lang. Notes, Sept. 1971. 

[4987] 


FAY, PETER W. The Protestant Mission and the Opium 
War. Pac. Hist. R., May 1971. [4988] 


FIENNES, DAVID. The Owner of Broughton Castle in 1729. 
Cake and Cockhorse, Autumn 1970. [1989] 


FILBY, P. W. Life under the Golden Bough [Sir James 
Frazer]. Gaz. Grolier Club, June 1970. [4990] 


FLETCHER, JAMES L. Enlightenment England: The 
Background and Development of Its Poor Law System. 
Enlightenment Essays, Spring 1971. [4991] 


FORBES, ERIC G. The Correspondence between Friedrich 
Gauss and the Rev. Nevil Maskelyne (1802-5). An. Sci, 


Sept. 1971. [4992] 


FORBES, THOMAS R. Verbal Charms in British Folk 
Medicine. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 4, 1971. [4993] 


FORD, A. G. British Investment in Argentina and Long 
Swings, 1880-1914. J. Ec. Hist., Sept. 1971. [4994] 


FRESE, JOSEPH R. Henry Hulton and the Greenwich 
Hospital Tax. Am. Neptune, July 1971. [4995] 


FRICK, STEPHEN. The Christian Appeal of 1855: Friends' 
Public Response to the Crimean War. /. Friends’ Hist. 
Soc., 3, 1970. [4996] 


GALBRAITH, V. H. Sir Frank Stenton (1880-1967) [r. art.]. 
AHR, Oct. 1971. [4997] 


GENNARD, JOHN, and STEUER, M. D. The Industrial 
Relations of Foreign Owned Subsidiaries in the United 
Kingdom. Brit. J. Ind. Relations, July 1971. [4998] 


GHISELIN, MICHAEL T. The Individual in the Darwinian 
Revolution. New Lit. Hist., Autumn 1971. [4999] 


GILLEY, SHERIDAN. Protestant London, No Popery and the 
Irish Poor: II (1850-1860). Recusant Hist., Jan. 1971. 
[5000] 


GOUGH, BARRY M. British Policy in the San Juan Boundary 
Dispute, 1854-72. Pac. N.W. Q., Apr. 1971. [5001] 


Recently Published Articles 


GOWAN, RICHARD. The Religious Imperative: Gordon in 
the Sudan. Perspective, Winter 1970. [5002] 


GREENWOOD, DAVID. Doctor Samuel Johnson ánd the 
Principal of St. Mary Hall. Bodleian Lib. Rec., June 1971. 


[5003] 


GUPTA, KARUNAKAR. The McMahon Line, 1911-45: The 
British Legacy. China Q., Sept. 1971. [5004] 


HALE, THOMAS F. The Labour Party and the Monarchy. 
Contemp. R., Aug. 1971. [5005] 


HAND, WAYLAND D. Anglo-American Folk Belief and 
Custom: The Old World's Legacy to the New. J. Folklore 
Inst., Aug.—Dec. 1970. [5006] 


A Handlist of Books in Guildhall Library Relating to 
Joseph Priestly. Guildhall Misc., Apr. 1971. [5007 


A Handlist of Some of the 18th Century Broadsides in 
Guildhall Library. Guildhall Misc., Apr. 1970. [5008] 


HARPLEY, F. N. Hume’s Probabilism. Australasian J. Phil., 
Aug. 1971. [5009] 


HARRIS, F. W. Philip Doddridge: Eighteenth-Century 
Ecumenist. Foundations, July-Sept. 1971. [5010] 


HARRIS, JOHN. C. R. Cockerell's “Ichnographica 
Domestica." Architectural Hist., 14, 1971. [5011] 


HARRISON, JAMES. Erasmus Darwin's View of Evolution. /. 
Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1971. [5012] 


HARROP, DOROTHY A. George Fisher and the Gregynog 
Press. Book Collector, Winter 1970. [5013] 


HATTON, P. H. $. Harcourt and Solf: the Search for an 
Anglo-German Understanding through Africa, 1912-14. 
Eur. Stud. R., Apr. 1971. [5014] 


HAWKE, G. R. D. C. Coleman on the Counterfactual 
History of the New Draperies [comment]. Ec. Hist. R., 
May 1971. [5015] 


HEERTJE, ARNOLD. Two Letters from James Mill to Jean- 
Baptiste Say. Hist. Pol. Ec., Fall 1971. [5016] 


HILL, L. BROOKS. David Lloyd George as Minister of 
Munitions: À Study of His Speaking Tour of Industrial 
Centers. S. Speech J., Summer 1971. [5017] 


HOBART, MICHAEL. History and Religion in the Thought of 
Herbert Butterfield. J. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1971. [5018] 


HOFFMAN, ROSS J. 5. Lord Rockingham: The Inheritance. 
Stud. Burke Times, Fall 1971. [5019] 


HOLE, CHRISTINA. English Folk Belief and Customs. J. 
Folklore Inst., Aug.-Dec. 1970. [5020] 


HOLMES, J. DEREK. Some Cases of Conscience, with 
Particular Reference to the Marriage Act of 1753. Recusant 
Hist., Oct. 1970. [5021] 


HOWARTH, DAVID. The Man Who Lost Trafalgar 
[Villeneuve]. Mariner's Mirror, Nov. 1971. [5022] 


HUELIN, GORDON. St. Margaret Pattens: A City Parish in 
the Nineteenth Century. Guildhall Misc., Apr. 1971. 
[5023] 

HULCOOP, JOHN F. Virginia Woolf’s Diaries; Some 


Reflections after Reading Them and a Censure of Mr 
Holroyd. Bull. N. Y. Public Lib., Sept. 1971. [5024] 


ILIASU, A. A. The Cobden-Chevalier Commercial Treaty of 
1860. Hist. J., Mar. 1971. [5025] 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


IMLAY, ROBERT A. Berkeley on Abstract General Ideas. /. 
Hist. Phil, July 1971. [5026] 


JACKSON, GORDON. Marine Insurance Frauds in Scotland 
1751-1821. Cases of Deliberate Shipwreck Tried in the 
Scottish Court of Admiralty. Mariner's Mirror, Aug. 1971. 


[5027] 


JACOB, ALARIC. Chamfort—A Man for Our Time 
[1741-94]. Hist. Today, June 1971. [5028] 


JANSEN, WM. HUGH. Anglo-American Folk Narrative: A 
Common Trove. J. Folklore Inst., Aug.-Dec. 1970. [5029] 


JENNINGS, BERNARD. Group Work in Local History: Adult 
Education and the Study of History. Victorian Stud., Sept. 


1971. [5030] 


JEREMY, DAVID J. British and American Yarn Count 
Systems: An Historical Analysis. Bus. Hist. R., Autumn 
1971. [5031] 


JOHNSTON, J. A. The Probate Inventories and Wills of a 
Worcestershire Parish, 1676~1775 [Powick]. Midland 
Hist., Spring 1971. [5032] 


KABDEBO, THOMAS. Lord Dudley Stuart and the Hungarian 
Refugees of 1849. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1971. [5033] 


KAMPF, LOUIS. The Humanist Tradition in Eighteenth- 
Century England—and Today. New Lit. Hist., Autumn 
1971. [5034] 


KENNEDY, P. M. Imperial Cable Communications and 
Strategy, 1870-1914. EHR, Oct. 1971. [5035] 


KENWOOD, A. G. Capital Investment in Docks, Harbours, 
and River Improvements in North-Eastern England 
1825-1850. J. Transport Hist., Sept. 1971. [5036] 


KIDD, JAMES, and CARNIE, ROBERT H. Annual Bibliography 
of Scottish Literature, r970. Bibliotheck, no. 2, 1971, 
suppl. [5037] 


KIERNAN, COLIN. Swift and Science. Hist. J., Dec. 1971. 
[5038] 


KINSLEY, WILLIAM. The Dunciad as Mock-Book. 
Huntington Lib. Q., Nov. 1971. [5039] 


KITZAN, LAURENCE. The London Missionary Society and 
the Problem of Authority in India, 1790-1833. Church 
Hist., Dec. 1971. [5040] 


KOON, HELENE. Pope's First Editors. Huntington Lib. Q., 
Nov. 1971. [5041] 


KORNBERG, ALLAN, and FRASURE, ROBERT C. Policy 
Differences in British Parliamentary Parties. 4m. Pol. Sci. 
R., Sept. 1971. [5042] 


KORSHIN, PAUL J. Allen T. Hazen and Eighteenth-Century 
Bibliography: An Appraisal of His Achievements. Stud. 
Burke Times, Spring 1971. [5043] 


LAMONT, CLAIRE. James Boswell and Alexander Fraser 
Tytler. Bibliotheck, 6, no. 1, 1971. [5044] 


LEE, H. 1. Mediterranean Strategy and Anglo-French 
Relations 1908-1912. Mariners Mirror, Aug. 1971. [5045] 


LEED, JACOB. Johnson, Chesterfield, and Patronage: A 
noe to Paul Korshin. Stud. Burke Times, Fall 1971. 
[5046] 


LEICESTER, H. M., JR. The Dialectic of Romantic 
Historiography. Prospect and Retrospect in “The French 
Revolution" [Carlyle]. Victorian Stud., Sept. 1971. [5047] 
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LINDWALL, ÁKE. The Kempenfelt Family. Mariner's 
Mirror, Nov. 1971. [5048] 


LIVINGSTON, JAMES C. Henry Dodwell's Christianity Not 
Founded on Argument, 1742— Revisited. J. Theol. Stud., 
Oct. 1971. [5049] 


LOOME, THOMAS MICHAEL. 'Revelation as Experience’: An 
Unpublished Lecture of George Tyrrell. Heythrop J., Apr. 
1971. [5050] 


LUCAS, REX A. A Specification of the Weber Thesis: 
Plymouth Colony. Hist. and Theory, 3, 1971. [5051] 


MCCLOSKEY, DONALD N., and SANDBERG, LARS G. From 
Damnation to Redemption: Judgments on the Late 
Victorian Entrepreneur. EEH, Fall 1971. [5052] 


MCCUSKER, JOHN J. The Current Value of English Exports, 
1697 to 1800. WM Q, Oct. 1971. [5053] 


MCCUTCHEON, JAMES M. “Tremblingly Obey”: British and 
Other Western Responses to China and the Chinese Kotow. 
Historian, Aug. 1971. [5054] 


MCGILL, WILLIAM J. Herbert Butterfield and the Idea of 
Liberty. S. Atl. Q., Winter 1971. [5055] 


MCKENDRICK, NEIL. The Victorian View of Midland 
History: A Historiographical Study of the Potteries [r. 
art.]. Midland Hist., Spring 1971. [5056] 


MACMASTER, RICHARD K. News of the Yorktown Campaign: 
The Journal of Dr. Robert Honyman, April 17-November 
25, 1781. Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., Oct. 1971. [5057] 


MCQUISTON, JULIAN R. Rose and Canning in Opposition, 
1806-1807. Hist. J., Sept. 1971. [5058] 


MARVIN, CHARLES A. The Author’s Status in the United 
Kingdom and France: Common Law and the Moral Right 
Doctrine. Int. Comp. Law Q., Oct. 1971. [5059] 


MARWICK, W. H. A Bibliography of Scottish Economic 
History during the Last Decade: 1963-1970. Essays in 
Bibliography and Criticism, LXVIII. Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 
1971. [5060] 


MARWICK, WILLIAM H. Quakers in Early Twentieth- 
Century Scotland. J. Friends’ Hist. Soc., 3, 1970. [5061] 


MAST, DANIEL DEE. Philosophical Speculatists: 
Representatives of the Age of Enlightenment. 
Enlightenment Essays, Spring 1971. [5062] 


MATHIESON, M., and WHITESIDE, M. T. The Secondary 
Modern School in Fiction. Brit. J. Ed. Stud., Oct. 1971. 
[5063] 


MEADE, M. K. Plans ofthe New Town of Edinburgh. 
Architectural Hist., 14, 1971. [5064] 


MEGAW, BASIL. An Ayrshire Gentleman’s Farmhouse: A 
Drawing of Mossgiel. Scottish Stud., 15, pt. 1, 1971. [5065] 


MELDRUM, RONALD M. Charles Dickens as Artist and 
Reformer. Albion, Summer 1971. [5066] 


MENHENNET, DAVID. Erskine May's Private Journal, 
1857-1882: Diary of a Great Parliamentarian. Contemp. 
R., Oct. 1971. [5067] 


MICKLEWRIGHT, F. A. AMPHLETT. Clerical Delinquency in 
the Early Nineteenth Century: The Case of Dr. Free. Notes 
and Queries, May 1971. [5068] 


MILLER, PETER JOHN. Eighteenth-Century Periodicals for 
Women [note]. Hist. Ed. Q., Fall 1971. [5069] 
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MINGAY, G. E. The Contribution of a Regional Historian: J. 
D. Chambers, 1898-1970. Stud. Burke Times, Fall 1971. 


[5070] 


MONEY, J. Birmingham and the West Midlands, 
1760-1793: Politics and Regional Identity in the English 
Provinces in the Later Eighteenth Century. Midland Hist., 
Spring 1971. [5071] 


MONEY, JOHN. The West Midlands, 1760-1793: Politics, 
Public Opinion and Regional Identity in the English 
Provinces during the Late Eighteenth Century. Albion, 2, 
1970. [5072] 


MOON, NORMAN S. Caleb Evans, Founder of the Bristol 
Education Society. Baptist Q., Oct. 1971. [5073] 


MORRIS, A. J. A. The Fnglish Radicals’ Campaign for 
Disarmament and the Hague Conference of 1907. J. Mod. 
Hist., Sept. 1971. [5074] 


MULLETT, CHARLES F. Headlong into Gryll Grange, or 
Peacock Alley Revisited. Albion, 2, 1970. [5075]. 


MYERS, FRANK E. Civil Disobedience and Organizational 
Change: The British Committee of 100. PSQ, Mar. 1971. 


[5076] 


NAPIERALSKI, EDMUND A. Restoration and 18th Century 
Theatre Research Bibliography for 1970. Restoration and 
18th Cent. Theatre Res., Nov. 1971. [5077] 


NAYLOR, JOHN F. The Establishment of the Cabinet 
Secretariat. Hist. J., Dec. 1971. [5078] 


NEAVILL, GORDON BARRICK, Victor Gollancz and the Left 
Book Club. Lib. Q., July 1971. [5079] 


NEWTON, J. A. Bishop Er King and Nonconformity. 
Theology, Aug. 1971. [5080] 


NORTON, MARY BETH. The Loyalists’ Image of England. 
Ideal and Reality. Albion, Summer 1971. [5081] 


Notices of Periodical and Occasional Publications, Mainly 
of 1970. ELH, July 1971. [5082] 


NUTTALL, GEOFFREY F. The Letter-Book of John Davis 
lU] uw of Waltham Abbey. Baptist Q., Apr. 1971. 
[5083 


OAKESHOTT, A. M. D'1. The Education Inquiry Papers of - 
Christopher Wase. Brit. J. Ed. Stud., Oct. 1971. 


[5084] 


O'FLAHERTY, PATRICK. Johnson in the Hebrides: 
Philosopher Becalmed. Stud. Burke Times, Fall 1971. 


[5085] 


O'FLAHERTY, PATRICK. The Rambler's Rebuff to Juvenal: 
ohnson's Pessimism Reconsidered. Eng. Stud., Dec. 1970. 


5086] 


O’HIGGINS, J. Hume and the Deists: A Contrast in Religious 
Approaches. J. Theol. Stud., Oct. 1971. [5087] 


OTTLEY, GEORGE. Transport Bibliography. J. Transport 
Hist., Sept. 1971. [5088] 


PATERSON, D. G. “Spin-Off” and the Armaments Industry 
[comment]. Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 1971. [5089] 


PATRICK, MICHAEL D. Oliver Goldsmith's Citizen of the 
World: A Rational Accommodation of Human Existence. 
Enlightenment Essays, Summer 1971. [5090] 


PEARSON, GEOFFREY. Leonard Beaton: Journalist, Scholar, 
Strategist. Int. J. (Canada), Autumn 1971. [5091] 


Recently Published Articles 


PENIGAULT-DUHET, P. M. Du nouveau sur Mary 
Wollstonecraft: l'oeuvre littéraire de George Imlay. Et. 
anglaises, July-Sept. 1971. [5092] 


PERREN, RICHARD. The North American Beef and Cattle 
Trade with Great Britain, 1870-1914. Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 


1971. [5093] 


PERRY, NORMA. Voltaire in England: A Quarrel with Some 
Huguenot Connexions. Proc. Huguenot Soc. London, 1, 


1971. [5094] 


PETERS, MARIE. The ‘Monitor’ on the Constitution, 
1755-1765: New Light on the Ideological Origins of 
English Radicalism. EHR, Oct. 1971. [5095] 


PETRUS, JOSEPH A. Marx and Engels on the National 
Question. J. Pol., Aug. 1971. [5096] 


POLLIN, BURTON R. Mary Hays on Women's Rights in the 
Monthly Magazine [1796-7]. Et. anglaises, July-Sept. 
1971. [5097] 


POSNER, RUSSELL M. The Lord and the Drayman: James 
Bryce vs. Denis Kearney. Calif. Hist. Q., Sept. 1971. 
[5098] 

PRONAY, NICHOLAS. British Newsreels in the 1930s. I. 
Audience and Producers. History, Oct. 1971. [5099] 


PUGH, RALPH B. The Victoria County History. Brit. Stud. 
Monitor, Summer 1971. [5100] 


REED, WALTER L. The Pattern of Conversion in Sartor 
Resartus. ELH, Sept. 1971. [5101] 


REES, GARETH. Copper Sheathing: An Example of 
Technological Diffusion in the English Merchant Fleet. /. 
Transport Hist., Sept. 1971. [5102] 


REID, WILLIAM. The Cumberland Tankard 
Commemorating a Significant Military Event [1746]. 
Connoisseur, Nov. 1971. [5103] 


RICE, DANIEL F. Natural 'Theology and the Scottish 
Philosophy in the Thought of Thomas Chalmers. Scottish 
J. Theol., Feb. 1971. [5104] 


RICHARDS, ERIC. The Mind of Patrick Sellar (1780-1851). 
Scottish Stud., 15, pt. 1, 1971. [5105] 


RICHARDSON, JOANNA. William IV: A Portrait. Hist. 
Today, Sept. 1971. [5106] 


RICHMAN, JORDAN. Subjectivity in the Art of Eighteenth 
Century Biography: Johnson's Portrait of Swift. 
Enlightenment Essays, Summer 1971. [5107] 


RICHTER, DONALD. The Role of Mob Riot in Victorian 
Elections, 1865-1885. Victorian Stud., Sept. 1971. 


[5108] 


R. M. Crawford: A Bibliography. Hist. Stud., Oct. 1971. 
[5109] 
ROACH, JOHN. "The Rudiments of Faith and Religion': 


Religious Controversy at Oxford, 1860-1865. J. Eccles. 
Hist., Oct. 1971. [5110] 


ROBBINS, KEITH. British Diplomacy and Bulgaria 
1914-1915. Slavonic E. Eur. R., Oct. 1971. [5111] 


ROBINSON, OLIN C. The Legacy of John Gill. Baptist Q., 
July 1971. [5112] 

ROGAL, SAMUEL J. The Wesleys. A Checklist of Critical 
Commentary. Bull. Bibliogr. Mag. Notes, Jan.-Mar. 
1971. [5113] 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


ROGERS, PAT. The Authorship of Four Letiers ta a Friend 


in North Britain and Other Pamphlets Attributed to Robert 


Walpole. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 1971. [5114] 


ROSE, RICHARD. The Making of Cabinet Ministers. Brit. /. 
Pol. Sci., Oct. 1971. [5115] 


ROSS, GARY M. British Peace-Keeping in the Crisis of 1895 
[Venezuela]. Res. Stud., Sept. 1971. [5116] 


ROUSSEAU, G. S. Colossus on the Hill [Horace Walpole] [r. 
art.]. Stud. Burke Times, Spring 1971. [5117] 


ROUSSEAU, G. S. Namier on Namier fr. art.]. Stud. Burke 
Times, Fall 1971. [5118] 


ROWE, D. J. The Economy of the North-East in the 
Nineteenth Century: A Survey with a Bibliography of 
Works Published since 1945. N. Hist., VI, 1971. [5119] 


ROWLEY, GWYN. Central Places in Rural Wales. An. Assn. 
Am. Geographers, Sept. 1971. [5120] 


ROWSE, A. L. Holywell Cemetery: Victorian Oxford. 
Contemp. R., Aug. 1971. [5121] 


ROXBURGH, RONALD. Miss Clough, Miss Nightingale and 
the Highland Brigade. Victorian Stud., Sept. 1971. 


[5122] 


ROY, R. H. The Memoirs of Private James Gunn. J. Soc, 
Army Hist. Res., Summer 1971. [5123] 


SANDERSON, S. F. Towards an Atlas of British Folk Culture. 
Folklore, Summer 1971. [5124] 


SANDERSON, STEWART F., and EVANS, E. ESTYN. The 
Academic Status of Folklore in Britain. /. Folklore Inst., 
Aug.-Dec. 1970. [5125] 


SCHMIDT, HANS. Francis Parkman als Historiker. Arch. 
Kulturgesch., 53, pt. 1, 1971. [5126] 


SCHWARZ, JOHN E., and LAMBERT, GEOFFREY. Career 
Objectives, Group Feeling, and Legislative Party Voting 
Cohesion: The British Conservatives, 1959-68. /. Pol., 

May 1971. [5127] 

A Select List of Works in Guildhall Library by, and 
res to, John Wilkes. Guildhall Misc., Oct. 1969. 
5128 


SELLERS, IAN. The Old General Baptists, 1811-1915. 
Baptist Q., Jan., Apr. 1971. [5129] 

SENELICK, LAURENCE. A Brief Life and Times of the 
Victorian Music-Hall. Harvard Lib. Bull., Oct. 1971. 
[5130] 

SHAPIRO, STANLEY. The Great War and Reform: Liberals 
and Labor, 1917-19. Labor Hist., Summer 1971. [5131] 


SIMMONS, JACK. A Holograph Letter from George 
Stephenson. J. Transport Hist., Sept. 1971. [5132] 


SIMMS, HELEN. Mr Batson's Yard. Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. 
1971. [5133] 


SKEMPTON, A. w. Samuel Wyatt and the Albion Mill. 
Architectural Hist., 14, 1971. [5134] 


SMALLWOOD, FRANK T. Bolingbroke vs. Alexander Pope: 
The Publication of the Patriot King. Pap. Bibliogr. Soc. 
Am., Third Quarter 1971. [5135] 


SMITH, F. B. Ethics and Disease in the Later Nineteenth 
Century: The Contagious Diseases Acts. Hist. Stud., Oct. 


1971. [5136] 
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SNYDER, THOMAS S. The Discovery of Bismarck by the 
British Press, 1862-1866. Gaz.: Int. J. Mass 
Communication Stud. (Amsterdam), XVII, no. 1-2, 1971. 


[5137] 
SPEAIGHT, GEORGE. The Toy Theatre. Harvard Lib. Bull., 


July 1971. [5138] 


SPEAIGHT, ROBERT. The bun of Sir Walter Scott. 
Contemp. R., Oct. 1971. [5139] 


STEINKRAUS, WARREN E. À Note on Gladstone and 
Berkeley. J. Hist. Phil, July 1971. [5140] 


STEPHENSON, ALAN M. G. Some Work on Modern Church 
History in Great Britain, Written during the Last Decade. 
Mod. Churchman, Apr. 171. [5141] 


STIGANT, P. Wesleyan Methodism and Working-Class 
Radicalism in the North, 1792-1821. N. Hist., VI, 1971. 
[5142] 

STORM-CLARK, CHRISTOPHER. The Miners, 1870-1970: A 
Test Case for Oral History. Victorian Stud., Sept. 1971. 
[5143] 


STRANGE, SUSAN. Sterling and British Policy: A Political 
View. Int. Aff. (London), Apr. 1971. [5144] 


SZRETER, R. The History of Education in Non-Education 
Periodicals since 1939: A Bibliography, Part II. Brit. J. Ed. 
Stud., Oct. 1971. [5145] ` 


TARASCIO, VINCENT J. Keynes on the Sources of Economic 


^ Growth. J. Ec. Hist., June 1971. [5146] 


TAYLOR, G. P. Cecil Rhodes and the Second Home Rule 
Bill. Hist. J, Dec. 1971. [5147] 


THOLFSEN, TRYGVE R. The Intellectual Origins of Mid- 
Victorian Stability. PSQ, Mar. 1971. [5148 


THOMAS, WILLIAM. James Mill's Politics: A Rejoinder. Hist. 
J., Dec. 1971. [5149] 


THOMAS, WILLIAM. John Stuart Mill and the Use of 
Autobiography. History, Oct. 1971. [5150] 


THOMAS, WILLIAM. Whigs and Radicals in Westminster. 
The Election of 1819. Guildhall Misc., Oct. 1970. [5151] 


THOMPSON, PATRICIA. Some Factors in Upward Social 
Mobility in England. Sociol. Soc. Res., Jan. 1971. 


[5152] 

THOMS, DAVID W. Joseph Travers and Sons and the London 
Wholesale Grocery Market, 1824-1861. Guildhall Misc., 
Apr. 1970. [5153] 

THORNE, CHRISTOPHER. Viscount Cecil, the Government 
and the Far Eastern Crisis of 1931. Hist. J., Dec. 1971. 
[5154] 


TREBILCOCK, CLIVE. Rejoinder [to “Spin-Off” and the 
Armaments Industry]. Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 1971. [5155] 


TROWBRIDGE, HOYT. Edward Gibbon, Literary Critic. 
Eighteenth-Cent. Stud., Summer 1971. [5156] 


VALE, BRIAN. Lord Cochrane in Brazil. I. The Naval War 
of Independence, 1823. Mariner's Mirror, Nov. 1971. 
[5157] 


VANARSDEL, ROSEMARY T. Recent Developments in 
Victorian Periodical Research. Albion, 2, 1970. [5158] 


VANDIVER, FRANK E. Haig, Nivelle, and Third Ypres. Rice 
U. Stud., Winter 1971. [5159] 
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VAN METER, JAN R. On Peterson on Swift. PMLA, Oct. 
1971. [5160] 


VICKERS, JOHN A. Lambeth Palace Library. Some Items of 
Methodist Interest from the Fulham Papers. Methodist 
Hist., July 1971. [5161] 


WAGNER, FREDERICK J. J. H. Shorthouse (1834-1903): A 
dos Bull. Bibliogr. Mag. Notes, Apr.- June 1971. 
5162] 


WALKER, DAVID. The Welsh Church and Disestablishment. 
Mod. Churchman, Jan. 1971. [5163] 


WALTON, GARY M. Obstacles to Technical Diffusion in 
Ocean Shipping, 1675-1775. EEH, Winter 1970-71. 
[5164] 


WARD, WILLIAM S. Contemporary Reviews of the Major 
Poems of Sir Walter Scott: A Supplementary List for the 
Years 1805-1817. Bull. Bibliogr. Mag. Notes, Apr.-June 
1971. [5165] 


WEISSER, HENRY. Chartist Internationalism, 1845-1848. 
Hist. J., Mar. 1971. [5166] 


WELLS, ROBERT D. À Great Port of the World: The Port of 
Lon Authority. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., Sept. 1971. 
5167] 


WHITE, GAVIN. Newman's Missionary Dream. Mod. 
Churchman, July 1971. [5168] 


WILGUS, D. K. A Type Index of Anglo-American 
ne Songs. J. Folklore Inst., Aug.—-Dec..1970. 
5199 


WILLIAMS, GLANMOR. Local History in Wales: A 
Bibliographical Note. Brit, Stud. Monitor, Winter 1971. 


[5170] 
WILLIAMS, SHIRLEY. The Welfare State in Europe and the 
United Kingdom. Contemp. R., Aug. 1971. [5171] 


WILLIS, RICHARD E. William Pitt’s Resignation in 1801: Re- 
examination and Document. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Nov. 


1971. [5172] 


WILSON, DAVID B. The Thought of Late Victorian 
Physicists: Oliver Lodge's Ethereal Body. Victorian Stud., 
Sept. 1971. [5173] 


WOEHRMANN, PAUL. National Response to the Sack of 
Washington. Md. Hist. Mag., Fall 1971. 


[5174] 


WOLFF, MICHAEL. Charting the Golden Stream: Thoughts 
on a Directory of Victorian Periodicals. Victorian 
Periodicals Newslett., Sept. 1971. [5175] 


WOOD, ANTHONY C. Sanderson Miller of Radway. Cake and 
Cockhorse, Winter 1969. [5176] 


WOOD, J. D. “Regulating the Settlers, and Establishing 
Industry." Planning Intentions for a Nineteenth-Century 
Scottish Estate Village. Scottish Stud., 15, pt. 1, 1971. 


[5177] 


WOOD, R. DEREK. The Involvement of Sir John Herschel in 
the Photographic Patent Case, Talbot v. Henderson, 1854. 
An. Sci., Sept. 1971. [5178] 


WOODWARD, DAVID R. Britain's “Brass-Hats” and the 
Question of a Compromise Peace, 1916-1918. Mil. Aff., 
Apr. 1971. [5179] 


WRIGHT, D. G. English Opinion on Secession [1861]: A 
Note. J. Am. Stud., Aug. 1971. [5180] 


Recently Published Articles 


ZAVADSHII, K. M.; GEORGIEVSKII, A. B.; and MOZELOV, A. P. 
Engels and Darwinism. Soviet Stud. Phil., Summer 1971. 


[5181] 


ZIMANSKY, CURT A., et al. The Eighteenth Century: A 
Current Bibliography Incorporating English Literature, 
1660-1800. Philol. Q., July 1971. [5182] 


ZIMMERMAN, EVERETT. Defoe and Crusoe. ELH, Sept. 
1971. [5183] 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


APPEL, JOHN J. From Shanties to Lace Curtains: The Irish 
Image in Puck, 1876-1910. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., Oct. 
1971. [5184] 


ARTHUR, ÉLIZABETH. Le Pére Frémiot à Thunder Bay, de 
1848 á 1852. R. Hist. Am. fr., Sept. 1971. [5185] 


BEAUDIN, FRANCOIS. L'influence de La Mennais sur Mgr 
Lartigue, premier évéque de Montréal. R. Hist. Am. fr., 
Sept. 1971. [5186] 


BERNARD, JEAN-PAUL. Définition du libéralisme et de 
l'ultramontanisme comme idéologies [note]. R. Hist. Am. 


fr., Sept. 1971. [5187] 


BREWSTER, HAVELOCK. Caribbean Economic Integration— 
Problems and Perspectives. J. Common Market Stud., June 
1971. [5188] 


Britain, The Commonwealth and Europe [entire issue]. 
Round Table, Oct. 1971. [5189] 


BRYNN, EDWARD. A Church of Ireland Diocese in The Age 
of Catholic Emancipation [Clogher, 1800-1900]. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June 1971. [5190] 


CARMAN, W. Y. The Storming of Bangalore and the Death 
of Colonel Moorhouse. Connoisseur, Nov. 1971. [5191] 


CATHERALL, G. A. The Native Baptist Church [Jamaica]. 
Baptist Q., Apr. 1971. [5192] 


CHEVRETTE, LOUIS. Aspects de la psychologie du groupe de 
pression ultramontain canadien-frangais (1870-1890). R. 
Hist. Am. fr., Sept. 1971. [5193] 


CHRISTOPHER, A. J. Colonial Land Policy in Natal. An. 
Assn. Am. Geographers, Sept. 1971. [5194] 


CLARKSON, STEPHEN. Barriers to Entry of Parties into 
Toronto’s Civil Politics: Towards a Theory of Party 
Penetration. Can. J. Pol. Sci, June 1971. [5195] 


CONROY, GRAHAM P. George Berkeley and the Jacobite 
Heresy: Some Comments on Irish Augustan Politics. 
Albion, Summer 1971. [5196] 


COOKE, RAYMOND M. The Historian as Underdog: Eric 
Williams and the British Empire. Historian, Aug. 1970. 


[5197] 


CRAWFORD, R. M. "The Itch of Writing’ [Arnold Wood, The 
Discovery of Australia; r. art.]. Hist. Stud., Oct. 1971. 
[5198] 


CROSS, MICHAEL S. Stony Monday, 1849: The Rebellion 
Losses Riots in Bytown. Ontario Hist., Sept. 1971. [5199] 


DOERN, G. BRUCE. Recent Changes in the Philosophy of 
Policy-making in Canada. Can. J. Pol. Sci, June 1971. 
[5200] on 


DOW, GWYNETH M. Political Factions and Education in 
Victoria, 1857-8. J. Relig. Hist., June 1971. [5201] 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


DUNLOP, P. R. G. Economic Importance of Moonta to South 
Australia. $. Australiana, Mar. 1971. [5202] 


EADIE, JAMES A. Edward Wilkes Rathbun and the Napanee 
Tamworth and Quebec Railway. Ontario Hist., June 1971. 
[5203] 

EDWARDS, MALDWYN L. Adam Clarke, the Man. Methodist 
Hist., July 1971. [5204] 


EHRLICH, ALLEN S. History, Ecology, and Demography in 
the British Caribbean: An Analysis of East Indian 
Ethnicity. S. W. J. Anthropol., Summer 1971. 


[5205] 


ELKINS, W. F. Suppression of the Negro World in the British 
West Indies. Sci. and Soc., Fall 1971. [5206] 


ELY, M. J. The Management of Schools in New South 
Wales, 1848-1880: Local Initiative Suppressed? J. Ed. 
Adm., May 1971. [5207] 


GORMAN, MEL. Sir William O'Shaughnessy, Lord 
Dalhousie, and the Establishment of the Telegraph System 
in India. Technol. Cult., Oct. 1971. [5208] 


HARDY, RENÉ. Libéralisme catholique et ultramontanisme 
au Québec: éléments de définitions [note]. R. Hist. Am. fr., 
Sept. 1971. [5209] 


HAWKINS, CLIFFORD W. An Introduction to European 
Shipbuilding in the South West Pacific. Mariner’s Mirror, 
Aug. 1971. [5210] 


HAY, A. M. The Development of Road Transport in Nigeria 
1900-1940. /. Transport Hist., Sept. 1971. [5211] 


HEAD, IVAN L. The Foreign Policy ofthe New Canada. For. 
Aff., Jan. 1972. [5212] 


HEINTZMAN, RALPH. The Spirit of Confederation: Professor 
Creighton, Biculturalism, and the Use of History. Can. 
Hist. R., Sept. 1971. [5213] 


HOLSTI, K. J. Retreat from Utopia: International Relations 
Theory, 1945-70. Can. J. Pol. Sci, June 1971. [5214] 


HUNTER, ROBERT J. Dublin to Boston, 1719. Eire-Ireland, 
Summer 1971. [5215] 


JACOBS, WILBUR R. The Fatal Confrontation: Early Native- 
White Relations on the Frontiers of Australia, New 
Guinea, and America—A Comparative Study. Pac. Hist. 
R., Aug. 1971. [5216] 


JOHNSTON, HUGH. Stratford and Goderich in the Days of the 
Canada Company. Ontario Hist., June 1971. [5217] 


KANE, JOHN J. Civil Rights in Northern Ireland. R. Pol., 
Jan. 1971. [5218] 


KARAMA, ABA. The Origin of the West Indies Regiments. 
Sci. and Soc., Spring 1971. [5219] 


KAY, BARRY J. Voting Patterns in a Non-partisan 
Legislature: A Study of Toronto City Council. Can. J. Pol. 
Sci., June 1971. [5220] 


KELLY, KENNETH. The Transfer of British Ideas on 
Improved Farming to Ontario during the First Half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Ontario Hist., June 1971. [5221] _ 


KELLY-ROGERS, J. C. Aviation in Ireland— 1784 to 1922. 
Eire-Ireland, Summer 1971. [5222] 


LAMONDE, YVAN. Bibliographie des bibliographies des 
historiens canadien-frangais du Québec. Rech. sociog., 
May-Aug. 1971. [5223] 
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LA NAUZE, J. A. The Name of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Hist. Stud., Oct. 1971. [5224] 


LESSARD, CLAUDE. Le Collége-Séminaire de Nicolet 
(1803-1863). R. Hist. Am. fr., June 1971. [5225] 


The Light That Probably Failed: University Scholarships 
in 1858. S. Australiana, Mar. 1971. [5226] 


LLOYD, CHRISTOPHER. Dr Baikie and the Niger. Hist. 
Today, Oct. 1971. [5227] 


LYNE, DANIEL C. William O'Brien's Canadian 
Correspondence. Ontario Hist., June 1971. [5228] 


MCCOLLOM, PATRICIA. The French in Acadia. Hist. Today, 
Jan. 1971. [5229] 


MACLEISH, KENNETH. Quebec: French City in an Anglo- 
Saxon World. Nat. Geog., Mar. 1971. [5230] 


MADHAVAN, A. India after the Elections. Asian Aff., Oct. 
1971. [5231] 

MARRINER, SHEILA. Economic Growth of Australia. Bus. 
Hist., July 1971. [5232] i 


NEALE, R. S$. Roebuck's constitution and the Durham 
proposals. Hist. Stud., Apr. 1971. [5233] 


ORBAN, EDMOND. Le bicaméralisme québécois: rétrospective 
comparative. R. Hist. Am. fr., Sept. 1971. [5234] 


ó SÚILLEABHÁIN, SEAN. Research Opportunities in the Irish 
Folklore Commission. J. Folklore Inst., Aug.~Dec. 1970. 
[5235] 


PAQUET, GILLES, and WALLOT, JEAN-PIERRE. Le Bas- 
Canada au début du XIX "siècle: une hypothèse. R. Hist. 


Am. fr., June 1971. [5236] 
PERLIN, GEORGE, and PEPPIN, PATTI. Variations in Party 


Support in Federal and Provincial Elections: Some 
Hypotheses. Can. J. Pol. Sci., June 1971. [5237] 


QUIGLEY, KATHLEEN. Daniel O'Connell and the Leadership 
Crisis within the Irish Repeal Party, 1843-1845. Albion, 2, 
1970. [5238] 


Recent Publications Relating to Canada. Can. Hist. R., 
Sept. 1971. [5239] 


RICH, E. E. Canadian History [r. art.]. Hist. J, Dec. 1971. 
[5240] 

ROE, HENRY, and MILLMAN, T. R. (ed.). Reminiscences of the 
Earliest Lennoxville Days. J. Can. Church Hist. Soc., Sept. 
1971. [5241] | 

RUTAN, GERARD F. Two Views of the Concept of 
Sovereignty: Canadian-Canadien. W. Pol. Q., Sept. 1971. 
[5242] 

RUTHERFORD, P. F. W. The Western Press and 
Regionalism, 1870-96. Can. Hist. R., Sept. 1971. [5243] 


SCHON, D. O. L. The Handlogger: Unique British Columbia 
Pioneer. Forest Hist., Jan. 1971. [5244 


SERLE, GEOFFREY. A Survey of Honours Graduates of the 
University of Melbourne School of History, 1937-1966. 
Hist. Stud., Oct. 1971. [5245] 


SHERIDAN, R. B. Simon Taylor, Sugar Tycoon of Jamaica, 
1740-1813. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1971. [5246] 


SHERIDAN, RICHARD B. Planters and Merchants: The 
Oliver Family of Antigua and London, 1716-1784. Bus. 


Hist., July 1971. [5247] 
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SMITH, DONALD B. “Grey Owl” [Archie Belaney]. Ontario 
Hist., Sept. 1971. [5248] 


STANNAGE, C. T. Bishops Gibney and Salvado and Western 
Australian Politics, 1889-97. J. Relig. Hist., June 1971. 
[5249] 


STERN, MALCOLM H. A Successful Caribbean Restoration: 
The Nevis Story. Am. Jewish Hist. Q,, Sept. 1971. [5250] 


SWEENEY, JOSEPH. Why “Sinn Féin”? Etre- Ireland, 
Summer 1971. [5251] 


SYLVAIN, PHILIPPE. Quelques aspects de l'ultramontanisme 
canadien-frangais [note]. R. Hist. Am. fr., Sept. 1971. [5252] 


TEICHROEW, ALLAN. World War I and the Mennonite 
Migration to Canada to Avoid the Draft. Mennonite Q. R., 


July 1971. [5253] 
TOOGOOD, ALEX. The Canadian Broadcasting System: 


Search for a Definition. Journalism Q., Summer 1971. 
[5254] 


Recently Published Articles 


TOWNSEND, DECLAN F. The Origins and Early History of 
the Irish Jig. Eire-Ireland, Summer 1971. 


[5255] 


TRIGGER, BRUCE G. The Mohawk—Mahican War 
(1624-28): The Establishment of a Pattern. Can. Hist. R., 


Sept. 1971. [5256] 

TYLER, W. B. Sir George Grey, South Africa and the 
Imperial Military Burden, 1855-1860. Hist. J., Sept. 
1971. [5257] 


WEBER, RALPH E. Riot in Victoria, 1860 [doc.]. J. Negro 
Hist., Apr. 1971. [5258] 


WHITE, GAVIN D. Through Darkest Canada in 1924 
[Arthur C. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester]. J. Can. 
Church Hist. Soc., June 1971. [5259] 


WOQDCOCK, GEORGE. Far Western Outposts: Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia. Hist. Today, Sept. 1971. 
[5260] 


FRANCE 
Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College 


GENERAL 


ARGENT, FRANÇOIS D’. Marianne. Historia, Sept. 1971. 
[5261] 


AYMARD, MAURICE. Production, commerce et consommation 
des draps de laine du XII* au XVII *siécle (Prato, 10-16 
avril 1970). R. hist. (Paris), July-Sept. 1971. [5262] 


BERTHOUZE, J.-P. Etude historique et sociologique d'une 
paroisse réformée rurale: Chátillon-en-Diois, des origines à 
nos jours [pt. II]. Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., Apr.- June 

1971. [5263] 


BIRN, DONALD S. Open Diplomacy at the Washington 
Conference of 1921-2: The British and French Experience. 
Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., July 1970. [5264] 


BOISDEFFRE, PIERRE DE. La “révolution culturelle," a-t-elle 
déja sa littérature? An. R. mensuelle Lit. fr., Oct. 1970. 
[5265] 


BRADLEY, J. F. N. France, Lenin and the Bolsheviks in 


1917-1918. EHR, Oct. 1971. [5266] 


BROCHEUX, P. Grands propriétaires et fermiers dans l'ouest 
de la Cochinchine pendant la période coloniale. R. hist. 
(Paris), July-Sept. 1971. [5267] 


CHATELAIN, ABEL. Les migrations temporaires de détente et 
de loisirs des Parisiens, XVII*-XX* siècles. Et. région 
parisienne, Oct. 1970, Jan. 1971. [5268] 


DEBIEN, G. Les Antilles frangaises (1968-1969). R. fr. Hist. 
outre-mer, Third Quarter 1970. [5269] | 


DECAUX, ALAIN. Ce que femmes veut. Historia, Sept. 1971. 
[5270] 


DUBOSCQ, GUY. Chronique des archives départementales, 
année 1967. Bull. philol. hist., IL, 1967. [5271] 


ERLANGER, PHILIPPE. 9femmes qui ont fait la France. 
Historia, Sept. 1971. [5272] 


FAVRET, JEANNE. Le malheur biologique et sa répétition [on 
sorcery]. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., May-Aug. 1971. [5273] 


FELKAY, NICOLE. Chronique archivistique [archives for 
demography]. An. hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept. 1971. [5274] 


FIERRO, ALFRED. Un cycle démographique: Dauphiné et 
Faucigny, du XIV* au XIX' siécle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 
Sept.-Oct. 1971. [5275] 


FIRESTONE, YA’AKOV. The Doctrine of Integration with 
France among the Europeans of Algeria, 1955-1960. 
Comp. Pol. Stud., July 1971. [5276] 


FITZGERALD, E. P. Le Centre d’histoire du Syndicalisme de 
l'Université de Paris. Fr. Hist. Stud., Fall 1971. [5277] 


FRECHE, G. La population de Castres et du Tarn de 1665 à 
1968. An. Midi, Apr.-June 1971. [5278] 


GILLET, M., and BOUVIER, J. Orientation bibliographique 
sur l’histoire économique et sociale de la région du Nord 
aux XIX* et XX*siécles. R. Nord, Apr.- June 1967. [5279] 


HUBERT, GÉRARD. Le cháteau de Malmaison. Médecine 
France, no. 224, 1971. [5280] 


HUBERT, JEAN-PAUL. Les possibilités de la recherche et les 
Archives au Ministére de l'Economie et des Finances. R. 
Hist. éc. soc., no. 2, 1971. [5281] 


HUMPHREYS, $. C. The Work of Louis Gernet. Hist. and 
Theory, no. 2, 1971. (5282] 


MAISONROUGE, JACQUES. Stratégie de l'entreprise en France 
et aux Etats-Unis. R. Défense nat., June 1971. [5283] 


OSTROM, NICKI N. The Papers of Gabriel Astruc 
(1864-1938): A Register. Bull. N.Y. Public Lib., Oct. 


1971. [5284] 

RIQUET, MICHEL, S.J. Eglise et francmagonnerie, de 
l'anathéme au dialogue. R. Deux Mondes, Aug. 1971. 
[5285] 

ROBIN, R. Vers une histoire des idéologies. An. hist. Rev. fr., 
Apr.- June 1971. [5286] 


ROMANE-MUSCULUS, PAUL. Généalogie des Caffarel, devenus 
Caffarelli. An. Midi, Apr.- June 1971. [5287] 


France 


SHORTER, EDWARD, and TILLY, CHARLES. The Shape of 
Strikes in France, 1830-1960. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., Jan. 
1971. [5288] 

TILLY, LOUISE A. The Food Riot as a Form of Political 
Conflict in France. J. Interdisc. Hist., Summer 1971. 
[528g] 

TOUSSAINT, AUGUSTE. Franconesia, A Little Known 
Quarter of the Indian Ocean. [Secheyelles, etc.] Am. 
Neptune, Apr. 1971. [5290] 

TRIBOUT DE MOREMBERT, HENRI. La maison des Antonins 
de Strasbourg, 1277-1777. Bull. philol. hist., I, 1967. 
[5291] 

VOVELLE, MICHEL. Pénitents et Francs-magons dans 


l'ancienne Provence [r. art.]. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil, 
Mar.-Apr. 1971. [5292] 


FRANCE: 1500 TO 1715 
ADAM, PAUL. L'école humaniste de Sélestat. Bull. philol. 
hist., II, 1967. [5295] 


ARMOGATE, J.-R. Quelques reflexions sur la Confession de 
foi de La Rochelle. Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., Apr.-June 


1971. [5294] 


AVIGDOR, H. Les Juifs d'Avignon et Madame de Sévigné. R. 


Et. juives, no. 2-3, 1969. [5295] 


BAILLET, LINA. La guerre des paysans: un cas de conscience 
dans la famille de Ribeaupierre. Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1967. 
[5296] 


BILLICH, ANDRÉ. Le commerce du vin de la Haute Alsace 
avec la Suisse avant 1648. Bull. philol. hist, I, 1967. 


[5297] 


BURG, ANDRÉ-MARCEL. Le Droit de glandée et l'élevage du 
porc en forêt de Haguenau au début du XVI* siècle. Bull. 
philol. hist., 1, 1967. [5298] 


CHALUMEAU, R. P. L'assistance aux malades pauvres au 
XVII" siècle. XVII" Siècle, no. 90-91, 1971. [s 99] 


DARRICAU, RAYMOND. L'action charitable d'une reine de 
France: Anne d'Autriche. X VIJ* siècle, no. 90-91, 1971. 
[5300] 


DAVIS, NATALIE ZEMON. The Reasons of Misrule: Youth 
Groups and Charivaris in Sixteenth-Century France. Past 
& Present, Feb. 1971. [5301] 


DELUMEAU, JEAN. Démographie d'un port francais sous 
l'ancien régime: Saint Malo (1651-1750). XVII siècle, no. 
86-87, 1970. [5302] 

DETHAN, GEORGES. Recherches nouvelles sur la personalité 
de Mazarin. R. Trav. Acad. Sci. morales pol., no. ı, 1969. 
[5303] 

DEVEZE, MICHEL. Le pâturage au XVI* siècle dans la moitié 
nord de la France d’après les coutumes." Bull. philol. 
hist., 1, 1967. [5304] 

DEYON, SOLANGE. La résistance protestante et la 
symbolique du désert. R. Hist. mod. contemp., Apr.-]une 
1971. [5305] 


DURBEC, JOSEPH-ANTOINE. L'élevage dans la région de 
Grasse avant 1610. Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1967. [5306] 


FAILLE, RENÉ. Les phares et la signalisation au XVII* 
siècle. XVII* siècle, no. 86-87, 1970. [5307] 
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FORGET, MIREILLE. Des prisons au bagne de Marseille: La 
Charité à l'égard des condamnés au XVII*siécle. XVII* 
siècle, no. 90-91, 1971. [5308] 


FRECHE, GEORGES. Compoix, propriété fonciére, fiscalité et 
demographie historique en pays de taille réelle 
(XVIC-XVIIIS siècles). R. Hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 


1971. [5309] 


HATTON, R. M. Translated History: the Reign of Louis XIV 
[r. art.]. Eur. Stud. R., Apr. 1971. [5310] 


INGRAM, S. J., and ROTHROCK, G. A. Papa and his Brood 
[about Henry IV]. Hist. Today, Jan. 1971. [5311] 


JEANNIN, PIERRE. Note sur l'abbaye de Lure au XVI* siècle. 
Aspects économiques et sociaux de la géographie historique. 
Bull. philol. hist., II, 1967. [5312] 


JENNY, JEAN. L'imprimerie à Bourges jusqu'en 1562 
environ. Etat provisoire de la question. Bull. philol. hist., 
II, 1967. [5313] 


KRAUS, MICHAEL J. Patronage and Reform in the France of 
the Prereforme: the Case of Clichton [15th century]. Can. 
J. Hist., Mar. 1971. [5314] 


LACHIVER, MARCEL. Prix des grains à Paris et à Meulan 
dans la seconde moitié du XVI* siècle (1573-1586). An.: 
Ec., Soc., Civil., Jan.-Feb. 1971. [5315] 


LE CLERE, MARCEL. “La Police face à l'histoire." Ses 
origines: leg polices privées [ancient through 16th century]. 
Historia, Feb. 1971. [5316] 


LÉVIS-MIREPOIX, DUC DE. Henri II: Un style nouveau pour 
une France nouvelle. Historia, Feb. 1971. [5317] 


MALLET, DONALD. Le Nôtre, jardinier de l'Europe. 
Médecine France, no. 219, 1971. [5318] 


MILOT, JEAN. Un probléme opérationnel du XVII" siècle 
illustré par un cas régional. R. Nord, Apr.--June 1971. 


[5319] 


MORINEAU, MICHEL. Flottes de commerce et trafics frangais 
en Méditerranée au XVII* siècle (jusqu'en 1669). XVII* 
siécle, no. 86-87, 1971. [5320] 


PARKER, DAVID. The Social Foundation of French 
Absolutism, 1610-1630. Past & Present, Nov. 1971. [5321] 


POUTET, YVES. L'Enseignement des pauvres dans la France 
du XVII* siècle. XVII" siècle, no. 90-91, 1971. [5322] 


RAPP, FRANCIS. L'aristocratie paysanne du Kochersberg à 
la fin du Moyen Age et au début des Temps modernes. Buil. 
philol. hist., I, 1967. [5323] 

RICHARD, JEAN. Éleveurs du Morvan et bouchers de "Troyes 
devant la justice consulaire d'Auxonne. Bull. philol. hist, I, 
1967. [5324] 

ROTT, JEAN. Nouveaux documents sur Jean Sleidan: 
historien de la Réforme (1506-1556). Bull. philol. hist, U, 
1967. [5325] 

SAINT-GERMAIN, JACQUES. “La Police face à l’histoire.” 
Naissance de la police d'Etat [17th century]. Historia, Feb. 
1971. [5326] 


SALMON, J. H. M. Descartes and Pascal. Hist. Today, July 
1971. [5327] 

SCHMITT, J.-C. Apostolat mendiant et société. Une confrérie 
dominicaine, à la veille de la Réforme (La Confrérie du 
Rosaire en Alsace). An.: Ec., Soc., Civil, Jan.-Feb. 1971. 
[5328] 


* 
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STOKER, CHRISTOPHER. Office as Maintenance in 
Renaissance France. Can. J. Hist, Mar. 1971. [5329] 


TAILLEMITE, ETIENNE. Les problömes de la marine de guerre 
au XVII* siécle. XVII siècle, no. 86-87, 1971. [5330] 


VENARD, MARC. Les oeuvres de Charité en Avignon à l'aube 
du XVIIe siècle. XVI“ siècle, no. 90-91, 1971. [5331] 


VOGLER, BERNARD. Le berger au Palatinat au XVI*siécle. 
Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1967. [5332] 


VOGT, JEAN. Un nouvel indice de l'intensification des 
cultures en Alsace à la fin du XVI* siécle et au début du 
XVII*siécle. Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1967. [5333] 


VOGT, JEAN. Quelques types de propriétaires fonciers 
strasbourgeois à la fin du XVI" siècle et au début du XVII* 
siécle. Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1967. [5334] 


FRANCE: 1715 TO 1815 


AMBROSI, CH. “La Corse à la fin de l'Ancien Régime et sous 
la Révolution." Les deux annexions de la Corse. An. hist. 


Rev. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1971. [5335] 


ANDERSON, J. LA VERNE. The British Embassy in Paris, 
1714-63. Hist. Today, Jan. 1971. [5336] 


ANDREWS, RICHARD M. The Justices of the Peace of 
Revolutionary Paris, Sept. 17g2-Nov. 1794 (Frimaire Year 
III). Past & Present, Aug. 1971. [5337] ‘ 


APPLEBY, JOYCE. America as a Model for the Radical 
French Reformers of 1789. WMQ, Apr. 1971. [5338] 


BACZKO, B. Lumières et utopie. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil, 
Mar.-Apr. 1971. [5339] 


BENECH-HOCHDOEFFER, M.-F. "L'Histoire de la Révolution 
à Toulouse et dans la région toulousaine.” Le déclin des 
corporations toulousaines. An. hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept. 
1971. [5340] 


BERGERON, LOUIS. A propos des biens nationaux: la 
signification économique du placement immobilier. 
[Review and comment on Jean Sentou, La Fortune 
immobiliere des Toulousains et la Révolution frangaise.] 
Annales, Mar.-Apr. 1971. [5341] 


BLIN, LÉON. Sur trois maitrises des eaux et foréts et la 
navigation de la Saóne (1778-1781). Routes et 
communications en Bourgogne—XVI. An. Bourgogne, 
July-Dec. 1970. [5342] 


BORINGE, BERNARD. Les hópitaux sous l'Ancien Régime. 
Historia, June 1971. [5343] 


BOUCHERON, VÉRONIQUE. La montée du flot des errants de 
1760 à 1789 dans la généralité d’Alengon. An. Normandie, 
Mar. 1971. [5344] 


BOYER, FERDINAND. Le transfert à Paris des collections du 
stathouder (1795). An. hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept. 1971. 
[5345] 


BOYER, FERDINAND. Les conquétes scientifiques de la 

Convention en Belgique et dans les pays Rhénans 

iioi ra R. Hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1971. 
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BRUNET, MICHEL. Les armées de la Révolution et la 
population roussillonnaise (1791-1794). An. Midi, 
Apr.- June 1971. [5347] 


CHAUMIÉ, JACQUELINE. Les Girondins et les Cent Jours. An. 
hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept. 1971. [5348] 


Recently Published Articles 


CHAUSSINAND-NOGARET, GUY; BERGERON, LOUIS; and 
FORSTER, ROBERT. Les notables du “Grand Empire” en 
1810. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., Sept.-Oct. 1971. [5349] 


COLLIS, ALAN. Some Survivors of the Russian Campaign. 
Hist. Today, Nov. 1971. [5350] 


DIMOFF, PAUL. André Chenier: le voyage en Suisse. R. hist. 
lit. France, July-Aug. 1971. [5351] 


DUBIEF, HENRI. Daniel Encontre a été Robespierriste. Bull. 
Soc. Hist. Prot. fr, Apr.- June 1971. [5352] 


DUPUY, A. Les Cosaques dans l'histoire et la littérature 
napoléonniennes. R. Hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1971. 
[5353] 


EDELSTEIN, MELVIN. La Feuille villageoise, the 
Revolutionary Press, and the Question of Rural Political 
Participation. Fr. Hist. Stud., Fall 1971. [5354] 


ETTORI, F. “La Corse à la fin de l'Ancien Régime et sous la 
Révolution." Paoli, modéle I Bonaparte. 4n. hist. 


Rev. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1971. [5355 


FAJN, MAX. La diffusion de la presse révolutionnaire dans le 
Lot, le Tarn et l'Aveyron, sous la Convention et le 
Directoire. An. Midi, July-Sept. 1971. [5356] 


FAJN, MAX. Le Journal des hommes livres de tous les pays et 
les relations diplomatiques entre la France et les Etats-Unis 
de 1792 à 1800. R. Hist. dipl., Apr.-June 1971. [5357] 


FERNANDES, RUBEM CESAR. Vision du monde et 
compréhension historique: Sur le “Rousseau” de Baczko. 
An.: Ec., Soc., Civil, Mar.-Apr. 1971. [5358] 


FISHMAN, W. J. Jean-Paul Marat. Hist. Today, May 1971. 
[5359] 


FORIER, PAUL. L'égalité et sa dialectique démocratique chez 
Montesquieu. R. int. Phil., no. 3, 1971. [5360] 


FRÉCHE, GEORGES. Etudes statistiques sur le commerce 
céréalier de la France méridionale au XVIII* siècle. R. 
Hist. éc. soc., nos. 1-2, 1971. [5361] 


FURET, F. Le catéchisme de la Révolution frangaise. 
Annales, Mar.-Apr. 1971. [5362] 


GARNIER, JEAN-PAUL. Du conflit entre la conception 
napoléonienne des Rois d'Empire et le comportement de 
ceux-ci. R. trav. Acad. Sci. morales pol., no. 1, 1969. 
[5363] 


GAYOT, GÉRARD. Les problémes de la double appartenance: 
protestants et francs-magons à Sedan au XVIII* siécle. R. 
Hist. mod. contemp., July-Sept. 1971. [5364] 


GAYOT, GÉRARD, and PÉCHEUX, MICHEL. Recherches sur le 
discours illuministe au XVIII* siécle: Louis-Claude de 
Saint-Martin et les "circonstances." An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 
May-Aug. 1971. [5365] 


GISCARD D'ESTAING, E. Varennes ou les rendez-vous 
manqués. Historia, June 1971. [5366] 


GLIOZZO, CHARLES A. The Philosophes and Religion: 
Intellectual Origins of the Dechristianization Movement in 
the French Revolution. Church Hist., Sept. 1971. [5367] 


GODECHOT, JACQUES. Un congrés sur l'époque 
napoléonienne aux Etats-Unis. An. hist. Rev. fr., 
July-Sept. 1971. [5368] 


GODECHOT, JACQUES. ‘L'Histoire de la Révolution à 
Toulouse et dans la région toulousaine.” Vingt-cing ans 
d'études. An. hist. Rev. fr., Apr.- June 1971. [5369] 


France, 


GRIFFIN-COLLART, E. L'égalité: condition de l'harmonie 
sociale pour J.-J. Rousseau. R. int. Phil, no. 3, 1971. 
[5370] 


HAUTERIVE, ERNEST D’. “La Police face à l'histoire. Une 
police nationale [18th century-1830]. Historia, Feb. 1971. 


[5371] 


HUFTON, OLWEN. Women in Revolution, 1789-1796. Past 
& Present, Nov. 1971. [5372] 


JACOB, ALARIC. Chamfort (1741-93), A Man for Our 
Time. Hist. Today, June 1971. [5373] 


JOVICEVICH, ALEXANDRE. Le royalist La Harpe en 
vendémiaire an IV. An. hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept. 1971. 
[5374] 


KLAITS, JOSEPH. Men of Letters and Political Reform in 
France at the End of the Reign of Louis XIV: The 
Founding of the Académie Politique. J. Mod. Hist., Dec. 


1971. [5375] 


LAGASQUIE, M. T. "L'Histoire de la Révolution à Toulouse 
et dans la région toulousaine." Le personnel terroriste 
toulousain. An. hist. Rev. fr., Apr.- June 1971. [5376] 


LE GOFF, T. J. A., and MEYER, J. Constructions navales en 
France au XVIII* siécle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., Jan.-Feb. 
1971. [5377] : 


LEMÉE, R. “La Corse à la fin de l'Ancien Régime et sous la 
Révolution.” Un dénombrement des Corses en 1770. An. 
hist. Rév. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1971. [5378] 


LICK, R. Les intérieurs domestiques dans la seconde moitié 
du XVIII* siécle d’apres les inventaires aprés décés de 
Coutances. An. Normandie, Dec. 1970. [5379] 


MAZLISH, BRUCE. The French Revolution in Comparative 
Perspective. PSQ, June 1970. [5380] 


OZOUF, MONA. Le Cortége et la Ville, les itinéraires 
arisiens des fétes révolutionnaires. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 
ept.-Oct. 1971. [5381] 


PETER, JEAN PIERRE. Les mots et les objets de la maladie. 
Remarques sur les épidémies et la médecine dans la société 
frangaise de la fin du XVIII* siécle. R. hist. (Paris), 
July-Sept. 1971. [5382] 


POMPONI, F. “La Corse à la fin de l'Ancien Régime et sous 
la Révolution." Sentiment révolutionnaire et esprit de parti 
en Corse. An. hist. Rev. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1971. [5383] 


RISSE, GUENTER B. The Quest for Certainty in Medicine: 
John Brown’s System of Medicine in France. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, Jan.-Feb. 1971. [5384] 


ROBERTS, J. M. The Origins of a Mythology: Freemasons, 
Protestantism and the French Revolution. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Res., May 1971. [5385] 


SABATIÉ, F. L'Histoire de la Révolution à Toulouse et 
dans la région toulousaine." Stagnation démographique et 
réaction seigneuriale à Buzot-sur-Tarn. An. hist. Rev. fr., 
Apr.- June 1971. [5386] 

SCHLUMBERGER, M. "L'Histoire de la Révolution à 


Toulouse et dans la région toulousaine.” La réaction 
thermidorienne à Toulouse. An. hist. Rev. fr., Apr.- June 


1971. [5387] 


SLAVIN, MORRIS. Théophile Leclerc: An Anti- Jacobin 
Terrorist. Historian, May 1971. [5388] 
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GERMANY: 1500 TO 1648 


BADER, KARL SIEGFRIED. Blasius (IL) Münzer, Abt von St. 
Blasien 1625-1638. Alemann. Jb., 1970. [5701] 


BAHR, ERNST. Die Starostei Draheim zwischen 1565 und 
1632. Balt. Stud., LVII, 1971. [5702] 


BRÜLS, ALPHONSE. L’évolution de la doctrine sur Dieu chez 
le jeune Mélanchthon (1518-1535). R. Hist. Eccles., no. 1, 


1971. [5703] 


DAVIS, KENNETH R. Evangelical Anabaptism and the 
Medieval Ascetic Tradition: A Study in Intellectual 
Origins. Mennonite Q. R., Oct. 1971. [5704] 


DELIUS, WALTER. Kurfürst Joachim I. und die Wahl Karls 
von Spanien zum deutschen König im Jahre 1519. Jb. 
Berlin-Brandenburg. Kirchengesch., XLVI, 1971. [5705] 


ENDRES, RUDOLF. Probleme des Bauernkriegs im Hochstift 
Bamberg, Jb. frank. Landesforsch., XXXI, 1971. [5706] 


FLASKAMP, FRANZ. Anna Roedes spätere Chronik von 
Herzebrock: Eine westfälische mundartliche Quelle der 
Osnabrücker Klostergeschichte. Jb. Ges. niedersáchs. 
Kirchengesch., LXVIII, 1970. [5707] 


FUCHS, FRANCOIS JOSEPH. Une usine de raffinage de cuivre 
dans la vallée de la Bruche (Alsace). Veroff. Max-Planck- 
Inst. Gesch,, XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. [5708] 


FUCHS, WALTHER PETER. Willibald Pirckheimer. Jb. frank. 
Landesforsch., XXXI, 1971. [5709] 


GERHARD, DIETRICH. Ständische Vertretungen und Land. 
Veröff. Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. 


[5710 


HAMMER, FRANZ. Die Astrologie des Johannes Kepler. 
Sudhoffs Arch., no. 2, 1971. [5711] 


HEINEMEYER, WALTER. Die Bildungspolitik Landgraf 
Philipp des Grossmütigen von Hessen. Hess. Jb. 
Landesgesch., XXI, 1971. [5712] 


HEUTGER, NICOLAUS. Die Universität Rinteln als Stätte des 
konfessionellen Ausgleichs. Jb. Ges. niedersáchs. 
Kirchengesch., LXVIII, 1970. [5713] 


IMHOF, ARTHUR. Christian III. von Dánemark, Landgraf 
Philipp von Hessen und Gustav Wasa: Bemühungen um 
ein Bündnis der drei evangelischen Staaten 1537-1544 und 
die Hintergründe ihres Scheiterns. Arch. 
Reformationsgesch., no. 1, 1971. [5714] 


JOCKENHÓVEL, KLAUS. Eine Denkschrift des Lukas 
Holstenius über die Rekatholisierung Hamburgs. Römische 
Quartalschr., no. 1-2, 1971. [5715] 


JONG, OTTO J. DE. Die Emder Generalsynode vor dem 
Hintergrund der westeuropäischen Religionsgeschichte. Jb. 
Ges. medersächs. Kirchengesch., LXVIII, 1970. [5716] 
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KAUNZNER, WOLFGANG. Über den Beginn des Rechnens mit 
Irrationalen in Deutschland. Janus, no. 4, 1970. [5717] 


XELLENBENZ, HERMANN. Nürnbergs Wirtschaftsleben im 
Zeitalter Willibald Pirckheimers. /b. frank. Landesforsch., 
XXXL 1971. [5718] 


KLAASSEN, WALTER. The Nature of Anabaptist Protest. 
Mennonite Q, R., Oct. 1971. [5719] 


KRAUSS, WERNER. Die Reutlinger Frischlin-Chronik. 
Reutlinger Geschichtsbl., IX, 1971. [5720] 


KRUMMWIEDE, HANS-WALTER. Die Wiederentdeckung des 
Evangeliums durch Luther und die Reformation der Kirche 
(1515-1520). Jb. Ges. niedersachs. Kirchengesch., 

LXVIII, 1970. [5721] 


LOEWENICH, WALTHER VON. Charitas Pirckheimer. Jb. 
frank. Landesforsch., XXXI, 1971. [5722] 


LOOZ-CORSWAREM, OTTO GRAF VON. Ein Entwurf zu einer 
kurtrierischen Erblandsvereinigung von 1547. Veröff. 
Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch, XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. [5723] 


LUTZ, HEINRICH. [Ranke's] "Ursprung der Spaltung der 
Nation." Veröff. Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. 1, 
1971. [5724] 


MAREK, JIRI. Ansátze zu Youngs und Fresnels Versuchen 

bei Kepler: Die Rolle der Lochkamera in der Entwicklung 

er physikalischen Optik. Sudhoffs Arch., no. 2, 1971. 
5725] +. 


MAURER, WILHELM. Humanismus und Reformation im 
Nürnberg Pirckheimers und Dürers. Jb. fränk. 
Landesforsch., XXXI, 1971. [5726] 


MILLAR, GILBERT JOHN. 'The Landsknecht: His Recruitment 
and Organization, With Some Reference to the Reign of 
Henry VIII. Mil. Af, Oct. 1971. [5727] 


MÜLLER, WALTER. Die Erneuerung der Heiratsgenossame 
geistlicher Herrschaften des Bodenseeraums im Jahre 1560. 
Alemann. Jb., 1970. [5728] 


NISSEN, WALTER. Die Göttinger Tuchmacher und ihr 

Einfluss bei der Einführung der Reformation in der Stadt. 
ouf Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. 
5729] 


NITSCHKE, AUGUST. Luthers Beziehung zur neuzeitlichen 
Naturwissenschaft. Veröf. Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., 
XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. [5730] 


PLÜMACHER, ECKHARD. Die Bibliothek der St. Nikolai- 
Kirche in Spandau: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
kirchlichen Bibliothekswesens in Brandenburg vom 16. bis 
zum 18. Jahrhundert. /b. Berlin-Brandenburg. 
Kirchengesch., XLVI, 1971. [5731] ` 


RACKMANN, OTTO. Die Stadtrolle von Bahn aus dem Jahre 
1590. Balt. Stud., LVU, 1971. [5732] 


REINHOLD, WOLFGANG. Katholische Reform und 
Gegenreformation in der Kölner Nuntiatur 1584-1621: 
Aufgaben und erste Ergebnisse eines Editionsunternehmens 
der Görres-Gesellschaft (Nuntiaturberichte aus 
Deutschland. Die Kölner Nuntiatur I-V). Römische 
Quartalschr., no. 1-2, 1971. [5733] 


ROBERG, BURKHARD. Verhandlungen Herzog Philip 
Sigismunds mit der Kurie und dem Kaiser über seine 
Anerkennung als Bischof von Osnabrück (1591-98). 
Osnabrücker Mitt., LXXVII, 1970. [5734] 


RÖHRS, HERMANN. Comenius und Universität Heidelberg. 
Z. Padagog., no. 2, 1971. [5735] 
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ROSEN, EDWARD. Copernicus’ Alleged Priesthood. Arch. 
Reformationsgesch., no. 1, 1971. [5736] 


SAKRAUSKY, OSKAR. Der Einfluss der deutschen Theologie 
auf die südslawische Reformation. Südostdeutsch. Arch., 
XI, 1970. [5737] 


SCHEIB, OTTO. Die Rolle der theologischen Diskussion bei 
der Einführung der Reformation in den vorpommerschen 
Hansestädten Streisand und Greifswald. Wichmann- Jb., 
XXI-XXIIL, 1967-69. [5738] 


SCHMITT, HANS-JÜRGEN. Die geistliche und die weltliche 
Verwaltung der Diózese und des Hochstifts Bamberg zur 
Zeit des Bischofs Weigand von Redwitz (1522-1556). Ber. 
Hist. Ver. Bamberg, CVI, 1970. [5739] : 


SCHMITTER, HELMUT. Soldatenbild und Kriegstechnik im 
Schaffen Albrecht Dürers. Z. Militärgesch., no. 4, 1971. 


[5740] 


SEILS, ERNST-ALBERT. Die Staatslehre Adam Contzens. 
Staat, no. 2, 1971. [5741] 


SIDER, RONALD J. Karlstadt's Orlamünde Theology: A 
"Theology of Regeneration [2 pts.]. Mennonite Q. R., July, 
Oct. 1971. [6542] 


STAYER, JAMES M. Melchior Hofmann and the Sword. 
Mennonite Q. R., July 1971. [5743] 


STURMBERGER, HANS. Kaiser Maximilian I. Südostdeutsch. 


T. 


Arch., XIII, 1970. [5744] 
SYDOW, JÜRGEN. Die Auflösung des Zisterzienserklosters 
Bebenhausen. Veröff. Max-Planck-Inst, Gesch., XXXVI, 
no. t, 1971. [5745] 


WANDERSLEB, MARTIN. Luthertum und Bilderfrage im 
Fürstentum Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel und in der Stadt 
Braunschweig im Reformationsjahrhundert [conc]. . f b. 
Ges. niedersächs. Kirchengesch, LXVIII, 1970. [5746 


WIEMANN, HARM. Die ostfriesischen Klöster in 
vorreformatorischer und reformatorischer Zeit. /b. Ges. 
niedersächs. Kirchengesch., LXVIII, 1970. [5747] 


GERMANY: 1648 TO 1789 


BRÄUNING-OKTAVIO, HERMANN. Darmstadts älteste 
Zeitung: die “Wochentlichen Zeitungen” (1664-1677). 
Hess. Jb. Landesgesch., XXI, 1971. [5748] 


BRÄUNING-OKTAVIO, HERMANN. Die “Wochentlichen 
Zeitungen” (1664-1677) aus Darmstadt und ihre Drucker. 


Gutenberg-Jb., 1971. [5749] 


BREUER, DIETER. Die Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
oberdeutschen Literaturprogramm: Zum Verhältnis von 
sprachlicher und gesellschaftlicher Programmatik. Arch. 
Kulturgesch., no. ı, 1971. [5750] 


BROWNING, ROOD. The Duke of Newcastle and the 
Financial Management of the Seven Years War in 
Germany. J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., Spring 1971. 
[5751] 


EBERLEIN, KONRAD. Chronik der Pfarrei Heiligenstadt 
(Kreis Ebermannstadt) 1656-1706. Arch. Gesch. 
Oberfranken, L, 1970. [5752] 


FORBES, ERIC G. Tobias Mayer. Esslinger Stud., XVI, 
1970. [5753] | 

GERTEIS, KLAUS. Bildung und Revolution: Die deutschen 
Lesegesellschaften am Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. Arch. 
Kulturgesch., no. ı, 1971. [5754] 


Recently Published Articles 


GILON, MEIR. Eine Rechnungsprüfung in der Berliner 
jüdischen Gemeinde im 18. Jahrhundert und ihre Folgen. 
Bull. Leo Baeck Inst., no. 46-47, 1969. [5755] 


HEYDEN, HELLMUTH. Die Kirchenpolitik in Pommern von 
der Teilung des Landes 1648 bis zur Mitte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. Balt. Stud., LVII, 1971. [5756] 


HOFMANN, WALTER JÜRGEN. Der-neue Bau vom Kloster 
Erbach. Jb. frank. Landesforsch., XXXI, 1971. [5757] 


HOLZAPFEL, HELMUT. Neuanfänge katholischer Seelsorge in 
Rostock nach der Reformation. Wichmann- Jb., 
XXI-XXIII, 1967-69. [5758] 


HOPPENSTEDT, DIETRICH. Christian Ulrich Grupen als 
Jurist und Rechtshistoriker. Hann. Geschichtsbl., no. 1-2, 


1971. [5759] 


KAHNI, OTTO. Die Bevölkerungs- und Wirtschaftsstruktur 
der Reichsstadt Offenburg am Anfang des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. Ortenau, LI, 1971. [5760] 


KRAUSEN, EDGAR. Die Beeinträchtigung des Patronats- und 
Visitationsrechts des Abtes von Salem durch die 
kurbayerischen Behörden: Ein Beitrag zum 
Staatskirchentum des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts, Gi 
Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. [5761 


LANGSCHMIDT, C. F. A. Christian Thomasius en de Duitse 
taal. Tijd. Gesch., no. 2, 1971. [5762] 


LEHMANN, ULF. Johann Friedrich Hartknochs Beitrag zur 
deutschen Russlandkenntnis im 18. Jahrhundert. Z. Slaw., 


no. 3, 1970. [5763] 


LIEBE, POUL 18. Holsten-Gottorp 1697. Krigshist. tids., 
Aug. 1971. [5764] 


LIEHL, EKKEHARD. Die Glashütte des Freiherrn von Pfirdt 
in Falkensteig im Höllental (1759-1765). Alemann. Jb., 


1970. [5765] 


MAISCHEIN, KARL. Das Schatzungsregister der Stadt 
Lampertheim aus dem Jahre 1710. Geschichtsbl. Kreis 
Bergstrasse, NI, 1970. [5766] 


MARTENS, WOLFGANG. Bürgerlichkeit in der frühen 
Aufklärung. Esslinger Stud., XVI, 1970. [5767] 


MATHY, HELMUT. Zur Mainzer Bücherzensur am Ende des 
18. Jahrhunderts. Gutenberg- Jb., 1971. [5768] 


MUSSEL, KARL. “Der Spiegel”: Eine Bayreuther Moralische 
Wochenschrift aus dem 18. Jahrhundert. Arch. Gesch. 
Oberfranken, L, 1970. [5769] 


NOEL, JEAN-FRANCOIS. Der Reichshofrat und das 
Verfassungsleben der Reichsstädte zur Zeit Josephs II. 
Esslinger Stud., XVI, 1970. [5770] 


OEHME, RUTHARDT. Die Bedeutung der Genealogia 
diplomatica Augustae gentis Habsburgicae des Marquard 

errgott O.S.B. für die Geschichte der Kartographie und 
Geographie. Alemann. Jb., 1970. [5771] 


RENGER, REINHARD. Justus Mösers amtlicher 
Wirkungskreis. Osnabrücker Mitt., LXXVII, 1970. 


[5772] 

RIES, w. Lessing und “Der Palast im Feuer”: Ein Beitrag 
zum Verhältnis von Aufklärung und Theologie. Studium 
gen., Sept. 1971. [5773] 

SCHILLY, ERNST. Das fürstlich Nassau-Saarbrückische 


Postfreitum im 18. Jahrhundert seit der “Pariser 
Konvention" 1740. Saarbrücker Hefte, no. 28, 1968. 


[5774] 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


SCHMELZEISEN, GUSTAF KLEMENS. Staatsrechtliches in den 
Trauerspielen des Andreas Gryphius. Arch. Kulturgesch., 
no. 1, 1971. [5775] 


SCHULTE-ALBERT, HANS G. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz and 
Library Classification. /. Lib. Hist., Apr. 1971. 


[5776] 


SILBERER, GERHARD. Kaiser und Reich aus der Sicht eines 
kleinen geistlichen Standesherren zu Ende des 17. 
Jahrhunderts: Aus dem Tagebuch des Abts Jakob Vogler 
(1655-1708) von Schuttern. Ortenau, LI, 1971. 


[5777] 


THOMAS, PHILLIP DRENNON. Count Rumford and His 
Panaceas for the Poor [of Bavaria]. Midwest Q., Spring 


1971. [5778] 
VANDRÉ, RUDOLF. Der Katechismus des Justus Gesenius in 


den lutherischen Gemeinden Ostfriedlands. /b. Ges. 
niedersáchs. Kirchengesch., LXVIII, 1970. [5779] 


VEITH, ILZA. The Medical World of Frederick the Great. 
Calif. Medicine, Sept. 1971. [5780] 


GERMANY: 1789 TO 1867 


ADAMY, KURT. Ein Soldat der Revolution: Karl Liebknecht. 
Beitr. Gesch. Arbeiterbewegung, no. 5, 1971. [5781] 


ARNETH, GERHARD. Die Zisterzienserabtei Langheid vor 
der Säkularisation. Ber. Hist. Ver. Bamberg, CVI, 1970. 
[5782] 


BALLIN, GERHARD. Ein Brief Benedikt Schotts an Israel 
Jacobson. Bull. Leo Baeck Inst., no. 46-47, 1969. 


[5783] 


BAUR, KARL. Der botanische Reiseverein Esslingen. 
Esslinger Stud., XVI, 1970. [5784] 


BIERMANN, KURT-R. Thomas Clausen als Astromom. Janus, 
no. 4, 1970. [5785] 


BIERMANN, KURT-R. Von Goethe zu Gauss. Arch. hist. sci., 
July -Dec. 1970. [5786] 


BISSING, W. M. FRH. V. Die Finanzierung der Kriege von 
1864, 1866 und 1870/71 mit Hilfe der Seehandlung. Jb. 
brandenburg. Landesgesch., XXI, 1970. [5787] 


BLAICH, FRITZ. Zinsfreiheit als Problem der deutschen 
© Wirtschaftspolitik zwischen 1857 und 1871. Schmollers 


Jb., no. 3, 1971. [5788] 


DINTER, ELMAR. Albrecht Graf von Room... als 
Marineminister . . . . Marine-Rdsch., Aug. 1971. [5789] 


EDGERTON, WILLIAM B. Laying a Legend to Rest: The Poet 
Kapnist and the Ukraino-German Intrigue. Slavic R., Sept. 


1971. [5790] 


ELIAV, MORDECHAI. Philippsons Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judentums und Erez Israel. Bull. Leo Baeck Inst., no. 


46-47, 1969 [5791] 


ELSTER, JON. Den siste filosof. Ved 200-ärsdagen for G. W. 
F. Hegels fødsel. [The Last Philosopher. At the 200th 
Anniversary of the birth of G. W. F. Hegel.] Samtiden, no. 


6, 1971. [5792] 


EUCHNER, WALTER. Freiheit, Eigentum und Herrschaft bei 
Hegel. Pol. Vierteljahresschr., Dec. 1970. [5793] 


GOLLWITZER, HEINZ. Zum politischen Germanismus des 19. 


Jahrhunderts. Veroff. Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, 
no. 1, 1971. [5794] 
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HABACHER, MARIA. Christian Ferdinand Hochstetter und 
Karl Ludwig von Reichenbach: Zur Naturforschung und 
Industrialisierung im Vormárz. Esslinger Stud., XVI, 
1970. [5795] 


HAINES, NICOLAS. Politics and Protest: Hegel Criticism. 
PSQ, Sept. 1971. [5796] 


HARDACH, KARL w. Anglomanie und Anglophobie während 
der Industriellen Revolution in Deutschland. Schmollers 


Jb no. 2, 1971. [5797] 


HENNING, FRIEDRICH-WILHELM. Standorte und 
Spezialisierung des Handels und des Transportwesens in 
der Mark Brandenburg um 1800. Seripta Mercaturae, no. 


1, 1971. [5798] 


JEDIN, HUBERT, Gustav Hohenlohe und Augustin Theiner 
1850-1870. Römische Quartalschr., no. 3-4, 1971. 


[5799] 


JEDIN, HUBERT. Kirchenhistorikerbriefe an Augustin 
"Theiner. Rómische Quartalschr., no. 3-4, 1971. [5800] 


KANTZENBACH, FRIEDRICH WILHELM. Leopold und 
Friedrich Heinrich Ranke in Altenkirchen. Ba/t. Stud., 
LVII, 1971. [5801] 


KORELLA, GOTTFRIED. Die preussische Feldtelegraphie, 
insbesondere ihre Zusammenarbeit mit der 
Staatstelegraphie. Arch. dtsch. Postgesch., no. 2, 1971. 
[5802] +. 


KUMOR, JOHANNES. Das Recht der konfessionell 
verschiedenen Ehen im Beuthener Raum um 1800. Mitt. 
Beuthener Gesch.- u. Museumsver., XXXI-XXXIII, 


1969-71. [5803] 


LANGE, WOLFGANG. Helmuth von Moltke auf Schloss Briese 
1828. Veroff. Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. 1, 
1971. [5804 


MAULITZ, RUSSELL. Schwann's Way: Cells and Crystals. /. 
Hist. Medicine, Oct. 1971. [5805] 


MÜLLER, GERHARD. Die Marburger Theologische Falkultät 
zwischen Aufklárung und Erweckung: Die Berufung 
Christian Friedrich Klings nach Marburg 1833. Hess. Jb. 
Landesgesch., XX1, 1971. [5806] 


MÜLLER, WILHELM. Steckbrieflich gesucht: Ein 
bierbrauender Marschall [d'Erlon]. Von Waterloo nach 
Bayern. Arch. Gesch. Oberfranken, L, 1970. [5807] 


NIPPERDEY, THOMAS. Carl Bernhard Hundshagen: Ein 
Beitrag zum Verhältnis von Geschichtsschreibung, 
Theologie und Politik im Vormärz. Veroff. Max-Planck- 
Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. t, 1971. [5808] 


OBENAUS, HERBERT. Die Immediatkommission für die 
ständischen Angelegenheiten als Instrument der 
preussischen Reaktion im Vormärz. Veröff. Max-Planck- 
Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. [5809] 


OBERMANN, KARL. Zu den Propaganda- und 
Flugblattaktionen des Bundes der Kommunisten in 
Deutschland 1850/51. Beitr. Gesch. Arbeiterbewegung, 
no. 5, 1971. [5810] 


O'BRIEN, GEORGE DENNIS. Does Hegel have a Philosophy of 
History? Hist. and Theory, no. 3, 1971. [5811] 3 


OER, RUDOLFINE FREIIN VON. Zur Beurteilung der 
Säkularisation von 1803. Veröff. Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., 
XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. [5812] 


OTRUBA, GUSTAV. Der Deutsche Zollverein und Osterreich. 
Österreich Gesch. Lit., Mar. 1971. [5813] 
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PELGER, HANS. Der Osnabrücker Arbeiterbildungsverein 
1849-1851. Osnabrücker Mitt., LXXVII, 1970. 


[5814] 


PESCHKEN, BERND. Literatur und Politik im 
Wechselverhälnis: Zu Ferdinands Gregorovius’ Goethe- 
Bild 1849. Jb. Dtsch. Schillerges., XIV, 1970. 

[5815] 


RODEN, GÜNTER VON. Zur Aufhebung des 
Zisterzienserinnenklosters Duissern. Veröff. Max-Planck- 
Inst. Gesch., XXXVI, no. 1, 1971. [5816] 


ROSEN, EDGAR R. Zwei Briefe zum Regierungseintritt 
rane von Roggenbachs im Mai 1861. Hist. Z., Aug. 1971. 
5817] 


SCHEEL, HEINRICH. Eine Revolutionsschrift Georg Forsters 
vom November 1792 [doc.]. Z. Geschichtswiss., no. 8, 
1971. [5818] 


SCHULIN, ERNST. Zeitgeschichtsschreibung im 19. 
Jahrhundert. Veröff. Max-Planck-Inst, Gesch., XXXVI, 
no. t, 1971. [5819] 


SCHUMACHER, MARTIN. Wirtschafts- und Sozialverhältnisse 
der rheinischen Textilindustrie im frühen 19. Jahrhundert: 
Ein Verzeichnis des “beschäftigten Personals" der 
Baumwollspinnerei und Weberei Weerth in Bonn 1847. 
Rhein. Vierteljahrsbl., XXXV, 1971. [5820] 


SHEEHAN, JAMES J. Liberalism and the City in Nineteenth- 
Century Germany. Past & Present, May 1971. 


[5821] 


TOEPFER, HELMUTH. Die Jahrmärkte in der preussischen 
Rheinprovinz um 1848. Rhein. Vierteljahrsbl., XXXV, 
1971. [5822] 


TOURY, JACOB. Dokumente zur Juden-Emanzipation im 
Grossherzogtum Berg (1808). Bull. Leo Baeck Inst., no. 
46-47, 1969. [5823] 


WAGNER, ANNALISA. Bettina von Arnim und die preussische 
Zensur. Jb. brandenburg. Landesgesch., XXI, 1970. 
[5824] 


WEITZ, K. R. Die Denkschrift des niederrheinischen und 

westfälischen Adels vom 26. Februar 1818: Eine 

Untersuchung zur Verfassungs- und Sozialgeschichte des 
E Jahrhunderts. Rhein. Vierteljahrsbl., XXXV, 1971. 
5825] 


WELLS, GEORGE A. Goethe’s Qualitative Optics. J. Hist. 
Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1971. [5826] 


WIRTH, ARTUR. Konsul Johann Heinrich Meinel 
(1798-1852): Als fränkischer Kaufmann der 
Biedermannzeit in Frankreich. Arch. Gesch. Oberfranken, 
L, 1970. [5827] 


WOLFSON, MURRAY. The Day Karl Marx Grew up. J. Pol. 
Ec., Fall 1971. [5828] 


WULFMEYER, REINHARD. Die Einführung der 
Bezirksráte und die Umbildung der inneren 
Landesverwaltung in Kurhessen 1821-1848. Hess. Jb. 
Landesgesch., XX1, 1971. [5829] 


ZORN, WOLFGANG, and KRINGS, WILFRIED. Nachtrag zur 
historischen Wirtschaftskarte um 1820: Die 
Güterbewegung in der Rheinprovinz. Rhein. 
Vierteljahrsbl., XXXV, 1971. [5830] 


ZUCKER, STANLEY. Ludwig Bamberger and the Rise of 
Anti-Semitism in Germany, 1848-1893. Central Eur. 
Hist., Dec. 1970. [5831] 


Recently Published Articles 


GERMANY: 1867 TO 1918 


ADELMANN, GERHARD. Führende Unternehmer im 
Rheinland und in Westfalen 1850-1914. Rhein. 
Vierteljahrsbl., XXXV, 1971. [3852] 


BALD, DETLEF. Probleme der Imperialismusforschung am 
Beispiel Deutsch-Ostafrikas. Gesch. Wiss. Unter., Oct. 


1971. [5833] 


BECKER, JOSEF. Zum Problem der Bismarckschen Politik in 
s en Thronfrage 1870. Hist. Z., June 1971. 
5834 ^ 


BLOTH, HUGO GOTTHARD. Bogislav von Bonin 
(1842-1929): Antisemitengegner und “Kanalrebell.” Bale. 
Stud., LVII, 1971. [5835] 


DECKER, HANNAH 5! The Medical Reception of 
Psychoanalysis in Germany, 1894-1907: Three Brief 
Studies. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Sept.-Oct. 1971. [5836] 


DOEPNER, FRIEDRICH. Das Kriegsjahr 1871 [2 pts.]. 
Wehrkunde, Apr.-May 1971. [5837] 
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Progressive Journalist of the Middle Border. VD Q, 
Summer 1971. [7558] 


BORNE, LAWRENCE R. Triumph to Disaster: Colonel James 
A. Ownbey [1859-1927]. Colo. Mag., Fall 1971. [7559] 


BOWEN, MARSHALL. The Kinkaid Act [1904] and the 
Southern Sheridan County Sandhills of Nebraska. Rocky 
Mt. Soc. Sci. J, Jan. 1972. [7560] 


BROADBENT, T. L. The German-Language Press in 


California: Record of a German Immigration. J. West, Oct. 


1971. [7561] 


CASE, LELAND D. The Westerners: Twenty-five Years of 
Riding the Range. W. Hist. Q., Jan. 1970. [7562] 


CHAFFIN, GLENN. Aunt Tish [Nevins, 1862-1942], Beloved 
Gourmet of the Bitter Root [Hamilton, Mont.]. Mont. 
Mag. W. Hist, Autumn 1971. [7563] 


CHESTER, EDWARD W. The Great Plains State Constitutions 
and the Webb Thesis. Great Plains J., Spring 1971. [7564] 


DAVIS, W. N., JR. The Sutler at Fort Bridger. W. Hist. Q., 
Jan. 1971. [7565] 


DEWITT, ESTHER T. Melvin Olanna [artist]. Alas. J., 
Autumn 1971. [7566] 


DILLON, RICHARD H. Faith to Move Mountains: A 
Boondoggle in the High Sierras [false claims in building of 
Central Pacific Railroad]. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., Autumn 
1971. [7567] 


DONOVAN, RUTH GODFREY. The Nebraska League of 
Women Voters. Nebr. Hist., Fall 1971. [7568] 


ELAM, EARL H. The Origin and Identity of the Wichita. 
Kan. Q., Fall 1971. [7569] 


EMMERT, REGINALD A. Bill Berry, Artist of the Far North. 
Alas. J., Summer 1971. [7570] 


FAHEY, JOHN. The Million-Dollar Corner: The 
Development of Downtown Spokane, 1890-1920. Pac. 
N.W. Q., Apr. 1971. [7571] 


FRITZ, HENRY E. George W, Manypenny [b. 1808] and Our 
Indian Wards. Kan. Q., Fall 1971. [7572] 


GOUGH, BARRY M. British Policy in the San Juan Boundary 
Dispute, 1854-72. Pac. N.W. Q., Apr. 1971. [7573] 


GREER, CHARLES, and SCHEFFER, VICTOR B. À 1715 Picture 
of a Fur Seal. Pac. N. W. Q., Oct. 1971. [7574] 


GRIFFIN, WALTER R. George W. Goethals, Explorer of the 
Pacific Northwest, 1882-84. Pac. N. W. Q., Oct. 1971. 
[7575] 


HALL, MARK W. Journalism in California: The Pioneer 
Period, 1831-1849. J. West, Oct. 1971. [7576] 


HAMPTON, H. D. With [George Bird] Grinnell in North 
Park [1879]. Colo. Mag., Fall 1971. [7577] 


HANSEN, H. N. An Account of a Mormon [Rev. H. N. 
Hansen] Family's Conversion to the Religion of the Latter 
Day Saints and of Their Trip from Denmark to Utah. An. 
Iowa, Summer, Fall 1971. [7578] 


HINCKLEY, TED C. The Americanization of Alaska, 
1867-1897. Alas. J., Summer 1971. [7579] 


United States 


HINCKLEY, TED C. (ed.). “The Canoe Rocks—We Do Not 
Know What Will Become of Us." The Complete 
Transcript of a Meeting Between Governor John Green 
Brady of Alaska and a Group of Tlingit Chiefs, Juneau, 
December 14, 1898. W. Hist. Q., July 1970. [7580] 


HORNBEIN, MARJORIE. Denver's Struggle for Home Rule 
[1892-1911]. Colo. Mag., Fall 1971. [7581] 


HUNT, WILLIAM R. Harry DeWindt: He Blew it at Chilkoot 
Pass. Alas. J., Summer 1971. [7582] 


HUNT, WILLIAM R. Northwest Bibliography from Dall to 
Lada-Mocarski. Pac. N.W. Q,, July 1971. 


[7583] 


JACKSON, RICHARD H. Myth and Reality: Environmental 
Perception of the Mormon Pioneers. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 
Jan. 1972. [7584] 


JOHNSON, KEACH. Iowa Dairying at the Turn of the 
Century: The New Agriculture and Progressivism. Agric. 
Hist., Apr. 1971. [7585] 


JOHNSON, KENNETH M. The Impeachment of Judge Carlos 
S. Hardy [1929]. J. West, Oct. 1971. [7586] 


JONES, BRIAN. John Richard, Jr. and the Killing at 
Fetterman [1869]. An. Wyo., Fall 1971. [7587] 


JONES, DOROTHY V. A Potawatorni Faces the Problem of 
Cultural Change: Joseph N. Bourassa in Kansas. Kan. Q., 
Fall 1971. [7588] 


KANE, RALPH J. The Paradox of California Populism. 
NDQ, Summer 1971. [7589] 


KELSEY, HARRY. William P. Dole and Mr. Lincoln’s Indian 
Policy. J. West, July 1971. [7590] 


KRAMER, WILLIAM M., and STERN, NORTON B. The Great 
“Elaine” [painting by I E. cor iar | Robbery [San 
Francisco, 1875]. J. West, Oct. 1971. [7591 


KUTZLEB, CHARLES R. Can Forests Bring Rain to the 
Plains? Forest Hist., Oct. 1971. [7592] 


KVASNICKA, ROBERT M. From the Wilderness to 
Washington—and Back Again: The Story of the Chippewa 
Delegation of 1855. Kan. Q., Fall 1971. [7593] 


LEAMAN, BERTHA R. An Early Settler [Ozias Ferree] in 
Iowa: Westward Expansion in Microcosm. An. Iowa, 
Summer 1971. [7594] 


LENT, JOHN A. The Press on Wheels: A History of The 
Frontier Index. J. West, Oct. 1971. [7595] 


LENT, JOHN A. The Press on Wheels: A History of The 
Frontier Index of Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Elsewhere? An. Wyo., Fall 1971. [7596] 


LOWITT, RICHARD. George W. Norris [1861-1944]: A 
Country Boy in an Urbanizing Nation. Nebr. Hist., Fall 


1971. [7597] 


LOY, EDWARD H. Editorial Opinion and American 
Imperialism: Two Northwest Newspapers [Portland 
Morning Oregonian and Seattle Daily Times, 1900-1903). 
Ore. Hist. Q,, Sept. 1971. [7598] 


MCCALL, MEG SUTHERLAND. A Walk to Forty Mile [gold 
camp]. Alas. J., Autumn 1971. [7599] 


MACPHEE, DONALD A. The Centralia [Washington] Incident 
[1919] and the Pamphleteers. Pac. N. W. Q., July 1971- 
[7600] 


United States 


MARDOCK, ROBERT W. Alfred H. Love [d. 1913], Indian 
Peace Policy, and the Universal Peace Union. Kan. Q., Fall 


1971. [7601] 


MELLINGER, PHILIP J. Frontier Camp to Small Town: A 
Study of Community Development [Hartville, Wyo.]. An. 
Wyo., Fall 1971. [7602] 


MILLER, GLENN W. The Extent, Characteristics and Effects 
of Multijobholding in South Central Kansas. Rocky Mt. 
Soc. Sci. J., Jan. 1972. [7603] 


MUNKRES, ROBERT L. Soda Springs: Curiosity of the 
[Oregon] Trail. An. Wyo., Fall 1971. [7604] 


NASKE, CLAUS-M. Blacks Blocked by Bureaucracy [1930's]. 
Alas. J., Autumn 1971. [7605] 


NICHOLS, ROGER L. Printer’s Ink and Red Skins: Western 
Newspapermen and the Indians. Kan. Q., Fall 1971. 
[7606] 


NICHOLS, ROGER L. Soldiers as Farmers: Army 
Agriculturalists in the Missouri Valley, 1818-1827. Nebr. 
Hist., Fall 1971. [7607] 


PATTY, STANTON A. Felix Pedro (ca. 1858-1910, Founder 
of Fairbanks]—a Mystery. Alas. J., Autumn 1971. 
[7608] 


PAUL, WILLIAM L., SR. The Real Story of the “Lincoln 
Totem.” Alas. J., Summer 1971. [7609] 


PETERSEN, LANCE. Ancient Aleut Rock Paintings: The 
Clam Cove Pictographs. Alas. J., Autumn 1971. [7610] 


PETERSON, CHARLES $. “A Mighty Man Was Brother Lot”: 
A Portrait of Lot Smith [1830--92]—Mormon 
Frontiersman. W. Hist. Q,, Oct. 1970. [7611] 


PHILLIPS, WILLIAM W. Growing up with the Country: Asle 
J. Gronna’s Apprenticeship [b. 1858]. NDQ, Summer 
1971. [7612] 


PIERCE, RICHARD A. Alaska’s Russian Governors: 
Chistiakov and Wrangel. Alas. /., Autumn 1971. 


[7613] 


PIERCE, RICHARD A. Alaska's Russian Governors: M. L 
Murav'ev, 1820-1825. Alas. J., Summer 1971. [7614] 


PUTNAM, JACKSON K. Down to Earth: A. B. Guthrie's Quest 
for Moral and Historical Truth. NDQ, Summer 1971. 
[7615] 


RAUGEWITZ, RICHARD F. The Horse Disease in Kansas, 
Tur d Emporia [Kan.] State Res. Stud., Dec. 1971. 
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RAVENAL, EARL C. Approaching China, Defending Taiwan. 
For. Aff., Oct. 1971. [7617] 


REINHARDT, RICHARD. À Nice Piece of Real Estate [San 
Francisco, 1856]. Am. Heritage, Dec. 1971. [7618] 


RENNER, FREDERIC G. À Schoolboy's [Charles Russell] 
Sketchbook. Am. Heritage, Oct. 1971. [7619] 


ROBINSON, ELWYN B. The [George W.] Starcher Years: The 
University of North Dakota, 1954-1971. VD Q, Spring 
1971. [7620] 


ROPPEL, PATRICIA. Sumdum [mining camp]. Ales. J- 
Summer 1971. [7621] 


SAVAGE, WILLIAM W., JR. [Horace Curzon] Plunkett of the 
EK: Irish Notes on the Wyoming Cattle Industry in the 
1880's. An. Wyo., Fall 1971. [7622] 
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Sea Otter Hunting [1890's]. Alas. J., Autumn 1971. [7623] 


SHERMAN, STEVE. Ruby's Gold Rush Newspapers. Alas. J., 
Autumn 1971. [7624] 


SHUNK, HAROLD W. [MATO ska]. Reminiscing about the 
Dakota. Kan. Q., Fall 1971. [7025] 


SKAGGS, JIMMY M. Hip Pocket Businessmen: The Cattle- 
trailing Contrac:ors. Great Plains J., Fall 1970. 
[7626] 


SMITH, DUANE. Colorado’s Urban-Mining Safety Valve. 
Colo. Mag., Fall 1971. [7627] 


SPERRY, JAMES E. Waheenee: An Indian Girl's Story Told 
by herself [1921] to Gilbert L. Wilson. N.D. Hist,, 
Winter-Spring 1971. [7628] 


SUGGS, GEORGE G., JR. Militant Western Labor Confronts 
the Hostile State: A Case Study [Colorado, 1903-04]. W. 
Hist. Q., Oct. 1971. [7629) 


SWART, MARGARET. Educational Eskimo Toys. Alas. J., 
Autumn 1971. [7630] 


THAYER, RUTH (ed.). One-Room School, 1900. Ore. Hist. 
Q., Sept. 1971. [7631] 

THOMAS, PHILLIP DRENNON. Artists among the Indians, 
1493-1850. Kan. Q., Fall 1971. [7632] 

THOMPSON, ALBERT w. The Early History of the Palouse 
River and its Names. Pac. N. W. Q., Apr. 1971. 

[7633] 


TUERK, RICHARD. Los Angeles’ Reaction to Emerson's Visit 
to San Francisco [1871]. New Eng. Q., Sept. 1971. 


[7634] 


TURNER, RUTH M. Athabascan Art.'Alas. J., Autumn 1971. 
[7635] 


UNRAU, WILLIAM E. United States Diplomacy" with the 
T aurca Kansa, 1815-1825. Kan. Q., Fall 1971. 
7636] 


VENN, GEORGE A. The Wobblies and Montana’s [Missoula, 
1909] Garden Ci-y. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., Autumn 1971. 
[7637] 

WAAGE, WESLEY A. The Wheat Grower: A Journal of the 
Commodity Pooling Movement [1923-33]. ND Q, Summer 
1971. [7638] 

WALKER, HENRY P. Soldier in the California Column: The 


Diary [1861-64] of John W. Teal [2d Calif. Cav. Regt.]. 
Ariz. West, Spring 1971. [7639] 


WEDEL, MILDRED MOTT. J.-B. Bénard, Sieur de la Harpe: 
Visitor to the Wichitas in 1719. Great Plains J., Spring 
1971. [7640] 


WELSCH, ROGER L. The Myth of the Great American 
Desert. Nebr. Hist., Fall 1971. [7641] 


WENGER, ROBERT E. The Anti-Saloon League in Nebraska 
Politics, 1898-1910. Nebr. Hist., Fall 1971. 


[7642] 

WILL, DRAKE W. Lewis and Clark: Westering Physicians. 
Mont. Mag. W. Hist, Autumn 1971. 

[7643] 

WIPRUD, THEODORE. Butte: A Troubled Labor Paradise as 
a Corporal Saw It [1914]. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., Autumn 
1971. [m 
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Recently Published Articles 


LATIN AMERICA 
Donald E. Worcester, Texas Christian University 


GENERAL 


CAZADERO, MANUEL. Pierre Queville. L'Amerique Latine, 
La Doctrine Monroe et le Panamericanismo. Latino Am., 


no. 4, 1971. [7645] 


CLEGERN, WAYNE M. Teaching Latin American History. 
Hist. Teacher, Nov. 1971. [7646] 


COLE, WILLIAM E., and SANDERS, RICHARD D. A Modified 
Dualism Model for Latin American Economies. /. Dev. 
Areas, Jan. 1972. [7647] 


CRAIG, ALEXANDER. Urban Guerrilla In Latin America. 
Survey, Summer 1971. [7648] 


DUNCAN, W. RAYMOND. Soviet Policy in Latin America 
Since Khrushchev. Orbis, Summer 1971. [7649] 


KLAIBER, JEFFREY L. The Non-Communist Left in Latin 
America [note]. /. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1971. [7650] 


MAGUIRE, PATRICIO JOSÉ. La masonería como instrumento 
en la lucha de influencias durante el período de la 
independencia y organización de los países 
hispanoamericanos. Bol. Inst. Hist. Arg. “Dr. Emilio 
Ravignani,” XIII, nos. 22-23, 1970. 5 


MINTZ, SIDNEY w. Groups, Group Boundaries and the 
Perception of “Race? [r. art.; Caribbean]. Comp. Stud. Soc. 
Hist., Oct. 1971. [7652] 


MONTALVA, EDUARDO FREI The Second Latin American 
Revolution. For. Aff., Oct. 1971. [7653] 


No Simple Answer: An Interview with Ivan D. Illich. 
Nonaligned Third World An., 1970. [7654] 


Notes on Latin America. Nonaligned Third World An., 
1970. [7655] 


NUNN, FREDERICK M. The Latin American Military 
Establishment: Some Thoughts on the Origins of its Socio- 
Political Role and an Illustrative Bibliographical Essay. 
The Americas, Oct. 1971. [7656] | 


PIKE, FREDERICK. Hispanismo and the Non-Revolutionary 
Spanish Immigrant in Spanish America, 1900-1930. Inter- 
Am. Ec. Aff., Autumn 1971. [7657] 


PRICE, BARBARA J. Prehispanic Irrigation Agriculture in 
Nuclear America. Latin Am. Res. R., Fall 1971. [7658] 


REZNECK, SAMUEL (ed.). An American Diplomat Writes 
About Latin America in 1832. The Americas, Oct. 1971. 


[7659] 


RUZ MENÉNDEZ, RODOLFO. La familia Ruz Rives de 
Yucatán: don José María, don Ildefonso y fray Joaquín. 
Bol. arch. gen. nación (México), July-Dec. 1969. [7660] 


SLOAN, JOHN w. Three Views of Latin America: President 
Nixon, Governor Rockefeller, and the Latin American 
Consensus of Vina Del Mar. Orbis, Winter 1971. [7661] 


SUÁREZ GAONA, ENRIQUE. Latinoamérica: cultura y mito. 
Latino Am., no. 4, 1971. [7662] 


TAU ANZOÁTEGUI, VICTOR. Un epitome de la Recopilación 
Indiana en el siglo XIX. R. Inst. Hist. Derecho Ricardo 
Levene, no. 21, 1970. [7663] 


VASILYEV, V. The United States’ “New Approach" to Latin 
America. Int. Aff. (U:S.S.R.), June 1971. [7664] 


LATIN AMERICA: 
COLONIAL PERIOD 


ALCÁNTARA AVELAR, HÉLIO DE. Organizagáo e vida 
político-administrativa e eclesiástica. R. inst. hist. geog. 
bras., July-Sept. 1970. [7665] 


BEEMAN, RICHARD R. Labor Forces and Race Relations: A 
Comparative View of the Colonization of Brazil and 


Virginia. PSQ, Dec. 1971. [7666] 


CANABRAVA BARREIROS, EDUARDO. A cidade do Rio de 
Janeiro de sua fundagäo aos fins do século XVII. R. inst. 
hist. geog. bras., July-Sept. 1970. [7667] 


CHARTRAND, RENE. Notes on Bermuda Military Forces, 
1687-1815. Bermuda Hist. Q., Summer 1971. [7668] 


COHEN, MARTIN A. Antonio Díaz de Cáceres: Marrano 
Adventurer in Colonial Mexico. Am. Jewish Hist. Q., Dec. 


1970. [7669] 

FERREIRA FRANCA, MÁRIO. Panorama médico dos séculos 
XVI e XVII. R. inst. hist. geog. bras., July-Sept. 1970. 
[7670] 

FERREIRA REIS, ARTHUR CEZAR. Vida social nos séculos 


XVI : XVII. R. inst. hist. geog. bras., July-Sept. 1970. 
[7671 


FREDERICKO, CELSO. A idéia de revolução no Brasil 
colonial. R. hist. (São Paulo), Jan.-Mar. 1971. [7672] 


FULLER, THOMAS. A Contemporary View of Captain John 
Smith. Bermuda Hist. Q., Autumn 1971. [7673] 


GOLDBERG, RITA. Don Jerónimo Cortés y Arellano, nieto de 
Hernán Cortés. Bol. arch. gen. nación (México), July-Dec. 
1969 [7674] 


KEEN, BENJAMIN. The White Legend Revisited: A Reply to 
Professor Hanke's “Modest Proposal” [note]. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. R., May 1971. [7675] 


KUETHE, ALLAN J. The Status of the Free Pardo in the 
Disciplined Militia of New Granada. J. Negro Hist, Apr. 
1971. [7676] 

LACOMBE, LUIS LOURENGO. Ordens religiosas, irmandades e 
confrarias. R. inst. hist. geog. bras., July-Sept. 1970. 
[7677] 

LEVAGGI, ABELARDO. Esponsales. Su régimen jurídico en 


Castilla, Indias y Río de la Plata hasta la Codificación. R. 
Inst. Hist. Derecho Ricardo Levene, no. 21, 1970. [7678] 


LIEBMAN, SEYMOUR B. The Great Conspiracy in.Peru. The 
Americas, Oct. 1971. [7679] 


MARTÍNEZ DELGADO, Luis. Fundación de Popayán. Bol. 
hist. antigüedades (Bogotá), Jan.-Mar. 1971. [7680] 


MESQUITA FILHO, JÜLIO DE. Indios, jesuítas e bandeirantes. 
R. hist. (Säo Paulo), Apr.- June 1971. [7681] 


Minutes of His Majesty's Council, 1741/2. Bermuda Hist. 
Q., Summer 1971. [7682] 


Minutes of His Majesty's Council (1742). Bermuda Hist. 
Q., Autumn 1971. [7683] 


MURRAY, D. R. Statistics of the Slave Trade to Cuba, 
1790-1867. J. Latin Am. Stud., Nov. 1971. [7684] 


Latin America 


O comércio marítimo e alguns armadores do século XVIII, 
na Bahia (VII). R. hist. (São Paulo), Apr.- June 1971. 
[7685] 


O'CONOR, HUGO (tr. May Lu Moore and Delmar L. Beene). 
The Interior Provinces of New Spain: The Report of Hugo 
O'Conor, Jan. 30, 1776. Ariz. West, Autumn 1971. [7686] 


OLIVEIRA, ANTONIO CAMILO DE. Negociações diplomáticas 
entre as Córtes de Lisboa e Paris, decorrentes da presença 
de franceses no Rio de Janeiro. R. inst. hist. geog. bras., 
July-Sept. 1970. [7687] 


PORRO, NELLY R. La inalienabilidad de los bienes de 
mayorazgo. Tres documentos inéditos del siglo XV para su 
estudio. R. Inst. Hist. Derecho Ricardo Levene, no. 21, 
1970. [7688] 


REIS DE QUEIROZ, SUELY ROBLES. José de Góis e Morais: o 
paulista que quase comprou Sáo Paulo. R. hist. (Säo 
Paulo), Apr.- June 1971. [7689] 


RIOS FILHO, ADOLFO MORALES DE LOS. Evolugäo urbana e 
arquitectónica do Rio de Janeiro nos séculos XVI e XVII 
(1567-1699). R. inst. hist. geog. bras., July-Sept. 1970. 
[7690] 


RUBIO MANÉ, J. IGNACIO. Noticias biográficas del Padre 
Clavijero, 1731-1782, Bol. arch. gen. nación (México), 
July-Dec. 1969. [7691] 


SHERIDAN, R. B. Simon Taylor, Sugar Tycoon of Jamaica, 
1740-1813. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1971. [7692] 


SOARES DE SOUSA, JOSÉ ANTÓNIO. Aspectos do comércio do 
Brasil e de Portugal no fim do século XVIII e comego do 
século XIX. R. inst. hist. geog. bras., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


[7693] 


VEIGA GARCIA, EMANUEL SOARES DA. Buenos Aires e Cádiz. 
Contribugäo ao estudo do comércio livre (1789-1791) (IT). 


R. hist. (Sáo Paulo), Jan.-Mar. 1971. [7694] 


VERISSIMO, INÁCIO JOSÉ. História militar de Rio de Janeiro 
nos séculos XVI e XVIL R. inst. hist. geog. bras., 
July-Sept. 1970. [7695] 


VIGIL, RALPH H. Negro Slaves and Rebels in the Spanish 
Possessions, 1503-1558. Historian, Aug. 1971. [7696] 


WARE, JOHN D. (ed.). Tampa Bay in 1757: Francisco María 
Celi's Journal and Logbook, Part L Fla. Hist. Q., Oct. 


1971. [76971 


WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. Changing and Unchanging 
Interpretations of the Enlightenment in Spanish Ámerica. 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 4, 1970. [7698] 


LATIN AMERICA: NATIONAL PERIOD 
North and Central America and the Caribbean 


ALBA, H. FRANCISCO, and ALVARADO, RICARDO. Algunas 
observaciones sobre la mortalidad por causas en México, 
1950-1967. Demog. Ec., no. 2, 1971. [7699] 


BENBOW, COLIN. A Sidelight on the Spanish ‘Flu.’ Bermuda 
Hist. Q., Autumn 1971. [7700] 


BRACK, GENE M. La opinión mexicana, el racismo 
norteamericano y la guerra de 1846. Anglia, no. 4, 1971. 
[7701] 


CALVERT, PETER. The Last Occasion on which Britain 
Used Coercion to Settle a Dispute with a Non-colonial 
Territory in the Caribbean: Guatemala and the Powers, 
1909-1913. Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., Winter 1971. [7702] 
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DAVIS, MILLIE c. American Religious and Religiose 
Reaction to Mexico's Church-State Conflict, 1926-1927: 
Background to the Morrow Mission. J. Church and State, 
Winter 1971. [7703] 


DOMÍNGUEZ, JORGE 1. Sectoral Clashes in Cuban Politics 
and Development. Latin Am. Res. R., Fall 1971. [7704] 


GRIEB, KENNETH J. The United States and the Rise of 
General Maximiliano Hernández Martínez. J. Latin Am. 
Stud., Nov. 1971. [7705] 


GRUBER, WILLIAM. Career Patterns of Mexico's Elite. W. 
Pol. Q., Sept. 1971. [7706] 


GUZMÁN, JOSÉ R. John Galvin en la Guerra de 
Independencia de México. Bol. arch. gen. nación (México), 
July-Dec. 1969. [7707] 


HALLETT, WILLIAM L. HOLLIS. Internal Transportation: The 
Caan Railway. Bermuda Hist. Q., Summer 1971. 
7708 


HILTY, HIRAM H. Zenas L. Martin [1855-1930], Quaker 
Pioneer in Cuba. Quaker Hist., Autumn 1970. [7709] 


MEYER, JEAN. Los obreros en la Revolucién mexicana: Los 
“Batallones Rojcs.” Hist. mex., July-Sept. 1971. [7710] 


MICHAELS, ALBERT J. Las elecciones de 1940. Hist. mex., 
July-Sept. 1971. [7711] 


PALENCIA, F. JAVIER. Don Ezequiel A. Chávez: su idea de 
la Universidad de México. Latino Am., no. 4, 1971. [7712] 


ROSS, STANLEY R. México: Las tensiones del progreso. 
Latino Am., no. e, 1971. [7713] 


SANDELS, ROBERT. Silvestre Terrazas and the Old Regime 
in Chihuahua. The Americas, Oct. 1971. [7714] 


TIERNEY, JOHN J., JR. U.S. Intervention in Nicaragua, 
ae 933: Lessons for Today. Orbis, Winter 1971. 
7715 


TOBLER, HANS-WERNER. Las paradojas del ejercito 
revolucionario: su papel social en la reforma agraria 
mexicana, 1920-1935. Hist. mex., July-Sept. 1971. [7716] 


TUCKER, TERRY. Cataclysm [earthquakes in Bermuda, 
1664- ]. Bermude Hist. Q,, Autumn 1971. [7717] 


TUCKER, TERRY. Internal Transportation: Bicycles (of the 
type known as “PUSH BIKES"). Bermuda Hist. Q., 
Summer 1971. [7718] 


ZEA, IRENE. Butler y las reclamaciones norteamericanas a 


México. Anglia, no. 4, 1971. [7719] 


LATIN AMERICA: NATIONAL PERIOD 
South America 


ADAMS, DALE w. What Can Under-Developed Countries 
Expect from Foreign Aid to Agriculture? Case Study: 
Brazil 1950-1970. Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., Summer 1971. 
[7720] 


ALVAREZ CURBEL2, SILVIA. Vicisitudes del nacionalismo 
argentino. Latino Am., no. 4, 1971. [7721] 


ANSEL, BERNARD D. Discord Among Western and Eastern 
European Jews in Argentina. Am. Jewish Hist. Q., Dec. 
1970. [7722] 


BRICENO PEROZO, MARIO. El legado bolivariano de Lasso de 
B Vega. Bol. hist. antigüedades (Bogotá), Jan.-Mar. 1971. 
7723] 
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BRUNO LOBO, FRANCISCO. Rita Lobato. A primeira médica 
formada no Brasil. R. hist. (Säo Paulo), Apr.- June 1971. 
[7724] 


CARRETERO, ANDRES M. Contribuciön al conocimiento de la 
propriedad rural en la provincia de Buenos Aires para 
1830. Bol. Inst. Hist. Arg. “Dr. Emilio Ravignani,” XVII, 
nos. 22-23, 1970. [7725] 


CASTRO SOUZA, LUIZ DE. A medicina na Guerra do Paraguai 
(Mato Grosso) (V) (Conclusion). R. hist. (São Paulo), 
Jan.-Mar. 1971. [7726] 


CICCARRELLI, ORAZIO. Sánchez Cerro and the Depression in 
Peru, 1930-1933. S. Q., Apr. 1971. [7727] 


CONTRERAS R., MARIO A. ¿ Revolución o golpe de estado? 
Brasil, octubre de 1930. Latino Am., no. 4, 1971. 


[7728] 


CORREIA NETO, JONAS. Influéncia Napoleónica no Exército 
Brasileiro. R. inst. hist. geog. bras., Oct.-Dec. 1970. 


[7729] 


CRESPI, MURIEL. Changing Power Relations: The Rise of 
Peasant Unions on Traditional Ecuadorian Haciendas. 
Anthropol. Q,, Oct. 1971. [7730] 


DAVIES, THOMAS M., JR. The indigenismo of the Peruvian 
Aprista Party: A Reinterpretation. Hisp. Am. Hist. R., 
Nov. 1971. [7731]. 


DEAN, WARREN. Latifundia and Land Policy in Nineteenth- 
Century Brazil. Hisp. Am. Hist. R., Nov. 1971. [7732] 


FINCH, M. H. Three Perspectives on the Crisis in Uruguay. 
J. Inter-Am. Stud., Nov. 1971. [7733] 


FORD, A. G. British Investment in Argentina and Long 
Swings, 1808-1941. J. Ec. Hist., Sept. 1971. [7734] 


GALLOWAY, J. H. The Last Years of Slavery on the Sugar 
Plantations of Northeastern Brazil. Hisp. Am. Hist. R., 


Nov. 1971. [7735] 


GANDÍA, ENRIQUE DE. Manuel Belgrano. Inter-Am. R. 
Bibliogr., July-Sept. 1971. [7756] 


GITLITZ, JOHN S$. Impressions of the Peruvian Agrarian 
Reform. J. Inter-Am. Stud. World Af., July-Oct. 1971. 


[7737] 


GOLDBERG DE FLICHMAN, MARTA B. Los intereses 
económicos que influyeron en la orientación diplomática 
norteamericana en el Río de la Plata (1810-1823) 
(conclusion). Bol. Inst. Hist. Arg. “Dr. Emilio Ravignani,” 
XIII, nos. 22-23, 1970. [7738] 


GONZÁLEZ, JULIO CÉSAR. La misión Guido-Luzuriaga a 
Guayaquil (1820). Bol. Inst. Hist. Arg. “Dr. Emilio 
Ravignani,” XIII, nos. 22-23, 1970. [7739] 


HELGUERA, J. LEÓN. Antecedentes sociales de la revolución 
de 1851 en el sur de Colombia (1848-1851). An. 
Colombiano Hist. Soc. Cult., July 1971. [7740] 


HELGUERA, J. LEÓN. Coconuco. Datos y documentos para la 
historia de una gran hacienda caucana. An. Colombiano 
Hist. Soc. Cult., July 1971. [7741] 


HELGUERA, J. LEÓN. Don José María Arboleda Llorente. R. 
Acad. Colombiana Hist. Ecles., Aug.-Dec. 1969. 

[7742] 

HELGUERA, J. LEÓN. Semana Santa en Pasto. Una 


descripción de 1850. Bol. hist. antigüedades (Bogotá), 
Apr.- June 1971. [7743] 
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HODGE, JOHN E. Benjamin Apthorp Gould and the 
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Americas, Oct. 1971. [7745] 


IGLESIAS, FRANCISCO. Industrializagäo brasileiro no século 
XIX. R. hist. am., July-Dec. 1970. [7746] 


JANOTTI, ALDO. Como e porque terminou a monarquia 
brasileira, R. hist. (Sáo Paulo), Apr.- June 1971. [7747] 


JORDAN, DAVID C. Marxism in Chile: An Interim View of 
Its Implications for U.S. Policy. Orbis, Spring 1971. [7748] 


KLEIN, HERBERT S. The Internal Slave Trade in 
Nineteenth-Century Brazil: A Study of Slave Importations 
into Rio de Janeiro in 1852. Hisp. Am. Hist. R., Nov. 


1971. [7749] 


LINHARES, MARIA-YEDDA. Le Brésil et la seconde guerre 
mondiale. R. Hist. deux. guerre mond., July 1971. 
[7750] 


LINS, IVAN. Dom Pedro II, o Positivismo e os seus adeptos. 
R. inst. hist. geog. bras., Oct.-Dec. 1970. [7751] 


LUX, WILLIAM R. Is Chile Red? Pol. Q., July-Sept. 1971. 
[7752] 


MCKANNA, CLARE V. The Water Witch Incident. Am. 
Neptune, Jan. 1971. [7753] 
MAIER, GEORG. Presidential Succession in Ecuador: 
1860-1968. J. Inter-Am. Stud. World Aff., July-Oct. 
1971. [7754] 
MARTÍNEZ BAEZA, SERGIO. El ensayo Federalista en Chile. 
ns sa Hist. Derecho Ricardo Levene, no. 21, 1970. 

7755 


MILENKY, EDWARD S. From Integration to Developmental 
Nationalism: The Andean Group 1965-1971. Inter-Am. 
Ec. Aff., Winter 1971. [7756] 


NASCIMENTO E SILVA, GERALDO E. Influência brasileira na 
génese do Pan-Americanismo. R. inst. hist. geog. bras., 
July-Sept. 1970. [7757] 


PLÁ, JOSEFINA. Los Británicos en el Paraguay. R. hist. am., 
July-Dec. 1970. [7758] 


La Revolución de 1890 narrada por un testigo. Bol. Inst. 
Hist. Arg. “Dr. Emilio Ravignani,” XMI, nos. 22-23, 


1970. [7759) 


ROSENBERG, EMILY S. Dollar Diplomacy Under Wilson: An 
Ecuadorean Case. Inter- Am. Ec. Aff., Autumn 1971. 


[7760] 


RUIZ MORENO, ISIDORO. Los tratados de San José de Flores y 
la libre navegación de los ríos. R. Inst. Hist. Derecho 
Ricardo Levene, no. 21, 1970. [7761] 


SALES DE BOHIGAS, NURIA. Esclavos y reclutas en 
Sudamérica, 1816-1826. R. hist. am., July-Dec. 1970. 


[7762] 

SARLI, RICARDO. El fraude electoral octubrista de 1908. Bol, 
Inst. Hist. Arg. “Dr. Emilio Ravignani,” XIII, nos. 22-23, 
1970. [7763] 

SEVERINO LÓPEZ, JUAN. Génesis y fundación de la Colonia 


San José de Entre Ríos. Bol. Inst. Hist. Arg. “Dr. Emilio 
Ravignani, ” XIII, nos. 22-23, 1970. [7764] 


Latin America 


SKIDMORE, THOMAS E. Failure in Brazil. /. Contemp. Hist., 
no. 3, 1970. [7765] , 


STABB, MARTIN S$. Argentine Letters and the Peronato: An 
vee J. Inter- Am. Stud. World Aff., July-Oct. 1971. 
[7766 


STERN, LARRY N., and PALMER, MONTE. Political 
Socialization, Student Attitudes, and Political 
Participation: A Sample of Colombian University Students. 
J. Dev. Áreas, Oct. 1971. [7767] 


TRUE, D. L.; NÜNEZ, LAUTARO; and NÜNEZ, PATRICIO. 
Tarapacá 10: A Workshop Site in Northern Chile. Proc. 
Am. Phil. Soc., no. 5, 1971. [7768] 


VALENZUELA, ARTURO. The Scope of the Chilean Party 
System. Comp. Pol., Jan. 1972. [7769] 


VALLA, VICTOR. Os Estados Unidos e a influéncia 
estrangeira na economia brasileira: um período de transigäo 
(1904-1928). R. hist. (Säo Paulo), Jan.-Mar. 1971. [7770] 


VILLAVERDE, JUAN. Guillermo Rawson's Idealistic Vision of 
the United States. Américas, Aug. 1971. [7771] 


WILLIAMS, JOHN HOYT. Tevegó on the Paraguayan Frontier: 
A Chapter in the Black History of the Americas. /. Negro 
Hist., Oct. 1971. [7772] 


LATIN AMERICA: BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


CASTELLANOS, RAFAEL RAMÓN. El tricentenario del 
nacimiento de un cronista de Indias bogotano José de 
Oviedo y Baños. Bol. hist. antiguedades (Bogotá), 
Jan.-Mar. 1971. [7773] 
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DAVIS, ROBERT H. Prescott y Acosta: dos prohombres de la 
historia científica. Bol. hist. antigüedades (Bogotá), 


Jan.-Mar. 1971. [7774] 


Indice del Ramo de Provincias Internas (conclusion). Bol. 
arch. gen. naciór, (México), July-Dec. 1968. 


[7775] 


Indice del Ramo de Reales Cédulas. Bol. arch. gen. nación 
(México), July-Dec. 1968; Jan.- June 1969; July-Dec. 
1969. [7776 


Indice del Ramo de Tierras. Bol. arch. gen. naciön 
(México), July-Dec. 1968; Jan.-- June 1969; July-Dec. 
1969. [7777] 


LACOMBE, AMERICO JACOBINA. Fontes da história Carioca. 
R. inst. hist. geog. bras., July-Sept. 1970. 


[7778] 


ROMOLI DE AVERY, KATHLEEN. Informe sobre 
investigaciónes realizadas en Exterior. Bol. hist. 
antigüedades (Bogotá), Jan.-Mar. 1971. [7779] 


RUBIO MARÉ, J. IGNACIO. Nota Necrológica. Robert Sidney 
Smith, 1904-1969. Bol. arch. gen. nación (México), 
July-Dec. 1969 [7780] 


TORODASH, MARTIN. Magellan Historiography. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. R., May 1971. [7781] 


TOVAR PINZÓN, HERMES. Las haciendas jesuitas de México, 
índice de dotumentos existentes en el Archivo Nacional de 
Chile [pt. 2]. Hist. mex., July-Sept. 1969. [7782] 


ZUBATSKI, DAVID s. A Bibliography of Cumulative Indexes 
to Latin American Journals of the XIX and XX Centuries. 
R. hist, am., July-Dec. 1970. [7783] 
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Executive Secretary: Paul L. Ward 
Assistant Executive Secretary: John J. Rumbarger 


MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical 
studies, whether professionally or otherwise, are 
invited to membership. 'The present member- 
ship is about 18,000. Members elect the officers 
by ballot. 


MEETINGS: The Association's annual meeting 
takes place on December 28-30. The meeting in 
1972 will be held in New Orleans. Many pro- 
fessional historical groups meet within or jointly 
with the Association at this time. The Pacific 
Coast Branch holds separate meetings on the 
Pacific Coast and publishes the Pacific Histori- 
cal Review. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The Amer- 
ican Historical Review is published five times a 
year and sent to all members. It is available by 
subscription to institutions. The Association 
also publishes its Annual Report, the AHA 
Newsletter, a variety of pamphlets on historical 
subjects, and bibliographical and other volumes. 
To promote ‘history and assist historians, the 
Association offers many other services. It also 
maintains close relations with international, 
specialized, state, and local historical societies 
through conferences and correspondence. 


PRIZES: The Herbert B. Adams Prize of $300 
awarded annually for a first book in the field of 
European history. The Troyer Steele Anderson 
Prize awarded every ten years to the person 
whom the Council of the Association considers 
to have made the most outstanding contribution 
to the advancement of the purposes of the 
Association during the preceding ten years 
(next award, 1980). The George Louis Beer 
Prize of $300 awarded annually for a first book 


on any phase of European international his- 
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of $5,000 given annually for the best book on 
the history of the United States, Canada, or 
Latin America. The Albert B. Corey Prize, 
sponsored, jointly by the AHA and the Cana- 
dian Historical Association, of $1,000 awarded 
biennially for the best book on the history 
of Canadian-American relations or the history 
of both countries. The John H. Dunning Prize 
of $300 awarded in the even-numbered years 
for a book on any subject relating to Ameri- 
can history. The John K. Fairbank Prize in 
East Asian History of $500 awarded in the 
odd-numbered years beginning in 1969. The 
Clarence H. Raring Prize of $500 awarded every 
five years to that Latin American who has pub- 
lished the most outstanding book in Latin 
American history during the preceding five years 
(next award, 1976). The Robert Livingston 
Schuyler Prize of $500 awarded every five years 
for the best work in modern British and Com- 
monwealth history (next award, 1976). The 
Watumull Prize awarded in the even-numbered 
years for a work on the history of India orig- 
inally published in the United States; beginning 
this year it carries a cash award of $1,000. 


DUES: Annual regular dues are $20.00, student 
(faculty signature required), emeritus, and 
spouse $10.00, and life $400. All members 
receive the American Historical Review, the 
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nual meeting. 
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and will not publish; it appears in the issue for October 1970, vol. 75, pp. 1577- 
8o. The entire text, including footnotes, of manuscripts submitted for publication 
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for copyediting. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively throughout and 
should appear in a separate section at the end of the text. The editors of the 
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clarity and economy of expression, but such changes are never made without 
consultation with authors. There is no official style sheet for the American His- 
torical Review, but a convenient general guide is 4 Manual of Style, published 
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The largest single project in publishing 
history has been completed with the 
publication this month of the 1000th 
volume in the Irish University Press series 
of British Parliamentary Papers, 1801-1899, 

This series contains all the key sessional 
and command papers which inspired social 
and political legislation throughout the 
nineteenth century. Its impact on university 
research, throughout the world derives 
from the fact that it documents not only 
Britain as a culture and an empire but also 
the revolutionary changes in living and 
working which began at that time and still 
affect mankind today. 

The most valuable feature of this edition 
— whose consultant editors are Professor 


and Mrs Percy Ford of Southampton 
University — is the reorganization of the 
original papers by subject. This presentation 
in 82 subject sets, ranging from Agriculture 
through Colonies to Religion and Urban 
Areas, has dramatically reduced the time 
and effort required for research. 

Yet, although the work of publication 
is in one sense completed, in another it is 
only beginning. Over the next three years 
the Press will publish a variety of related 
bibliographical aids. This month the 
Checklist appears, listing all the papers 
chronologically and by subject. Next 
autumn will see the publication of the 
first subject-set indexes and commentaries 
- the finishing touch. 


& Trish University Press . 


60 Russell Square London W C 1 B4HP 


81 Merrion Square Dublin 2 


Suite 208 483 Madison Avenue New York, NY 10022 
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China and Japan at War 
1937-1945 


The Politics of Collaboration 


John Hunter Boyle. Imperial Japan and Nationalist China 
had good reasons not to go to war with each other in the 
1930's, since any conflict between them could only 
strengthen their mortal enemies, the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Communists. Yet war came in 1937 and lasted 
eight years, despite mutual efforts to bring about a 
workable peace. This book describes the most ambitious of 
the attempts at wartime collaboration between the two 
nations, the Japanese-backed regional puppet governments 
initially set up in various parts of China in the late 1930's 
and ultimately consolidated in a single national 
collaborationist regime in Nanking under Wang Ching-wei. 
Illustrated. $16.50 


Popular Movements and Secret 
Societies in China, 1840-1950 


Edited by Jean Chesneaux. Historians of China have 
increasingly shifted their focus from government and the 
gentry to the popular movements and secret societies that 
claimed the allegiance of China’s inarticulate and disad- 
vantaged peasant masses. This volume is concerned with 
the impact of secret societies on the great crises of the 
modern era in China—the great rebellions of the 1850's and 
1860's, the social and political disintegration of the late 
nineteenth century, the Revolution of 1911, the 
Communist-Kuomintang conflict, and the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1937-45. Among the scholars who have contributed 
papers are Frederic Wakeman, Jr., Mark Mancall, and 
Lucien Bianco. August. About $11.50 


Stanford University Press 
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THE DYNAMICS OF HISTORY IN NEW BOOKS FROM 


f 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 


LATIN AMERICA 
New World, Third World 
Stephen Clissold 


Reform — radical or otherwise — appears in- 
evitable throughout all of Latin America. Here 
is a trenchant political, economic, and social 
analysis of the countries—all of whom seem to 
be rediscovering their common heritage not 
only of their Spanish past but of the pre- 
Columbian civilizations. 


ca 348 pp. $13.50 


EUROPE, MOTHER OF 
REVOLUTIONS 
Friedrich Heer 


A close look at the men and women whose 
ideas transformed the western world in the 
nineteenth century. The author examines the 
French revolution; the English Romantic move- 
ment; revolutionary romantics such as Holder- 
lin and Schlegel; German intellectuals includ- 
ing Marx and Engels; and more. 


384 pp. $12.50 
A DOCUMENTARY 

HISTORY OF 

CONSERVATION IN AMERICA 
Edited by Robert McHenry 


with Charles Van Doren 


Here—from the materials of hundreds of au- 
thors, most of them Americans—is the evolu- 
tion of man's relationship with nature in Amer- 
ica, as the nation went from virgin wilderness 
to the world's most industrial and urbanized 
state. 


384 pp. Illustrated $13.50 


THE IRON CENTURY 
Social Change in Europe 
1550-1660 


Henry Kamen 

Though called the "Golden Century" be- 
cause of its cultural flowering, this was a 
European era of cruelty, poverty, political 
unrest, religious tension, and upheaval, Here 
— filling a long neglected area of European 
history—is a fascinating survey of all the avail- 
able material on the popular rebellions of 
the time. 


552 pp. Illustrated $15.00 


JAMAICA 

A Historical Portrait 

Samuel J. and Eaith F. Hurwitz 

A political, social, and economic view of 
Jamaica: from the age of exploration and 
exploitation through its era of slavery and 
anti-slavery crusade; from Crown Colony to 
incependent nation. Explores the roots of all 
societal relationships and includes a percep- 
tive account of the overthrow of a small 
oligarchy. "A solid history of Jamaica...rec- 
ommended for public and academic libra- 
ries."—Library Jcurnal 


286 pp. Illustrated $9.50 
THE ANCIENT AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATIONS 

Friedrich Katz 

The author makes extensive use of current 
archaeological "indings to shed light on con- 
tradictory notions that still persist concerning 
the Incas and Aztecs. He examines the origins 
of these indians in previous cultures, social 
organization, geographical and ecological 
conditions, and other relevant factors. 
ca. 474 pp. Illustrated 
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\t your fingertips... 
n American Studies resource 
qualled only by the greatest 


braries of the world! 
E MICROBOOK LIBRARY OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


efinitive, 19,000-volume collection of early Americana 
y cataloged, and including the revolutionary Biblioguide™ Index 


‚through the economy of Microbook technology, the most significant of the writings 
have recorded the history and defined the future of America are available to all college 
ents and faculty regardless of the size or location of the institution. Not buried away 

e stacks but instantly accessible in a single 30-drawer card catalog file. 

he Library of American Civilization covers morethan three centuries of printed material 
o 1914. It includes the collected writings of distinguished Americans as well as many of 
personal records. There are narratives of travel through the continent, standard biog- 
ies, works of fiction, poetry, essays, speeches, collections of original papers and docu- 
ts, and significant runs of more than sixty periodicals—a total of more than 6,500,000 
es of material selected by 52 distinguished scholars in the field of American studies. 

ch of this work, until now, has been unavailable outside major centers of learning and 
e metropolitan libraries. : 
e Library provides balanced coverage of every'aspect df American history: political, 
nomic, social, cultural, scientific and technological. It offers opportunity for study in 

s other than "history" by showing tbe origins and developments of drama, art, econom- 
law and many other subjects. 


Microbook System 

Library of American Civilization is in Microbook form—a system that involves preci- 
photographic reproduction of entire libraries on 3” x 5" film cards, or fiche. Up to 

0 pages can be reproduced on a single card, although any book of more than 100 pages 
n its own fiche for greater convenience. This principle of unitization permits the fiche 

e stored, cataloged and circulated as one would a book. 

he Library comes complete with five sets of book-form Author, Title, and Subject 
alogs, ten sets of the same Catalogs in fiche form, and... 


BIBLIOGUIDE™ Index 

Biblioguide Index is one of the most remarkable access tools ever devised for library 

. It indexes the entire collection under 565 topics or themes of interest to students of 
erican history and related studies. Each theme is introduced by a headnote describing 
range and scope of references to be found thereunder, followed by an average of 220 
tions of whole books, parts of books and relevant periodical literature. There are roughly 
,000 references to help the user identify exactly the material he is seeking. Five book- 
Biblioguide Indexes, and ten in fiche-form, accompany each Lihrary. 

atalog cards are available as an optional extra. 


venience, as with no other library 

icrobook Desk Reader, which clearly projects the fiche 
ge on an 814” x 12" screen in normal room light, is pro- 
ed at no additional cost with each Library. A lightweight 
tareader is also available. This reader, with a bright 

x 10" screen, can be used in the library, in the dormitory, 
in a professor's office. 

o there you have it. A complete basic library for your 
erican studies programs, at a price you can afford, fully 
aloged and indexed and ready to use the day you receive it. 
or a free copy of the 20-page booklet, The Microbook 





$9959a2220226069000099€ 


To: Library Resources Inc., Dept. K-14 
301 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send your booklet, The Microbook Library Series, 
containing information on the Library of American Civili- 
zation and other Microbook Libraries. 


rary Series, containing information on the Library of Name 
erican Civilization and other Microbook Libraries, please 
iil the coupon at the right. Title 
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IN PRINT NOW 


THE TOKYO JUDGMENT. The International Military Tribunal for the Far East. 
(IMTFE) November 12, 1948. 
Editors: B. V. A. Röling (University of Groningen) 
and C. F. Rüter (University of Amsterdam) 
Contents: Part I—The Majority Judgment 
Part II—Dissenting Opinion PAL 
Part III—Other Dissenting Opinions & Charter of the IMTFE. 
Bound in 2 volumes. (ca. 900 + 300 pp.) With documents and Indexes of persons & 
subjects. Cloth. Amsterdam 1972. 
Subscription price till Oct. 1st, 1972 Hfl. 300,—— ORDER NOW AND 
Price after publication Hfl. 400,— SAVE US$ 35,— 


FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED IN FULL IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


It is, to say the least, curious that the Tokyo judgment (ie. the majority verdict and 
the separate “opinions”) has not until now been published. The judgment is of the greatest 
importance for two problems (at present at the centre of controversy again): the question 
of the limits of the group of persons who may be held responsible for crimes against 
peace, and the question of how far and under what circumstances an individual or group 
of persons may be held responsible for NEGLECTING TO ACT IN ORDER TO 
PREVENT ‘CONVENTIONAL WAR CRIMES’. "Indeed, the fate of some future 
President of the U. S. and his Chiefs of Staff and military advisors may well have been 
sealed by this decision . . .” (Judge Murphy) and “. . . the biggest trial in recorded 
history . . ." (General prosecutor Joseph Keenan) No complete assessment of the 
administration of justice after the war can be made without a consideration of the 
Tokyo trial, in which Japanese leaders were called to account for the country's foreign 
policy from 1928 until the capitulation in 1945, and for the activities which resulted 
from that policy during the wars with China and the Allies. TO BE PUBLISHED 
OCTOBER 1972. PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


IN PROGRESS 


JUSTIZ UND NS-VERBRECHEN. Sammlung deutscher Strafurteile wegen national- 
sozialistischer Tötungsverbrechen 1945-1966, (Justice and National Socialist Crimes: a 
collection of penal sentences passed in the German Federal Republic between 1945 and 
1966 on persons convicted of "national socialist crimes" resulting in the deaths of the 
victims) 
Editors: C. F. Rüter, LL.M. (University of Amsterdam) 
and ref. iur. A. L. Rüter-Ehlermann 
Contents: 20 volumes of ca. 800 pp. and one index volume including facsimiles of 
relevant documents. 21 volumes. Cloth. Amsterdam 1968-1976. 
Price: Hfl. 230,— per volume. Volume X will be published September 1972, 
Language: German, the original language of the sentences. ONLY ORDERS FOR 
THE COMPLETE SET WILL BE ACCEPTED. 
The way in which these sentences have been edited was determined by the principle, 
that they should be readily available to non-Germans and non-lawyers, without their 
having to resort to further sources. Exhaustive explanations of abbreviations and con- 
cepts have been included as well as the texts of laws and documents to which references 
occur. Over 9596 of the sentences have never before been made public. *The publica- 
tion of these legal documents saves historical source material from possible loss" 
(T. L. S. Sept. 18, 1970) “The project deserves sincere appreciation. The full collection 
will be required especially for libraries and research institutions" (Am. Journ. Internat. 
Law. Vol. 65, 1971) "Not only lawyers but also historians, sociologists, criminologists 
and psychologists will find here a rich mine waiting for exploitation. . . . Their value 
as a source of information to scholars in many fields is doubtless" (Brit. Yearbook of 
Internat. Law) PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





Published by and to be ordered from: 
UNIVERSITY PRESS AMSTERDAM 
P.O. Box 10562 

Amsterdam-C/The Netherlands 
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For your free copy of Microfilming Cor- 
poration of America's new 1971-1972 
microfilm catalog, write or call — 


Microfilming Corporation of America 


21 Harristown Road, Glen Rock, New Jersey 07452 + 201 - 447-3000 
A New York Times Company 





Torch 


For complete 


Harper 


Dew baRPen. 


catalog, write: 


Paperback Dept 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 10016 





OORS 





GOVERNMENT IN REFORMATION EUROPE, 1520-1560 


Edited by Henry J. Cohn. Encompassing not only the monarchies of 
England, France and Spain, but also Sweden, Russia, the Netherlands and 
the principalities of Germany and Italy. HR/1703 $4.45 


THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Edited by P. S. Lewis. Contributors include: Robert Boutruche, André 
Bossuat, Georges Hubrecht, Paul Ourliac, Barthélemy-Amédée Posquet du 
Haut-Jussé, Jean Richard, René Fedou, Bernard Chevalier, P. S. Lewis, 
Georges Duby and Bernard Guenée. HR/1701 $4.95 


THE EMERGING NATIONS AND THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By Richard B. Morris. "He is a distinguished historian who has not only 
reminded us of many forgotten elements in the history of our revolu- 
tionary beginnings but has also clarified for all the nations, new and old 
and our own, the lessons of our experience and the traditions of equality 
and freedom to which America and Americans remain committed.’— 
PHILIP C. JESSUP TB/1653 $2.95 


Cloth $6.95 
TO PURGE THIS LAND WITH BLOOD 


A Biography of John Brown 


By Stephen B. Oates, “The most objective and absorbing biography of 
John Brown ever written. ”—-WILLIE LEE ROSE, New York Review of Books. 


"Engrossing . . . reads like a novel."—ERICK FONER, New York Times 
Book Review. Illustrated. TB/1655 $3.95 
Cloth $10.00 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION IN THE FIRST 
MACHINE AGE, 1890-1940 

A Cultural History of America's First Age of 
Technological Revolution and "Rule by the Young" 


Gilman M. Ostrander, “A kaleidoscope of social history."—ARTHUR A. 
EKIRCH, JR., New York Historical Society Quarterly. "[He] has raised sev- 
eral important questions in a stimulating way. The book is an impression- 
istic synthesis of secondary historical literature." -HAMILTON CRAVENS, 
Journal of American History. TB/1652 $3.25 


THE DISTANT MAGNET 
European Emigration to USA 


By Philip Taylor. “Richly rewarding. . . . It treats one of the most im- 
portant themes in American history with humanity and learning.”-—Times 
Literary Supplement. TB/1656 $2.95 


HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST 


Milton W. Meyer. Comprehensive and up-to-date summary of Asian polit- 
ical, economic, social and cultural history from its beginning to the present. 
India, Pakistan, China, Japan, Southeast Asia. Maps, charts, and bibli- 
ography. A Barnes & Noble Paperback CO/135 $2.95 


e) Row 
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COLONIAL RADICALS AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
OPPOSITION TO BRITAIN, 1765-1776 


Pauline Maier 


E “A superb account of the ideological escalation that 
led to the American Revolution . . . Demonstrates in 

a way never before done how the revolution in the 
hearts and minds of the American people was 
accomplished in the decade prior to the Declaration 

of Independence."— Gordon S. Wood, Brown University 


E “One can say of this valuable monograph not 
merely that it is thoroughly based in the relevant 
sources but that it is addressed to questions of critical 
importance for our understanding of the decisive 
changes in American attitudes to Britain and to the 
problem of resistance. It should therefore have an 
immediate effect on the way we formulate those 
problems for ourselves and the way we teach the 
subject." — J. R. Pole, Cambridge University 


M “Written gracefully and clearly . . . fills a significant 
need for professional historians and general readers 
alike. Its fresh interpretation of American radicals in the 
crucible of revolution, based upon substantial research 
and subtle reasoning, transcends its immediate subject 
and illuminates the meaning of radicalism, violence, 
and rebellion in American history." 

— Michael Kammen, Cornell University 


368 pages * $10 - Alfred - A: Knopf 








WILLIAM G. 
McLOUGHLIN 


RICHARD E. 
WELCH, JR. 


FREDERICK MERK 
with the collaboration 
of Lois Bannister Merk 


NEW ENGLAND DISSENT, 1630-1833 




























The Baptists and the Separation of 
Church and Síate 


Mr. MeLoughlin examines the tradition of dissent 
among American Baptists and other pietistic 
dissenters against the New England Congrega- 
tional establishment. By tracing the diverse and 
often complex ways by which the colonies and 
states achleved disestablishment, he depicts the 
evolution and application of the unique American 
prineiple of separation of church and state. Cen- 
ter for the Study of the History of Liberty in 
America. Two volumes, $35.00 


GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR AND 
THE HALF-BREED REPUBLICANS 


George Frisbie Hoar (1826-1904), whose national 
eareer spans the period from the Gilded Age to 
Progressivism, was a Radical Republiean who 
became one of the original Half-Breed Republi. 
cans. Mr. Welch, the first person to have examined 
the entire collection of Hoar's papers, presents 
here both a biography of Hoar and a study of 
the Republican party. $14.00 


FRUITS OF PROPAGANDA IN THE 
TYLER ADMINISTRATION 


Using documentary evidence hitherto undisclosed, 
distinguished historian Frederick Merk explores 
a little-known aspeet of Tyler's administration. 
He shows that Tyler's two major successes in 
foreign affairs—the annexation of Texas and the 
settlement of the Maine boundary dispute—were 
due to his use of the secret fund authorized for 
foreign propaganda to win domestie support for 
his policies. $9.00 








JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1800-1851 


Mr. Cole focuses on New Hampshire to present 
an evaluation of Jacksonian Democracy which 
differs sharply from that proposed by historians 
of the “consensus” school, Tracing the continuous 
development of issues through the careers of 
Isaac Hill and Levi Woodbury, he shows the 
Democratic Party of 1830 as the direct descend- 
ant of the Republican Party of 1800. $10.00 


EXPERIMENT IN REPUBLICANISM 


New Hampshire Polities and the 
American Revolution, 1741-1794 


The Ameriean Revolution, Mr. Daniell believes, 
can best be understood by a careful examination 
of political dynamics at the provincial and state 
level. In this study he focuses on New Hampshire 
to show the enormous effect that purely local 
circumstances had on the course of the revolu- 
tion. $10.00 


TOWN INTO CITY 


Springfield, Massachusetts, and the 
Meaning of Community, 1840-1880 


Through the history of one city Mr. Frisch pro- 
vides a persuasive and graceful account of the 
shifting context of urban experience. He traces 
the shift of people's perception of community 
from an informal, direct sensation to a formal, 
perceived abstraction, thus relating the history of 
a place to the history of an idea. Harvard Studies 
in Urban History. $10.00 


In Canada/Saunders of Toronto, Ltd. 


UNIVERSITY PHESS 
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DONALD B. COLE 


.JERE R. DANIELL 


MICHAEL H. FRISCH 











Kraus Reprint 


presents 

one ofthe most extensive 
collections of primary 
source material for 

the study of 

the American Indian 

ever offered by 

any publisher or reprinter. 


Write for our 
brochure. 


Kraus Reprint Co. 
16 East 46th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10017 
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bil, beamur international Itd. 


UL] DVINOV PAPERS — A STUDY OF RUSSIAN EMIGRE POLITICS 


Boris L. Dvinov. Hong Kong, Beamur International Limited, 1972 pp. c.280. $8.00 


The author was a well-known emigre scholar and politician. On the basis of his own 
comprehensive files on all aspects of emigre political life and his own personal experience 
as an emigre politician, he wrote what is, without any doubt, the most comprehensive 
account of Russian emigre politics available in English or Russian. It was written originally 
1953-1956 and is now published for the first time. The zuthor deals with the most 
important emigre political organizations; the problem of war-time collaboration with 
Naziism; the ‘new’ postwar emigration; Soviet infiltration and provocation and emigre 
relations with the U.S. authorities at the height of the ‘Cold War. 


C THE DEPORTATION OF GREGORII SEMENEV 


OBER CHING I PAO (THE CHINA 
DISCUSSION) 


A reprint of U.S. Senate, Committee on Education and Labour. Hearings Re Deportation 
of Gregorie Semenoff. 1922. Hong Kong, Beamur International Limited, 1972, pp. c.104. 
Paperback $3.50 


Gregorii Semenev is a name familiar to all students of the Russian Civil War in Siberia. 
In 1922 Semenev was in the United States in transit to "Europe. His presence aroused a 
storm of protest from all sections of the American public who were aware of his activities in 
Siberia, Emergency hearings to effect his deportation were held. This report is the result 
of those hearings It contains valuable testimony by eye-witnesses to the atrocities and 
depredations of Semenev and his agents 





12-volumes PERIOD 1644—1912 


C] EMINENT CHINESE OF THE CHING 


A complete reprint of the leading journal of 
the late Reform Movement. Edited and pub- 
lished by Liang Ch’i Ch’ao among others. 
There were 100 issues from Kuang Hsu 24 
to 27 (Nov. 1898 — Nov. 1901). Printed in 
Yokohama. $70.00 


Ü CHINESE COMMUNISM IN 1927, CITY vs 
COUNTRYSIDE 


Hsiao Tso-liang. Hong Kong, Chinese Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong Press, 1970. pp. 200. 
$6.00 


Address orders or write for our 1972 catalogue to: 


[bit] beamur international Itd. 


608-9 Takshing House 
20 Des Voeux Road, Central 
Hong Kong 


A.W, Hummel (Editor). A single volume 
reprint of a two-volume work prepared by 
the Library of Congress (1943-1944) pp. 
1,103 + xi. $10.00 


Ü HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS FROM THE 


9TH TO THE 19TH CENTURY 


Henry H. Howorth. London, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1876-1927, S-volumes, A 
reprint. $58.00 








e keamur international Itd. 
P.O.Box 35038, Postal Station “E” 


Vancouver 13. B.C. 
Canada 
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Louis J. Halle 
THE IDEOLOGICAL IMAGINATION 


The rise of mass bigotry in our time, and its roots in the thought of 
Hobbes, Rousseau, and Marx. $6.95 


Marshall Smelser 

THE WINNING OF INDEPENDENCE 

A bright, lively narrative of the political, financial, diplomatic, and mil- 
itary aspects of America’s War for Independence. First volume in Quadrangle’s 
Bicentennial History of the American Revolution, edited by Leonard W. Levy. 
Maps. $10.00 


James Gilbert 

DESIGNING THE INDUSTRIAL STATE 

The Intellectual Pursuit of Collectivism in America, 1880-1940. A 
fresh, innovative look at the underpinnings of collectivist thinking in America, 
which provides a wholly new understanding of American reform in this ree 

Robert Estall 

A MODERN GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 

The most important new geography to appear in many years and an 
indispensable sourcebook for historians. $10.00 


Leonard W. Levy 
JUDGMENTS 
Essays on American Constitutional History. The first collection of 


those essays that have earned Mr. Levy a reputation as our leading historian of the 
Constitution. $12.50 


Keith Middlemas 

THE STRATEGY OF APPEASEMENT 

The British Government and Germany, 1937-39. The first detailed 
study of how the British government confronted a resurgent Germany and handled 
the Munich crisis. $15.00 

Charles E. Larsen 

THE GOOD FIGHT 

The Life and Times of Ben B. Lindsey. The first biography of the 


colorful American reformer who battled the Establishment in the early years of 
the 20th century. $10.00 


NEW QUADRANGLE PAPERBACKS 
William L. O'Neill, ed., Women at Work (QP90) $2.95 
Lloyd C. Gardner, Architects of Illusion (0P91) $2.95 
Jerome Levinson and Juan de Onís, The Alliance That:Lost Its Way (QP92) $2.95 
Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson: A Brief Biography (0P93) $2.4 
Gabriel J ackson, ed., The Spanish Civil War (NYTIMES BOOK, as) $2.45 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Inc. 
A New York Times Company 
12 East Delaware Place, Chicago 60611 
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New from NNisconsin 


Campanus of 
Novara 

and Medieval 
Planetary Theory 


Theorica planetarum 


Edited, with an introduction, English 
translation, and commentary by 
Francis S. Benjamin, Jr. and 

G. J. Toomer 


Historians of science will welcome 
this first English translation and 
printed Latin text of Campanus of 
Novara's Theorica planetarum. The 
Latin text, based on a collation of 
almost all known manuscripts, is 
accompanied on facing pages with a 
cogent English translation. 
Explanatory notes, an extensive 
introduction, and full indices of 
names, technical terms, and of 
manuscripts described in the book, 
aid the reader's comprehension. 


508 pages, illus. cloth $20.00 


Leiters of 
Horatio Greenough, 
American Sculplor 


Edited by Nathalia Wright 


With this publication of Greenough's 
letters, historians of American 
cultural development will gain new 
insights into both a significant 
figure and an important era. 
Greenough, sculptor, architectural 
theorist, and author, corresponded 
with some of the most prominent 
writers, artists, and politicians of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
Collected here are 241 of his letters, 
of which 198 are published in their 
entirety for the first time. 


504 pages, illus. cloth $22.50 


Wisconsin residents add 4% sales tax 


Africa and the West 


Intellectual Responses 


to European Culture 
Edited by Philip D. Curtin 


In this, his latest effort, Philip Curtin 
presents seven essays which 
together help to reconstruct Africans' 
views of the West over the past 
hundred years. The work is one of 
intellectual history, approached not 
only by historians but by anthro- 
pologists and literary critics as well. 
Included are papers by James W. 
Fernandez, Wyatt MacGaffey, 

Jean Herskovits, G. Wesley 
Johnson, Jr., Leo Spitzer, and 

the editor., 


280 pages cloth $12.50 


Mozambique 


The Africanization of 

a European Institution, 
the Zambezi Prazos, 
1750-1902 


By Allen Isaacman 


This highly original work, one of the 
best examples of the recent "cross- 
cultural" approach to non-Western 
history, breaks new ground in the 
recording of the historiography of 
Mozambique. Using fresh data within 
an African point of view, it 
reassesses an important European 
institution that survived in 
Mozambique for 250 years. The 
result is a compelling and scholarly 
study of great import to historians 
of both Europe and Africa, to 
political and social scientists, and 
to anthropologists. 


304 pages 


University of Wisconsin Press LL» 
Box 1379, Madison, Wisconsin 63701 


cloth $17.50 
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Revolution in Perspective 
Essays on the Hungarian Soviet Republic 
Edited by Andrew C. Janos and William B. Slottman 


Looking back over fifty years, Andrew Janos, Peter Kenez, Keith Hitchins, 
and William B. Slottman reexamine the antecedents and highlights of the 
short-lived Hungarian Soviet Republic. Their topics range from the decline 
of oligarchy, coalition politics, and agrarian opposition, to the roles played 
by the Rumanian Socialists and Austria’s Geistesaristokraten. Also included 
is a paper on the Hungarian Soviet and international communism. 

LC: 74-138510 216 pages 1 map $10.00 


Revolution in Central Europe, 1918-1919 
F. L. Carsten 


A comparative study of Central European revolutionary movements at the 
end of World War 1, this book has as its theme the rise and decline of the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils. The author also considers the activities of 
the nascent Communist Parties, the role of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Lieb- 
knecht, the new armies and their politics, and the beginnings of right-wing 
extremism. LC: 78-165225 352 pages illustrations $11.95 


Christian Political Theory and Church 
Politics in tbe Mid-Twelfth Century 


The Ecclesiology of Gratian's Decretum 
Stanley Chodorow 


Prior to the Decretum Gratiani in 1139, Church law was a jumble of docu- 
ments and writings of exegetes, theologians, and historians. Magister Gratian 
brought order to this material and presented it in manageable form. Mr. 
Chodorow places Gratian within the political and spiritual framework of the 
time, disputing earlier historians' assumption that Gratian was aloof from 
Church politics. He contends instead that Gratian was a political thinker 
who presented the most extensive exposition of mid-12th century Christian 
political theory. LC: 71-138512 312 pages $15.00 


Sayyid Jamal ad-Din ‘al-Afehani” 
yy &! 

A Political Biography 

Nikki R. Keddie 


In unscrambling some of Jamäl ad-Din al-Afghani's life (1838/39-1897), 
Mrs. Keddie shows that all previous accounts of his life rest in large part 
on what al-Afghäni wanted others to believe: little of what he said can be 
trusted. In this account the author goes back to primary sources to give us, 
for the first time, a clear outline of the career of this important figure in the 
Muslim world. LC: 74-159671 504 pages frontispiece $20.00 


2, from California 


Wy University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
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ARNOPRESSARNOPRESSARNOPRESSARNOPRES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


STUDIES IN THE 
SOCIAL ASPECTS 
OF THE 
DEPRESSION 


a reprint collection of 13 books 


Advisory Editor: Alex Baskin 
State University of New York 
at Stony Brook ` 










In the 1930s the nation's leading academic 
societies, working through the Social Science 
Research Council, examined the many facets of 
American life during the Depression. Studies 

in the Social Aspects of the Depression offers 
the results of their findings. The books describe 
the journeys of migrants across the land, 
conditions of rural life, the emergence and 
shaping of relief policies, the deterioration of 
the nation's health, the impact of the crisis 

on religion, and new trends in criminal behavior. 















À descriptive brochure is available. 


NY ARNO PRESS 
A NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 
330 Madison Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Yy ied history unfolding before his very eyes—finds him 


> self involved. He identifies with the problems and issues of the 
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volumes, a 2-volume Conspectus (topical in- 
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Ethnic voices-pluralism in America 
MAKERS OF AMERICA 


The most extensive review ever published of Ethnic 
Pluralism in the United States. In its 731 selections, 
Makers of America voices the thoughts and viewpoints 
of more than 85 separate ethnic, national and reli- 
gious minorities that, regardless of origin, call the 
United States their home. More than 1,000 illustra- 
tions, photographs and drawings. 


$79.50% - 


per 10-volume set 


Voices to \“ $24.50* 
make a point- | PS per 3-volume set 
\ 


itannica's ` zad 100-499 : 
ne sie AO¢each* Voices from Black history 


Paperback, 32-page booklets provide each student THE NEGRO 


with original source material on periods, topics or IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


themes drawn from The Annals or Makers of Amer- : ; 
ica—for example: The Colonial Period, Industrial This 3-volume reference work contains 186 se- 
America, International Problems, etc. Write for lections by 134 different authors who voice their 
complete listing of titles. concerned opinions on the Negro’s role in 
American life. Includes the writings of Stokely 
ee Martin Luther King, Jr., John F. 
4 : 2 ennedy, Malcolm X, Walter White, Abraham 
History-making voices Lincoln, Nat Turner and many others. Includes 


SELECTED READINGS 138 pages of illustrative material, 
on Great Issues in 
American History Please send me detailed information on: 


$5 .50* C The Annals of America 
per copy [1 Makers of America 


. s DD The Negro in American History 

A basic or supplemental text of original Ü Selected Readings on Great Issues in American History 
writings that present a chronological O Fascicl 

flow of events and issues throughout er 
American history, The volume con- Name 

cludes with three special-interest chap- pov 
ters: The American City, The Challenge School 

of Technology and Art in America, 





School Address 





Reference Division Dept. AHR 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA City 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


425 North Michigan Avenue » Chicago, lilinois 60511 
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CORCDBOORS. 





For complete 
catalog, write: 


Harper & Row 


Paperback Dept. 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 10016 








Announcing two collections 


of works from Annales 


SOCIAL HISTORIANS IN 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE 


Essays from Annales 


Edited and translated by the staff of Annales, 
Paris . . . Each essay presents a different aspect 
of the method combining social, economic, and 
cultural history. Contributors include Marcel Ba- 
taillon, Micheline Baulant, Nicole Belmont, R. W. 
Bulliet, Francois Crouzet, Georges Duby, Jean 
Georgelin, Jacques Le Goff, Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie, E. Ladewig Peterson, Denis Richet, Pierre 
Vidal-Naquet, Nathan Wachtel. 


HR/1571 $3.95 


ECONOMY AND SOCIETY IN 
EARLY MODERN EUROPE 


Essays from Annales 


Edited by Peter Burke. Contributors include Fer- 
nand Braudel, Carlo M. Cipolla, Alexandre R. E. 
Chabert, C. Verlinden, J. Craeybeckx, E. Schol- 
liers, Stanislas Hoszowski, Marian Matowist, Zs. 
P. Pach, Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie. 


TB/1671 $2.45 
Cloth TLE/74 $7.50 
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[New from 
Columbia 


THE PREFATORY EPISTLES OF 

JACQUES LEFEVRE D’ETAPLES 

AND RELATED TEXTS 

EUGENE F. RICE, JR. 

This work assembles some 152 Latin texts dating from 
1492 to 1534. Each text is prefaced by an extensive 
introduction containing an identification of the original 
source, a history of various reprintings, and background 
material covering the origin and publication of the work 
and its place in Lefevre’s corpus. $20.00 


KIRBY-SMITH'S CONFEDERACY: 

The Trans-Mississippi South, 1863-1865 

ROBERT L. KERBY 

The first comprehensive history of the Trans-Mississippi 
after Vicksburg, this book offers an extreme case-study 
of a segment of American society which consumed itself 
by surrendering everything in its commitment to the 
pursuit of an unattainable military victory. $12.95 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE ORIGINS 

OF THE COLD WAR, 1941-1947 

JOHN LEWIS GADDIS 

A full-scale reassessment of Soviet-American relations 

during and after World War Il, this volume goes beyond 

recent revisionist interpretations to argue that many 

other forces-—bureaucratic inertia, personality quirks, 

and both accurate and inaccurate perceptions of Soviet 

intentions—affected Washington officials. Contemporary 

American History Series, 3 
- $12.50 cloth, $3.95 paper 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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Black Women in 
White America 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 


by Gerda Lerner 


“A very timely, powerful, and usable collection which gives 
emphasis to the magnificent role of Black women in the 
struggle of Black people to survive in the United States.” 


PROFESSOR NAT HUGGINS, Dept. of History, Columbia University 


“The selections are richly rep- 
resentative and provide an 
enormous amount of significant 
background material from the 
earliest colonial period through 
to the present.’’— ELEANOR 
FLEXNER, author of Century of 
Struggle: The Woman’s Rights 
Movement in the United States 


“Full, rich, exciting . . . Such 
lively personalities emerge that 
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I feel | know them all.” 
— PROFESSOR WILLIE LEE ROSE, 
University of Virginia 


“Very readable and totally ap- 
pealing." — FLORYNCE KENNEDY, 
Black lawyer and feminist 


“interesting and very informa- 
tive." — ELIZABETH KOONTZ, Di- 
rector, Women's Bureau, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor $12.95 


N 


Now at your Bee IT | N | | PANTHEON 





Going to America 


by Terry Coleman 


The first popular history of 
America's largest immigrant “minority” 


Weaving together many heroic 
and moving personal experi- 
ences, this is the story of the 
millions ‘of men, women, and 


children who came to North 
America from England and Ire- 
land in the mid-19th century. 32 
pages of illustrations. $8.95 


Republic to Reich 


THE MAKING OF THE NAZI REVOLUTION 
Edited by Hajo Holborn 


Translated by Ralph Manheim 


A remarkable book about the rise and reign of Nazism 
by some of Germany’s leading historians 


"Extremely valuable ... breaks Contemporary History — estab- 
new paths in modern German lished in Germany after World 
history."'—PETER GAY War II as a center for the study 
The first collection in English of of National Socialism. 480 
work done at the Institute of pages. $12.95 


Now at your bookstore PANTHEON 





Mohammed The Chilean 
by Maxime Revolution 


Rodinson CONVERSATIONS WITH ALLENDE 
author of Israel and the Arabs by Regis D ebray 


A “perceptive new biography” ; k 
by a prominent French Oriental- Postscript by Salvador Allende 


ist. "Explains how his teachings “Creatively illuminates one of 
have taken root and continued the most interesting socialist 
to grow even to this day...High experiments in the world today 


interest is sustained, and the ... Essential reading, not just 
author's concern with Moham- for those with an unquenchable 
med's role in giving the warring appetite for Latin Americana, 
Arab peoples of his time a but for anyone who wants the 
sense of identity and ethnic feel of participating in a real 
coherence leading to political and relevant political debate.” 
stability and the rise of a great —The Guardian (London) 
Islamic civilizationis completely ' Cloth $6.95; 
valid.’~Publishers Weekly $8.95 Vintage paperbound $1.95 
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BASIC BOOKS 


In Search of Nixon 

A PSYCHOHISTORICAL INQUIRY 

By BRUCE MAZLISH. In this exciting work a distinguished historian, versed in psychoanalysis, 
attempts something new—a “psychohistorical inquiry" into the subtle interplay between Nixon 
the man and Nixon the public figure. "Professor Mazlish's purpose is to unravel for the public 
certain mysteries of a strikingly opaque personality and he succeeds, in a thoroughly admir- 
able way."—HARRIET VAN HORNE, New York Post. "This is the most complete and dispas- 
sionate psychological sketch of Richard Nixon we are likely to have for some time to come. it 
belongs among the best Nixon literature to date, which includes Garry Wills' Nixon Agonistes.” 
—KIRKUS Just published/$6.95 


The Fascist Experience 
ITALIAN SOCIETY AND CULTURE, 1922-1945 
: By EDWARD R. TANNENBAUM. To write this highly original book on a much-studied subject, 
the author interviewed hundreds of Italians and gained access to nearly all of Mussolini's 
correspondence. The result is a fresh and convincing account of how the Italians experienced 
Fascism. "Exhaustive and well balanced, this book is a remarkable achievement as an overall 
outline of the impact of Fascism on Italian society,”-—ALBERTO AQUARONE, University of Pisa 
à July/$12.50 





The American Left 

RADICAL POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Edited by LOREN BARITZ. This provocative volume is an invitation to listen to the left~not 

just the “new left" of the last decade, but to those voices of radical dissent which throughout 

the century have fought for the liberation of oppressed groups and the reconstruction of Ameri- 

can society. Several momentous topics addressed are war, racial discrimination, the class 

struggle, revolutionary unionism, communism and anti-communism, the depression, the new 

left, and sexual oppression. New/$12.50 
Paperback classroom edition, $6.95 


The Names of Kings 

PARISIAN LABORING POOR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By JEFFRY KAPLOW. Professor Kaplow explores why and how the relatively passive Parisian 
working poor of the pre-revolutionary period developed the political consciousness which led 
them to participate in the essentially bourgeois French Revoution. In the course of studying 
this intriguing historical question, the author paints a broad and richly detailed panorama of 
everyday life in eighteenth-century Paris. July/$7.95 


The Vision of Politics on the Eve of the Reformation 

MORE, MACHIAVELLI, SEYSSEL 

By J. H. HEXTER. In a major contribution to our understanding of the antecedents of modern 

political thought, a distinguished historian seeks to capture the perception of politics of three 

extraordinarily acute thinkers of early sixteenth-century Europe: Thomas More in Utopia, 

Niccolo Machiavelli in The Prince, and Claude de Seyssel in The Monarchy of France. 
July/$8.50 

For examination copy requests, write the Promotion Department 


BASIC BOOKS,Inc. 


404 Park Ave. South * N.Y., N.Y. 10016 





The Ormee of Bordeaux 


A Revolution during the Fronde 


Sal Alexander Westrich In 1652 the Ormée—a movement of artisans, 
petty officials, and small merchants—seized power from the Parlement, 
declared war on the royal government, and proceeded to rule Bordeaux 
for over a year. In the first study of social stratification during the 
Fronde, Sal Westrich describes how the Ormée transformed political 
life in Bordeaux and how its own conflicting goals ironically caused 
its failure. $10.00 


Men of the First French Republic 


Political Alignments in the National Convention of 1792 


Alison M. H. Patrick By analyzing voting behavior, political align- 
ments, geographic divisions, and political experience of deputies to the 
convention of 1792. Dr. Patrick shatters longstanding views of the 
‘Mountain’ as a party of Parisian radicals. She shows that the Mon- 
tagnards held national support long before Robespierre, that they 
represented nearly all social groups, and that many of them gained 
political experience in the earlier national assembly of 1791. 

Coming in August $16.50 


American Physicians in the 
Nineteenth Century 


From Sects to Science 


William G. Rothstein Combining sociological with historical analysis, 
William Rothstein examines the transformation of American medicine 
from a group of competing sects to a highly organized profession. He 
discusses the founding of medical schools and societies, the regulatory 
effort of licensing proponents, the rise of heroic medicine, and the 


effects of scientific advances. 815.00 . 


Mary Adelaide Nutting 


Pioneer of Modern Nursing 


Helen E. Marshall One of the principal shapers of the modern pro- 
fession of nursing, Mary Adelaide Nutting was both an innovative 
educator and an advocate of better working conditions for nurses. Pro- 
fessor Marshall traces Miss Nutting's career as Dr. Osler's head nurse, 
as principal of The Johns Hopkins Training School for Nurses, as 
professor of nursing at Columbia University, and as one of the founders 
of the American Journal of Nursing. $12.00 
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Uprising in 
East Germany 
The Events of June 17, 1953 


By ARNULF BARING. Translated from the German by Gerald Onn. 
Focusing on East Berlin, Mr. Baring reconstructs the drama of the 
two days when East Germany seemed on the verge of counter- 
revolution, and explains why the uprising took place and why it 
dissipated as swiftly as it began. Setting the revolt in the context 
of the Cold War, he describes Soviet and Western reactions and 
comments on the misunderstandings and missed opportunities 
that marked the episode. $8.75 


New Light 
on the 


` Earliest Gospel 
Seven Markan Studies 


By T. A. BURKILL. Serving as a sequel to Professor Burkill's 
Mysterious Revelation (1963), these closely related essays not only 
develop and clarify points made in the previous work, but also 
break new ground. The author supplements his earlier observa- 
tions on Mark, and in an exegetical chapter, he discusses Mark's 
philosophica! views and the antinomies within the gospel, An analy- 
sis and critique of the work of Etienne Trocmé, a distinguished 
New Testament scholar, is offered in the final chapter. $11.50 


Anabaptism 


A Social History, 1525-1618 
Switzerland, Austria, Moravia, 
and South and Central Germany 


By CLAUS-PETER CLASEN. This is the first comprehensive and 
detailed history of the Anabaptist movement. Surveying the de- 
velopment and nature of Anabaptism, the author discusses the 
numerical strength of the sect and its spiritual life, ideology, and 
literature, placing it against the background of sixteenth-century 
German society. He makes clear the political implications of 
Anabaptism as he comments on its relationship to the Peasants’ 
War of 1525, and describes its revolutionary doctrines on govern- 
ment, war, property, finance, and marriage. $17.50 
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Greek and Roman N 
Voting and Elections 


By E. S. STAVELY. A well-known classicist discusses the origins 
of the vote in early Greek city-states, the election of magistrates 
and jurors in Athens and Sparta, and manipulation of voting and 
sortition. He then surveys the structure of Rome's voting assem- 
blies, examines the principles of the group vote, and takes up more 
technical questions such as the mechanics of the voting process 
itself. (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life.) $9.50 


Argos and 
the Argolid 


By R. A. TOMLINSON. Specialist and nonclassical reader alike will 
find valuable this full treatment of the history and achievements of 
the people of Argos, an important Greek city-state.” The author 
tells their story from the Bronze Age to the Roman occupation, 
describing their religion, art, and political system. He emphasizes 
in particular the role of the Argives as the leaders of a “third force" 
in mainland Greek history, when they challenged the supremacy of 
the Spartans. $9.75 


NOW IN PAPERBACK... 


The Cameroon 
Federal Hepublic 


By VICTOR T. LE VINE. This book provides a general introduction 
to the politics of the only union of French- and English-speaking 


countries in Africa. It examines the contemporary political organi- 
zations, personalities, structures, and institutions of Cameroon on 
both the federal and state levels, against the background of the 
country's social and economic systems. Key sections also trace 
the country's political history and discuss contemporary political 
and economic probiems. (Africa in the Modern World Series.) 
$8.50 cloth; $2.45 paper. 
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PERSPECTIVES IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION: Essays from Horison 


Edited by William L. Langer 


Thirty-five historical essays from Horizon magazine span topies in European civilization from 
earliest times to the present. Distinguished for their historical content and literary style, the 
selections are vivid and authoritative accounts of important episodes in European history. 
Contributors include such scholars as Peter Gay, M. I. Finley, C. M. Bowra, Morris Bishop, 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, Garrett Mattingly, C. V. Wedgwood, J. H. Plumb, J. Christopher Herold, 
Harold Nicolson, and Allan Nevins, General and: chapter introductions. In two volumes. 
Paper. 288 pp. each; $3.25 each, February, 1972. A joint publication of Harper & Row, Pub- 
lishers, Inc. and American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc. 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Edited by John A. Garraty and Peter Gay 


Authors: René Albrecht-Carrié, Herman Ausubel, A. Doak Barnett, Jacques Barzun, Elias 
Bickerman, Hans Bielenstein, Shepard B. Clough, Gerson Cohen, Robert D. Cross, Ainslie 
Embree, Rhodes Fairbridge, John A. Garraty, Nina Garsoian, Peter Gay, J. Mason Gentzler, 
Henry F. Graff, Lewis U. Hanke, Richard Hofstadter, Graham W. Irwin, Charles Issawi, 
Edward P. Lanning, William E. Leuchtenburg, Maan Madina, John A. Moore, Richard B. 
Morris, John H. Mundy, Ernest Nagel, Peter A. Pardue, Orest Ranum, Eugene F. Rice, 
Henry L. Roberts, James P. Shenton, Jacob Smit, Morton Smith, Fritz Stern, Alden Vaughan, 
Immanuel Wallerstein, Herschel Webb, Robert K, Webb, Lodewyk Woltjer / Forty scholars 
of both the social and the natural sciences have collaborated on this truly global history of the 
world. Available in one volumé or three. Complete work: Cloth; 1,257 pp.; $17.50 through 
December, 1972 and $20 thereafter. Three volume edition—V ol. I: The World to 1500; 
Vol. II: Toward Modernity (from 1500 to the end of the 18th century) ; Vol. III: The Modern 
World: Paper; 384 pp. each (tentative) ; $4.95 each (tentative). May, 1972. 


SEMINAR STUDIES IN HISTORY 
Under the editorship of Patrick Richardson 


The brief paperbound volumes in this series offer original and thought-provoking studies of 
specialized aspects of history with extensive documentary materials. Each book includes an 
analysis of a particular problem, a critical narrative of main developments, an assessment 
which places the problem in historical perspective, and a general introduction by Patrick 
Richardson. Each volume: approximately 150 pp.; $2.95. 1971. 


JOSEPH II AND ENLIGHTENED DESPOTISM by T. C. W. Blanning 

THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY by Robin Briggs 
HENRY VII by Roger Lockyer 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY EDUCATION by Eric Midwinter 

VICTORIAN SOCIAL REFORM by Eric Midwinter 

EMPIRE AND SLAVERY by Patrick Richardson 

THE LEVELLERS by Howard Shaw 

LEFT AND RIGHT IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY EUROPE by David Smith 

SLAVERY IN THE AMERICAN SOUTH by John White and Ralph Willett 





NEW reflections on history -z 
from HARPER & HOW f^ 


For more information on these and our other texts of interest 1817 
write Dept. 275 (J) , Harper & Row, 49 E. 33d Street, N.Y. 10016. 
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America Encounters India, 1941-1947 


Gary R. Hess During World War II the demand of the Indian National Con- 
gress for independence placed the United States in an awkward position. Should 
she support a prized ally's intransigent colonial policy or fulfill her dedication 
to the ideals of the Atlantic Charter? In relating the events surrounding Amer- 
ica's initial unfavorable response to nationalism in Asia, Gary Hess provides new 
insight into America's subsequent promises and frustrations in dealing with 
emerging peoples. $9.50 


Universities in Politics 
Case Studies from the Late Middle Ages and Early Modern Period 


Edited with an Introduction by John W. Baldwin and Richard Goldthwaite 
Four eminent historians here consider separate instances of university involve- 
ment in politics. J. K. Hyde tells of the law students’ efforts to create a university 
at Bologna. Jacques Verger analyzes the Paris university's attempt to gain inde- 
pendence from the crown: Howard Kaminsky discusses the role of the Czech 
masters in the Hussite Revolution; and Christopher Hill examines the involve- 
ment of English scholars in the Puritan Revolution and Civil War. $8.50 


Preconditions of Revolution in Early Modern Europe 


Now in paperback Edited by Robert Forster and Jack P. Greene “The editors 
contribute an excellent introduction on the nature of revolution. J. W. Smit's 
and Lawrence Stone's essays on the Dutch independence movement and the 
English Civil War are magnificent. J. H. Elliott compares Portuguese, Catalan, 
Neapolitan, and Sicilian revolts against Spain. Roland Mousnier writes of the 
Fronde, and Marc Raeff of Pugachev's rising. Scholars will find each essay stim- 
ulating."—Library Journal $8.95, $2.50 paper 


The Savage Ideal 


Intolerance and Intellectual Leadership in the South, 1890-1914 


Bruce Clayton The generation of scholars, writers, and social critics that came 
of age in the 1890s subjected the South to searching, often scathing criticism, 
denouncing illiteracy, demogoguery, and racism. Dr. Clayton probes the social 
values, myths, prejudices, and “unconscious assumptions” in the mind of the 
South's first intellectual community and demonstrates that even the best minds 
unconsciously adhered to the Savage Ideal. Coming in September $10.00 


Civil Strife in Latin America 
A Legal History of U.S. Involvement 


William Everett Kane As recent events in Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, 
and Cuba illustrate, America's commitment to nonintervention in Latin Amer- 
ica has increasingly become a myth. In recounting the legal history of U.S. in- 
_volvement in Latin American civil strife, William Kane analyzes America's stra- 

tegic doctrines from the 1890s to the present. $10.00 
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The Letters and Papers 


of Chaim Weizmann 


Series A. Letters: Volume III. September 1903-December 1904 


Edited by BARNET LITVINOFF. Spanning a critical period in the history of Zionism, 
the letters in this volume cover Britain’s offer of an East African territory to the Jews 
(which Weizmann opposed) and the death of the Zionist leader, Theodor Herzl. 9 plates. 

f $15.25 


Belgium Return to Neutrality 


An Essay in the Frustrations of Small Power Diplomacy 


By DAVID OWEN KIEFT, University of Minnesota. In this study of Belgium's foreign 
and domestic policies, the author contends that it was primarily the latter which forced 
her return to neutrality in the wake of the Rhineland crisis. illus. $13.75 


Socialism and the Great War 


The Collapse of the Second International 

By GEORGES HAUPT. Studying the attitudes and actions taken by the International 
Socialist Bureau against the dangers of war between 1900 and 1914, the author discusses 
the psychological climate and the conflicting political motives that led to disarray among 
the Socialist leaders at the outbreak of the war. $17.00 


Movements in European History 


Second Edition 

By D. H. LAWRENCE, with a previously unpublished epilogue by the author and a 
new introduction by J. T. BOULTON. Containing many characteristically vivid passages, 
this text clarifies Lawrence's view of history, political morality, and leadership. In the 
epilogue, he expresses his opinions on Fascism, Communism, and British democracy. 
15 maps. paper $12.00 


Politics in Independent 
Poland 1921-1939 


The Crisis of Constitutional Government 

By ANTONY POLONSKY. Polish political life during this period is set against the 
social and economic background of the new state. The author describes the failure of 
the democratic constitution adopted in March 1921 and its replacement by the semi- 
autocratic regime of Marshal Pilsudski and his successors. 7 maps. $22.50 


English Diplomatic Administration 1259-1339 


Second Edition 

By G. P. CUTTINO, Emory University. Based largely on hitherto unexplored manu- 
script materials, this study of the administrative structure of medieval English diplomacy 
focuses on relations between England and France and on the history of the office of 
Keeper of Processes. Frontispiece, 5 tables. (Oxford Historical Monographs.) $13.00 


‘Ww OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Bitch goddess 
orcoy mistress? 


“A. monumental paradox in American values is that no- 
body really approves of the definition of materíal suc- 
cess, but almost everybody wants to become the defini- 
tion they deplore." 


The analysis is by historian Richard M. Huber in his The 
American Idea of Success, a "stimulating and deeply 
thoughtful [book on how] 'success' and 'getting ahead' 
have been viewed in America. Here are Horatio Alger, 
Elbert Hubbard, Emile Coué, Bruce Barton and the two 
giants of self-help, Dale Carnegie and Peale, carefully 
impaled and dissected." Publishers' Weekly 


"Keenly relevant... . provides a fascinating perspective 
on present doubts and worries." The Wall Street Journal 


"An answer to the probing and disconcerting questions 
the younger generation is raising." Library Journal 


“A notable achievement . . . definitive . . . an exiraordi- 
nary illumination of a very important aspect of American 
culture...” Ralph H. Gabriel, Sterling Professor of His- 
tory Emeritus, Yale University. 


THE 
AMERICAN IDEA 
OF SUCCESS 


RICHARD M. HUBER $10.00 
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Perspectives in American History 
Edited by Donald Fleming and Bernard Bailyn 
VOLUME VI + 1972 


THE FACES OF LORD BUTE: A VISUAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
-ANGLO-AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEOLOGY by John Brewer 


EARDLEY-WILMOT, BRITANNIA, AND THE LOYALISTS: . 
A PAINTING BY BENJAMIN WEST By Mary Beth Norton 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: THE IDEOLOGY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY OF NATIONAL LIBERATION 
By Edwin G. Burrows and Michael Wallace 


ROOTS OF THE NEW CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 
By Donald Fleming 


UTOPIA FOR AN URBAN AGE: HENRY GEORGE, HENRY 
DEMAREST LLOYD, EDWARD BELLAMY By John L. Thomas 


NATIVE BLACKS AND FOREIGN WHITES: VARYING RESPONSES 
TO EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN AMERICA, 1880-1950 
By Timothy L. Smith 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON WOODROW WILSON 
By Samuel F. Wells, Jr. 


THE FRANKFURT SCHOOL IN EXILE By Martin Jay 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE STATISTICS OF 
HISTORICAL CHANGE By P. M. G. Harris 


PERSPECTIVES is sold only in advance of publication. Single copies, $6.50. 
5-yr subscriptions, $30.00. Checks, payable to Harvard University, must accom- 
pany subscriptions. Not.responsible for copies lost, because of failure to report a 
change of address in time for the mailing. Mail to: 


CHARLES WARREN CENTER 
FOR STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Harvard University 
_53 Church Street 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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INWARD HUNGER 
The Education of a 
Prime Minister 

Eric Williams 

A highly respected historian and 
prime minister of Trinidad and 
Tobago, Eric Williams has produced 
a formidable and intelligent polit- 
ical autobiography. “A firework dis- 


play of historical analysis, political | 


controversy, and frank personal 


reminiscence."—Denis Judd, Sun- | 


day Telegraph (London) 
1972 360 pages Cloth $7.95 


ILLUSTRIOUS 
IMMIGRANTS 


The Intellectual Migration 
from Europe, 1930-41 
Second Edition 

Laura Fermi 


li “Illustrious Immigrants is crammed 
with information, with illuminat- 
ing anecdotes, often moving inci- 


dents, and revealing statistics.’ — | 


Peter Gay, New York Times Book 
Review 


1972 xii, 432 pages Cloth $12.50 | 


Paper $3.95 


m 
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THE PROGRESS OF 
SOCIETY IN EUROPE 


A Historical Outline from the 
Subversion of the Roman 


Empire to the Beginning of the | 


Sixteenth Century 

William Robertson 

Edited and. with an 
Introduction by Felix Gilbert 


Robertson's writings demonstrate 
an early stage in the development 
of the concepts and methods of 
modern historical research and are 
important expressions of the mind 
of the Enlightenment. Classic Euro- 
pean Historians series. 
1972 224 pages 


Cloth $9.00 
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BLACK NATIONALISM 


A Search. for an Identity 
in America 


E. U. Essien-Udom 


“A profound insight into the think- 
ing of lower-class Negroes and into 
the dynamics and significance of the 
Black Muslim movement.”—-Amert- 
can Historical Review Cloth edi- 
tion (1962), $7.50. 

1972 xut, 368 pages illus. 

Paper 83.45 


ANCESTORS AND 
IMMIGRANTS 


A Changing New England 
Tradition 
Barbara Miller Solomon 


Taking as a vantage point the 
development of the ideology of 
restriction, Barbara Solomon ex- 
amines Boston Brahmin attitudes 
toward themselves in their local so- 
ciety, in the nation at large, and 
in the world beyond from the 1850s 
to the 1920s. 
1972 (Phoenix edition) xii, 
276 pages Paper $2.95 
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The University 
of 


Chicago Press 


5801 South Ellis Ave. 
Chicago 60637 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 


Third Edition 

V olume 2, Part 1: 
HISTORY OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST AND THE 
AEGEAN REGION 

e. 1800-1380 B.C. 


Edited by 1. E, S. EDWARDS, 
C.J. GADD, 

N.G.L. HAMMOND, 

E. SOLLBERGER 


This volume of the new third edition covers the era 
of Hammurabi in Western Asia, the Hyksos and the 
warrior kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt, 
and the Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations in Crete 
and mainland Greece. $27.50 


Third Edition volumes previously published: 
Volume 1, Part 1: PROLEGOMENA 
AND PREHISTORY $27.50 


Volume 1, Part 2: EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST $27.50 


LORD SALISBURY |:PO \ THE POLITICS 


ON POLITICS 


Edited by 
PAUL SMITH 


A selection of Salisbury's 
articles from Murray’s 
Quarterly Review, rang- 
ing from his criticism of 
Gladstone’s budget and 
Russell’s Reform Bill in 
1860 to his warning of 
“Disintegration” (of the 
nation and the empire) in 
1883, Each article is in- 
troduced and annotated. 
A general introduction 
analyzes Salisbury's con- 
servatism. $21.00 


OF REFORM 1884 
ANDREW JONES 


A detailed study of the 
passing of the Reform Act 
of 1884 and the political 
environment in which it 
took place. The book’s 
central theme is the com- 
plex interaction of the 
power groups and per- 
sonalities involved, 
including Parnell, Glad- 
stone, Salisbury and their 
dissident colleagues. 
$19.50 


BARON FRIEDRICH VON HÜGEL AND THE 


MODERNIST CRISIS 
IN ENGLAND 
LAWRENCE F. BARMANN 


Professor Barmann reconstructs von Hügel's 
involvement with modernism, particularly in Eng- 
and, and rejects the received explanations of his 
survival in the church. In von Hügel's unpublished 
manuscripts and letters the author finds evidence 
that he never compromised or disowned his prin- 
ciples and that he was more active politically than 
has yet been suggested. $18.50 


| Camb ridge University Press 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 








Americana 


FRANCIS W. SUTTON, 

SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, 

CARL KAYSEN, JAMES TOBIN 

: The American Business Creed 
paper $2.25 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 
Democracy in America 
Unabridged edition in two volumes 
The only edition containing J.S. 
Mill’s introduction to each volume. 
cloth $7.00 each/paper $1.95 each 


DENIS W. BROGAN 
Abraham Lincoln 

New introduction by the author 
paper $1.75 
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GERDA LERNER 
The Grimke Sisters 
from South Carolina 


Pioneers for Woman’s 
Rights and Abolition 


paper $3.95 


HELEN and SCOTT NEARING 
The Maple Sugar Book 


Together with Remarks on 
Pioneering as a Way of Living 
in the Twentieth Century 


cloth $5.95/ paper $2.75 


WOODROW WILSON 

George Washington 
Introduction by Marcus Cunliffe 
cloth $7.50/ paper $2.45 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Uncle Remus 
Introduction by 

Stella Brewer Brookes 

79 illustrations by A.B. Frost 
cloth $3.95/paper $1.75 


Examination copies are available when requested on academic 
letterhead. Write to Department AHA-2. 





Schocken Books 


67 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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You MEAN I CAN der $50,000 OF 


TIAA LIFE INSURANCE FOR LESS THAN $1 00 ? 


That's what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA's 
low life insurance costs. 


It’s true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protec- 
tion policy providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The 
first-year dividend, based on our current dividend scale, is $61.50, making 
a net payment of $97.50. Dividends, of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance providing its 
largest amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to 
recognize decreasing insurance needs. This is just one example of the 
many low-cost TIAA plans available. If you need more protection for your 
family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration with figures for a policy 
issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide describing 
other TIAA policies. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Eligibility to apply for this 
or other TIAA life insur- 
ance is limited to persons 
employed at the time of 
application by a college, 
university, private school, 
or other nonprofit educa- 
tional or scientific institu- 
tion that qualifies for 
TIAA eligibility. 





TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION TI AA pE 


730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please mail the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal illustration. 
Name 


Address. 
Street 


City State 


Your 
Date of Birth ZIP. 


Dependents' Ages. 


Nonprofit Employer. ——Ó 
College, university, or other educational or scientific institution 
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“A landmark in the 
Study of American 
historical writing... 


No other so successfully integrates his- 
toriography into the mainstream of the 
nation's thought. For the first time we can 
know not only what historians said, but why they thought and wrote as 
they did." —Ray A. Billington, | 
Senior Research Associate, Henry E. Huntington Library 


“This book is one of a kind. For historians and social scientists it is 
indispensable . .. The Notes and Bibliography are of great value and 
the Index is excellent: 2 

—Helen Merrell Lynd, Professor Emeritus, Sarah Lawrence College 


Photo: Gary Gladstone 


"An extraordinary achievement. Everyone who is interested in the nature 
of the historical process, in the development of historical scholarship, 
and in the history of Amercan thought is certain to profit from [this 
book].''*—Merle Curti, 

Frederick Jackson Turner Professor of History, Univ. of Wisconsin 


“Unusually rewarding. It not only seems to cover.the field both in detail 
and in general, but does so without pedantry.” - 
—George Boas, Professor of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins Univ. 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
AMERICAN THOUGHT 


by Bert James Loewenberg ; 
731 pages + $14.95 + SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
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Count Witte and 
the Tsarist Government 
in the 1905 Revolution 


Revolution and 
Politics in Russia 
Essays in Memory of 
B. I. Nicolaevsky 


Quisling 
The Career and Political Ideas of 
Vidkun Quisling, 1887-1945 


Now in paperback ..... 


Manifestations of 
Discontent in Germany 
on the Eve of 

the Reformation 


Bi 9) 
. ala Indiana University Press 


By Howard Mehlinger and 
John M. Thompson 


In the first major study of the 1905 revolution 
from the viewpoint of the government, the 
authors examine the dilemma of the moder- 
ate Count Witte, who was confronted by the 
problem of maintaining order and simulta- 
neously instituting social and political re- 
forms. 480 pages $17.50 


Edited by Alexander and Janet Rabinowitch 
with Ladis K. D. Kristof 


Distinguished articles on a wide range of 
specific topics bearing on Russian political 
and intellectual history, principally of the 
twentieth century, written by noted scholars 
in the field. Contributors include Marc Raeff, 
Philip Mosely, Israel Getzler, Walter Sablin- 
sky, and Anna M. Bourguina. 


440 pages, photos September $12.75 


By Paul M. Hayes 


Recent years have brought new controversy 
over Quisling in Norway, but little informa- 
tion has been available in English. This, the 
first full-length biography of Quisling by a 


. professional historian, incorporates much new 


material based on files assembled for Quis- 
ling'strial. 352 pages $12.95 


Edited and translated by Gerald Strauss 


"His selections from the vast body of ‘griev- 
ance literature, dating chiefly from about 
1490 to about 1525, provide the first genuine 
review of this age of dissent available to the 
English reader. Both students and general 
readers wi]l appreciate finding this excellent 
book in their college or public libraries." 

— Library Journal 


247 pages (cloth $9.50) paper $3.50 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 47401 
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New Penguins in 


HISTORY 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MIDDLE EAST. Walter Laqueur. A 
review of Soviet policy in the Middle East between 1958 and 1971 
together with an analysis of the USSR's prospect's in the area. $1.65 


REVOLUTIONS 1775—1830. Edited by Merryn Williams. Key _ 
Pd and documents forming a panorama of the Age of Revolutions, 
3.25 

THE IDEA OF PROGRESS: History and Society. Sidney Pollard. A 
survey of what men have thought about progress throughout history. 
Covers thinkers as different as Saint-Simon, Macaulay, Spengler, 
Marx, and Marshall. $1.75 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE USSR. A/ec Nove. The growth 
of the Soviet economy, from the early days of “war communism” 
through Stalinism and the more liberal era of Malenkov and 
Khrushchev. $2.25 


THE IDEA OF PREHISTORY (Reissue). G/yn Daniel. A study of 
Western man's interest in prehistorical civilizations, from the seven- 
teenth century to the present. $1.45 


ARRIAN: THE CAMPAIGNS OF ALEXANDER. Translated by 
Aubrey de Sélincourt. Introduction by J.R. Hamilton. Written four 
hundred years after Alexander's death, Arrian's account depicts 
better than anything else the enigma of the conqueror's aims and 
personality. $2.45 


CARLYLE: SELECTED WRITINGS. Edited by Alan Shelston. A 
choice of passages from the great historian's major books. Includes 
the whole of Chartism and chapters from The French Revolution, 
Past and Present, and Frederick the Great. $2.45 

CONFLICT IN THE CONGO. Thomas Kanza. A review:of the libera- 
tion of the Congo, Patrice Lumumba’s struggle to create a viable 
state, Belgian attempts to sabotage the newly independent country, 
and Lumumba's death. $3.25 





For a complete list of Penguin books in history, wirte: 


PENGUIN BOOKS INC 


7110 Ambassador Rd Baltimore, Md 21207 


Overseas readers write Penguin Education, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England. 
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COLLECTED PAPERS ON THE JACOBITE RISINGS, VOL | 
Rupert C. Jarvis 


It has been said that many a devotee of history has approached this particular field of 
the Jacobite Risings with an honest intention to truthful inquiry and impartial investi- 
gation, only to be lured away to fall victim from historian to romancer. The papers 
collected in this volume demonstrate convincingly that all romance remains in fictional 
form, 294 pp. 1971 $11.50 


THE EXPLORERS OF NORTH AMERICA 
John Bartlet Brebner 


The author has drawn together, the explorations which first revealed the general 
character of the North American continent, He has mainly been interested in showing 
why, and where men explored and who promoted the expeditions. 1933; repr. ready 
July 1972 $9.25 l 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN NEPAL 
R. S. Chauhan . 


The author attempts to analyze the basic socio-political forces and factors that are eating 
into the vitals of the Nepalese politics and whose conflict is allowing unstability and 
chaos to perpetuate in the kingdom. Ready July 1972 $13.50 


PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN 
Niranjan Bhuinya 


Japan is the first Asian country to develop a strong and variable democracy, although she 
had' no democratic tradition, The system of government and politics was thoroughly 
authoritarian and this was consistent with the social and political values the Japanese 
held as good. 121 pp. Ready June 1972 $6.50 


SIKKIM AND BHUTAN 
V.H. Coelho 


This book deals with two little known, but fascinating countries, Sikkim and Bhutan, 
tucked away in the Himalayas to the south of Tibet. Written from the author's first hand 
knowledge, it is intended to be a genuine contribution to a better understanding between 
the peoples of India on the one hand, and of Sikkim and Bhutan on the other. 138 pp. 
Illus, Ready June 1972 $6.75 


THE CHANGING MAP OF ASIA 5th ed. 
W.G, East, O.H.K, Spate and Charles A. Fisher 


A completely revised and expanded edition. The prologue, epilogue and chapters on 
India, Pakistan, and Asiatic U.S.S.R. are updated versions of the 4th edition, 500 pp. 
Ready June 1972 (Methuen) $18.50 


barnes & noble boohs 


(a division of Harper & Row, Publishers) 49 E. 33d Street, New York, 10016 (fl 
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STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT 


A Diplomatic History of South America. 1919-1945 
Glen Barclay 


The success of Latin-American diplomacy in the period between 
the two World Wars is very much the measure of the failure of 
American policy. The insensitivity of Washington to the desires 
and cultural subtleties of Latin American governments is almost 
beyond compare, and Glen Barclay, a distinguished Australian 
historian, has woven diplomatic, economic, and military history 
into a dramatic and entertaining narrative. 

214 pages $7.50 


MEDIEVAL CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


Christopher Brooke 


In this exploration of medieval society, Professor Brooke reveais 
an historical approach which combines objective analysis with a 
firm belief that the past is a living and integral part of the present 
and that the true historian cannot be an isolated scholar, The 
essays, diverse in origin, are tied together by a far-reaching 
breadth of learning and understanding. 


256 pages 4 illustrations $8.95 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


The Diaries of Henry Yates Thompson 
Edited by Christopher Chancellor 


Henry Yates Thompson, a young Englishmen, travelled in 
America after leaving Cambridge in 1863. He was 24 at the time. D 
He left a readable and perceptive account of his journey which 
included conversations with politicians, wounded soldiers on the 
battlefields, generals, preachers, slaves, academics, and farmers, 
and a magnificent account of the Battle of Chattanooga (during 
which he had stood next to General Grant). 











215 pages 2 maps 50 illustrations $12.50 
——————E—— THE GODS OF REVOLUTION 
EEE Christopher Dawson 


Introduction by Arnold Toynbee 


The late Christopher Dawson's brilliant and hitherto unpublished 
analysis of the French Revolution, which concludes his famous 
series of books dealing with religion as a dynamic force in history. 
He looks first at the ideological antecedents of the Revolution, 
then at the Revolution itself, and finally at its aftermath, 


224 pages $8.95 


A STUDY OF NAIMA 


ORDER DIRECTIY FROM: Lewis V. Thomas 
A critical account of Naima's life, including an analysis of the two 
prefaces to his History, of the structure of his chronicle, and of 


| i Edited by Norman Itzkowitz 
Naima’s thought, his sources, and his accomplishments. It also 


ranges over a variety of topics, including career patterns in 17th 
and 18th century Ottoman life, the structure of factions in 
Ottoman politics, and insights into the problems of Ottoman 


University «=: um 
Press OTTOMAN IMPERIALISM DURING THE REFORMATION 


Europe and the Caucasus 


"WASHINGTON SQUARE, Cart Max Kortepeter 


NEW 3 Dedicated to the high drama of the 16th and 17th centuries 
accompanying the expansion and consolidation of the Ottoman 
Empire, when Russia and Poland paid tribute to the Turks and 
Tartars, and European diplomats fought over the right of access 
to the Turkish Sultan and his viziers. 


328 pages 3 maps $14.50 
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Party Strength ın the United States 
1872-1970 


By PauL T. Davp, University of Virginia. xiii, 310 pp. $9.75 


Election records from 1872 to 1970 for the offices of president, governor, 
senator, and representative to Congress are published here in a usable 
form for the first time. Paul T. David began this study by calculating the 
percentage divisions of the vote among Democratic, Republican, and 
other candidate parties. Using this as a basis, he was able to devise a new 
and more accurate method of measuring long-term trends in party 
strength at the polls for each state. These trends make up almost two 
hundred pages of graphic material in which states are analyzed individu- 
ally, nationally, regionally, and in special groups according to their 
long-term partisan affiliations. This compilation of numerical data and its 
accompanying text is an indispensable reference work for anyone inter- 
ested in elections in the United States. 


Privacy in Colonial New England 


By Davi H. FLAHERTY, University of Virginia. xii, 287 pp., tables, 
bibliog., index. A $12.50 


Inspired by a growing concern for the assurance of individual privacy, 
this study undertakes to determine the role privacy played in the life of 
the colonial New Englander. Privacy as a value is examined thoroughly 
as it existed in the home, family, and neighborhood, and contact with 
the broader institutions of religion, government, and the courts. Flaherty’s 
study of a concept which Americans until recently have almost unconsci- 
ously valued is an important step toward meeting the present challenges 
to its preservation. 


The Collapse of Orthodoxy 
The Intellectual Ordeal of George Frederick Holmes 


By Near C. GILLESPIE, Georgia State University. x, 273 pp., illus., bibliog., 
index. $9.50 


The Collapse of Orthodoxy is the only complete biography of George 
Frederick Holmes, the first president of the University of Mississippi and 
later professor of history and political economy at the University of 
Virginia. He spent his life conveying to Americans new ideas from nine- 
teenth-century Europe. As a distinguished essayist, reviewer, and teacher 
of history, literature, and economics, Holmes contributed much to the 
thinking of his times. His philosophical debates—particularly those with 
Comte about positivism—are vividly described here and are of consider- 
able importance. 


University Press of Virginia 


| UR Box 3608 University Station 


Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 
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Invite Henry VIII to class? 


Unthinkable. But why not invite his biographer to class? 






Sussex Tapes brings you 
Geoffrey Elton. Professor of English 
Constitutional History, Cambridge 
University 
and 
J. J. Scarisbrick, Professor of History, 
University of Warwick, and biographer 
of Henry VIII 
in a lively dialogue on 
"The Politics and Personality 
of Henry VIII" 
and 


"Thomas Cromwell and the 

Government of Henry VIII" 

Invite these historians into your 
classroom. ` 

Let your students hear them and 

other British scholars speak on the 

central controversies and issues of 


Tudor England in a series of 10 record- 
ings on The Tudors and the Stuarts. 




















In en to Henry VIII, ae dm DENE BER: di 
covers Elizabethan England; Cromwell; Other series (about 10 tapes each 
Science br en ade * and cover: series EBEN 2 ) 
Puritanism, 1570-1640; and English and The Middle Ages in Europe 
Dutch Trade, 1500-1700. European History í ý 
Sussex Tapes, produced in Modern Britain 
England at the University of Sussex, are The Modern World 
now available for the first time in North Economics 
America. Politics 


Each hour-long tape is available 


in open-reel or cassette format, For full details and a free catalog, write: 


HOLT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


l 
1 
! Please send me the Sussex Tapes 
1 
1 
[| 


international cataiog. 


INTERNATIONAL, 


makes it possible. bus 


I City State Zip 


Name 





Institution 
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ST. MARTIN’S PRESS announces the publication of 


Ze 


ARERISA SINGS 1988 


Edited by 
ROBERT D. MARCUS and DAVID BURNER 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 
Readings on the social and political history of 
the United States from 1945 to the 1960’s 


CONTENTS 


PART I 1945-1952 
Introduction 
Russia and the Cold War, Averell Harriman 
The Cold War: A Revisionist View, Davíd Horowitz 
To Secure These Rights, The President's Committee on Civil Rights, 1947 
Truman and Domestic Politics: The Election of 1948, Richard Kirkendall 
Truman and Foreign Policy: The Korean War, Walter LaFeber 


PART li 1952-1959 
Introduction 
Nixon Agonistes: The Checkers Speech, Garry Wills 
The Army-McCarthy Hearings, Senate Committee Hearing 
The Underestimation of Dwight D. Eisenhower, Murray Kempton 
Eisenhower Revisited—A Political Genius? A Brilliant Man? Richard H. Rovere 
From The Feminine Mystique, Betty Friedan 
The Texture of Poverty, Michael Harrington 


PART ill The 1960's 
Introduction 
Kennedy: A Cold Warrior, David Burner 
The Port Huron Statement, Students for a Democratic Society 
Building the Great Society: The Case of Equal Rights, James Sundquist 

Lyndon Johnson and Vietnam: 1968, Townsend Hoopes 

One Morning in the War, Richard Hammer 

Violence in Chicago, 1968: The Walker Report 
Youth as a Stage of Life, Kenneth Keniston 


228 pages paperbound, $3.50 (probable) 


If you would like to consider this book for class adoption, 
please write for a complimentary examination copy to— 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS, College Department 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 


Mark Naidis, 
Los Angeles Valley College 


THE WESTERN TRADITION 


With a toreword by 
Protessor Robin Winks, Jr. 


This text consists of twenty-seven chapters 
which survey western civilization from the 
beginning to the present. Each chapter is 
a comment on an outstanding period or 
movement. These are presented in 
chronological order so that separate 
themes,.such as religion, economic 
development, and the scientific outiook 
are suggested as part of the modern 
Western cultura! heritage. Political events 
are used as a matrix in which the whole 

is set, but political developments are not 
specially emphasized. The book is 
intended to help put the student in touch 
with his cultural past in such a way that 

he can sort out the past events that are the 
most relevant for the present, Each 
chapter is accompanied by a selected 
reading list, These bibliographical refer- 
ences are intended to convey the spirit 
and flavor of the time as well as the factual 
material, In his foreword, Professor Winks 
writes of the place that this book occupies 
among the many available western 
civilization textbooks. 


Pub. January, 1972, 532 pages 
$7.00 paperbound, $10. 00 cloth 


A Student Study Guide and an Instruc- 
tor's Manual prepared by Professor 
James Dodson, also of Los Angeles Valley 
College will be available. 

James Dodson, 

Los Angeles Valley College 
READINGS IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


February, 1972, 384 pages 


$5.95 paperbound 
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John C. Miller, 


Stanford University 


THE RISE OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES 


An interpretive survey of the period 
1584-1763. The book attempts to relate 
colonial developments to events occurring 
in Europe and then show a relationship 

of these to the present. A unifying theme 
develops from tha struggle waged by 

the various colonies for local self-govern- 
ment and how this struggle broadened 
gradually into a unified effort to achieve 
independence. 


August, 1972, 640 pages 
$5.95 paperbound, $10.00 hardbound 


Norman Cohen, 
Occidental College 


CIVIL STRIFE IN AMERICA 


Using selected readings and extensive 
analysis of his own, Professor Cohen uses 
incidents of urban violence in America 

to indicate the one-dimensional analysis 
of these events which has generally 

been made. If the analysis is made by 
behavioral scientists history tends to 

be ignored and historians tend to ignore 
behavioral analysis. Professor Cohen 
includes in this book examples of the 
theories of collective behavior, the extent 
Gustave LeBon's theories have influenced 
public opinion concerning riots and 
rioters, and how differing research tech- 
niques, such as used by George Rudé, 
can perhaps result in not only an altered 
but also a more meaningful interpretation 
of these incidents. 


Pub. February, 1972, 249 pages, $4.00 


Forthcoming books for U. S. History survey 
courses are being written by John Schutz 
(U.S.C.) and Norris Hundley (U.C.L.A.); 
John C. Miller (Stanford); and George 
Frakes (Santa Barbara City College) and 
Royce Adams (Santa Barbara City College). 


pee 


den 
prow, Dry 


‚Inc. 


901 NORTH ELM = HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 60521 





Essays on Radicalism in Gontemporary America 

Edited by Leon Borden Blair Introduction by Lyndon B. Johnson 
Includes four essays on radicalism in twentieth-century America; 
contributors are Jerome L. Rodnitzky, Frank Ross Peterson, Kenneth 
R. Philp, and John A. Garraty. The Walter Prescott Webb Memorial 
Lectures, No. 6. $5.00 


Parliament and Congress 
By Kenneth Bradshaw and David Pring 


A. historical and comparative analysis of the British Parliament and 
United States Congress. $10.00 


Reconstruction to Reform 
Texas Politics, 1876-1906 
By Alwyn Barr 


Analyzes political developments based on the shift from a rural 
frontier society and economy toward commercialization of agricul- 
ture, industrialization, and urbanization. Illustrated. $8.50 


Rural Politics in Nasser's Egypt 
A Quest for Legitimacy 
By J. B. Mayfield Foreword by George Lenczowski 


A careful analysis of Nasser's belated attempts to modernize the 
rural areas of Egypt. $8.50 


The Ethereal Aether - 


A History of the Michelson-Morley-Miller Aether-Drift Experiments, 
1880-1930 


By Loyd S. Swenson, Jr. 


A historical narrative of one of the great experiments in modern 
physical science; the fame of the test derives largely from the role 
it is popularly supposed to have played in the origins of Einstein's 
first theory of relativity. Illustrated. $10.00 


Alberta Homestead 

Chronicle of a Pioneer Family 

By Sarah Ellen Roberts Edited by Lathrop E. Roberts 

A personal chronicle of pioneering in western Canada. $7.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS . AUSTIN AND LONDON 
Box 7819, Austin, Texas 78712 





Essential History From Missouri 


The Venezuelan Armed Forces in Politics, 1935-1959. 
Winfield J. Burggraaff. Systematically explores the 
political role of Venezuela's powerful military estab- 
lishment during a quarter century when the country 
underwent the full impact of rapid social change 
caused by the development of its vast oil riches. 

256 pages $10.00 


The New Citizenship: Origins of Progressivism in Wis- 
consin, 1885-1900. David P. Thelen. A new interpreta- 
tion of progressivism that attributes its origins, not to 
particular leaders or interest groups, but to the awakening 
of popular grass-roots consciousness that stimulated the 
public to participate in politics in new ways. 

350 pages $12.00 


Wea Creek to El Dorado: Oil in Kansas, 1860-1920. 
Francis W. Schruben. The men and events involved in 
the discovery of oil in Kansas and the ensuing conflict 
between small, independent companies and Standard 
Oil are richly described in this history of the first 60 
years of the Kansas oil industry. Ills. 188 pages $8.00 


An Army for Empire: The United States Army in the 
Spanish-American War. Graham A. Cosmas. Tradition 
has blamed the blunders of the Spanish-American War 
on the Military. Cosmas documents other factors — includ- 
ing political —that reduced the Army's efficiency in this 
shortest of U.S. wars. Ills. & maps. 346 pages $11.50 


Essays on Russian Liberalism. Charles E. Timberlake, 
editor Eight distinguished scholars analyze the 
origin and evolution of Russian liberalism and examine 
the prospects the movement held for a peaceful, liberal 
alternative to autocracy in Russia before 1917. 208 
pages $9.00 


Available from your bookseller or the 
University of Missouri Press 107 Swallow Hall, Columbia, Missouri 65201 
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“... clearly one of the 
most important books ever 
to be written by an 

American historian."* 


Toward the Scientific 
Study of History 


Selected Essays of Lee Benson, 
University of Pennsylvania 


These eight essays written between 
1957 and 1971 reveal with disarming 
logic the development of Professor 
Benson's theory of scientific history. 

A variant form of his main theme runs 
through all essays: that historians 
have lacked a good conception of 
science and have been immertsely 
indifferent to methodology, clarification 
of concepts, and development of — . 
theory. Professor Benson's argument 
culminates in his latest essay in which 
he writes that in order to develop a 
genuinely scientific historiography 
and a genuinely powerful social 
science, historians must break down 
disciplinary walls in order to focus 

on enduring social problems. 

352 Pages / 1972 / Paperbound $3.95 / 
Clothbound $8.75 





*" More than any other book, these essays 
specify the necessary steps for making the 
study of history a social science. Because 
of its revolutionary implications, this is 
clearly one of the most important books ever 
to be written by an American historian." 

—J. Rogers Hollingsworth 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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"What an impressive 
book it is, 
and what a major 


contribution..." 
—Ray A. Billington 





American Convictions 


Cycles of Public Thought, 1600-1850 
Charles A. Barker, 
Johns Hopkins University 


An intellectual history of America from 
its beginnings to 1850, this book takes 
as its focus those ideas which concern 
public affairs, institutions, and policies. 
Among those ideas, Professor Barker finds 
recurrences, or "cycles," in the loyalties 
and purposes of the people. His book 
demonstrates that more individualistic, 
protestant and innovative convictions 
emerge in certain periods; that more 
consolidating and conservative ones 
develop in other times. This outstanding 
work is an incisive analysis of the 
derivation of American thoughts and 
attitudes. 


1971 Ralph Waldo Emerson Award, 
Phi Beta Kappa 


632 Pages/1970/Text Edition, $11.25 


"A remarkable achievement—one of those 
magisterial books which appear most infre- 
quently, and which will win immediate rec- 
ognition as a classic in American Studies." 


—-Robert D. Cross 


College Department 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


r- 
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Announcing eee 1 wo New Pamphlet Series 


AHA PAMPHLETS 
DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING 


Between 1956 and 1970 the Service Center for Teachers of History, 
affiliated with the American Historical Association, published a series 
of pamphlets intended primarily for use by teachers in the schools. 
The Service Center has been discontinued and its activities absorbed 


into the regular program of the AHA and the series has been reorgan- _ 


ized to allow for a still wider appeal and usefulness. 

The AHA Pamphlets will abandon the essentially bibliographical 
approach of most of the earlier series and will offer instead concise, 
readable, and stimulating essays, narrative and critical. These essays 
will summarize the most recent interpretations, and select, critical 
bibliographies will be included. Handsomely designed, yet inexpensive, 
the pamphlets should appeal to anyone interested, as professional 
scholar or as general reader, in history and should prove useful as well 
for supplementary classroom reading. Some pamphlets will be revisions 
of items in the old series; some, though by the ‘same authors, will be 
entirely rewritten to conform to the new program, while a large number 
of new pamphlets will be added. Price: $100 each 


Available Spring 1972 

101 Ray Allen Billington 240 William T. Hagan 
The American Frontier The Indian in American 
Thesis: Attack and Defense History 

212 George E. Mowry 
The Progressive Era, 241 Franklin D. Scott 
1900-1920: The Reform Emigration and Immigration 
Persuasion 

222 Harvey L. Carter 403 Harold J. Grimm 
Far Western Frontiers The Reformation 


Discussions on Teaching will be a series devoted to problems of 
particular interest to teachers in the schools. It will cover questions 
of interpretation, method, and approaches suitable to the modern 
classroom. 


Available Spring 1972: 1 Paul L. Ward 
Elements of Historical 
Thinking 


(Pamphlets in the old Service Center series will continue to be 
available until supplies are exhausted or until they are replaced in 
the new series.) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
400 A Street S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003 
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Lists of Doctoral Dissertations in History 


Sets of the mimeographed Supplements, Number 6-ı1, to the 1970 List of 
Doctoral Dissertations in History are available at $1.00 the set. These Sup- 
plements list the titles of dissertations in progress that were registered with 
the Association between May 15, 1971 and May 15, 1972; the titles of com- 
pleted dissertations that were reported during that period, and changes and 
deletions to the printed Lists. The Lists for 1964, 1967, and 1970 are also 
available at the prices indicated below. | 


TT 


Ph.D. Dissertations 

American Historical Association 
400 A Street S. E. 

Washington, D. C. 20003 


lenclose____________ (check or money order) in payment for 


Supplements 6-11 to the 1970 List 
$1.00 the set 


1964 List 1965 List 1970 List 
$1.50 each $2.00 each $3.00 each 


Name (please print) 





Address 





Zip Code 
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CHANGING 
YOUR 


ADDRESS? 





If you are planning to move, please 
let us know six weeks before chang- 
ing your address. Attach address la- 
bel and fill in your name and new 


address below. This will ensure 





prompt service on your subscription. 


Name 


New address 
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1972 
Bancroft Prize Winners 
from Oxford 


y y Vs 


THE EUROPEAN 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


The Northern Voyages 


Samuel Eliot Morison 


“A great book by a great historian. ... He has addressed a subject of the 
most confused character, filled with good, bad, and imaginary actors, 
the whole put into a state of interpretive confusion by assorted histo- 
rians, fanatics, and crackpots. Yet he has not only made sense of it but he 
has made it sing." — WILCOMB E. WASHBURN, Virginia Quarterly Review. 
210 halftones, 17 maps. $15.00 


THE MATHERS 


Three Generations of Puritan Intellectuals, 1596-1728 


Robert Middlekauff 


"[An] impressive book... . a work of original, personal, creative scholar- 
ship. . . . [Middlekauff's] chapters on seventeenth-century Chiliasm, on 
typology, and on the historical consciousness are excellent; his explana- 
tion of the Mathers’ Christology is unequalled. . . . Superb intellectual 
history [that] reverses the judgment of two and a half centuries and 
explores Cotton Mather's intellectual achievements as never before." 

— MICHAEL G. HALL, William and Mary Quarterly $12.50 


Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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The AHR and the AHA: An Editorial 


The financial crisis through which the American Historical Association is 
passing results in part from the inflationary pinch in which every organiza- 
tion finds itself these days. To that general problem, however, are added 
two pressures more specific to the AHA: one, the marked increase in activi- 
ties and services over recent years; the other, the academic recession, which 
has brought a leveling off in number of members and in anticipated dues 
income. The cash balance with which the business office must operate is 
far from adequate, and at times in the past fiscal" year meeting payrolls and 
printing bills has been, as Wellington said of Waterloo, "a damned nice 
thing—the nearest run thing you ever saw in your life." At least qualitatively, 
the AHA has shared a situation all too familiar in parts of the university 
world. 

The search for economy goes on constantly at the Washington head- 
quarters these days, but prices continue to rise, and it is clear that cheese- 
paring alone—even rather brutal cheeseparing—is not going to remedy the 
situation. Merely gaining reasonable security for ordinary day-to-day opera- 
tions, let alone a sufficiency to allow for coping with emergencies or expand- 
ing into new services, must depend on increasing income. And that means 
primarily increasing the number of members and subscribers. 

The Council is considering means of bettering performance on both 
these counts. It may be useful in the interval, however, to say something 
about the role of the AHR in the financial affairs of the AHA. The AHR 
is the largest and most expensive single operation within the AHA: the 
biggest bills the AHA pays are printing bills for the AHR, and a little 
under 40 per cent of the salary allocation in the headquarters staff goes to 
the AHR. But there are less immediately obvious ways in which the AHR 
figures in the financial picture. It is to those interrelations and their im- 
plications that this editorial is directed. 


BASIC FINANCE 


Although the AHR means large outlays for printing and salaries, the AHR 
also produces large amounts of revenue, revenue that would simply not 
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exist if the AHR did not exist. Two sources of this revenue are major 
items in the AHA balance sheet: 

(1) Subscription revenue—that is, money paid by libraries and other 
institutions for the 4H R—runs well over $140,000 per year. 

(2) Advertising revenue yields somewhat less, but if a modest anticipated 
rise in advertising rates does not adversely affect the volume of advertising, 
anticipated income from this source may begin to approach the income 
from subscriptions. 

In the calculations that follow, only these two clearly definable and meas- 
urable items are used as AH R-generated income. But additional sources 
of revenue that arise solely from the AHR include: 

(1) A relatively small income from sales of back copies. 

(2) Income from permissions to reprint articles, and from royalties on 
the reprinting and microreproduction of the entire journal. 

(3) Income from promotional activities. Over the past three years copies 
of the AHR sent to libraries have carried two coupons. At a total cost for 
printing and insertion of under $3,000, this campaign has secured more 
than 1,650 new members, just under two-fifths of them regular members 
and the remainder student members—a net yield of more than $16,000. 

(4) Finally, an indeterminate amount must be reckoned for those mem- 
berships held by persons who join the AHA only because they want to 
receive the AHR. Present constitutional provisions do not allow individuals 
to subscribe separately. 

Two conclusions follow: Subscription and advertising revenue alone 
cover about 7o per cent of the total cost of producing the AHR (including 
distributed overhead), a proportion that would rise somewhat if the other 
sources of AH R-generated income could be taken into account. It follows, 
using the membership circulation for the issue for June 1972 and including 
salaries and office overhead in total cost, that, in effect, no more than $6.50 
(and probably somewhat less) of a member's dues pays for the five issues 
of the AH R he receives each year. T'his sum invites favorable comparison, 
considering size, coverage, and quality, with any other learned journal 
to which a member may subscribe. 

Some consideration must be given to a large increase in resources made 
available in 1969. In that year the AHA severed its connection with the 
Macmillan Company. From 1895 to 1969 the AHR was published by Mac- 
millan, under a contract that was singularly generous when the journal was 
founded and its future uncertain. Macmillan never provided any editorial 
services under that contract: they were the responsibility of the managing 
editor and his then very small staff. To this end the Macmillan Company 
contributed $2,400 per year, the salary of an assistant editor in 1895. (It 
might be pointed out, at the risk of a mutiny in the present staff, that that 
sum was the equivalent in purchasing power of perhaps $12,000 in 1970.) 
The services the publisher provided were maintaining the list of subscribers, 
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but not of AHA members; handling financial and contractual (but not 
editorial) matters with the printer; and securing the advertising. The Mac- 
millan Company also agreed to absorb any losses the AHR might incur. In 
return the board of editors (and, after the sale of the journal in 1917, the 
AHA) agreed to pay the publisher a 10 per cent commission on advertising 
secured and one-third of the net income (if any) of the journal. 

These terms, including the payment of $2,400 for editorial services, were 
still in effect in 1968. But by that time Macmillan was receiving some $7,000 
in agency fees and some $30,000 as its share of the net income. When the 
AHA became its own publisher in 1969 that money became immediately 
available to the AHA and the AHR. The money made possible expansion 
of the staff and services of the AHR and improvement of the salary scale 
and accompanying fringe benefits for the entire AHA staff. The AHR had 
long been working with an entirely inadequate staff, in terms of numbers, 
and under routine pressure so great that there was no possibility of expand- 
ing and improving the scholarly usefulness of the journal or of finding time 
for long-range planning: the editing was done, the deadlines were met, and 
that was all. The salaries were scandalously low—-and this in a city where 
decent academic scales (all that we have aspiréd to) are inevitably at a 
disadvantage compared with what government and private agencies pay. 
Without the expansion of staff that this change permitted, none of the 
improvements in the AHR in the last few years would have been possible; 
and members of the AHA must feel some relief in knowing that their 
association no longer presumes upon the selfsacrifice of its staff. The 
work load is still heavy and deadlines still press, but we are no longer using 
sweated labor. 

One final point must be made about basic finance. Over the three fiscal 
years from 1969 to 1972, the advertising and subscription revenue from the 
AHR has gone up by roughly 50 per cent. Over the same period the per- 
centage of total AHA revenue ascribable to these two AHR items alone 
has risen from about 27 per cent to g2 per cent. Meanwhile, the total ex- 
penditures on the AHR (including distributed overhead) have remained 
virtually constant as.a proportion of total AHA expenditure, falling from 
an even 46 per cent to 45.3 per cent. Taking actual amounts of money, 
from the fiscal year ı969-70 to the fiscal year 1970-71, total expend- 
itures for the AHR rose by roughly $42,000, while its income from ad- 
vertising and subscriptions rose by roughly $45,000—1more than covering 
the increased expenditure, even without taking into account the money 
made available by the termination of the Macmillan contract and without 
drawing more heavily than before on dues income. The increase in ex- 
penditures on the AHR from 1970-71 to 1971-72 was roughly $25,000, 
while income from advertising and subscriptions rose by almost half again 
as much, by some $36,000. The additional revenues the AH R has generated 
have in good part gone to support expanded AHA operations. 
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OPERATING COSTS 


Since 1968 the editors of the AH. R have made a number of changes in èdi- 
torial policy and practice. 

(1) The review articles are probably the most immediately evident in- 
novation, one apparently much welcomed. Review articles have, of course, 
increased the amount of space devoted to articles. 

(2) The bibliographical services have been markedly altered. A bibliog- 
rapher has been added to the staff of the AHR (though a part of his time 
goes to important AHA activities); he has introduced a number of technical 
changes while securing far more systematic coverage in the lists of periodical 
articles. We anticipate that other changes in the near future will make pos- 
sible yet more efficient and sophisticated services. A future editorial will 
directly address the question of the obligations and accomplishments of 
the AHA and the AHR in the field of bibliographical control. 

(3) Promotional campaigns have been launched to increase memberships 
and subscriptions, an effort that will grow as we gain time, resources, and 
experience to allow the careful planning that must underlie such work. 

(4) A good many technical reforms have improved the effectiveness of the 
operations within the AHR staff. They include ways of keeping down the 
printer's charges for authors' alterations; more systematic handling of the 
extremely complicated matter of copyright and permissions, along with 
more generous financial provision for the authors of articles involved; 
rationalization and simplification of copyediting procedures; and improved 
filing and record keeping. 

As the proportional figures above suggest, these changes have been made 
with a steady eye to cost-effectiveness, as well as to a careful assessment of 
their scholarly usefulness. 

By all odds the most striking change that has been made in the AHR is 
the redesign that took effect in February 1971. While the welcome accorded 
this new format, within the AHA and outside it, has been overwhelmingly 
favorable, some members have continued to be plagued by doubts about 
the wisdom of such a departure at precisely che time the AHA was entering 
a period of financial stringency. This concern has been anticipated and 
answered on earlier occasions, both in the AHR and in the report of the 
managing editor for 1971. But, as the question of whether we can afford 
such luxury persists, a fuller, more prominent explanation is called for. 

'The problem of controlling printing costs is a very difficult one, inasmuch 
as, in recent years, operating costs in the printing industry have risen some 
5 to 7 per cent annually. At the same time significant technological changes 
have been taking place. These have offered opportunities to control costs 
but have in some instances required changing specifications. ‘The production 
cost of any publication is determined by the cumulative effect of three fac- 
tors—-physical specifications, design esthetics, and quantity of material. We 
can examine each of these factors as they apply to the AHR. 
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PHYSICAL SPECIFICATIONS: In close consultation with our printer, we have 
undertaken a number of technological changes. 

(1) Beginning with the issue for December 1968 we changed from the 
traditional book-sewn binding to adhesive binding, at a considerable saving. 

(2) We are now using computerized composition to set and store indexes, 
thus making possible the publication of cumulative indexes, at five-year 
instead of ten- or twenty-year intervals, without the necessity for resetting. 

(3) The lists of periodical articles are being set by computer, allowing 
some slight saving in cost, greater ease of proofreading, and far greater 
capacity for control and retrieval and for future flexibility of service. 

(4) We have converted from sheetfed letterpress to web offset printing. 
A number of consequences—and opportunities—have flowed from this 
basic transformation. 

(a) Paper. The paper presently used for the AHR is cheaper, though no 
less permanent, than the basic text stock used in the old format. The web 
offset process allows us to print illustrations on the same kind of paper 
used for text matter. Because advertisers have always required the pos- 
sibility of illustration, the old format and technique required the use of 
a different, much more expensive coated stock*for the advertising section. 
This use of two kinds of paper in the old AHR was not only costly, it 
was by general agreement ugly and caused more than a few crises in 
laying out advertising and front matter. 
(b) Illustrations. The use of pictures in the text, prohibitively expensive 
with the old methods, is relatively inexpensive with the new. It costs 
much less to prepare a page of illustrative material for a web offset press 
than it does to set a page of type. The printer's charges for preparing 
illustrations have averaged around fifty to seventy-five dollars for each 
issue. 
(c) Cost. The most expensive single issue ever produced, in terms of 
printing cost per copy, was that for October 1968, using the old process 
and format: $1.25 per copy for 432 pages of editorial text and g2 of 
advertising. In the report of the managing editor for 1971 it was pointed 
out that the average per-copy cost of the last three issues printed by 
letterpress in the old design was just under $.98, while the average per- 
copy cost of the first three issues printed by offset in the new design was 
just over $.93, although the general level of printing costs rose thát year; 
the amount of material in each set of three issues was, so nearly as 1t 
can be calculated, roughly the same. Another comparison follows. Con- 
structed on the basis of groups of five issues running from October 
through June, this table represents the organization of volumes prior to 
volume 76 rather than the present organization, which corresponds to 
the calendar year. But we gain in comparability over a four-year period 
and perhaps to some extent from the coinciding of this definition of the 
volume year with the AHA fiscal year. 
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Total pages of text Average printing 
per volume cost per copy 
1968-69 1828 1.06 
1969-70" 1565 . 97 
1970-71? 1634 :95 
1971-72 1757 1.04 





* Shift to web offset printing with the issue for June 1970. 
» Shift to new format with the issue for February 1971. 


In summary, while printing costs have been rising, we are currently benefit- 
ing from an average printing cost per copy that is certainly no more than 
it was four years ago and is probably less. In terms of dollars, it is equivalent 
to at least a 20 per cent reduction over the four-year period. And we believe 
we are producing a better journal. The wisdom of our approach has been 
reinforced by the fact that we will have no increase in printing price in 
the coming year. We continue to look aggressively at new technologies and 
methods in a continual effort to control costs without sacrificing quality. 


Desicw EstHerics: There is no question but that the AHR can be produced 
more cheaply. Smaller type sizes could be used, but the journal would be 
proportionately less readable. We could use still cheaper paper, but it would 
not look or wear as well, and its shelf life would in all probability be limited. - 
It is in this connection that questions of technology and economics come 
together with questions of design. 

The change in technology dictated redesign at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, to gain still further economies as well as to take fullest esthetic 
advantage of the new methods. By way of illustration, we may raise two 
questions that have been asked about the design. 

(1) Are we not wasting paper on bigger pages and wide margins? When 
the AHR was printed in its old size on the web offset press—the issues for 
June through December ı970—the copies had to be trimmed down; paper 
was thus wasted as scrap. We now take the fullest advantage of the size of 
the press. This determines the margins in the length of the page. Some 
saving in paper could be attained by narrowing the width margins. But to 
do so would produce a page with a rather queer shape. The present length 
of the line used in printing articles is the longest the linotype machine will 
set, and given the type size we are using, it is also probably the longest 
line that the eye can tolerate readily, in purely psychological terms. If the 
wider margins in the articles sections are a luxury, it is a very small one and 
pleasing as well; practically, they make the text easier to read in a book 
of this size. Material other than articles is now printed in double columns 
and in smaller type than in the old format; this means a very considerable 
gain in the amount of print on the page over what we used to manage. 
Together with the redesign of the headings, particularly in the review sec- 
tion, these changes in format mean a markedly more efficient use of paper. 
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(2) How can we afford such a luxurious and elegant cover? The relative 
cheapness of using pictures has already been explained, but the glossy 
paper seems to stick in some readers' minds as the quintessence of extrava- 
gance. They are unaware that our paper cost for the journal itself is sig- 
nificantly lower than was the case in the old format, with savings that are 
scarcely eroded by the cost of the coated stock used for the covers. A cover 
for a copy of the AHR costs about a penny more than we paid for the old 
fraying and faded blue cover. The gain in durability is obvious, that in 
attractiveness should be equally obvious; and together with all our other 
economies they surely warrant a marginal increase in expenditure on this 
one item. 

To sum up, one must make choices between esthetics and economics. As 
an editorial staff we have worked. hard to understand the economic alterna- 
tives, to take the best advice available to us, and to make judgments that 
are sound both as to cost and as to appearance. Everyone knows that the 
cheapest product available is not invariably the best buy, and a cheaply 
produced journal is not going to attract readers, advertisers, or contribu- 
tors. On this score, the new design seems to have made as well as saved 
money. Subscriptions have increased; the response to the coupon solicita- 
tion rose noticeably with the new design; perhaps most important of all, 
the level of advertising sold has held remarkably steady at a time when 
the publishing business has been cutting back on advertising budgets. The 
new printing methods, moreover, make the preparation of advertising copy 
easier, more flexible, and more certain; and a comparison of advertising in 
the new and old formats will quickly reveal how much more attractively 
designed the advertisements are—a direct consequence of the altered meth- 
ods and design. 

Even more important, the new design has proved more attractive to the 
AH R's audience—and not merely in an esthetic sense. The use of illustra- 
tion has made it possible to attract a kind of article that would not have 
come to the AHR before, as it has made possible the enrichment of more 
traditional articles through a valuable but hitherto prohibitively expensive 
category of evidence. Of the truth of this statement the present issue is a 
remarkable confirmation. What is more, every evidence that has come into 
the Washington office has indicated a much higlier degree of interest on 
the part of readers. Since the primary purpose of the AHR is scholarly com- 
munication, this last should be the only justification needed for the changes 
we have made, but it is pleasant to know that the better fulfillment of our 
central purpose could be accomplished with the added advantage of eco- 
nomic gain. 


QUANTITY OF MATERIAL: It is apparent from the table above that the AHR, 
after dropping back in size in 1969, has crept steadily up again. To some 
extent this has been deliberate. The present editors determined to try a 
greater flexibility than was possible before with respect to length of articles 
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accepted and length of book reviews. There is no doubt, at least in the 
managing editor's mind, that this decision is completely justified from a 
scholarly point of view. It has been possible to give fuller attention and 
argument to important books, while gaining in the use of space by increas- 
ing resort to joint reviews. The greater amplitude allowed to authors of 
articles has been well used. Since the size of a given issue of the AHR is 
committed about a year in advance of its publication, the unusually large 
issue (by recent measures) for October 1971 was in press before the serious 
situation presented by the fiscal year 1970-71 was known. Readers will 
note a slimming down in some current and future issues; strict limitations 
have been put on the length of communications; fewer review articles will 
be published than we had hoped; on occasion the number of articles in an 
issue will drop from four to three or even two, at least partly in an effort 
to cope with a backlog of reviews that is building up. Some economy will 
result, but it will not be very great: a few pages here and there do not bring 
about a financial revolution. 

A number of more drastic possibilities have been raised by members of 
the AHA and have been steadily in the minds of the editors. It is important 
to consider what such changes, if implemented, might mean. 

(1) Dropping back from five issues per year to four. To cut a yearly 
volume to four issues would deny the AHA some $20,000-$25,000 in 
advertising revenue, almost exactly the cost of printing the issue. To do 
that would necessitate reducing the subscription rate as well, for subscribers 
pay only for the AHR and cannot be asked, by means of an indirect and 
ill-concealed rate increase, to subsidize the activities of the AHA. But even 
if there were no loss of income from subscriptions, the only sure gain from 
dropping one issue per year would be the saving of perhaps three thousand 
dollars for wrapping and postage, and much of that saving would un- 
doubtedly be eaten up by increased postage on the remaining four issues, 
as they would each be considerably larger. Cutting out one issue would 
mean no saving in staff cost. The present members of the staff—some of 
whom also carry responsibilities for other publications and activities of 
the AHA—are stretched to (or beyond) the limit in putting out five issues; 
putting out four somewhat larger ones would not decrease the need for 
labor, but would merely redistribute it slightly in the calendar. Indeed it 
could be argued that the best economic course for the AHR would be to 
keep approximately the same amount of material in a volume and move to 
six issues per year. But that is not feasible with the present size of staff, 
and it is uncertain that the additional revenue generated by a sixth issue 
would cover the needed additions to staff. 

(2) Cut the size of the journal drastically, whatever the number of issues. 
To do that would effect major economies in both staff and printing costs. 
But it would also completely transform the nature of the journal. 

(a) 'The number of significant broad-scale articles we publish is already 
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at about the lowest level consistent with maintaining the journal’s 
obligation to cover all fields of history. To impose draconian limits on 
the size of articles might very well mean losing articles we would other- 
wise get; hence, little reduction can be counted on in that area. 

(b) A likely candidate for the axe would be the bibliographical service. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that the present lists of articles, 
approximately 260 pages a year, cost the member about $.65 of his dues 
money. Abolishing the operation would save us 10 per cent of our over- 
all costs. But if the bibliographical function were to vanish in an economy 
drive, nothing would take its place in providing notification of current 
periodical publication. To be sure, some fields are served, with varying 
success, by other journals and bibliographies. But what the AHR has 
been doing, for all fields of history, is unique. 

(c) On the reviewing side no very great saving could be accomplished 
by reimposing the strict four-hundred-word limit that used to obtain. 
Real economy in this area would arise only by moving from a com- 
prehensive to a highly selective reviewing policy—the form of reviewing 
that is practiced by every other historical journal in this country. Again 
much would be lost: perhaps half to three-quarters of books of the kind 
currently reviewed would be passed over and left to specialized journals, 
who might in their turn pass them over or touch on them only lightly; 
a good many foreign books that now come only to the AHR would 
simply not be reviewed in this country at all. Without claiming that the 
reviewing in the AHR is incapable of improvement, either in coverage 
or quality, we insist that in its present form it provides a service that, 
like the bibliographical operation, is vital to scholarship. 

(d) Finally, it must be remembered that there is no other journal like 
the AHR. If, to paraphrase, the AHR were to lose all its distinctiveness 
by losing half its grossness, it might lose a great deal more besides. It 
would be less attractive to a number of readers who prize it for its com- 
prehensiveness, to librarians who value its service as a record, and— 
crucially—to advertisers. It is impossible to predict what loss of mem- 
bership and subscriptions might result, but that there would be loss 
seems certain. "That loss might very well wipe out whatever gains were 
made by the economies. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


The AHR cannot promise any windfalls to match those stemming from 
the change in publishers in 1969 or from the new technology and the 
accompanying redesign in 1970-71. The staff can promise to continue 
to seek economies in operation and to find ways of increasing the income 
that the AHR itself generates. Certain economies beyond those already 
mentioned are being effected for the duration of the current crisis: 
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(1) One of the two meetings of the board of editors has been cancelled, 
as it was last year, although omitting this meeting necessarily increases 
staff work and inhibits effective planning. 

(2) Funds for staff travel have been sharply reduced, even though at- 
tendance at scholarly meetings is an important way of recruiting articles 
and advertising, an aid to promotion, and the best means of extending 
the personal acquaintance so important to the effective working of the 
AHR, as a broadly based journal and as the principal publication of the 
major scholarly association in our discipline. 

(8) Some improvements in our internal operations (for example, im- 
proved organization of a sadly outdated reviewer file) are sufficiently 
expensive that they must be stretched out over a longer period than we 
anticipated two years ago. 

(4) Effective this past February, the board of editors decided, with 
great reluctance, to do away with the modest honorarium the AHR had 
offered (without advertising the fact) to authors of articles. It was only 
five dollars per printed page, and it helped to cover some typing and 
postage costs for authors. But it seemed better to save two or three thousand 
dollars a year there than tó accept the alternative of doing away with the 
minimum quota of reprints we provide to authors of articles. 

These small sums may mount up to something useful, but they are not 
going to solve the AHA's problems. 

The present editors and staff of the AHR have, we believe, turned in a 
remarkable record of improved services, greater attractiveness, and genuine 
economy. With a stable and highly professional staff, a clearly defined 
purpose, and a commanding position in the profession and in the market 
place, the AHR will continue, so long as its present management is con- 
cerned with it, to be a journal of the highest quality and broadest interest. 
It will be maintained as well at the highest possible level of efficiency, 
both in organization and in cost. It is of course open to the AHA to decide 
to alter the essential nature of the journal in favor of other activities. 
But that would be a decision of great complexity, with consequences that 
would far outrun any obvious shortrun gains in money. It is hoped that 
this editorial will have made clear, not only the rationale and accomplish- 
ments of changes in policy implemented over the past four years, but 
the ‚possible consequences of a radically different definition of the journal 
and of its place within the American Historical Association and the pro- 
fession of history in America. 


The Florentine Palace as Domestic Architecture 





RICHARD A. GOLDTHWAITE 


RENAISSANCE FLORENCE experienced a building boom probably more 
spectacular than that undergone by any other city in Europe throughout 
the Middle Ages. From the second half of the fourteenth century to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century construction was a general phenome- 
non throughout the city in all spheres of life—ecclesiastical, public, and 
private. Besides the completion of the cathedral, one of the largest 
churches in Christendom, with its great dóme by Brunelleschi, the 
churches and monastic buildings of most of the dozen or so major orders 
in the city were largely, if not completely, remade. Almost a dozen new 
charitable institutions (ospedali) and many more, smaller convents were 
founded; and almost all the city's churches underwent some kind 
of architectural modification. At the same time a number of guilds 
erected new halls; and then, above all, there were the palazzi, the large 
private town houses of rich patricians, and their villas outside the city 
gates. All this building would be remarkable in any circumstance, but it 
is especially so in the case of Florence, inasmuch as the city, far from 
expanding, had experienced in the course of the fourteenth century such a 
drop in its population that by the beginning of the fifteenth century it 
was less than half the size it had been at the time of Dante—and it showed 
no signs of very dynamic growth throughout the period of the Renais- 
sance. What is most remarkable is that this veritable building boom 
occurred during a period of stylistic innovation that marks one of the 
most glorious moments in the history of architecture.* 


An earlier version of this article was delivered at a conference on the Renaissance at Wellesley 
College in February 1970. Additional research in Italy was made possible by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

1 The subject of the building of Renaissance Florence has hardly been touched by scholarship. 
A good general view is to be found in Gene Brucker, Renaissance Florence (New York, 1969), 
ch. 1. There is nothing comparable to the treatments of the medieval Tuscan city in W. Braunfels, 
Mittelalterliche Stadtbaukunst in der Toscana (2d ed.; Berlin, 1959) and in Enrico Guidoni, 
Arte & urbanistica in Toscana, 1000-1315 (Rome, 1971); but for some provocative ideas, see 
P. Francastel, “Imagination et réalité dans l'architecture civile de ’400,” Homage à Lucien 
Febure—Évential de l'histoire vivante, 2 (Paris, 1953): 195-206. For the later sixteenth century, 
see Giorgio Spini, "Architettura e politica nel principato mediceo del Cinquecento," Rivista 
storica italiana, 33 (1971): 792-845. An impressive list of buildings attributed to the Michelozzo 
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Private construction was by far the major sector of this building boom; 
perhaps as many as a hundred palaces were built in the course of the 
fifteenth century. In the history of art they represent an important stage 
in the elevation of domestic architecture to the realm of the fine arts 
and the introduction of a palace style that was picked up by the rest 
of Italy as well as all of Europe and imitated for the next three centuries. 
In the history of the city it is obvious that the total effect of the building 
of so many such vast works of art was the transformation of the physical 
appearance of the medieval city into the Florence we know today. Four- 
teenth-century descriptions of the city hardly mention private buildings; 
but for Benedetto Dei, writing about 1470, they were as important as 
public buildings in contributing to the glory of his “Fiorenza bella";? 
and a half century later Varchi almost tripled Dei's list of thirty notable 
palaces, adding that if one were to name merely those built after Dei wrote 
one "would have too much to do."? For Florentines at the time all this 
palace building clearly had a dramatic effect on the appearance of their city. 

As much of an impression as the building of palaces made on contempo- 
raries and as prominent as the palaces are even today on the Florentine 
scene, they have not been big enough to impress scholars. Even as art 
objects, to take the most salient aspect of the palaces, they constitute 
what one of the best architectural historians of Florence has called a 
no-man's land.* Almost all such structures are anonymous as works of 
art; they have not even been adequately cataloged. In these circum- 
stances it goes without saying that we know hardly anything about the 
evolution of palace style in the Renaissance From an economic point 


circle alone is to be found in Howard Saalman, “The Palazzo Communale in Montepulciano: An 
Unknown Work by Michelozzo," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, 28 (1965): 44-46. The standard 
bibliographical guide to printed materials for churches and other ecclesiastical buildings is 
Walter and Elisabeth Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz (Frankfurt, 1952-55); but the catalog of 
buildings in general by Walther Limburger, Die Gebáude von Florenz (Leipzig, 1910), is inade- 
quate and long outdated. It is to be hoped that the recent international effort to inventory 
surviving urban buildings of the Middle Ages and the early Renaissance will arouse some 
interest in the urban development of Florence, See Robert S. Lopez, “Enquête sur l'architecture 
domestique et civile," in Les constructions civiles d'intérét public dans les villes d'Europe au 
Moyen Age et sous l’Ancien Régime et leur financement (Pro Civitate, série Histoire, no. 27 
[1969]), annexe, 7-12. 

? Benedetto Dei, "Cronache," Archivio di Stato di Firenze (hereafter ASF), MSS, no. 119, fol. 
84V. 

3 Benedetto Varchi, Storia fiorentina (Florence, 1888), bk. 9, sec. 38. Other Florentines who 
mention specific palaces are Francesco Baldovinetti (C. von Fabriczy, "Aus dem Gedenkbuch 
Francesco Baldovinetti,” Repertorium. für Kunstwissenschaft, 28 [1905]: 539-44); Antonio Billi 
(Il libro di Antonio Billi, ed. Carl Frey [Berlin, 1892]; "Il libro di Antonio Billi,” ed. C. von 
Fabriczy, Archivio storico italiano, 7 [1891]: 299-368); and Agostino Lapini (Diario fiorentino, 
ed. G. Odoardo Corazzini [Florence, 1900]). 

* Howard Saalman, “The Authorship of the Pazz Palace," Art Bulletin, 46 (1964): 388. 

5 The catalog of Limburger with all of its inadequacies remains the most complete bibliog- 
raphy of printed materials; but Carocci’s unpublished "Elenco degli edifizi monumentali” 
(1896) in the library of the Museo di Firenze com'era (shelf mark 25.D.27) is also useful. There 
is, however, a recent catalog of those palaces with decorated facades in Gunther and Christel 
Thiem, Toskanische Fassaden-Dekoration in Sgrafiio und Fresko, 14. bis 17. Jahrhundert 
(Munich, 1964). A new series of fascicles, T'utta Firenze ieri e oggi, which began publication in 
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Fig. 1. This detail of Bonsignori's aerial view of Florence in the late sixteenth century shows quite clearly 
how little built up some areas were, even those right in the center of the city. Photograph: Alinari. 
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of view these palaces are an even bigger unknown. The construction of 
so many of them represented a significant shift in investment habits of 
the rich and at the same time provided a considerable stimulus to the 
internal economy of the city; yet none of this has ever been taken up by 
economic historians in their continuing and for the most part fruitless 
debates over the state of the Florentine economy.* Finally, the palace 
remains as big an unknown as a social phenomenon with respect to its 
function as a home—and what was a palace after all if not a home? It is 
the social aspect of the palace that is the subject of this article, and I 
offer it as the prolegomenon to the study of the palace not as an art 
object that marked a new era in taste but as a home that performed a new 
function in society. 


IN THE COMMUNAL ERA the distinguishing feature of a great family's 
presence in the city was the concentration of the households of its various 
members in the same vicinity so that the family as a whole had a geo- 
graphic identity in the city.” The great monuments of private architecture 
were in fact those structures that represented the families” collective 
public status and expressed their outward involvement in communal 
affairs. These structures were principally the great towers, where families 
defended themselves in their violent feuds with one another, and the 
open loggias on the streets, where residents assembled for public cere- 
monies in more tranquil times. The tower and the loggia served impor- 
tant public functions for the communal consorteria and symbolized its 
broad sociability and its internal cohesion in an era when public authority 
was still very feeble; and they were the focus of the family's location in 
the city. Even after the heyday of tower building, however, "new" families 
still tended to cluster together as they proliferated and grew in importance 
in business and politics. The Strozzi, for instance, at the opening of the 
fourteenth century bought up properties concentrated in the area of the 
present piazza Strozzi including the piazza itself, which was bound by 
agreements among all the Strozzi to be preserved forever as their property;* 
1971 is providing the popular market with a very full photographic coverage of palaces; an- 
other series has begun with Mario Bucci and Raffaello Bencini, Palazzi di Firenze, introduzione 
all'architettura. Quartiere S. Croce (Florence, 1971). This is not the place to present a full 
bibliography of the literature on the purely stylistic problems of Florentine palaces; but for 
two different general interpretations see Walter Paatz, "Ein antikischer Stadthaustypus im 


mittelalterlichen Italien,” Römisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, 3 (1939): 129-40, and 
Bernhard Patzak, Palast und Villa in Toscana: Versuch einer Entwicklungsgeschichte (Leipzig, 
1912-18). 

6 ln Florence it was in the construction industry and woodworking (which would include 
furniture) that the artisan class showed the greatest growth between 1352 and 1551. Pietro 
Battara, La popolazione di Firenze alla metà del '5oo (Florence, 1935), 85. 

7 An attempt to locate these family areas in the thirteenth century has been made by F. J. 
Carmody, “Florence: Project for a Map, 1250-1296,” Speculum, 19 (1944): 39749. 

8 There are a few surviving fragmentary records of the purchase of parts of the piazza by 
several Strozzi in 1926, along with a seventeenth-century copy of their agreement to maintain 
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and the area became permanently identified with their presence. In the 
earlier period these family residential areas may have been something 
like great compounds, even architecturally enclosing the entire family 
and offering the possibility of being sealed off in times of public unrest. 
The sixteenth-century aerial view of the city by Bonsignori in which 
formal arches serve as entrance-ways to some side streets suggests that areas 
that may have corresponded to the concentration of residences of par- 
ticular families achieved identity through architecture. With the possible 
exception of the so-called loggia of the Cerchi, no such archways survive 
today in Florence (although in Venice such structures can still be seen).? 

Towers, loggias, family residential concentrations—these were the 
features of private architecture in the era of the commune. Individual 
buildings or palaces, although sometimes quite large, were not in them- 
selves prominent monuments. Contemporaries do not even bother to 
mention them in their descriptions of the city.” Such buildings had little 
of what can properly be termed style; hence they lacked esthetic identity. 
Facades were often made of rusticated stone, but there was little variety 
and a minimum of decorative elements. At the street level there was 
usually a row of arched openings for entrances and shops (archi da 
bottega, as they are referred to in the documents) that ran continuously 
from building to building, so that the identity of each was somewhat 
lost in the continuity of the motif. Furthermore, to judge from the 
literary evidence of their destruction by fire and flood, riot and political 
vendetta, these earlier buildings could not have been very substantial 
structures. The worst fire was the holocaust of 1304, which, according to 
Villani, destroyed more than 1,700 buildings; and we have more than 
his testimony for the disaster wrought by the flood of 1333, which swept 
away almost everything along the river. Especially serious was the threat 
of fire, which was so ever-present that Paolo da Certaldo advised keeping 
large sacks and rope about the house so that when the alarm came one 
could collect his personal possessions and make a quick escape. The 
threat of political violence was just as serious: how often it is that the 
political annals tell us about the destruction by mob action of the houses 
of men whose political fortunes had gone awry. Considering all these 
it always as a piazza, with a 1,000 florin penalty to whomever might build on it. ASF, Carte 
strozziane, ser. 3, no. 123, fol. 66; no. 191, fols. 4-12. There are records’ of the acquisition of 
properties in this area by the Strozzi going back to the beginning of the fourteenth century; 
earlier than this they apparently were not concentrated there. See the plan of Carmody, 
"Florence: Project for a Map," passim. 

® An architectural description of Florence about 1300 (with bibliography) has recently been 
made by Ugo Procacci in the Enciclopedia daniesca, 2 (Rome, 1970): s.v. "Firenze: l'aspetto 
urbano di Firenze dai tempi di Cacciaguida a quelli di Dante." 

19 The only private palace mentioned by these early chroniclers is that of the Tossinghi, which 
is described impressively by Malispini: "alto novanta braccia, fatto a colonnelli di marmo, e 
una torre con esso alta braccia centotrenta"; but it was destroyed in 1239, and considering 
the problems of dating Malispini's chronicle we can hardly be sure about the accuracy of the 


description. See Patzak, Palast und Villa in Toscana, vol. 1, bk, 1: 58, where there is a fanciful 
reconstruction of the palace. 
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Fig. 2, left. The palaces of the Mozzi family, 
which probably have undergone much re- 
finishing on the exterior, are among the few 
that survive from an earlier period. With 
their series of arches at street level, their 
unadorned facades, and the base of a tower, 
they represent. something of the anonymity 
of the architecture of earlier palaces. Photo- 
graph: Alinari. 


Fig. 3, below. Domenico Veneziano's 4 Mir- 
acle of St. Zenobius, a mid-fifteenth-century 
street scene. Notice the extensive use of 
wood buttressing (sporti) for protruding up- 
per floors and roofs, a particularly hazardous 
feature that contributed to the prevalence 
of fires in the earlier period. Reproduced by 
permission of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge. 
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aspects of their vulnerability it is not difficult to conclude that many of 
these medieval buildings could not have been the structures their 
successors were. The fifteenth-century biographer of Brunelleschi, look- 
ing back to the historical antecedents of the new palace style of his own 
era, was probably right in commenting that “during that period the 
method of building was very crude as may be observed in contemporary 
and earlier buildings." 

These earlier private buildings not only lacked structural monumental- 
ity and esthetic identity, but for the most part they had no precise func- 
tional identity. They must have been very much like the modern Italian 
palazzo, with shops below and apartments within. With the commercial 
activity of the shops at street level and stairways that opened directly onto 
the streets there was a constant penetration of street life into the palace, 
so that the private and public worlds were not so clearly demarcated. 
Within the palace ownership was frequently divided; and shops, apart- 
ments, and even single rooms could be held by a number of different 
parties not necessarily of the same family.!? Buildings, therefore, did not 
identify single private residences; and conversely, the private household 
—even that of a patrician—did not necessarily have an architectural 
identity. When the very wealthy Messer Pagolo di Baccuccio Vettori 
wrote out in his diary a description of his house, he found that it was 
structurally all jumbled up with his neighbor's, with common walls, shared 
loggias, and division by floors—and he apparently was not very sure of 
being able to get an agreement on what the division actually was." 
A century later Bartolomeo di Tommaso Sassetti (brother of Francesco, 
the rich business associate of the Medici) inherited the family house, or 
palace, as he calls it; but it was hardly a very private and distinct 
building. When the brothers divided it a room that should have re- 
mained part of the house somehow went instead to Francesco's house next 
door. Moreover, the window of an adjacent house was situated in Barto- 


ASF, Carte Riccardi, no. 521 (ricordi of Messer Pagolo di Baccuccio Vettori, 1331-77), fol. 26r. 
Besides this residence, which was in the parish of San Jacopo sopr'Arno, Vettori possessed five 
other houses in the city and seventy-eight rural properties. /bid., fols. 18r-20r. 
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lomeo’s courtyard, and it was possible to enter his house from the win- 
dow.* A product of the fifteenth century, when standards of privacy 
were more highly developed than they had been in the previous century, 
Sassetti eventually bought up these other properties precisely so he could 
close himself off in his own residence. But in the fourteenth century it 
must not have been unusual for even the rich and powerful to live in 
such an architectural hodgepodge. There may in fact be some basis in 
Trecento architectural reality for that marvelous sense of space in the 
Decameron where the continual flow of characters in and out of bed- 
rooms and houses almost defies a definition of privacy. 

It is not until the second half of the fourteenth century that the palace 
begins to come into its own as a distinctive and more conspicuous monu- 
ment with a clearer stylistic and functional definition. In fact, although 
archeological research is still lacking, the few palaces traditionally con- 
sidered medieval are very likely to have actually been built (or much 
rebuilt) after the Black Death. In any case, the pace of building in- 
creased toward the end of the century; and in contrast to the anonymous 
buildings of an earlier era the homes men now built slowly assumed 
something of the individuality of minor works of art. Unfortunately that 
process has never been subjected to a careful morphological analysis. It 
seems to have begun with the esthetic isolation of façades from their 
neighbors by emphasis of the principal entrance and eventually by elim- 
ination of all other openings at the street level. Slowly over the 
next century more possibilities were developed for treatment of the 
entire facade, usually with a complex system of rustication or contrasting 
use of intonico and stone, but sometimes with an elaborate surface 
decoration in fresco or sgraffito; and there was more conscious use of 
decorative elements such as string lines, window moldings, cornices, 
and even pilasters. Inside, too, there were innovations, notably interior 
vaulted staircases, the opening up of a large rectangular courtyard sur- 
rounded by arcaded porticos and loggias, and the beginning of systematic 
planning of internal space. With such ideas as these—all expressed with 
an increasingly classical vocabulary—architects were finally able to endow 
the private Florentine home with what can properly be called style. 

Another dramatic feature of these new homes is the scale on which 
they were built. There were of course very large medieval palaces (if 
one is to accept the traditional but dubious dating of some surviving 
buildings), but even the average Renaissance palace is an extraordinarily 
massive building for a home, a social fact not usually commented on by 
art historians. Henry James, for one, was struck by the sheer height of 
the structures; four centuries after they were built he could still write 
that they were "the tallest habitations in Europe that are frankly and 


14 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 5, no. 1750 (accounts and ricordanze of Bartolomeo di Tommaso 
Sassetti, 1455-71), fols. 181 left, 184 left. 
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amply habitations—not mere shafts for machinery of the American grain- 
elevator pattern.” They are so beautifully proportioned that we can 
easily overlook the fact that their usual elevation of three stories is two, 
perhaps even three, times the height of three-story buildings in our less 
spacious (and less well proportioned) age. Their horizontal extent is no 
less impressive, As we know from tax records (the catasto) in almost all 
cases each palace replaced three or more pre-existing structures, usually 
including the former family residence, Some, in fact, were not altogether 
new constructions but primarily new facades behind which several older 
buildings were simply thrown into a single residence. Virtually all had 
a large open interior space in the form of an arcaded courtyard; and 
many originally had private gardens attached to them, even those in the 
center of the city—so many that both Dei and Varchi considered the 
fact worth mentioning as a distinguishing characteristic of the Florence 
they were describing.15 

The Renaissance palace, in short, represented the esthetic identifica- 
tion of the private home and at the same time a dramatic enlargement 
of residential space. These buildings were more significant. structurally 
as well. Looking at this new generation of palaces today it is hard to 
imagine that flood or fire or even the will of an infuriated mob could 
do much damage to them, and indeed by the fifteenth century we do 
not hear anything more about this kind of destruction in the annals of 
the city. It can be no accident that they increasingly come to be called 
palaces, not simply houses—“a house, or rather a palace," as they are 
described time and time again by their owners in tax declarations and 
private accounts. According to Varchi they were veritable palaces, which 
had "all the ornaments and all the comforts that houses can have, such as 
terraces, loggias, stables, courtyards, hallways and rooms, and above all" 
—he concludes on a more practical note—"if not two, at least one well 
with healthy and fresh water.”1% And the very word palazzo was generally 
reserved by the architectural theorists only for the homes of princes. 

One could speculate on the urban shift, as we would call it today, that 
must have occurred with the building of palaces throughout the city. 
To the extent that they replaced former commercial space, the building 
of so many of them must have had a considerable total effect on the dis- 
location of local commerce, so that in those areas where palaces were 
concentrated—contemporary observers singled out the via Maggio, the 
via dei Servi, the via Tornabuoni, and borgo Pinti—the bustle of street 
life must have been appreciably reduced. A good example of this trans- 
formation is the piazza Strozzi. Although since the early Trecento this 
was the nucleus of the great Strozzi clan, it was also a busy urban area, 
full of many modest houses and shops of all kinds. In the mid-fifteenth 


15 Dei, "Cronache," fols. 29r-35v; Varchi, Storia fiorentina, bk. 9. 
16 Storia fiorentina, bk. 9, sec. 98. 





Fig. 4, above. The Castellani palace, built in the second half of the 
fourteenth century (and later enlarged), represents a stage in the 
development of increased esthetic identification of the palace. Besides 
the somewhat irregular arched openings, the principal entrance becomes 
the central focus of the building; and the rustication of the lower level 
is an additional embellishment, Photograph: Alinari. 


Fig. 5, below. The Pazzi palace, with its contrasting use 
of rustication and intonico and its richly decorated win- 
dow moldings. Photograph: Alinari. 
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Fig. 6, above. Some idea of the scale of Florentine palaces can be 
a ten-story modern building and two palaces, the Bartolini 
and Famin), about the average size of Florentine 
(right) (after Stegmann and Geymüller), the 
Rendering by Implementation, Baltimore. 


had from this comparison of 
(left) (from Grandjean di Montigny 
palaces, and half the short side of the Strozzi 
largest of fifteenth-century palaces (cf. fig. 8). 


Fig. 7, below. The Corsi palace, whose size is typical of Floren- 
tine palaces. Its facade, a combination of intonico and stone, 
represents one of the characteristic stylistic types. The palace 
has no more than a dozen rooms, but notice its size with 
respect to neighboring buildings. Photograph: Brogi-Alinari. 
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century Palla di Palla Strozzi cleared out over a half dozen of these small 
houses (casette, casolari) to erect the palace known as the Strozzino; 
a generation later Filippo di Matteo Strozzi transformed several more 
into a small palace, and by the end of the century over a dozen different 
kinds of shops (along with three buildings identified as patrician 
residences, one complete with tower) were replaced by the great Strozzi 
palace." Altogether, the building of these three palaces, not to mention 
a few others in the same square, removed considerable street activity 
from the vicinity and transformed it into a patrician residential center. 
A more notable instance is the via Maggio, which in the fourteenth 
century was one of the two principal centers of the flourishing wool 
business, the single most important industrial activity in the Florentine 
economy. In the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries it became lined 
with the great palaces that even today make it one of the most authen- 
tic Renaissance streets that survive in all Florence, and with their con- 
struction the bustling trade was removed from the area. One observer 
tells us that these palaces in the via Maggio displaced sixty wool shops, 
and by the mid-sixteenth century only five remained in the entire 
Oltrarno quarter.1* The new palace style, therefore, not only detached 
the private residence from street activity but in some cases at least led 
to a removal of much of that activity from the vicinity, which thereby 
became more strictly residential. In a sense the Renaissance palace was a 
kind of coagulant that reduced the fluidity of medieval urban life with its 
continual interpenetration of the public and private spheres. 

With this newly gained aloof presence on the Florentine scene the pa- 
trician residence moved into its own as the characteristic monument of 
private architecture; and if this was the consequence of the withdrawal of 
the family into a new realm of privacy, so the same social process of involu- 
tion led to the obsolescence of those earlier patrician monuments that had 
formerly symbolized the family's active outward involvement in the 
public affairs of the commune—the tower and the loggia. The towers 
had for the most part disappeared by the fourteenth century primarily 
as a result of the emergence of a new concept of public authority and the 
government's deliberate policy of tearing them down in order to reduce 
the political and military might of the clan. On the other hand, the 
loggia, the public assembly point for the family, simply became out- 
moded as the family itself dissolved? One sixteenth-century chronicler 

17 The property descriptions in the catasto declarations of Palla di Palla Strozzi (not Messer 
Palla di Nofri, as they are identified by Fabriczy) are published by Cornelius von Fabriczy, 
in "Michelozzo di Bartolomeo," Jahrbuch der königlich preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 25 (1904), 
Beiheft, 102-o4. Properties replaced by the palace of Filippo Strozzi are listed in Guido 
Pampaloni, Palazzo Strozzi (Rome, 1963), 44n. 

18"Di poi insino aquesto anno 1520 invia maggio semurato molte chase bellissime ellevato 
via piu di sessanta botteghe dartte dilana ghrosse vi si faceva.” Baldovinetti, "Memoriale," 543. 
For the distribution of wool shops in the mid-sixteenth century sec Pietro Battara, "Botteghe 
e pigioni nella Firenze del '5oo: un censimento industriale e commerciale all'epoca del 


granducato mediceo, Archivio storico italiano, 95 (1937), pt. 2: 9. 
19 For general remarks on loggias, see Guido Carocci et al, Il centro di Firenze: studi storici 
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implies that by his time the loggia was no longer being used;?? and as 
far as we know only two of the new projects for palaces in the Renais- 
sance included loggias. The corner of the Medici palace originally 
opened as a loggia—although the Medici, of course, are never the ap- 
propriate example of patrician practice in general; one could argue that 
their public prominence makes them the exception that proves the 
rule. Still, in the early sixteenth century even they enclosed their loggia.. 
The other example is the loggia of the Rucellai across the street from 
the palace designed by Alberti. Built by the most prominent private 
builder in Renaissance Florence after Cosimo de' Medici, the Rucellai 
loggia was erected on the occasion of a marriage between the two 
families?! It is, however, perhaps the last loggia to have been con- 
structed. When in the early sixteenth century Varchi drew up a list of 
surviving loggias there were only twenty-six names on it.?2 It can be 
ascertained that clearly a third of those had nothing to do with palace 
projects in the fifteenth century, and there is no evidence that it was 
otherwise with the rest. Loggias simply had no more function in the life 
of the patrician family, many of whom walled up these areas to use them 
for other purposes. In the later sixteenth century they were considered 
signs of ancient family nobility by some men who looked with nostalgia 
on these outmoded and disappearing family monuments of a past age. 
Hence, when a Frescobaldi heiress closed up her family's loggia in order 
to make space for four shops, she was accused of avarice and of putting 
utility before honor and respect for ancient tradition?* Sentiment, 
however, could not revive practicality. By the end of the century Borghini, 
commenting on the nobility of these family monuments, was able to 
discern only fourteen, and of these at least six had already been walled 
up or were in ruins.?* Public assembly in the streets was obviously a thing 
of the past for the patrician family, just as it no longer had need for mass 
defensive action in its towers. The new symbol of its status was now the 
residence itself. 


How DO wE EXPLAIN why men felt the urge to build on such a grand 
scale? Perhaps it is obvious that, in part at least, the phenomenon can 
be explained as the desire for public display of private status; and if it 


e ricordi artistici (Florence, 1900), 49-53; Marco Tabarrini, "Le consorterie nella storia fiorentina 
del medio evo," La vita italiana nel Trecento (Milan, 1904), 115-16; Attilo Schiaparelli, La casa 
fiorentina e i suoi arredi nei secoli XIV e XV (Florence, 1908), 67-72; and Patzak, Palast und 
Villa in Toscana, vol. 1, bk. 1:39. 

20 “Nelle loggie, che in questi tempi qualche poco ancor si frequentavano." Filippo Nerli, 
Commentari dei fatti civili occorsi dentro la città di Firenze dall'anno 1215 al 1537 (Florence, 
1859), 1: 62. 

21 Thiem, Toskanische Fassaden-Dekoration, 69-70. 

22 Storia fiorentina, bk. 9, sec. 40. 

23 “Con molto biasimo d'avarizia d'una gentildonna di quella famiglia, anteponendo l'utile 
allhonore e al mantenimento della memoria di tanta antichità.” Baccio Cecchi, "Memorie," 
ed. I. Del Badia, Miscellanea fiorentina di erudizione e storia, 1 (1902): 37. 

24 "Delle famiglie nobili fiorentini," ASF, MSS., no. 190, doc. 3. 
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is not surprising from the point of view of our consumer-oriented society 
that rich men engaged in such conspicuous consumption, it is something 
strikingly new in the history of moral thought that now intellectuals 
broke out of the context of the medieval world and actually sought to 
justify such spending on moral grounds. In an earlier era extravagant 
spending was something writers warned against, either because it was 
improper in a Christian society inspired by Franciscan ideals and on its 
guard against excessive materialism or (perhaps more realistically in 
the competitive business community of Florence) because it simply was 
too dangerous to expose one to the jealousy and envy of other men. The 
anonymous fourteenth-century Florentine merchant who said that "spend- 
ing a lot and making a big impression are in themselves too dangerous" 
offered the kind of advice that is typical of his age. At the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, however, the humanists introduced a new civic 
ethic; they rejected traditional ideals of Franciscan poverty and worked 
out instead an explicit moral justification for private wealth?* Drawing 
heavily on Aristotle’s ideas about magnificence and the good man, they 
praise wealth precisely because it gives man the wherewithal to express 
his status publicly. Leon Battista Alberti and Matteo Palmieri in their 
moral tracts could still counsel against extravagant expenditures and call 
for personal economy, although their arguments were slightly different 
from those of their medieval predecessors; but when it comes to building, 
an altogether new attitude is introduced. “The magnificence of the 
buildings," says Alberti, talking about houses, "should be adapted to the 
dignity of the owner."?* And Palmieri warns that "he who would want... 
to build a house resembling the magnificent ones of noble citizens 
would deserve blame if first he has not reached or excelled their virtue.”28 
"But since all agree," concludes Alberti, "that we should endeavor to 
leave a reputation behind us, not only for our wisdom but our power 
too, for this reason . . . we erect great structures, that our posterity may 
suppose us to have been great persons."?? 

Alberti was right; in Florence building did become a measure of a 
man's greatness. Giovanni Rucellai, one of the wealthiest merchants 
and most vigorous builders in mid-fifteenth-century Florence, was explicit 
on the point: "I think I have given myself more honor, and my soul more 
satisfaction, by having spent money than by having earned it, above all 

25 “Troppe male circhunstanzie à in sé il tenere grande stato e fare grande spese." Gino 
Corti, ed., "Consigli sulla mercatura di un anonimo trecentista," Archivio storico italiano, 111 
(1952): 118. See also Robert S. Lopez and Irving W. Raymond, eds, Medieval Trade in the 
Mediterranean World (New York, 1955), 423. 

26 Hans Baron, "Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth as Factors in the Rise of Humanistic 
Thought,” Speculum, 13 (1938): 1-37. 

2? Ten Books on Architecture, trans. James Leoni (ed. Joseph Rykwert; London, 1955), bk. 9, 
S sequitasse e valesse assimigliare le magnifiche case de' nobili cittadini, merita biasimo 


se prima non ha aggiunte o superate le sue virtü." La vita civile (Bologna, 1944), 164. 
29 Ten Books on Architecture, bk. 9, ch. 1. 
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with regard to the building I have done."3?? Furthermore, what is it that 
Florentines talk about when they discuss the art patronage of their 
fellow citizens? Building, almost exclusively. For the adulators of Cosimo 
de' Medici his building projects were the best proof of the. magnificence 
of the man; and commentators from Vespasiono to Machiavelli hardly 
mention anything else with respect to Medici patronage in general?! 
It is impossible to find any comment in the chronicles and histories of 
the period on men's patronage either of sculpture or of painting, the 
puny private arts; but when men built they made an impression on their 
fellows and on history, not only with the buildings themselves but in 
written commentary about them. Furthermore, despite popular myths 
it was the patron not the artist who made the impression. In his highly 
laudatory biography of his father, Lorenzo di Filippo Strozzi puts particular 
emphasis on Filippo's building projects but never once bothers to men- 
tion an architect's name—not even that of Cronaca, the creator of the 
Strozzi palace, whom Lorenzo, a man of great learning and interest in 
the arts, knew well.?? In fact, before Vasari there is hardly a contemporary 
attribution for any of these Florentine palaces, including the Medici 
and even the Pitti, which was immediately recognized as one of the great 
landmarks of the city. Palaces were seen not as creations of artists but 
as monuments to their builders’ magnificence. , 

The personal splendor these palaces conferred on their builders was 
amplified by the hope that the structures were to be the monumental 
foundation of the dynasty that was to extend from the builders them- 
selves. Filippo Strozzi was obsessed with the concern that his great 
monument be forever exclusively the residence of his family, and in his 
exceptionally lengthy testament he rambles on in tortuous detail to 
anticipate all.contingencies in the line of his descent to make sure that 
it would always remain Strozzi property and would never be alienated.?? 
Giovanni Rucellai was less verbose but just as insistent that his palace 
was always to belong to someone with the name Rucellai ("genie seu 
stirpe vel consorteria de oricellaris") and was never to be alienated or 
even rented. He was particularly adamant in his insistence that whatever 
happened the palace was under no circumstances to belong to any other 
Florentine family; in the case of the extinction of the Rucellai the build- 
ing was to pass to the commune to be used (appropriately) as the 
residence of an ambassador of a foreign prince— provided that he not be 


30 Giovanni Rucellai ed il suo zibaldone, vol. 1: Il zibaldone quaresimale, ed. Alessandro 
Perosa (London, 1960), 118. 

31 See A. D, Fraser Jenkins, "Cosimo de’ Medici's Patronage of Architecture and the Theory 
of Magnificence,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 33 (1970): 162-70, and also 
Rab Hatfield, "Some Unknown Descriptions of the Medici Palace in 1459," 4rt Bulletin, 52 
(1970): 240-41. 

82 Vita di Filippo Strozzi il Vecchio scritta da Lorenzo suo figlio, ed. Giuseppe Bini and 
Pietro Bigazzi (Florence, 1851). 

33 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 5, no. 1221. 
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Florentine or of Florentine origin!** By the sixteenth century a man 
could best satisfy dynastic ambitions by building a palace; as it was 
expressed by Michelangelo, who wanted perhaps nothing more from his 
spectacular career than to re-establish the fallen patrician status of his 
family in Florence, “a noble house in the city brings considerable honor, 
being more visible than all one’s possessions, and because we are citizens 
descended from the noblest of lines.” Most of the great palaces built 
in the later sixteenth century were in fact built by those men whose 
status had been newly established by the grand dukes. 

As Michelangelo observed, palaces gave visibility to the status of a 
family, and to leave no doubt of their identity they were endowed with 
sure signs of their ownership. Facades proudly bore the coats of arms 
of their owners; and in some the armorial bearings of the family and even 
the personal devices of their builders were worked into the very fabric 
of the structure as decorative motifs. The Pazzi dolphins, for example, 
constitute the principal element of the capitals and corbels of that family's 
palace; on the stairway of his, Giuliano Gondi put a modified form of his 
private insignia on the faces of each of the step ends;% and running all 
the way across the facade of the Rucellai palace are the sails of fortune 
that had such a personal symbolic importance for Giovanni, its builder. 
Undoubtedly the most exaggerated case of palatial flouting of ownership 
is the Strozzi palace, where the Strozzi moons appear everywhere—in 
the spandrels of the windows, incised on virtually every piece of iron 
on the facade, worked into the interior corbels (along with falcons and 
sheep, the builder's own personal devices). Furthermore, a horoscope was 
cast for the Strozzi palace to determine the propitious moment to begin 
its construction; an elaborate ceremony celebrated the occasion and a 
medal was struck to commemorate it. And it may be that such rituals 
accompanied the construction of other palaces, endowing them with a 
kind of mystic personality that loomed behind the public symbols of their 
identity. 

In a society of entrepreneurs, wbere personal magnificence and dy- 
nastic ambitions could find such conspicuous public expression, where 
the competitive instinct must have taken its own course once men 
started to build, how was the proud patrician to resist the challenge? 
An ambassador from Venice was impressed with the amounts of money 
being spent by the Florentines, who, he says, were building on the heels 


34 ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, L 180, no. 31. My thanks to Rab Hatfield for this reference. 
Cf. H zibaldone quaresimale, 144. 

35 “Perchè una casa onorevole nella città fa onore assai, perchè si vede più che non fanno le 
possessioni, e perché noi sian pure cittadini discesi di nobilissima stirpe," cited in Ugo 
Procacci, ed., La casa Buonarroti a Firenze (Florence, 1965), 6. 

36 See John Pope-Hennessy, Catalogue of Italian Sculpture in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
1 (London, 1964): 183-87. 

37 Aby Warburg, "Le ultime voluntà di Francesco Sassetti,” in La rinascita del paganesimo 
antico (Florence, 1966), 236. 
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of one another at such a pace that some who had only 60 or 70 florins 
income in cash might spend as much as 6,000 or 7,000 florins or more 
for a palace in the countryside.®® Although apparently he was talking 
about villas and his figures (and ratios) are exaggerated, he must have 
sensed something of the building craze Florence was experiencing at 
the time. The palace of the average patrician—to judge from the evi- 
dence of accounts and ricordi—had a book value of between 1,500 and 
2,500 florins, which could have represented as much as fifty per cent of 
his total estate. The really big ones, of course, cost much more—Filippo 
Strozzi (and his heirs) paid almost 40,000 florins for what was probably 
the most expensive in the city (equal to over a thousand times the annual 
salary of a highly skilled workman), and this represented over a third 
of his total wealth. The builders of some of the most famous of these 
palaces, however, were not so fortunate as to be rich enough, or secure 
enough, to afford the luxury of indulging in the new fad of trying to, 
make an impression. For all his smug satisfaction, Giovanni Rucellai 
did not finish his palace, which after all was primarily no more than a 
facade. Giuliano Gondi made all Florence sit up and take notice of the 
new palace he started building in 1489, but he was not able to get it 
half built (and it stood unfinished until the nineteenth century) Bono 
Boni presumably finished his in the mid-1460s, but within a decade he 
was bankrupt and had to sell it. And so with other builders, like 
Lorenzo de’ Larione, who had to sell his on the heels of bankruptcy,* 
and Bartolomeo Barbadori, whose burden of debts forced him to halt 
construction.” It is surprising how many of these palaces changed hands 
within a generation of their construction; one suspects that in these 
cases the family fortune was simply not up to the drain of capital a 
palace required. Nevertheless, it is in this context of competitive, ex- 
travagant, and sometimes wreckless egotism that we can partly under- 
stand the scale on which these men built as well as their awakening 
consciousness of style. 

The building of palaces appears all the more extravagant when one 
considers that the inflation of space they represented had a minimum 
economic value almost entirely limited to its importance for the house- 
hold economy of the family. To be sure, the rooms on the ground floor 
might have included an office for the commercial and banking business 
of the owner, and to this extent he saved something in rent. Datini's 


38 Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al senato, ed. Arnaldo Segarizzi (Bari, 1912-16), 3, pt. 
1: 19. 

39 Obviously even approximate equivalents of the dollar and the florin cannot be made; but 
the cost of the Strozzi palace in relation to today's skilled worker's income of ten thousand 
dollars would be ten million dollars, 

«0 Today Palazzo Antinori. Maddalena Trionfi Honorati, "Il palazzo degli Antinori,” 
Antichità viva, 7 (1968), no. 2: 65-80 (based on unpublished research of Guido Pampaloni). 

+1 Today Palazzo Canigiani, via de’ Bardi, 28/30. Saalman, “The Authorship of the Pazzi 
Palace," 891n. 

42 Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, 99. 
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office (but not his fondaco), for instance, was on the ground floor of his 
palace, as was the scrittoio of many other merchant bankers, to judge 
from surviving inventories. But if in addition to these financial interests 
a patrician had warehouses or shops that were used for industrial pro- 
duction, for the manufacture of silk or wool cloth—and most Florentine 
patricians probably had investments in such establishments—these were 
not located on residential premises; they were located elsewhere and 
sometimes the owner even paid rent for the shop rather than turn over a 
part of his home for its operation. Furthermore, it was not likely that 
any space in these palaces was rented out. The earliest of them still had 
shops that opened onto the street for commercial use, but as palace 
style evolved these were excluded. To judge from a comment of Lorenzo 
Strozzi's such an arrangement was considered a blight on the beauty of 
the building as well as an inconvenience for the owner. Moreover, 
‚no interior space was rented as living quarters, and we have no evidence 
that these palaces were used then as most are used today, as apartment 
houses. As a matter of fact, in those cases where the entire palace was later 
rented out, usually as a result of difficulties among heirs or the absence 
from Florence of the owner, the income was so small that it would 
have been an insignificant return on the total capital outlay represented 
by the building. In the 1490s the Antinori (then Martelli) palace was 
rented for between eighty and a hundred ducats a year;** in the middle of 
the following century half the Strozzi palace (it was built as two 
.residences) was offered for rent at forty-five florins; and a few years 
later the Corbinelli rented one of their palaces in the via Maggio to 
Bianca Cappello for fifty florins.ó At a time when eight per cent was a 
normal return on an investment these rents would have represented 
a capital investment of 5oo to 1,000 florins, hardly anything like the 
building costs of such structures. 

This extraordinarily low rental potential meant that the market value 
of a palace was a very nebulous matter. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for example, when the Pazzi palace was sold to Lorenzo di Carlo 
Strozzi, the price was no easy thing to determine. Several consultants were 

` called in. One based his calculation on the capitalization of its net rental 
value of 180 scudi (after taxes and maintenance expenses) at three per 
cent. Three per cent was a very low return on an investment for a 
Florentine, even in the late sixteenth century, and it was obviously used 


43 “Disegnando di fare sotto la casa molte botteghe per entrate dei suoi figliuoli: il che 
arditamente gli era contradetto, mostrando di quanta bruttezza, servità e incommodo saria alli 
abitatori." Vita di Filippo Strozzi, 25. 

44 Owned then by Carlo d'Ugolino Martelli, ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 5, no. 1468 (accounts 
and ricordi of Luigi d'Ugolino Martelli, 1489-92), fol. 108r; no. 1469 (accounts of Luigi d'Ugolino 
Martelli, 1492-98), fol. 11. 

45 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 5, no. 136 (accounts and ricordanze of Palla di Lorenzo di Filippo 
Strozzi, 1552-55), fols. 204r-208v. 

46 Illustratore fiorentina, calendario storico, 1906, ed. G. Carocci, 27-29. 
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to push the value as high as possible; yet the resulting figure of 6,000 
scudi was so ridiculous that the assessors, "considering the nobility of the 
site and its beauty as well as other things," arbitrarily increased it by 
one-third to 8,000 scudi. On the other hand, a detailed builder's estimate 
of replacement costs drawn up for the same purpose put a value of 11,900 
scudi on the structure, a remarkable sum considering the fact that inflated 
labor costs in the second half of the sixteenth century probably meant 
that the building could not have been built for even that figure.” In 
1659 the Medici palace was sold to the Riccardi for 40,000 ducats, about 
the same price it had cost to build two centuries earlier, but as a result 
of inflation the sale price represented only half the value of the original 
building cost. Moreover, the Riccardi spent close to three times again 
that amount (116,623 ducats) to enlarge it to its present size. Not 
only was the rental value of a palace very low, but its resale value was 
hardly equal to its cost. The enormous structures, in short, were 
utterly nonproductive as investments. 

Although these palaces are to be seen as one of the most flagrant 
examples of conspicuous consumption by the bourgeoisie that Europe had 
known up to that time, the intellectuals, the so-called civic humanists, 
were nevertheless able to find a higher social justification for all this 
private energy. Above selfish interests there was the common good, and 
the purely selfish objective could be justified by regarding the total effect 
such generous and magnificent expenditures had for the embellishment 
of the city as a whole. It was Palmieri's view that "although made by in- 
dividuals it is nonetheless better to treat [such buildings] as communal 
utilities rather than as private comforts, because they are very important 
for the universal ornament of the city and they compose the beauty of 
the city." One could say that this is nothing but the medieval virtue 
of largesse now given a purely esthetic outlet. Most palaces were self- 
contained projects, but at least a few were planned more dramatically, 
in a setting that reached out beyond the buildings themselves to re- 
organize the immediate vicinity. For instance, we know now that there 

«7 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 8, no. 177 ("Scritture spettanti alla compera del Palazzo de’ 
Pazzi, fatta dal sig. Lorenzo Strozzi”), fols. 78, 1021-103r, 1121-13V, 1171-18r, 152: The statement 
that because of "la nobiltà del sito et belezza che + et ancora altre cose lo stimi piú scudi 2000, 
che tutti fanno scudi 8000,” is found alone at the top of fol. 119r; and considering its location, 
the hand, and the way these documents are bound together, I have linked it with fols. 1021-1031, 
where the assessment made on the basis of the rental value of the property occurs. 

48 Frank Büttner, "Der Umbau des Palazzo Medici-Riccardi zu Florenz,” Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, 14 (1970): 394-95. 

49 “Questo sarebbe posta in narrare del commodo e ornamento dello splendido vivere, dove si 
comprende le case magnifiche, gli edificii in publico fatti, le masserizie abondanti, i famigli, 
cavalli, e altre cose che piü tosto per bellezza di vita cbe per nostro bisogno s'appetiscono, 
cercano e tengono. Tali cose benché da particulari sieno fatte, nientedimeno perché sono 
atisime all'universale ornamento della città e fanno la bellezza civile, della quale seguita 
grandezza, stima et utile civile, piü tosto si convengono trattare infra l'utilità commune, che 
infra i privati commodi, faremo dunque fine a' privati commodi, e diremo di quegli essere a 


bastanza detto, e per l'avenire diremo dell'ultilità communi, cioè di quelle che all'universale 
corpo della città e tutta la republica s'appartengono." Della vita civile, 154. 
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were plans for a large square next to the Medici palace on which Brunel- 
leschi's church of San Lorenzo also would have opened. Similarly 
Filippo Strozzi's plans to ‘build his huge palace included widening 
the street, opening a piazza, and possibly incorporating the facade of a 
nearby church in which he had already shown considerable interest. At 
any rate (if we are to believe his son) Strozzi was able to plan for such 
an impressive structure in the first place only by playing up to Lorenzo 
de' Medici's expressed desire to have the city adorned with such beautiful 
and magnificent buildings.5! The great Pitti palace, now expanded almost 
beyond recognition of its original appearance, was deliberately perched 
on high ground with a piazza to set it off; and the success of this plan 
is evident in all the early views of the city, where it indeed appears "more 
resplendent even than Monte Morello," to quote a contemporary bit 
of poetry on the subject.5? 

Our knowledge of these few projects, however, is vague; and they were 
at any rate the exceptions. Most palaces were inserted into the medieval 
city freed from the earlier communal controls for orderly town planning 
and without the opening up of vast public spaces characteristic of later 
urbanistic ideals. “The beauty of the urban scene in Renaissance 
Florence was not (and stil is not) found in large squares and public 
spaces, and certainly not in unitary schemes imposed on the city by 
either communal or princely authority, but in the collective impression 
of numerous self-contained private efforts? That impression, however, 
is not without its own internal coherence. The new palace style did not 
represent, as has been claimed, “an esthetic of maximum individuality" 
(which could perhaps be more appropriately said of a modern American 
city). Indeed, architectural historians have always been impressed 
with what they call a strong conservatism in Florentine palace style, 
a point that is especially telling in considering the utter failure of the 
most original of them all, Alberti's palace for Giovanni Rucellai, to find 
any imitators; or the failure of Brunelleschi's for Cosimo de' Medici 
to get built at all; or the discrepancy between the fantasy of architectural 
settings in painting and the reality of the city's streets. This conservative 
taste—albeit with considerable variety within the bounds of its canons— 
may in fact have been a subconsciously imposed upper limit to the com- 
petitive egotism that these palaces represent, so that despite the lack of 
urbanistic schemes a peculiar stylistic unity emerged, however fortui- 
tously, from all this private and unregulated activity. 


50 Carol Herselle Krinsky, "A View of the Palazzo Medici and the Church of San Lorenzo," 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 28 (1969): 198-85. For an unrealized early 
sixteenth-century project for a square, see Alessandro Parronchi, "Due note," Rinascimento, 
8 (1968): 358-59. 

51 Lorenzo Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, 22-28. 

$2 “Di Luca Pitti o visto la muraglia che sfavillava più che mongibello”; see Emilio Pasquini, 
“I codice di Filippo Scarlatti,” Studi di filología italiana, 22 (1964): 429. 

53 In this respect the comments of Francastel ("Imagination et. réalité”) axe very suggestive. 

54 J. S. Ackerman, The Architecture of Michelangelo (New York, 1961), 76. 
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‚At any rate, Florence (after Venice) may well have been the first city 
in Europe where the individual private residence comes into its own as 
the distinctive feature of the urban scene, although palaces elsewhere 
in Italy have been so much less studied than those of Florence that any 
-generalization on the subject is difficult to make. Here a distinction must 
be. made between private bourgeois residences and those of princes 
and courtiers, of popes and prelates. Venice, of course, had an even 
older tradition of spectacular palace building, but the palace there 
definitely served both a commercial function and a rather more extensive 
social one as the residence of a larger family group (the fraterna). On 
the other hand, fifteen-century Genova, another city with a wealthy 
mercantile aristocracy, was still very medieval in its appearance; and the 
elevation of domestic architecture there to a notable art form does not 
get underway until well into the sixteenth century. At any rate, the 
public display of private residences is certainly not to be found in the 
great cities of Northern Europe at the time—not in aristocratic Paris, 
where throughout the entire Renaissance into the seventeenth century 
the town house fails to make the public appearance it does in bourgeois 
Florence in the fifteenth century, and certainly not in contemporary 
London, where street frontages of great houses were rented out as tene- 
ments.5* 


Just AS THE FAGADE of the palace as a public monument embodies the 
public and civic implications of a new individualistic morality, so the 
living arrangements behind the facade reflect the changed social condi- 
tions underlying that new morality—the withdrawal of the family into 
a world of privacy. It has been observed that inside a Florentine Renais- 
sance palace the windows are so high that simply to look out from 
within one has to climb up steps in the window bays to peer over the 
high sills; such was the exclusion of the outside world. What kind of 
family was it, then, that enjoyed this privacy? The rationale for building 
the palaces in the first place was partly at least a desire to express the 
nobility of the individual patrician, to give vent to his proud ego in a 
public monument; but when he withdrew within, it was to enjoy its 
privacy with his family. That is to say, as a residence the palace housed 
primarily the owner's immediate family—his wife, his children, perhaps 
a stray unattached relative here and there, a widowed mother, for example 

55 Ennio Poleggi, Strada nuova: una lottizzazione del Cinquecento a Genova (Genova, 1968), 
ch. 1; Jacques Heers, Génes au XV* siécle (Paris, 1961), 197. . 

56 “Nous sommes bien loin de la masse imposante du palais italien en quadrilatère, ilôt 
seigneurial qui s'impose du public par la majesté de son architecture externe." Jean-Pierre 
Babelon, Demeures parisiennes sous Henri IV et Louis XIII (Paris, 1965), 120. On domestic 
architecture in late medieval Paris see Simone Roux, "L'Habitat urbain au Moyen Age: le 
quartier de l'Université à Paris," Annales: E.S.C., 24 (1969): 1198-1219. 

57 C. L. Kingsford, "On Some London Houses of the Early Tudor Period," Archaeologia, 71 


(1921): 17-54; Kingsford, “A London Merchant's House and Its Owners, 1360-1614," ibid., 74 
(1925): 137-58. 
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—and, originally at least, it was certainly not the residence of the larger 
extended family or clan. Even in those cases where the palace was built 
by a father for his sons, or by brothers, the building was distinctly 
divided into the appropriate number of parts, usually with separate 
entrances at the street level.8 The privacy of a man's home meant not 
only withdrawal from public life but also detachment from most relatives 
who were not members of his immediate family. 

That these palaces were built primarily for smaller family groups 
emerges from the history of their occupancy and ownership through the 
generations immediately following that of their builders. Here much 
can be learned from the history of private wealth, especially from the 
settlement of estates and the disposition of palaces at each juncture as 
they passed to successive generations. Since at least as early as the mid- 
fourteenth century it was usually the case in Florence after the death of 
a father that estates were eventually divided among his sons. It did not 
always happen immediately—indeed, legally it could not be done until 
the youngest son came of age—but one senses that the division could not 
be put off for long. Anyone who has read through the numerous testimony 
of private books of accounts and ricordanze is familiar with this process 
of disintegration of patrimonial wealth with each successive generation, 
a process that resulted in what one might call the individualization of 
wealth in contrast to what seems to have been the corporate nature of 
patrician fortunes of an earlier era. 'The phenomenon is obviously related 
to the dissolution of the consorteria and the emergence of the conjugal 
family with its own private wealth distinct from that of even the closest 
of relatives. It goes without saying that such division of estates could 
create financial problems even for the heirs of rich men. Gino di Neri 
Capponi, for instance, advised his sons to put off the division at least 
until their financial condition would permit; but his very concern 
reveals a basic fact of patrician society: the old economic bonds were 
broken and it could not be taken for granted that patrimonies could be 
shared by larger family groups. 

Periodic division so characterized the history of family fortunes that 
one feels that by the fifteenth century individual private wealth had 
become an essential condition of a man's happiness and that to preserve 
peace in the family it was probably even necessary eventually to divide 

58 The Strozzi and Busini palaces were designed as two separate residences. Palaces with two 
separate entrances include the Corsi (via Maggio, 50/52), the Velluti-Martellini (via Maggio, 9), 
the Rustici (via de' Rustici) and the Machiavelli (via S. Spirito, 5/7); the Strozzino has three 
(and within there were three separate households. See Uffizi drawing 1561A, reproduced in 
Pampaloni, Palazzo Strozzi, 57). 

59 “Da soffrire è lo stare insieme un pezzo, tanto che abbiate il modo a dividervi con unità, 
a che abbiate megliorato condizione,” Rerum italicarum scriptores, ed. Lodovico Antonio 
Muratori (Milan, 1728-51), 28, col. 1150. The same concern is found in the testament of 
Francesco Sassetti. Warburg, "Le ultime voluntà," 226-90. 


60 For elaboration of this thesis, see Richard A. Goldthwaite, Private Wealth in Renaissance 
Florence: A Study of Four Families (Princeton, 1968). 
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a patrimony among brothers so each could have his own estate. We have 
at least one explicit expression of such a sentiment in the ricordanze of 
Ugolino di Niccoló Martelli, an important partner in the Medici 
business enterprises.°! He and his eight brothers made no division of their 
patrimony after their father's death in 1425, partly because several of 
them were still minors, partly because some of them were living abroad; 
but with time the pressures mounted. In 1440, probably because the 
youngest, Alessandro (b. 1417), had recently come of age, two of the 
brothers, Francesco and Messer Domenico, took their shares of the 
patrimony and went their own way; and five years later another, 
Giovanni, did the same. In 1451 the remaining six divided into two 
groups—Ugolino, Bartolomeo, and Martello on one hand; Antonio, 
Roberto, and Alessandro on the other—and made a property settlement, 
"which division," wrote Ugolino, "was prompted by Antonio and us in 
order not to be disunited and . . . to conserve us in peace." 9? They 
divided virtually everything (except certain military gear, which was to 
be available to any brother who might take public office) down to the 
sheets and kitchen utensils, and the inventories were written up in 
the presence of their mother. "We remain content with this,” continues 
Ugolino after having made a complete copy of the inventories; "I first 
sought every opportune remedy in order not to make this division so 
that no harm should come to our family universally in all things, but 
for peace and unity among us we made it.’ For their part, Ugolino and 
Bartolomeo kept their property in common—in 1451 Martello was 
away in Brittany, and in 1455 he made a final settlement with them— 
and in 1457 the two were living together with their large families.** 
Yet by the time Ugolino died in 1484 he had a completely private estate, 
no part of which was shared with any of his brothers; and haxdly a year 
passed before his estate in turn was completely divided among his 
surviving sons. As Ugolino clearly recognized, the family could stay 
together only as long as they did not have to share together, as long as 
each member had his private wealth and was free to go his own way. | 

This development in the history of the family obviously has profound 
implications for the history of the home. With the inevitable division 
of estates as they passed from one generation to the next and the forma- 


61 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 5, no. 1461 (ricordanze of Ugolino di Niccoló Martelli, 1432-82). 
References to the property divisions discussed below are fols. 26v~gor, 83r, 65r-7or, yır. 

92"La quale divisa fu mossa d'Antonio e noi per non istare disuniti e a presso perché 
eravamo multiplichati in famiglie e per chonservarci con buona pace." Ibid., fol. 65r. 

$3 "E, noi rimanemo chontenti. Ciercho prima ongni oportuno rimedio di non dividere perché 
ne seghuitava danno della chasa universalmente in ciaschuna chosa, ma per la pace e unità 
di noi lo faciemo." Ibid,, fol. 69r. 

64 ASF, Catasto, no. 82 (Leon d'oro, 1457), doc. 181 (declaration of Ugolino and Bartolomeo). 

85 Ugolino left six sons. One of these, Carlo, had already received his share of the patrimony 
before his father’s death; references to the subsequent division among the other five are found 
in their books of accounts and ricordi: ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 5, no. 1467 (Messer Ludovico), 
fol. 89v; no. 1466 (Carlo), fols. 123r, 127v, 128r; no. 1463 (Luigi), fol. 114r. 
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tion of completely private wealth for the individual patrician, he tended to 
establish his own living arrangements by withdrawing with his immediate 
family into a private household. It was not altogether unusual for 
married sons to live with their father, even when they had their own 
families; but as soon as the father died, they more often than not 
sought their own homes. The history of the occupancy and ownership 
of palaces reveals what seems to be their natural tendency to remain 
single household dwellings. 

In the division of estates, therefore, a family palace could present 
very special problems. At the same time that there was a tendency for 
heirs to divide all wealth and to establish independent living arrange- 
ments there were pressures to maintain the family residence as a prestig- 
ious property that rightfully should belong to them all. It was in fact 
not infrequent that a testator declared his palace indivisible ("per non 
diviso") and inalienable. In cases where such strictures were observed 
the palace could remain the shared property of heirs even beyond one 
generation, and ownership could thus be fractured into a number of 
shares. In this way after a couple of generations a palace could become 
hopelessly divided and would have to be sold. When in 1311 the Strozzi 
bought two 4,, two 146, and one % shares of the same house, each seg- 
ment was acquired from a different member of the Mazzinghi family; 
and in 1326 the Strozzi bought another 14 share. In the mid-fourteenth 
century the Medici bought first nine and then eleven of the twenty parts 
of a house on the via Larga;*' when the Busini palace was sold in 1473 
(to another branch of the family) it involved four transactions for pur- 
chase of two %, one 14, and one 1% shares;% and when the Medici bought 
the Pitti palace in 1550 the sellers consisted of seven parties representing 
thirteen individuals.9? 

It is certainly not at all clear that in these cases of multiple ownership 
the palace actually became the residence of all the owners; but in the 
fifteenth century when ownership of a palace was divided it could very 
well mean that if the owners intended to make their residence there, 
the palace would be physically divided into separate homes. Entries in 
the ricordanze to this effect are not infrequent: there are descriptions of 
the division and sometimes lists of the resulting remodeling expenses, 
so there is no doubt about actual physical division.” In 1476 Jacopo and 

96 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 3, no. 191, fols. 4r-5v (seventeenth-century copy of records of 
purchase); cf. p. g80 above. 

67 ASF, Medici avanti il principato, no. 152 (ricordi of Foligno di Conte d’Averardo de’ 
Medici), fols. 40v-41r. 

68 ASF, Catasto, no. 1005 (Leon nero, 1480), fols. 67-68; this today is the Bardi palace in via 
t Panes Morandini, "Palazzo Pitti, la sua costruzione e i successivi ingrandimenti,” 
Commentari, 16 (1965), no. 1-2: p. 44 n. 2 (where purchase document is published). 

70 For example, in 1459 Bernardo Rinieri and his cousin Luca made a notarized division of 


their house in via del Cocomero (today via de' Ricasoli) with the former getting three-fourths 
of it and the obligation to build a dividing wall; ASF, Conv. sopp., 95, no. 212 (accounts and 
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Priore di Messer Giannozzo Pandolfini, who had been left without 
residences after the division of the estate of their very wealthy father 
(who had died in 1456), bought a large house; but in the presence of a 
notary they made an agreement by which they very carefully divided it 
into two separate parts, splitting the entrances, stairways, stables, and 
two necessari, building a dividing wall and adding a second well, so that 
each half would be a completely separate residence." Likewise in 1522 
Cristofano di Bernardo Rinieri made an entry in his book of ricordanze 
of how he and his nephew divided their palace at a cost of 410 florins, 
and he included all the detailed instructions given to the builders about 
how new walls were to be built to allow each residence complete separa- 
tion from the other, even without a means of direct communication 
between the two.” Yet to judge from other entries in the same source 
Rinieri and his nephew were on the best of terms; they simply wanted 
private households. In 1516 two grandsons of Pierfrancesco de' Medici, 
Giovanni di Giovanni and Pierfrancesco di Lorenzo, divided a palace 
by lot after engaging two builders to make the division and estimate 
remodeling costs. The entrance way went entirely to one part and so did 
the garden; remodeling expenses included walling up doorways, dividing 
a large room on the piano nobile, and enclosing one side of the court- 
yard so that each part was completely sealed off from the other.? When 
this kind of division occurred each part of the palace was henceforth 
considered a separate property. Hence the Del Pugliese palace in the 
sixteenth century was actually owned by two different families; and 
likewise in the seventeenth century the great medieval palace of the 
Spini, which had long been broken into apartments, was divided between 


ricordi of Bernardo di Stoldo di Luca di Piero Rinieri, 1457-1508), fol. 155r ("Giudichomi detti 
entrata della via del Chochomero e una cortte con 1? pozo e 1? necessario era alla mia chamera 
terrena andassi in quel modo sino al tetto, e io avessi a fare il muro della trameza di 1/2 
braccio"). Buonaccorso Chelli (or Serchelli) likewise described the work done in his house in 
via Maggio when he and his brother Piero divided it in 1479 ("ognuno di noi ispendemo in 
chasa per istare ognuno di per sé. Faciemo cierti achoncini in chase chome si vede"). ASF, 
Montalve di Ripoli, S. Piero a Monticelli, no. 185 (accounts and ricordi of Buonaccorso di 
Leonardo di Piero Serchelli, 1476-1507), fol. 12r. 

71 Ospedale degli Innocenti (Florence), 149, no. 648 (accounts and ricordi of Jacopo di Messer 
Giannozzo d'Agnolo Pandolfini, 1467-87), fols. 166r-68r. This house, purchased from Francesco 
Sassetti for 2,500 florins, was on the via del Proconsolo, across the street from the Pazzi palace. 

*2"Richordo chome questo di viiii di maggio 1522 noi Andrea di Francesco Rinieri mio 
nipote e io Christofano di Bernardo Rinieri abiamo fatto insieme chompromesso per dividere la 
chasa di Firenze che al presente abitiamo a chomune; e detto Andrea à chiamato Bernardo 
Pistochi muratore e io 6 chiamato Antonio Pilacchi muratore, i quali anno a fare 2 parti di 
detta chasa e ànno tempo tutto di 24 del presente mese, le quale due parti ànno a paregiare, e 
quella valessi meno ànno a rifare chon danaro; e quando aranno fatto dette parti se sareno 
d'achordo a pigliare quello arà a rifare denari; ne à avere tempo mesi xviii prossimi futuri 
allora paghando ongni mesi 6 la terza parte insino al’intero paghamento"; the detailed in- 
structions follow. The house was in via de’ Ricasoli. ASF, Conv. sopp., 95, no. 220 (ricordanze 
of Christofano di Bernardo Rinieri, 1496-1553), fols. gıv-ggv. Cf. n. 70 above. 

73 ASF, Medici avanti il Principato, no. 86, doc. 138 (a copy of the builders' report). Án 
inventory of the contents of this palace also survives. Ibid. no. 104, doc. 19 (in the archival 
inventory the two parties, Giovanni and Pierfrancesco, are incorrectly identified as brothers). 

74 Illustratore fiorentino; calendario storico, 1907, pp. 9-12. 
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two families (and one-half of it was further divided into three separate 
residences).”* 

The fact is, however, that most palaces were probably not actually 
subdivided either legally or physically with the passing of the genera- 
tions. In Siena a great palace like that of the Tolomei remained the 
shared property of all members of the vast clan right up through the 
eighteenth century; by the thirteenth century there already were as 
many as 120 shares 79 In Florence ownership was less diffuse. A man’s 
grown and married sons might live with him in his palace, which accord- 
ing to his testament was to remain the common property of them all, 
but following his death, and sometime after the legal settlement of the 
estate, the usual arrangement was a private agreement that turned the 
palace over to only one of the sons and required the others to move out and 
find homes of their own. When Ilarione and Andrea di Lippaccio de’ 
Bardi divided their patrimony in 1430, they should have excepted the 
sizable palace if they were to honor their father’s instruction. They 
thought about dividing it into two households, but they found it could 
not be done conveniently without ruining the entire structure, despite 
the fact that during the immediately preceding period when they were 
living in it together they had spent over 8oo florins for improvements; 
and so it passed to llarione alone." When Ugolino di Niccoló Martelli 
died in 1484 his patrimony was divided immediately, and this included 
partition of two palaces among six sons. The family palace in the via 
Martelli was to be shared by five of them, but within a few months 
Cosimo and Luigi had bought out the shares of the other three, and by 
1487 Luigi bought Cosimo's half and thus came into possession of the 
entire palace? Meanwhile the other palace (today the Antinori palace), 
which Ugolino had acquired for his sons, was likewise bought up by 
Carlo alone? Perhaps the best example of the businesslike way in 

75 Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze, MSS Tordi, no. 523 (“Quaderno della muraglia che io 
Geri Spini fard nelle mie tre case del palazzo delli Spini per ridurle a una per mio uso,” 
1606-14; Spini possessed one-half of the palace) There are some miscellaneous papers attached 
to this document that trace the occupancy and ownership of the palace; see also Luigi Passerini, 
“Il palazzo Spini,” in his Curiosità storico-artistiche fiorentine (Florence, 1866-75), 2: 63-89. 


76 G. Prunai, G. Pampaloni, and Nello Bemporad, Il palazzo Tolomei a Siena (Florence, 
1971), 81-84. 

77“Anchora veduto e rintrovato che il detto Andrea e Ilarione tenevano e posedevano 
chomunemente e per non diviso uno palagio grande chon due orti nel quale amendue abitavano 

. e perché il detto palagio non si poterá comodamente dividere che non si ghuastasse peró 
ongni parte del detto palagio a vero overo à nel detto palagio & tutto e intero, il detto palagio 
al detto Ilarione agiudichiano e a esso Ilarione dicierniamo apartenersi per piena ragione di 
dominio e proprietà, avere tenere e possedere e ció che al detto Ilarione e alle sue rede da 
quinci innanzi piacierà perpetualmente di fare.” Today Palazzo Canigiani, via de’ Bardi, 28/30. 
The palace had been bought in 1414 for 2,200 florins; when the division of the patrimony was 
made it had a value of Fl. 3,039 35. 3d. ASF, Conv. sopp., 79, no. 119 (accounts aud ricordi of 
Ilarione di Lippaccio de’ Bardi, 1420-81), fols. 255v-57v, 172. Cf. above, p. 998. 

78 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 5, no. 1463 (accounts and ricordi of Luigi d'Ugolino Martelli, 
1484-88), fols. 12, 114r, 119v-120t, 122r, 125v-126r, The palace, which had a value of 2,000 
florins di suggello, was in via Martelli; cf. above, p. 999. 

79 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 5, no. 1466 (accounts and ricordi of Carlo d'Ugolino Martelli, 
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which brothers could settle the problem of commonly owned palaces is 
the case of the five sons of Antonio di Leonardo Gondi. They lived to- 
gether for twenty years after his death in 1486 until the youngest reached 
his majority in 1506 and the patrimony was finally divided. When it came 
to the palace the brothers drew up a written agreement by which they 
recognized that the house would remain in the possession of two of them 
while the other three were to move out; and since obviously the three 
could not move out immediately further arrangements were made and 
again there was a written ägreement, according to which the three were to 
share expenses at specified rates and pay rent until such time as they 
could find new quarters. Within only a few months, however, all three 
had left, while Antonio, one of the two remaining brothers, took up what 
was to become a permanent residence in France. The family palace 
therefore remained in effect the single family dwelling of Alessandro. 
Finally there is the case of the five Guicciardini brothers, who shared 
ownership if not residence of their father's palace for about eleven years 
after his death; but when Girolamo married in 1524 it was, significantly, 
one of the stipulations of his bride that he have the palace for himself 
alone. Thus came the inevitable settlement, and the other brothers had 
to find homes of their own.® 

The Florentine palace, then, was more often than not a residence of 
a single conjugal family. Despite the desires of testators to save the family 
residence from the inevitable division of their estates among sons, it 
usually ended up as the property—and the residence—of only one man; 
and by the sixteenth century, in some cases at least (the great Pandolfini 
palace, for example)! primogeniture became an explicitly recognized 
principle of inheritance of palaces. Hence the enlargement of the private 
family dwelling that these palaces mark in the history of domestic 
, architecture was not a consequence of family growth. On the contrary, as 
we have already seen, the enlargement of the private family dwelling 
occurred precisely at a time when the communal clan had lost much 
of its cohesive force and the family was reduced to its minimum size. 
Perhaps we can say that the enlarged private dwelling was an ironic 
consequence of the dissolution of the family clan, inasmuch as that 
dissolution of the larger social group released the forces of individualism 
' that led to such spectacular palace building. Likewise, the abandonment 
of the loggia, long the public symbol of the sociability of the clan, is an 
aspect of the phenomenon of the social fragmentation of the family. 
In short, the peculiar development of palace architecture in Renaissance 


1490-94), fol. 127v; also ibid. no. 1468 (accounts and ricordi of Luigi d'Ugolino Martelli, 
1489-92), fols. 102v, 108r. Cf. above, p. 999. The palace had a value of between 3,500 and 4,000 
florins. 

80 Goldthwaite, Private Wealth, 132, 157, 167. 

81 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 2, no. 116, doc. 2 (copy of act of donation of the palace by 
Giannozzo to his nephew Pandolfo d'Agnolo, 1520). 
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Florence reflects a fundamental transformation at the very ‚base of 
Florentine society. Alberti, with all his nostalgia for a former style of 
family life (which he probably in fact never really experienced), sensed 
that something very profound and ultimately inexplicable was happening 
in Florentine society: “To make two families out of one requires double 
expense, and many things happen that it is easier to judge of by experi- 
ence than by talk, easier to feel than to explain. Indeed, I am not pleased 
with this dividing of families, this going in and out of separate en- 
trances.”82 


THE PALACE REPRESENTED a new world of privacy, and it was the privacy 
of a relatively small group. Further evidence for this proposition—and 
at the same time the best indication we have of the kind of private world 
that the Florentine patrician created for himself—comes from a closer 
inspection of the general disposition of space within the palace. Perhaps 
the most striking characteristic of the use of that space is the small part 
of the total cubic area incorporated in these vast structures that was 
available for actual residential use. If from the outside these palaces 
appear to spread over a vast area it must be remembered that inside an 
appreciable part of that ärea—perhaps a fourth, sometimes a third— 
was actually left open. The center of the palace and of life within it was 
the enlarged square or rectangular courtyard with open arcades on the 
ground level and usually an open loggia on the third, or top, level. As 
to their elevation, as high, as has been said, as a six- or seven-story 
modern office building, we again find the exterior appearance deceptive. 
For the most part there were actually only three floors, and of these the 
lower had little living space while a good part of the upper opened as a. 
loggia facing onto the courtyard. Consequently the inhabited apartment 
consisted of not much more than a dozen or so rooms—if indeed even that 
many—mostly on the middle floor. This basic plan remains essentially the 
same regardless of the size of the overall structure, so that the largest 
palaces simply had larger rooms, not more of them. In other words, 
despite the massive block these buildings appear to be from the outside, 
there’ was not a correspondingly large residential space within at the 
disposition of the family. These palaces are indeed impressive for their 
sheer size if for nothing else, but they loom even larger when one realizes 
how deceptive their appearance is in disguising the relatively small in- 
ternal area that was actually inhabitable. They were obviously de- 
signed to give a small family an extraordinarily spacious, private world 
of its own that extended well beyond their actual living chambers. The 
most innovative feature of the palace, in short, is perhaps best described 


s2 The Family in Renaissance Florence, a translation of Della famiglia by Renée Watkins 
(Columbia, S.C., 1969), 86. | 
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Fig. 8. The ground area of the Strozzi palace (left) (from Stegmann and Geymüller) is almost 
fifty per cent larger than that of the White House (right). The Strozzi palace is also almost 
twice as high (see fig. 6), but it has only three floors to the White House’s four. The upper 
floors of the White House, with the president’s private quarters, contain several dozen rooms 
laid out to the even smaller scale of twentieth-century living. Although the Strozzi palace is 
exceptional in being the largest palace to have been built in the fifteenth century and in 
having been designed for the two families of brothers, it illustrates clearly that a dramatic 
increase in scale did not change the basic plan for a palace. The number of rooms did not 
increase, but their size did—perhaps the clearest evidence we have that the function of these 
buildings was not to accommodate a highly complex patrician style of life. Rendering by 
Implementation, Baltimore. 


as the luxurious inflation of private space around the nucleus of a 
relatively modest-sized apartment. 

It is difficult to penetrate much further into the privacy of these palaces 
to determine the deeper social implications of living arrangements 
within. We simply lack the kinds of documentation that would lead us 
directly into the subject. Florence of course is exceptional for the survival 
of a remarkable quantity of personal diaries and letters, chronicles and 
histories, and imaginative and thoughtful literature written by her 
citizens from the fourteenth century onward; but personal household 
arrangements and the intimate relations of members of a family were not 
the subjects that Florentines very often wrote about. In all the vast 
literature we find only random remarks here and there that at best bear 
indirectly on the subject of the disposition of space within a palace. 
There are, for example, numerous contemporary descriptions of the 
Medici palace in the fifteenth century, but most of them are literary 
ventures occasioned by great quasi-public ceremonies and none men- 
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tions actual domestic arrangements in the Medici home.9 Likewise 
Alberti's famous treatise, where there is much about domestic economy 
and familial affections, has little to say about practical household manage- 
ment that is relevant to understanding the internal organization of a 
palace. 

Even the authors of the theoretical architectural literature on houses 
seem to have little sense of the physical arrangements and internal functions 
of a palace. In the great treatises by Alberti and Filarete, both Florentines 
of the fifteenth century, despite considerable interest in the higher social 
functions of buildings and the city as a whole, there is nothing about 
how the architect is to lay out the private palace for actual living other 
than very general advice on kitchens, stables, plumbing, storage, and so 
forth.® When it comes to arrangement of living quarters there is virtually 
nothing, and it is almost impossible to uncover the underlying assump- 
tions of these theorists about the kind of life the family was to have within. 
In this respect, incidentally, their relatively slight interest in the private 
patrician palace may be related to the fact that although they were 
both born in Florence, they lived most of their lives away from the city, 
so that they really did not have Florence in mind when they wrote. 
When Alberti writes, for example, that the townhouse should have a 
chapel and that more attention should be given to the merchant's shops 
than to the beauty of the interior of his house, one can rightfully wonder 
whether Alberti was thinking about Florence. He was, of course, more 
interested in discussing humanist’ ideals than in describing reality; but 
the irrelevance of much of what he has to say may also be evidence that 
the private bourgeois palace (as distinct from the princely palace with 
which he as well as Filarete concern themselves) was indeed a dis- 
tinctively Florentine development during the early Renaissance and 
not yet a reflection of architectural practice elsewhere. 

It is generally held that architectural theorists of the later sixteenth 
century broke the spell of humanist idealism, so that no longer was there 
the Albertian preoccupation with the city in the platonic sense, as the 
perfect abode of the perfect society. Yet for all their greater practicality 
with respect to urban planning, the treatises (or rather the notes for 
treatises) of the Florentines Bartolomeo Ammanati®® and Giorgio Vasari 
il Giovane?! show as little concern for practical living arrangements. Both 


83 Hatfield, "Some Unknown Descriptions of the Medici Palace in 1459," 240. A recent at- 
tempt to reconstruct the interior of the Medici palace has been made by Wolfger A. Bulst, 
“Die ursprüngliche innere Aufteilung des Palazzo Medici in Florenz," Mitteilungen des Kunsthis- 
torischen Institutes in Florenz, 14 (1970): 369-92. 

84 Alberti, Ten Books on Architecture, especially bk. 1, ch. 9; bk. y, chs. 14, 18; bk. 9. Filarete, 
Treatise on Architecture, ed. and trans. John R. Spencer (New Haven, 1965), bks. 11, 12. 

851 know of only two Renaissance palaces with chapels: the Medici-Riccardi and that of 
Pierfrancesco de' Medici (see above p. 1001)—and the Medici, of course, are always a very special 
case. Chapels were added to many palaces later, however. 

86 La città: appunti per un trattato, ed. Mazzino Fossi (Rome, 1970). 

87 La città ideale: piante di chiese (palazzi e ville) di Toscana e d'Italia, ed. Virginia 
Stefanelli (Rome, 1970). : 
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men were interested in houses for all strata of urban society, and both left 
actual designs; but apart from service arrangements there is no indication 
of the function of rooms. On Vasari's designs the terminology consists 
of salone, sala, and camera, but these are related to size not function; 
and the terms are no more precise than they are either in the fifteenth- 
century inventories or in the seventeenth-century dictionary prepared by 
Baldinucci. In short, the Florentine architectural treatises from Alberti 
to the younger Vasari give us no help in understanding the domestic 
uses of interior space; and the readers of what these men have to say 
about palaces might well remark, along with a critic of another era, 
that “tis very fine; but where d'ye sleep and where d’ye dine?" 

This is not the kind of question that has even been raised by archi- 
tectural historians; their interest in the practical problems of the organi- 
zation of interior domestic space is as slight as Renaissance theory is 
irrelevant. Historians at best follow the theorists themselves in exhalting 
the organization of space within these palaces for being based on certain 
rational principles that somehow allow the creation of a more purely 
human environment. When historians get around to considering actual 
living arrangements, however, they are likely to dismiss them as com- 
pletely inadequate and to explain that the motivation for building 
palaces in the first place was-a desire to impress rather than to accommo- 
date. While it is not difficult to be somewhat put off by the inconven- 
iences posed by these palaces for twentieth-century living one must 
remember that to ignore the question of practical domestic accommoda- 
tions is to overlook the fact that however unplanned and 'inadequate 
these palaces may appear to us today they must nevertheless have con- 
formed to the patrician style of life. It may in fact be the case that in 
this respect these palaces hold the key to an understanding of that life 
style. If architectural historians would concentrate more on the social 
realities of a building's function than on architectural theory, style, and 
techniques, some of the most innovative features of domestic architecture 
in the Renaissance might be uncovered, and at the same time we might 
learn something very significant about private aspects of patrician culture. 


88 "Quest'edificio [the Palazzo Medici] che puó veramente dirsi la prima Wohnhaus moderna 
in Italia, non tanto per i criteri di comodità domestica cui risponde, ma proprio perchè tali 
criteri sono superati in un'invenzione, governata da una ragione puramente umane: e in 
questo Michelozzo è pianamente rinascimentale.” Ottavio Morisani, Michelozzo architetto 
(Milan, 1951) 52. “The building [also referring to the Medici palace] is intended to absorb 
evenly the life of the patron in all its complexity, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
seeing this coordination of purposes as a result of the desire for uniform development of 
personality." Paul Frankl, Principles of Architectural History: The Four Phases of Archi- 
tectural Style, 1420-1900, trans. and ed. James F. O'Gorman (Cambridge, Mass, 1968), 165. 
Frankl's call for the study of "purposive intention" has not been heeded by architectural his- 
toríans of the Renaissance (although in various places Ackerman has hinted at its importance); 
and the sociologists have been as negligent in the study of domestic space (see, for example, 
Amos Rapoport, House Form and Culture [Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1969]. 

89 "Naturally, these structures were built to be looked at more than to be lived in... and 
it is hard to imagine where one slept, washed, or found privacy." Ackerman, The Architecture 
of Michelangelo, 78. Cf. Giuseppe Samona, "Palazzo," in Enciclopedia italiana, 25: 962. 
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The best prospect for penetrating the interior of these palaces and 
getting some sense at least of the physical organization of domestic 
space is the study of household inventories and the interior decorative 
arts. Schiaparelli's remarkable book was a first attempt at presenting a 
description of palace interiors based on inventories, but it is seriously 
flawed by its failure to consider various problems of his sources." Never- 
theless, it has yet to be followed by a more analytical study. Indeed most 
of the decorative arts—furniture, maiolica, tapestries—have remained 
largely untouched by scholarship, and virtually nothing has been done 
on them from the wider perspective of social history. It is quite clear, 
however—and not at all surprising, considering the implications of the 
enlargement of domestic space represented by the palace—that parallel- 
ing the evolution of domestic architecture there is a very notable develop- 
ment of the decorative arts. Palaces, after all, had to be furnished—and 
they were, in ways not at all possible heretofore. Earlier all kinds of 
domestic activities went on in the same rooms, and furniture tended 
to be simple in its forms and adaptable to different functions. By the 
fifteenth century, however, the inventories reveal quite clearly that rooms 
were beginning to have more specialized functions not only with respect 
to domestic activities but also with respect to their occupancy by specific 
members of the family. Furniture therefore became more appropriate 
to these functions. For example, storage furniture, such as chests, de- 
veloped in a number of forms as it was increasingly necessary to have 
more space for the storage of the more numerous possessions of a society 
that consumed more luxury objects, and the chair evolved with respect 
to both comfort and form. The new style of private life found expression 
in these interior decorative arts, and it is in this period that such mundane 
objects as chairs, tables, chests, pottery, and even picture frames were 
raised at least to the level of the minor arts. In fact it was precisely this 
extraordinary demand for such possessions that gave birth to a vigorous 
Florentine artisan tradition whose importance for the total Florentine 
economy has never been properly assessed either for the Renaissance or 
for the continuing tradition of arts and crafts that is the economic basis 
for Florence's survival today. The social, economic, and artistic reper- 
cussions of palace building go much beyond their mere construction. 

Despite the lack of documents and scholarship on the organization 
of interior space and on the decorative arts, one thing is clear: the palace 
represented a new world of privacy, and it was the privacy of a relatively 
small group. Although Alberti may have longed for the old sociability 
his sense of private family life was distinctly of his own time. The 
household he depicts in his dialogue on the family is that of a single 


90 La casa fiorentina e i suoi arredi nei secoli XIV e XV (Florence, 1908). Mario Praz's 
La filosofia dell'arredamento (Rome, 1945) is not without merit, but it lacks systematic analysis 
of style and function. 
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conjugal family, a self-contained social organism living in isolation and 
privacy and sealed off from the broader social and civic world outside its 
palace door. For Alberti privacy is the hallmark of family life. Not even 
servants intrude; and he has nothing to say about old and faithful family 
retainers who might have endeared themselves to their master and 
become virtually members of the family. When the one servant, Buto, 
appears it is not in the discussion of domestic life but at the beginning 
of book 4 as comic relief; and he certainly is not an utter dependent 
of the family. To judge from private books of accounts and ricordi and 
from household inventories, servants seem not to have been very numer- 
ous. There were perhaps not more than two or three for wealthy families, 
even those with large palaces. Moreover, the rate of turnover among 
servants could be quite high, employment sometimes lasting only a few 
months.’ There is nothing in all this of the social expansiveness of the 
aristocratic family of the baroque age surrounded with its retainers 
and servants and playing out a sumptuous quasi-public social life on a 
truly palatial scale. 

Within the isolation of the palace with its spacious privacy and in- 
creasing elegance, where relations were more secluded and less extended, 
where the family withdrew into itself, is it surprising that men found a 
keener appreciation of the values of domestic life? Alberti's book itself 
is the most attractive expression of this new sense of the home as an 
intimate relation among husband, wife, and children, but is not much of 
the culture of the Florentine Renaissance rooted in the new style of 
life being played out within the palace? The focus of that culture, in fact, 
is put on women and children, with the renewed interest in the education 
of children—merchant pedagogy, as it has been recently termed9?—and 
with the remarkable rise in the status of women—for Alberti (at least 
in the dialogue on the family) the woman was a veritable capofamiglia, 
keeper of the keys, mistress of the household, and privy to almost all her 
husband's secrets. And the other woman in the lives of these patricians 
is invariably their children's wet nurse, on whom they lavished gifts 
and whose importance is to be measured by her prominence among the 
vital family statistics that constitute the private diaries of the period. 

How else is one to explain the fascination, almost the obsession, with 
children and the mother-child relation that is perhaps the single most 
important motif in Florentine art during the first century of the Renais- 
sance, with its putti, its children and adolescents, its secularized madon- 
nas, its portraits of women. Works of art with these themes dominated 


91 In the mid-sixteenth-century census the population included a large number of servants 
(Battara, La popolazione), but few households had very many; in via Maggio only eight of 
twenty-seven households had more than two, and only three had more than five; and the 
two households in the great Strozzi palace had only five each. ASF, MSS, no. 179 ("Strade di 
Firenze”), fols. 210—11, 259r. 

92 Christian Bec, Les marchands écrivains, affaires et humanisme à Florence (Paris, 1967), 
286-99. 
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the local art market; they were produced in great number and in the 
cheapest media to meet the increasing demand for them. What is their 
essential quality if not "the naive idealization of home life, the love for 
children and the pure cult of womanhood that speak to us from them,”?® 
those very values that were being bred within the privacy of the family 
palace? The first point Cardinal Dominici makes about the education 
of children in his tract on the family written at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century (and dedicated to a woman) is that children should be 
surrounded with pictures of child saints and young virgins.% According 
to the cardinal a child's initial learning process is through the eyes, 
and the underlying assumption that this experience involves the child 
in a subjectobject identification with pictures may have important 
implications for our understanding of the fascination with children in 
Florentine art. Is it possible to understand in these terms such develop- 
ments in Florentine art as the juvenescence of formerly venerable 
older men like King David, who from bearded Old Testament king in 
the medieval tradition becomes the youthful symbol of the political 
vigor of the city,” or like Saint John the Baptist, heretofore represented 
as a hairy semibarbarian, who now sheds so many years in the course of 
a century that the patron saint of the city himself ends up being repre- 
sented as a mere baby playing alongside the Christ child under the 
protective care of the Mother of God?% How else is one to understand 
the strikingly peculiar iconography of much of Florentine Renaissance 
art? 

Perhaps it is nothing but a happily appropriate coincidence (for this 
argument) that the building inaugurating the Renaissance in architecture 
was Brunelleschi's Ospedale degli Innocenti, an orphanage for abandoned 
children; but it is certainly not coincidence that the interior arrange- 
ments were planned with the most remarkable care and sensitivity to 
make the buildings suitable to their function. Further study of the 
gradual evolution of the internal organization of the Innocenti as an 
orphanage will most likely reveal a number of innovative features 
designed to bring the life of the children more in line with the domestic 
temper of the times?" It was probably as original for its institutional 

organization as for its architecture. And if the new sense of domesticity 
and fascination with children surfaced to the level of public sensibilities 


33 Wilhelm von Bode, Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance (London, 1908), 143. 

9* Giovanni Dominici, Regola del governo di cura familiare (Florence, 1860), 154. 

95 Charles Seymour, Michelangelo's David. A Search for Identity (Pittsburgh, 1967). 

96 Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, “Giovannino Battista: A Study in Renaissance Religious Sym- 
bolism," Art Bulletin, 87 (1955): 85-101. 

97 For the volume to commemorate the recent restoration of the Ospedale, A. Piccini has 
made the first step to reconstruct the functional organization of the buildings: G. Morozzi 
and A. Piccini, Il restauro dello spedale di Santa Maria degli Innocenti, 1966-1970 (Florence, 
1971). The documentation for the administration of this orphanage in the fifteenth century 
is considerable; and it merits study. 
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in the Innocenti, the same concern also may have penetrated the inner 
sanctum of the cloister in a most intriguing way—at least we might so 
judge from the testimony of Francesco di Tommaso Giovanni, a well-off 
property owner on the via Maggio. In 1452 he recorded giving his 
daughter, a nun in the convent of Monticelli, a wooden Christ child, 
with two changes of elegant clothes, three velvet hats, a tabernacle and 
altar, and “other little things for him." ?$ The mind boggles trying to 
imagine what Suor Angelica did with her doll and her Lord and his 
wardrobe in the sanctity of her convent, yet is this not to be seen as 
another of the varied manifestations of the fascination with children so 
characteristic of Florentine culture? Perhaps there is in part a demographic 
explanation, as David Herlihy has suggested, for the enhanced impoxtance 
of the mother within the home and a consequent change in child-rearing 
practices. But perhaps also the vast internal domestic space of the 
palace is to be understood ultimately as the objectification of what Eric 
Erikson has called the spatial mode of woman, so that by heightening 
her "sense of vital inner potential" and opening her life to those "modes 
of activity which include and integrate her natural dispositions," the 
wider stage of domestic life brought altogether new cultural forces into 
play.1% At any rate we shall very likely need more psychological penetra- 
tion into the palace and into domestic life if we are ever to understand 
much of Florentine civilization. 


IN A sENSE the Florentine palace sums up a civilization. Representing 
the new esthetic consciousness of the patrician and at the same time 
reflecting the changed conditions of family life that accompany the social 
transformations of the fourteenth century, the palace is the expression 
of Renaissance individualism both as a monument to its proud builder 
and as his castle where he could escape into the luxurious privacy of 
domestic life. And the furnishings with which he enjoyed that privacy, 
from pottery to religious pictures, reflect the values of domestic privacy 
and intimacy that he cultivated within. If the Renaissance begins to 
fade away in the later sixteenth century, so in fact did the palace have 
to adapt to new conditions and functions. In fact perhaps nothing better 
brings home the points I have tried to make about Renaissance palaces 


98 ASF, Carte strozziane, ser. 2, no. 16 bis (ricordi of Francesco di Tommaso di Francesco 
Giovanni, 1444-58). fol. 16r: "Ricordo che insino a di... di giugno 1452 donai a Suora 
Angelicha mia figlia monacha in Monticelli al lato alla Porta di San Piero Gattolini 1* bambino 
di legno con 2 veste, 1° di chermise piano con fermiglio di pexle e 1 di velluto allesandro con 
fregi d'oro, e 3 berette di velluto chermise e 1° ghirlanda di frangia rossa grossa e 1 tabernacolo 
di legno dipinto e con 1 altaruzo e con palii d'altare e veli e altre cosette per lui; avemolo 
da mona Lapa de' Damiani da Pisa el quale donó alla Mea dicendo volendo per dare a Suora 
Angelica." 

99 David Herlihy, "Vieiller à Florence au Quattrocento,” Annales: E.S.C., 24 (1969): 1338-52. 

100 “Womanhood and the Inner Space," in Erikson's Identity, Youth and Crisis (New York, 
1968), 261-84. 
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DESPITE THOUSANDS OF VOLUMES written about the Civil War we still know 
almost nothing about one of the central questions that that struggle poses: 
why did men rush to fight for their endangered country? Indeed why did 
they believe that secession endangered it? We know with some precision 
why the South seceded. The answer is obvious at first glance and remains 
clear upon deeper investigation—the South seceded because it saw in the 
election of Lincoln a threat to the survival of slavery, the foundation for 
the Southern way of life. Tradition, psychology, and economics all spoke 
clearly the same message—without slavery we cannot survive. And so se- 
cession came. 

But a description of the decision for secession is not a description of 
why the war came. Although the South prepared for war there would be 
none unless the North contested the Southern action. Lincoln's assertion 
that "both parties deprecated war; but one of them would make war 
rather than let the nation survive; and the other would accept war rather 
than let it perish,"* is imprecise and thus misleading. The decision to 
make war for the Union was made not in Richmond or Montgomery but in 
Washington, and Boston and New York, and Indianapolis, and Columbus, 
and Springfield. This decision was made by Lincoln and by thousands of 
men who throughout the secession winter and especially after Sumter rushed 
to the colors. To understand why the war came we must look not at seces- 
sion but at the Northern response to it. 

In that response, as we shall see, the concept of law and order loomed 
large. The concept is a complex one, contemporary political rhetoric to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The order of a society depends on more than the 
rigid enforcement of all of its laws. It depends on maintaining an enduring 
consensus about a people's fundamental goals and beliefs, and hence on the 
success of the institutions created to secure this consensus. Fundamental 
I ERICH acknowledge the assistance provided by the University of Kansas General Research 
Fund. 


1 Abraham Lincoln, “Second Inaugural Address," in Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, 
ed. Roy P. Basler, 8 (New Brunswick, 1958): 332. i 
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to social stability is the family with its role of passing on ideals and atti- 
tudes about the nature of man, the relationship between man and God, 
and the duties, roles, and responsibilities of individuals to themselves and 
to others. In inculcating these ideas the family is supported by a whole 
environment including schools, churches, and informal and formal groups. 
Together these social institutions engender a collection of usually unex- 
amined beliefs that act as society's silent, internal police. They say, "You 
must," “Thou shalt or shalt not," or “This is not done," and they operate 
wherever men carry their consciences.? 

Although order depends most fundamentally on these social institutions, 
any society that advances beyond a primitive level requires the creation of 
a political order and of institutions that secure it. These institutions pro- 
vide the means for resolving intergroup conflicts, for utilizing the power of 
government to achieve the ambitions of society, and for preserving what- 
ever freedom its citizens demand. As the political theorist Car] Friedrich 
points out, political order is "a term suited to designate the political situa- 
tion of the community in which component parts, or units, are arranged 
in such a way that the actions required for the attainment of the purposes 
of the community will be taken." ? 

In discussing the issue of law and order in the Civil War era it is useful 
to take Friedrich’s definition as a focus. Specifically, order in the nine- 
teenth-century United States refers to a condition in which the people 
were convinced that those institutions were secure that stabilized the pro- 
tean nature of their society, restrained the potential for conflict in an en- 
vironment that encouraged avarice, harmonized the diversity of opinions 
and influences fostered by a free society, and gave them a voice in determin- 
ing their future. It is my contention that secession and the firing on Sum- 
ter provoked a crisis in which all these things seemed threatened and 
that, because of the widespread involvement of Northern citizens in the 
creation and maintenance of legal and political order, saving the Union 
was not merely an abstract issue but a matter of compelling personal concern. 

An investigation of the reasons for this intense personal interest in the 
survival of the Union reveals serious shortcomings in existing descriptions 
of the Northern decision to fight for the Union. The traditional way that 
historians have looked at the reasons the North went to war has been to 
ask “What did ‘Union’ mean to Northerners who fought for it?" Thus we 
have studies of the idea of Union by Paul Nagel and of American nation- 
alism by Merle Curti, Hans Kohn, and Yehoshua Arieli. All of these works 
describe in one fashion or another the ideas people had about the United 
States that made them willing to fight to keep it united. Through these 


2J. O. Hertzler, Social Institutions (Lincoln, Nebr., 1946); James S. Campbell, Joseph R. 
Sahid, and David P. Stang, eds, Law and Order Reconsidered: Report of the Task Force on 
Law and Law Enforcement (New York, 1970), 8-11. 

3 Carl Friedrich, “The Dialectic of Political Order and Freedom,” in Paul J. Kuntz, ed, 
The Concept of Order (Seattle, 1968), 346; see also Hertzler, Social Institutions, 118-24. 
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works we discover the many images that came to Northerners when they 
said “Union” or “United States.” Northerners visualized a large, prosper- 
ous, magisterial land whose continued success depended on unity. They 
saw the nation as “the last best hope" of democracy in the world, a country 
with a mission to demonstrate that a nation "dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal" might work. They believed that here in- 
dividualism and nationalism were mutually agreeable, not in conflict; that 
the nation did not submerge but rather expanded the individual by 
maximizing his opportunities to achieve his dreams. Such inquiries are 
thoughtful analyses of the issue. But they share what I believe are enfeebling 
faults. First, insofar as they deal directly with the question, they analyze 
why the common man went to war by reporting what intellectuals wrote 
about an idea of national union. Second, they focus their studies of na- 
tionalism in the United States too much on the nation as a whole and 
insufficiently on local experience.’ 

The first of these faults is the least serious. There are, of course, obvious 
differences between the attitudes of Emerson, Lowel, Hawthorne, and 
Melville and those of the average American of their time—differences in 
values seen in the criticism that these men leveled against the excessive 
materialism of the years from the 1830s to the 1860s. Still, both intellectuals 
and common people shared a common experience, and while some intel- 
lectuals might deplore and common people revel in the potentials for 
acquisition, we may see the fact and dimensions of materialism in the cul- 
ture of the time. Emerson's observations of that world are expressed in 
language more refined than the common man might use, but the crude 
materialism of Emerson's world is not altered by his intellectual approach. 
Yet the concept of the Union held by intellectuals is really only secondhand 
information on why those who fought, fought. Without study of a vital 
aspect of the daily experience of the future soldiers—their daily involve- 
ment with the processes of governing—we should suspect the adequacy of 
such observations. 

The weakness that arises from too nationalistic a focus is that the nation 
these historians describe was a federal union of states with a national gov- 
ernment singularly inactive, a prevailing constitutional philosophy that 

*Paul Nagel, One Nation Indivisible: The Union in American Thought (New York, 1964); 
Merle Curti, The Roots of American Loyalty (New York, 1946); Hans Kohn, American Na- 
tionalism: An Interpretive Essay (New York, 1957); Yehoshua Arieli, Individualism and 
Nationalism in American Ideology (Cambridge, Mass., 1964). 

5Both Kohn and Curti point out the states’ rights and localistic interests of the North 
but persist in discussing ideas about nationalism rather than considering the relationship 
between the way the people lived and their beliefs about nationhood. Kenneth M. Stampp, 
And the War Came: The North and the Secession Crisis (Baton Rouge, 1950), is an able study 
of the Northern reaction to secession but confines itself to the secession winter and fails to 
examine deeply the sources of the sentiments of 1860-61. In addition Stampp discounts the 
importance of legal-constitutional concern, an error that seriously impedes an understanding 
of the period he studies. Instead of examining the reasons for constitutional arguments, he 


assumes that such arguments were "philosophical rationalizations . . . decorated with seductive 
words" and "self-deception" (p. 31). 
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discouraged national activity, and a population that feared its excesses. 
“States’ rights and sovereignty" was a potent rallying cry whose validity 
and attraction was not diminished but rather demonstrated by the fact 
that all sections used it when it suited their purposes. In addition the 
excessively national orientation defies even one of the most tenacious of 
nineteenth-century images of nationhood. What many Americans admired 
about their nation was its federal nature, the tradition that kept in local 
hands the administration of local problems and that gave the people con- 
trol over their own destiny. This is seen most clearly in discussions over 
why the nation could and should expand. To assertions that expansion 
would create tryanny, supporters of manifest destiny replied with dis- 
courses on the merits of federalism. Nationalist Edward Everett well 
expressed their arguments, "By the wise and happy partition of powers 
between the national and state governments, in virtue of which the na- 
tional government is relieved of all the odium of administration, and the 
state governments are spared the conflicts of foreign politics, all bounds 
seem removed from the possible extension of our country, but the geo- 
graphical limits of the continent."* 

In addition the trouble with emphasizing the nation when discussing 
pre-Civil War nationalism is that such an emphasis misconstrues the na- 
ture of loyalty and allegiance. It implies that loyalty to the nation pre- 
cludes other loyalties, that the dilemma of Robert E. Lee about whether 
to join his state or his nation describes a necessary dichotomy. But from 
what social sciences suggest about loyalty it is likely that Lee and those 
attracted by his agonizing decision saw the problem too simply. Morton 
Grodzins argues at length that 


direct national loyalty [is] a misnomer. It does not exist. Loyalties are to specific 
groups, specific goals, specific programs of action. Populations are loyal to nation 
as a by-product of satisfaction achieved within non-national groups, because the 
nation is believed to symbolize and sustain those groups. From this point of view, 
one is loyal not to nation, but to family, business, religion, friends. One fights 
for the joys of his pinochle club when he is said to fight for his country. 


Other authors insist that multiple loyalties are possible and indeed that 
loyalties to things familiar and nearby are the imperative foundations for 
attachments to larger and more general and hence more vague ideals and 
entities. Page Smith, discussing the American Revolution, insists that the 
creation of local communities that attracted the intense devotion of the 
colonists was indispensable for generating the "power of common action" 
that resulted in successful rebellion. Martin Buber adds his insight con- 

6 See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr, “The State Rights Fetish,” in his New Viewpoints in 
American History (New York, 1935), 220-44. 

7 Edward Everett, “The Circumstances Favorable to the Progress of Literature in America,” 
Aug. 26, 1824, in Everett, Orations and Speeches on Various Occasions, 1 (Boston, 1850): $3, as 


quoted in Albert K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny (Baltimore, 1991), 106. See also Frederick 
Merk, Manifest Destiny and Mission in American History (New York, 1968), 26-27. 
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cerning the inextricable connection between local and national loyalty 
with the observation that "a nation is a community to the degree that it is 
a community of communities." Such observations were predicted in the 
nineteenth century by Tocqueville. With characteristic insight he ob- 
served, "Public spirit in the Union is, in a sense, only summing up of 
provincial patriotism. Every citizen of the United States may be said to 
transfer the concern inspired in him by his little republic into his love of 
the common motherland.”* 

If we are to understand the reason that the North went to war for the 
Union we need to follow such suggestions and direct our attention toward 
the local experience, toward the environments in which the majority of 
Northerners lived. To focus locally is to ask the question about why men 
fought for the Union in a different and I hope more useful and precise 
way. 'T'he question changes from the general "Why fight for the Union?" to 
"What was there in the daily experience of most Northerners that made 
them sensitive and responsive to those images the Union evoked?" 

As the North reacted to the secession crisis one theme was repeated 
constantly, and it suggests a crucial fact about Northern society. Again 
and again newspaper editors and political leaders discussed the degree to 
which secession was likely to produce disorder, anarchy, and a general dis- 
respect for democratic government. 'The future president Andrew Johnson 
pictured for his congressional colleagues "this Union divided into thirty- 
three petty governments, with a little prince in one, a little potentate in 
another, a little aristocracy in a third, a little democracy in a fourth and a 
republic somewhere else . . . with quarreling and warring amongst the 
little petty powers which would result in anarchy.” Congressman Zach- 
ariah Chandler announced that if secession were tolerated "I shall arrange 
for emigration to some country where they have a government. I would 
rather join the Comanches; I will never live under a government that has 
not the power to enforce its laws." The conservative Philadelphia North 
American called secession “Lawlessness on a Gigantic Scale" and remarked, 
“The world must regard with profound astonishment the spectacle of 
national lawlessness which the southern States of this Union now exhibit. 
. . . Resistance to law, . . . contempt for order . . . defiant rebellion against 
the entire structure which we call the United States government.” The 
Boston Traveller argued that had the founders of the country provided 
for peaceable secession they "would have organized anarchy." Allow South- 


3 Morton Grodzins, The Loyal and Disloyal (Chicago, 1956), 29; Page Smith, 4s a City upon 
a Hill (New York, 1966), 14; Martin Buber, The Writings of Martin Buber, ed. Will Herberg 
(New York, 1956), 180; Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, ed. J. P. Mayer and 
Max Lerner, tr. George Lawrence (New York, 1966), 147. See also David M. Potter, “The 
Historian's Use of Nationalism and Vice Versa," in his The South and the Sectional Conflict 
(Baton Rouge, 1968) 48; and Harold Guetzkow, Multiple Loyalties (Princeton, 1955), 37-39. 
It was David Potter in the above essay who first pointed to the relevance of works by Grodzins 
and Guetzkow to the Civil War. His aim in doing so was to suggest that historians consider 
the possibility of Southern nationalism confronting Northern nationalism rather than seeing 
Southerners as crabbed sectionalists endangering a national consensus. 
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ern states to secede, the Douglas-supporting Burlington Weekly Sentinel 
said, and “the Union with all its glory . . . high hopes . . . power, with all its 
interest has gone and stands in history as another monument of the inabil- 
ity of man to govern himself under the forms of constitutional law.” 

'These warnings and fears, intense as they were, still did not sound the 
depths of outrage and concern over the threat of lawlessness. It took the 
firing «on Sumter to do that. Until early April men were still debating 
the question of secession with hope that its potential for disorder might 
be defused. Many who feared the precedent of successful Jawbreaking 
that secession portended sought to solve the problem by transforming the 
crime into a lawful act. Newspapers, private citizens, and public figures 
asked for constitutional amendments that would legalize secession.!? 

The cannonades from Charleston ended such equivocation. Now the 
issue was not the validity of one constitutional view as opposed to another 
but the need to uphold government and the rule of law against forceful 
disruption. Earlier warnings of anarchy were multiplied and intensified. 
From Chicago: "Without a Union that is free, without a Constitution 
that can be enforced, without an authority to command respect and 
obedience . . . our Republic ceases to be a government, our freedom will 
be quickly supplanted by anarchy and despotism." From Madison, Wis- 
consin: '"This contest is not so much about territorial limits as to dem- 
onstrate whether we have government or not.” From Indianapolis: “We 
are fighting for the existence of our own government, and not for the 
destruction of that at Montgomery." Roxbury, Massachusetts: “Every man 
instinctively feels that the moment has at last arrived for crushing treason 
and asserting the supremacy of law and the constitution." Cincinnati: “If 
[the] doctrine of secession as illustrated and enforced by [its] practice, is 
true, then there is no such thing as government authority or social obliga- 
tion. .. . A surrender to Secession is the suicide of government.” Philadel- 
phia: "Establish the authority of the Constitution and laws over violence 
and anarchy." The Republican parties of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois ral- 
lied around the cry "enforce the laws." 'T'wo hundred thousand people at- 

? Andrew Johnson, “The Constitutionality and Rightfulness of Secession," Dec. 18-19, 1860, 
in Speeches of Andrew Johnson, comp. Frank Moore (Boston, 1866), 150, as quoted in Lloyd Paul 
Stryker, Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage (New York, 1929), 60; Zachariah Chandler: An 
Outline Sketch of His Life and Public Services (Detroit, 1880), 192-93; newspaper quotations 
from Howard Cecil Perkins, ed., Northern Editorials on Secession (New York, 1942), 1: 172-73, 
195-96, 520-22. See also Frank Moore, ed., Rebellion Record (New York, 1962), 1: 82-102; 
Arthur C. Cole, Era of the Civil War, 1848-1870 (Springfield, Ill, 1919), 2593-55; Kenneth M. 
Stampp, Indiana Politics during the Civil War (Indianapolis, 1949), 58-60; Eugene Roseboom, 
The Civil War Era, 1850-1873 (Columbus, 1944), 376-79; New York Tribune, Apr. ı7, 1861; 
George B. McClellan, MeClellan’s Own Story (New York, 1887), 31-32; James Russell Lowell, 
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tended a rally at Union Square in New York City on April 20, 1860, and 
listened for hours to speakers from throughout the North asserting that 
the rule of law was at stake. Orators such as the New York Democrat John 
A. Dix, the Whig attorney William Evarts, the city's mayor and future 
Copperhead Fernando Wood, the Ohio politician Robert Schenck, the Ore- 
gon senator Edward Baker, and many others supported the contention of 
the lifelong Democrat, Robert J. Walker that “we must resist and subdue 
[secession] or our government will be but an organized anarchy." On 
April 17 the New York Tribune had summarized the prevailing senti- 
ment: “We have a civil war on our hands. There is no use looking away 
from the fact. For this year the Chief Business of the American people must 
be proving that they have a Government, and that freedom is not another 
name for anarchy.”11 

Did secession in fact threaten the order of society in the North? Not this 
particular secession; a section different in so many ways from the North 
might justify its departure by pointing to the conflicts that its presence pro- 
duced. Whatever the reality, however, the factor motivating the Northern 
response was what men then believed secession might mean and what they 
foresaw as its consequences. The idea of secession, applied generally, sug- 
gested that conflicts between parties should be settled not by harmonizing 
differences in the service of higher ends but by ignoring those ends in the. 
service of the quarrel of the moment. What community was safe if such a 
pattern were established and endorsed? But despite this fear, it is possible 
that peaceful secession would have been tolerated if some regular proce- 
dure for division had been adopted or if a way of giving the action some 
semblance of legality and regularity had been discovered and utilized. The 
firing on Sumter eliminated this possibility. The issue was now no longer 
the means of division or the justice of the cause of secession or the right 
of the national government to use its power to hold a state that sought to 
depart. The issue after Sumter was, can the country permit force to settle its 
disputes, cannons to resolve its differences? No people so dependent for 
success and stability on respecting and adhering to the processes of self- 
government, in the absence of any other compulsion, could afford to say 
yes. It is the purpose of the remainder of this article to suggest what in their 
experience compelled this answer. 


NORTHERN DETERMINATION TO UPHOLD government and order against 
the threat of anarchy was not simply rhetoric. Both speakers and listeners re- 
sponded to such sentiments naturally, for in talking about the need for 
order and stable government they were discussing the topic about which 
the vast majority of Northerners were experts in practice if not in theory. 
In raising the issue of law and order the speakers struck Northerners quite 


11 Newspapers excerpted in Perkins, Northern Editorials on Sécession, 2: 808-45. 
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literally where they lived. No issue, with the possible exception of acquiring 
wealth, had attracted so much energy and debate in the prewar years. From 
the Mayflower Compact and the organization of colonial governments, 
through the writing of the Articles of Confederation, the creation of the 
Constitution, the ratification of thirty-two state constitutions from 1776 to 
1860-in the states that did not secede (fifteen in the last fifteen years be- 
fore secession), the debates and elections over constitutions that failed, the 
countless creations of county, town, and city governments, these Americans 
had been engaged in government-making.!? Add to this the millions of 
words expended debating constitutional questions in the prewar era, the 
numerous court cases that attracted national attention, the almost constant 
elections in the country with their concomitant discussions of govern- 
mental issues, and it is possible to describe the prewar yeaxs as a time of 
continual concern with questions of government, order, and law. 

Although the South shared this history and shared also some of the char- 
acteristics of Northern society to be described, Southern fears of losing 
slavery ultimately overwhelmed countercurrents of loyalty and unionism 
and a respect for law and order. Had the North been similarly threatened 
it is probable that Northerners would have risked political disorder to pre- 
serve societal order. Many Southerners made this choice reluctantly and 
seem to have worried about the political disruption secession might pro- 
voke. Instead of following their secessionist ideas to logical conclusions, they 
made sure that no provision for secession would exist in the Confederate 
constitution. Forsaking uncharted paths they wrote a document that copied 
in many ways the Constitution of the United States. And again and 
again they insisted that they were not violating the Philadelphia docu- 
ment but rather upholding its true principles against the lawbreakers of 
the North. As Confederate President Jefferson Davis told his constituents, 
“The Constitution formed by our forefathers is that of these Confederate 
states.” Surely the South shared with the North a devotion to the estab- 
lished legal order that only a threat to its way of life could shake. 

Yet there were differences in attitudes toward and experience with law 
and government that may help explain the diminished unionism of the 
South. Charles Sydnor points to Southern views of law that emphasized 
unwritten rules of conduct and elevated private over public law codes, the 
practice of dueling being the most obvious example. He notes the impact 
of slavery in making every master, and most white men, a law unto them- 
selves when it came to dealing with blacks. Southerners also had fewer 
opportunities for involvement in the legal-political process than did North- 
erners. There were fewer towns per capita in the South, less rotation in of- 


12 See Francis Newton Thorpe, comp., The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters 
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fice, and lower participation in voting—all factors worth exploring to test 
the degree of personal involvement in issues of order, government, and law 
in the South. That task, however, must be put off until another time. The 
focus here is on why the North fought to save the Union, not why South- 
erners tried to divide it.1* 

The avalanche of oratory debating questions of law, government, and the 
Constitution had special meaning for Northerners. 1t was not merely the- 
orizing about ideals but was a practical debate about the way they lived. 
Government in the pre-Civil War North was not “them”; it was “us.” The 
national government was days if not weeks away, and its constitutional 
powers were strictly limited. It regulated interstate commerce, ran the 
post office, dealt with Indians, conducted such foreign policy as there was, 
and paid and administered an army and navy that totaled around 28,000 men 
as of 1860. In 1861 there were about 96,500 paid civilian employees of the 
national government, and approximately 30,000 of these were local post- 
masters. The national government did not tax the public at large. It had 
no powers in'matters of health, education, welfare, morals, sanitation, 
safety, or local trarisportation. In short, practically every activity that af- 
fected the lives of Americans was the province of either state or local gov- 
ernment—and more often than not it was local. An observer in 1850 de- 
scribed the structure of government: 


The President has one postmaster in every village; but the inhabitants of that 
village choose their own selectmen, their own assessors of taxes, their own school- 
committee, their own overseers of the poor, their own surveyors of highways, and 
the incumbents of half a dozen other little offices corresponding to those which, 
in bureaucratic governments, are filled by appointment of the sovereign. In all 
these posts, which are really important public trusts, the villagers are trained to 
the management of affairs, and acquire a comprehensiveness of view, a practical 
administrative talent, and a knowledge of business. . . . This training is very 
general; for owing to our republican liking for rotation in office, the incumbents 
of these humble posts are changed every year or two.!5 


Nowhere was this description more true than in the states of the Middle 
West. Indeed the recent frontier experiences of that region guaranteed a 
widespread personal involvement in questions of government, law, and 
order. In the two generations before the Civil War, wilderness and Indian 


14 On slavery, the South, and the law, see Kenneth M. Stampp, The Peculiar Institution 
(New York, 1956), 192-236; Charles Sydnor, “The Southerner and the Laws,” Journal of Southern 
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Universe,” American Political Science Review, 59 (1965): 7-21; and Stanley Elkins and Eric 
McKitrick, "A Meaning for Turner's Frontier,” Political Science Quarterly, 69 (1954): 340-42, 
567-75. This article by Elkins and McKitrick was the stimulus for my thinking about the 
relationship between government-making and Northern support for the war. The authors, 
focusing on the nature of the frontier experience, do not draw any conclusions about the 
coming of the war. ' 

15 Francis Bowen, “The Rebellion against the Magyars,” North American Review, Oct. 
1850, p. 502, as quoted in Leonard D. White, The Jacksonians (New York, 1954), 511-12. See 
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territory had been transformed into states: Ohio, 1803; Indiana, 1816; 
Illinois, 1818; Michigan, 1837; Iowa, 1846; Wisconsin, 1848; Minnesota, 
1858. Such state-making had been preceded by community-making on a 
vast scale. The eaxly years of settlement in these states lend some support 
to the popular image of a wild, uncivilized frontier. The predominant 
pattern, however, was that of a successful struggle for community order, a 
struggle without much opposition once the permanent settlers arrived. 
These pioneers carried in their baggage the experience with and devotion 
to the government institutions of the East. Indeed many of those who came 
to the West were conservative members of Eastern communities who 
wanted to re-establish the sort of order they believed was being under- 
mined by liberal domination of their homelands. Their commitment to sta- 
bility and order can be seen in the fact that they founded churches and 
schools in the first days of community building. Henry Ward Beecher 
noted in the 1850s that the frontier settlers "drive schools along with them 
as settlers drive flocks. They have herds of churches, academies, lyceums; 
and their religious and educational institutions go lowing along the west- 
ern plains as Jacob's herds lowed along the Syrian hills."!9 

The institutions the settlers of the Midwest founded were copies of those 
they had known in the East. The New England model was widely emu- 
lated, and it ensured the formation of stable communities, as whole com- 
munities often moved together, locating their towns on land that was al- 
ready plotted and organized into townships. Such activity minimized mad 
scrambles for land. In some cases settlers found that the apparatus of county 
and town government preceded them into a region, and they were bound 
by law and inclination to adopt that organization.” 

Even in regions lacking such controlled settlement a strong respect for 
the necessity of an ordered way of doing things tended to prevail. Settlers 
created their own law and enforced it. The most colorful example of such 
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action was the claim club. Claim clubs were organizations of settlers who 
wished to secure title to land that had yet to be organized by national law. 
In Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and other territories the 
clubs sprang up, manifesting the willingness and capacity of Americans to 
be their own lawmakers. The clubs’ success was noted by one Methodist 
circuit rider who observed a Wisconsin settlement in 1835. 


"They had, in the absence of all other law, met and made a law for themselves. 
They have surveyed the township & assertained that section 16, the school sec- 
tion, was within the grove, & they staked it off & appointed commissioners to take 
care of it. ... They had also meted and bounded every mans wood land, allowing 
each family 40 acres of timber. . . . There was an understanding in the country, 
equivalent to a law of the land, that the settlers should sustain each other 
against the speculator & no settler should bid on anothers land.18 


'The experience of Iowa was typical. Settlers there rushed into territorial 
lands before the government survey was completed. The land was not of- 
ficially for sale until 1838 but squatters were there in 1837. Such disrespect 
for federal law did not signal an uncontrolled, wide-open struggle of the 
rule of the strongest. True to Northern experience the settlers organized 
their claim clubs to regularize procedures of land acquisition and to main- 
tain stable prices. These clubs represented more than merely claim protec- 
tors. As Thomas D. Clark points out, “These settler organizations had an 
even broader implication than their function in protecting land claims; 
they helped to maintain law and order in the frontier community.” 

Similar experiences took place in the mining regions of the West. Miners 
who rushed to California often arrived before federal or state law had or- 
ganized the areas. Again these Americans exercised their lawmaking tal- 
ents. Miners gathered together and drew up regulations that often began, 
"Whereas, this district is deficient in mining laws and regulations, and dis- 
putes have arisen: therefore, we, the miners of ——— district, in con- 
vention assembled, do pledge ourselves to abide by the following laws." 
By 1866 there were over eleven hundred of these self-governing districts 
in the eight Western states and territories. A Senate committee investi- 
gating these laws observed "this great system established by the people 
in their primary capacities . . . evidencing by the highest possible testi- 
mony the peculiar genius of the American people for founding empire 
and order.”20 

The relevance of this well-known material to the question of fighting the 
Civil War is this: again and again Americans proved to themselves that 
they were lawmakers—that the law and order of their communities was 
their personal responsibility and depended on their actions and efforts. 

18 Quoted in Daniel Boorstin, The Americans: The National Experience (New York, 1965), 
75; see also 72-78, And see James Willard Hurst, Law and the Conditions of Freedom in the 
Nineteenth Century United States (Madison, 1967), 3-5. 
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Their connection with the preservation of that order was intimate, vital, 
and compelling. This is made even more clear when we consider the way in 
which Americans gave passionate attention not only to the creation of an 
ordered community but to the legal battles that continued in the towns 
after they had been established. 

Court terms at county seats in the prewar years were gala social events. 
People drove or walked into town in large numbers. Big wagons filled with 
women and children and loaded with provisions entered the town from 
every direction. People followed their favorite lawyers like modern sports 
stars and demanded of them not only courtroom performance but speeches 
in the evenings after the courts had closed. The people knew these law- 
yers, and it was eminently to the advantage of lawyers to be well known 
and popular, as practically all cases were decided by juries. The system of 
legal education that prevailed at the time further encouraged a familiar 
and popular image of the law. Lawyers were preponderantly local men who 
received their legal training at the hands of neighbors who were established 
attorneys. They thus became as familiar with and sensitive to local customs 
and ideas as they were with Blackstone, Coke, and Littleton, for their suc- 
cess was more dependent on such informal awareness than on formal knowl- 
edge. In addition opposing lawyers and judges all knew each other well, 
usually living together in the same boarding house during the court term. 
Plaintiffs and defendants were often well acquainted, and all figures in 
most cases were familiar to the people of the area. The jury system, intense 
popular interest, local training, and the social intimacy produced by a 
nation that was essentially a nation of small towns and farmers thus all en- 
couraged a law that tended to mirror the judgment and mores of the town 
or locality. Page Smith's conclusion rings true: “In the small town law was 
what the community had ordained, growing directly out of the needs and 
aspirations of the people. It was not something remote, alien, imposed from 
without.”2 

Popular involvement in questions of the legal order of course tran- 
scended concern with judicial proceedings. More than simply jurors and wit- 
nesses, these people themselves were the makers of the law they observed 
being contested. ‘The creation of communities had meant more than pro- 
viding a police and judicial function; it meant establishing and manning 
the institutions that made the community function. For every community 
that- was created there were problems of education, health, housing, and 
municipal services to be solved and offices to be sought and staffed. The 
extent of involvement the citizens demonstrated and their interest in the 
survival and prospering of their governmental order was the measure of 
community success. 

The frontier regions, some of them settled only fifty years before, some 
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in the process of settlement in ı860, demanded the most widespread in- 
volvement. From earliest cabin raisings, to the creation and maintenance 
of towns, to the sustaining of large cities, people took part actively. Men 
without prior experience were drafted as officials or rushed to file for office 
as eagerly as they filed their land claims. For example, in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, an election was called for delegates to the constitutional 
convention of 1802. Of the ninety-four candidates who filed for ten posi- 
tions, twenty-six received between 121 and 1,635 votes. "Everybody," one 
Indiana pioneer wrote, "expected at some time to be a candidate for some- 
thing; or that his uncle would be; or his cousin, or his cousin's wife's cous- 
in's friend would be; so that everybody and everybody's relation's friend, 
were forever electioneering." Such involvement in politics continued una- 
bated into the decades before the war. As Henry Clyde Hubbart writes of 
the older Middle West, “The people of the free West in the forties and 
fifties were a political people. 'T'his was true in all senses of the term politics 
whether the word be held to mean political ideas and philosophy; or social 
attitudes . . . or in a narrower sense political party programs or activities; 
or in a still narrower sense, the designs and manipulations of politicians 
and petty factions." Large numbers of Americans, then, took a personal 
and active part in creating the institutions of government that made civ- 
ilized life possible in the West. Commenting on what they see as the crucial 
element in the frontier experience, Stanley Elkins and Eric McKitrick 
conclude, “Here was a society in which the setting up of institutions was a . 
common experience.”2 

Concern for the government and politics was not confined to the frontier 
areas of the West. Indicators of involvement in such questions appear in 
the East as well. In the first place, the founding of towns and the conse- 
quent opportunities and demands for participation were not limited to 
the West. Five of the twenty-seven towns that in 1851 made up Oneida 
County in New York had been founded between 1827 and 1846. Between 
1823 and 1836 there were four towns established in that state's Herkimer 
County. Erie County, New York, saw the founding of new towns in 1851, 
1852, 1853, and 1857. Bucks County, Pennsylvania, just outside Phila- 
delphia, had newly created towns up to 1888, and Venango County in 
Pennsylvania organized townships in 1845 and 1850 and would continue 
to do so up to 1876. Towns that had been long established would often re- 
dedicate themselves to maintaining the communities they had and to carry- 
ing out the ideals of their founding. Again and again, then, Americans in 
the nonseceding states involved themselves in government-making, consid- 
ered the problems of self-rule, and thereby made government their own 
responsibility.2® 

22 Bayard Rush Hall, in James A. Woodburn, ed, The New Purchase (Princeton, 1916), 
178; Henry Clyde Hubbart, The Older Middle West, 1840-1880 (New York, 1936), 10; Elkins 
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Involvement in the governing and political process was not limited to 
forming governments. Rotation in office apparently was frequent. Herk- 
imer County in twenty-six years re-elected a member of Congress only three 
times; of twelve state senators, only one man repeated in thirteen years. 
The town of Caroline in New York saw twenty-six men in the office of 
town supervisor in a forty-nine-year period. The longest tenure was four 
years, and only two men held the job that long. The town of Queensbury, 
New York, had fifty-nine different justices of the peace from 1795 to 
1873 and 143 different constables from 1766 to 1873. Town records con- 
tain thirteen pages listing seventy men each as highway commissioners from 
1766 to 1873, most of them single termers. Similarly great rotation in of- 
fice occurred in the offices of town and ward supervisor in Buffalo from 
1854 and in Venango County, Pennsylvania. A sample of New England 
towns suggests similar facts of rotation. Worcester, Massachusetts, between 
1848 and 1859 had seven different mayors and forty-nine different alder- 
men out of seventy-two possible positions. Ward supervisor positions show 
the same pattern. Taking only two wards we see twenty-two different sup- 
ervisors for thirty-six possible jobs in Ward One and twenty-six different 
supervisors out of thirty-six possibilities in Ward Four. Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, rotated officeholders with similar frequency.?* 

One did not have to be an officeholder to maintain an intense interest in 
public affairs. Visitors noted how passionately Americans were involved in 
politics, the turbulence and intensity of elections, and the apparent bitter- 
ness of party strife. Their observations are borne out by statistics. For the 
years 1848 to 1872 Walter Dean Burnham estimates the mean turnout for 
presidential elections to be an impressive 75.1 per cent. (By way of com- 
parison, the national turnout in the 1968 election was 61.6 per cent.) In 
off-year elections an estimated 65.2 per cent of those eligible voted. (The 
1970 off-year elections for the House brought 44.9 per cent of the eligible 
voters to the polls.) When the South is removed from the sample the fig- 
ures are more impressive still. Between 1868 and 1880 the mean turnout 
in presidential elections was 82.6 per cent in the North. In Michigan be- 
tween 1854 and 1872 the mean turnout in presidential years was 84.8 per 
cent, in off-years 78.1 per cent. For Ohio from 1855 to 1879 these figures 
read 89.0 per cent and 78.4 per cent. In New York from 1834 to 1858 the 
mean turnout in presidential years was 84.8 per cent and in off-year elec- 
tions 81.5 per cent. Further evidence of involvement is seen in the fact that 
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there was a very small amount of roll-off in the voting process. (Roll-off is 
the tendency to vote only for major offices and to ignore lesser ones.) Be- 
tween 1857 and 1879 in Ohio the mean roll-off was 0.6 per cent. New 
York from 1834 to 1858 witnessed a 1.6 per cent roll-off. From 1854 to 
1872 Michigan's mean roll-off was o.9 per cent. Additional testimony 
to the intensity of political concern is seen in two notable statistics. 
First, there was very little split-ticket voting. Political preferences tended 
to be strong and tenacious. Certainly mid-nineteenth-century voters hoped 
that the best man would win, but they tended to think that the best 
men were devoted to Democratic, Whig, or Republican principles. Second, 
there was very little party switching, with the understandable exception 
of the election of 1840. When either of the major parties won large 
majorities, these came not as the result of changes in political allegiances 
but because of abstentions by the voters of one party. Either one voted 
for his party or he did not vote; it was a rare man who viewed politics 
so dispassionately that he could stomach voting for the opposition party.?5 

In the prewar period, then, Americans made their own governments, 
enforced their own laws, staffed their own institutions, and gave intense 
attention to questions of government, politics, and law. There existed com- 
pelling personal reasons to be devoted to the preservation of law and order. 


THERE WAS VIOLENCE in prewar American society—a great deal of it. In- 
dians, abolitionists, immigrants, Negroes, Mormons, Masons, as well as 
the WASP majority all received their share. But violence is not necessarily 
the opposite of law and order. Modern riots and disruptions have pro- 
voked and energized a “law-and-order” movement, but that should suggest 
that violence may be the instrument of stability as well as disorder. In 
fact, when we look carefully at the violence of the pre-Civil War years, as 
well as our own, we discover how much of it, though not all, resulted from 
efforts to preserve, not to destroy, the existing order. Abolitionists were 
attacked by "gentlemen of property and standing" for threatening the 
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Bremer, Homes of the New World, 2: 149-52; Burnham, "Changing Shape of the American 
Political Universe," 7-28. Roy Franklin Nichols blames continual political activity for helping 
to cause the “hyperemotionalism” that brought on the war. The Disruption of American 
Democracy (New York, 1948), ch. 28. Y would accept this view, but I would eliminate Nichols's 
negative connotation and suggest that the emotion with which Northerners viewed politics 
was natural and indicates the worth, not the evils, of the democratic process. 

26 The modern concern with America's violent past has inspired energetic and fruitful 
searches for incidents of violence. But one wonders if we ought to claim for ourselves a position 
as a uniquely violent people. One foreign visitor of the nineteenth century denied that Ameri- 
cans deserved special recognition in this field. Writing in 1846, Fredrick von Raumer cata- 
loged violence against the Mormons, rent strikes in New York, and the Dorr Rebellion in 
Rhode Island, but he cautioned against too hasty a judgment against democracy because of 
such incidents. “Those who regard such acts of violence as a natural necessity, an inevitable 
consequence of republican institutions, take a one-sided and erroneous view of the matter." 
There was as much violence in England, Wales, Ireland, and even in Canada during a single 
year as there was in the United States, and Paris alone, he argued, outdid this country in 
violence. America and the American People, 257-66. 
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existing economic and racial status quo. Indians were seen as savage threats 
to the expansion of a prosperous and comparatively well-organized society. 
Immigrants threatened to inject foreign ideas and practices into a political 
system that demanded consensus. Mormons outraged the morals of their 
neighbors and seemed to endanger the prevailing ideology by their ex- 
clusiveness. Masons were charged with an anarchistic atheism that would 
destroy the Christian sinews of society. And Negroes who forgot their as- 
signed place knew that their punishment would not be restrained by 
charity.?* 

Much of this violence was part of the persistent vigilante tradition in 
American society. Although hardly the sort of law and order that civil 
libertarians admire, vigilantism is "as American as cherry pie" and springs 
from the same sentiment that is the focus of this essay—the belief that 
individual Americans are responsible for the preservation of stability, that 
the law is an expression of popular sentiment, and that the people have the 
duty to maintain it even if procedural due process is not respected. Vigilan- 
tism is, as Richard M. Brown argues, socially conservative—an attempt to 
secure and maintain a society that respects property, stability, and order. 
To the degree that he feels personally responsible for maintaining order, 
therefore, every American is potentially a vigilante. Michel Chevalier saw 
this in 1833 and thought that it was admirable. Local saloonkeepers, he 
observed, were often the "police commissioner," and the tavern regulars 
"would in case of necessity be ready to act the part of constables." In a 
society that lacked a powerful state, he concluded, “This is real self-govern- 
ment; these are the obligations and responsibilities that every citizen takes 
upon himself when he disarms authority.”2 - 

Recognition of the strength and pervasiveness of such law-and-order 
sentiment and of the personal involvement of Americans in the creation 
and sustenance of government suggests weaknesses in the predominant 
historiography describing prewar society. David Donald, Stanley Elkins, 
and Rowland Berthoff have emphasized the unstructured and hence dis- 
ordered nature of pre-1860 America. Burgeoning popular rule and ex- 
panding self-esteem weakened faith in old institutions, Donald argues, and 
social mobility further weakened society's sinews. Elkins emphasizes the 
breakdown of key institutions in explaining why Northern intellectuals 


27 Leonard L. Richards, Gentlemen of Property and Standing (New York, 1970); Ray Allen 
Billington, Protestant Crusade (New York, 1938); Lorman Ratner, Antimasonry: The Crusade 
and the Party (Englewood Cliffs, 1969). 

28 Richard Maxwell Brown, “The American Vigilante Tradition,” in Hugh Davis Graham 
and Ted Robert Gurr, eds, Violence in America: Historical and Comparative Perspectives 
(Washington, 1969), 121-70; Michel Chevalier, Society, Manners and Politics in the United 
States (Gloucester, Mass., 1967), 321-22. One of the interesting features of vigilantism is how 
respectful its practitioners often were of due process of law. After apprehending their victims 
they frequently held trials with appointed judges, juries, prosecutors, and defending attorneys. 
Brown distinguishes such activity from "instant vigilantism," which dispenses with due 
process. See also Laurence Veysey, "Freedom and Disorder in American History: An Interpreta- 
tion," in Veysey, ed., Law and Resistance (New York, 1970), 17-19. 
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attacked slavery with such unrestrained intensity. Quoting Henry James, as 
does Donald, Elkins describes American society: “No State, in the European 
sense of the word, and indeed barely a specific national name. No sover- 
eign, no court, no personal loyalty, no aristocracy, no church, no clergy, no 
army, no diplomatic service, no country gentlemen, no palaces . . . no 
cathedrals . . . no great universities nor public schools . . . no literature... 
no political society." Americans are "an unsettled people," Berthoff in- 
sists, adding to the strictures of Donald, Elkins, and James a family struc- 
ture weakened by growing industrialism, the explosive fears of immigrant 
impurities, and the extraordinary mobility of this people.?? 

The weaknesses in the arguments of Donald and Elkins arise from their 
sources. Both men use extensively the arguments of elites—intellectual, 
political, and/or economic—men very likely to believe that as control of 
society slipped from their hands it fell into the hands of incompetents. 
Certainly Calhoun and Webster, like Walter Bagehot, distrusted the un- 
tutored masses, and it is not surprising to find Henry James, just returned 
from years in London society, believing that a nation lacking a church, aris- 
tocracy, clergy, country gentlemen, cathedrals, and English public schools 
was about to atomize. As for Elkins, it is reasonable to doubt that one can 
describe the stability of a whole society by analyzing, however brilliantly, 
the ideas of Concord, Massachusetts, of Transcendentalists whose emphasis 
was the intensely aware, free individual seeking community with the 
Oversoul. 

Doubtless, Berthoff and Donald (when the latter describes prewar so- 
ciety rather than relying on the judgments of Bagehot, Calhoun, and 
Webster) do describe essential characteristics of antebellum America. 
Industrialization did threaten the family and weaken established economic 
patterns. The lust for wealth encouraged roaring boom towns and boom- 
town mentalities: a callousness about anything but the acquisition of 
wealth. Certainly many feared that immigrants threatened the stability 
of American society, and there was a unifying force in seeming to defend 
democracy against an insidious invasion of "popery." Surely America 
would have been more unified had the national government consistently 
compelled, by its energy, the admiration of its people. Mobility did uproot 
Americans and not only transformed communities left behind but in- 
fluenced the form of those that were created. And there is a strong element 
of truth in Berthoff's suggestion that the Union garnered devotion be- 
cause it was an "overarching abstraction" that compensated for the break- 
down of families, churches, and old elites. But there is more, I believe, to 
the fight for the Union, and more to prewar society than this.®° 


29 David Donald, "An Excess of Democracy," in his Lincoln Reconsidered (New York, 1956), 
235; Stanley M. Elkins, Slavery: 4 Problem in American Institutional and. Intellectual Life 
(Chicago, 1959), 140-56; Rowland Berthoff, An Unsettled People: Social Order and Disorder 
in American History (New York, 1971), 175-283. 
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What is omitted in all these discussions is the factor that must be in- 
cluded in any description of the structure of society and the meaning of 
nationhood: the daily experience of the people with government. The 
weakness of current historical literature on the subject is its failure to con- 
sider common experience as an important element of social unity, its fail- 
ure to discuss the ubiquitous personal familiarity of Americans with the 
institutions of law and order. 

But evidence abounds to suggest the importance of this experience— 
primarily in the record of daily activities but also in the observations of 
visitors and of the nation’s literary figures as well. Despite the protean 
nature of prewar society visitors noted again and again the ease with which 
Americans preserved and developed the tools of selfrule. They were 
struck especially by the facility with which the American people created 
the communities and associations they needed. '"These people associate as 
easily as they breathe," Fredrika Bremer noted. The need for American 
settlers to work together, encouraged by the absence of government energy, 
produced a capacity for self-generated unity that overcame the natural 
centrifugal tendencies of equality, Tocqueville observed. After over twenty 
years in this country, the German-American political thinker Francis Lie- 
ber was still struck by "the thousandfold evidences of an all pervading 
associative spirit in all moral and practical spheres." 

What they were describing of course was the fact of democratic govern- 
ment—the constantly demonstrated ability of the people to make govern- 
ment and use it for their purposes. On the national level, as representatives 
from Maine tried to solve the issue of Southern slavery and senators from 
Alabama sought to establish a government for Kansas territory, in short, 
as national legislators wrestled with moral issues fomenting in places un- 
familiar to them, democratic government was demonstrating its limitations. 
But in the range of life most people lived, self-government was creating 
abilities and commitments that would ensure that democratic government 
would endure in the United States whatever its national infirmities. Men 
were developing a sense that government was them and that they were 
responsible for order. 

This personal experience with self-government was of course local, as 
it must be. How could one feel that he was a meaningful part of a govern- 
ment of thirty million people? How could one feel that his wishes were 
known and respected in a national government that elected presidents 


notably Stanley Elkins and Rowland Berthoff, have found so many signs of disorder in this 
period that they have written forcefully a shattering ‘institutional breakdown.’ Much as their 
researches command respect I cannot agree with so dismal a view. They have exaggerated the 
orderliness of eighteenth century America, underestimated both the tenacity of the family 
and importance of voluntary associations in the nineteenth century, made a false equation 
of proliferation with anarchy (as Elkins does in the case of churches) and somehow assumed 
that man on the move is man completely naked and exposed." The American Quest, 1790-1860 
(New York, 1971), 170. y 
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through electoral colleges, senators through state legislatures, and in which 
the only popularly elected national officials, members of the House of 
Representatives, represented, at the minimum, thirty thousand people? 
Men will always view larger concepts and institutions through the prism 
of their own experience. 

And yet when the Union was attacked Northerners equated an attack 
on the national government with a threat to the self-government they ‚had 
experienced. Why? The question of course defies absolute answer, but 
some speculation is in order. Surely important answers have been suggested 
by the work of Nagel, Curti, Kohn, and Arieli: men thought of themselves 
as a nation for the reasons these scholars suggest. But we must add to these 
reasons what the private experience of Northerners contributed. Among 
other things the blossoming national economy undoubtedly provided many 
of them with personal experience of connections with other states, other 
regions. And migration certainly was a factor. Many citizens of the West 
had been born in other parts of the country; their experience of what the 
nation comprehended was thus broader than their present locality. 

But what is striking is the fact that throughout the disunion crisis of 
1860-61 men spoke not merely of a national economy or of the ties of 
sentiment that bound them to their birthplace but constantly and pas- 
sionately of the destruction of self-government should secession succeed. 
They were thus seriously concerned with the preservation of the institu- 
tions of government that they were a part of, and they linked their experi- 
ence with that government to the survival of the Union. Local personal ex- 
perience was somehow bound to the preservation of national institutions. 
How? 

First of all, they knew that the Union was a federal union, that local 
government performed administrative functions that Washington could 
not, and should not, supply. Local government was an inextricable part 
of the nation's governing process. Functions of local and national gov- 
ernment were divided, and debates raged over state versus national rights 
and powers. Yet the division of power and responsibility existed not for 
its own sake but because men believed that a national government could 
not function, nor could it remain the government of a free people, if it 
took to itself the governing of a vast continent. Men wanted to preserve 
local government so that the nation could function and continue to be free. 

Second, and perhaps of greatest importance in establishing the connec- 
tion between local self-government and the survival of the Union, was this 
fact: not only was local government an administrative necessity; it was the 
fundamental characteristic of this nation. The country had been founded 
with the ideal of self-rule in mind, had fought a revolution to secure it, 
and had created a constitution that respected it. Americans endorsed and 
validated this national ideal every time they established institutions of 
self-government. 

Americans were not attached to a place; constant migration demonstrated 
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that. They were not devoted to the land; the image of the land as real 
estate, the continuing land speculation attested to that. What made them 
Americans was that they ruled themselves wherever they went. The Scots- 
man Alexander McKay saw this with notable insight. What distinguished 
this people, he observed, was "the feeling which they cherish towards their 
institutions." Europeans loved the land that they and their ancestors had 
occupied for centuries. But "the American exhibits little or none of the 
local attachments which distinguish the European. His feelings are more 
centered upon his institutions than his mere country. . . . His affections 
have inore to do with the social and political system with which he is con- 
nected than with the soil he inhabits." Europeans tended to be miserable 
when separated for long periods from their birthplace, but "give the 
American his institutions and he cares but little where you place him." 
McKay admitted that in places like New England. there was strong local 
feeling but what was "astonishing" was "how readily even there an 
American makes up his mind to try his fortunes elsewhere, particularly if he 
contemplates removal to another part of the Union, no matter how remote 
... providing the flag of his country waves over it, and republican institu- 
tions accompany him on his wanderings.”?? Local institutions of democratic 
self-government were thus a nationalizing force, and devotion to them was 
the imperative bond of union. 

Of course not every Northern soldier would go to war against the South 
with the words "law and order" on his lips. Many would enlist in the 
excitement of the moment. Many would seek the cheap glory of a short war 
and sign up for ninety days to march under the banner "the Union forever." 
A response of simple outrage at being attacked was natural enough and 
was probably widespread. Many believed that the time had come when 
war might purge the nation of many of its corrupting impurities—the 
willingness to value material wealth over nobility of character, the inclina- 
tion to serve personal selfishness rather than the good of society. Republi- 
cans naturally were unwilling to destroy their party and repudiate the 
principles on which they had been elected by yielding to Southern threats 
and then rebel gunfire. "The vast majority accepted the assertion of Richard 
Henry Dana that the North should not "buy the right to carry on the 
government, by any concession to slavery." For these reasons and others 
men went to war.?? 

Yet admitting these expressions of anti-Southern sentiment does not 
weaken the argument so far advanced for the importance of the idea of law 
and order in generating a willingness to fight. The source of much of 

32 Alexander McKay, The Western World, or, Travels in the United States in 1846-47 
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this sentiment was a widespread fear that the institutions of self-government 
that maintained ordered liberty were threatened by slavery and the South. 
To describe the incidents of the 1850s that spawned or encouraged anti- 
Southern feelings is practically to catalog apparent threats by slavery on 
such Northern institutions. 

The outrage against the Fugitive Slave Law was provoked in part by the 
Northern belief that this law defied local custom and traditions of self- 
government. The Kansas crisis was often described as proof that local 
government might be despoiled by slavery and its supporters. When Presi- 
dents Pierce and Buchanan supported the proslavery government in Kan- 
sas, despite the Free-Soil majority in the territory, their action was taken 
by many as a sign that the corrupting hand of slavery had captured 
the nation's executive office. When the Supreme Court produced the 
Dred Scott decision opponents saw evidence that courts were not immune 
from the same corruption. When Charles Sumner was attacked in Congress 
the event was described as more than the beating of one fire-eater by an- 
other; it was declared to be one more Southern attack on the principle of 
free speech in a free government and hence on Congress itself. The im- 
pact of these events would lead many of the North's conservative legal 
thinkers, men devoted to the preservation of existing legal and govern- 
mental institutions, to take anti-Southern positions even though they de- 
plored the extremism of abolitionism. A potent source of anti-Southern 
sentiment was thus a widespread fear that slavery and its proponents en- 
dangered the institutions of self-government of the nation. Such a threat, 
of course, would shake Northerners profoundly, for it involved institutions 
that were an inextricable part of their experience as citizens of a demo- 
cracy.?* 

Examining the strengths of democracy on the eve of secession one per- 
ceptive author hit the mark: More than any other government, wrote 
Henry Flanders, democracy identified the citizen with his government 
and thus instilled a powerful patriotism. The citizen in such a state was 
"an indirect but influential agent in the administration of its affairs, 
watches with eager interest its course and whenever difficulty or danger 
impends, with something more than a sense of duty or spirit of loyalty, 
acts boldly and greatly in its service." Such people were deeply devoted to 
the law, he continued, for "in doing homage to law, they do homage to 
themselves, the creators and preservers of law." 'Three years later, with 
the war raging, Andrew Preston Peabody was equally struck by the way 
in which self-government created patriotic citizens. Men who made the 
laws themselves felt personally responsible for them and their survival. Pea- 
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body's language was ornate, but the meaning for the war was precise: 
"He in whom resides an aliquot portion of the sovereignty" he wrote, 
"will bear his kingly estate in mind on the numerous occasions in daily 
life on which he might else forget even his manhood.”** 

Urging the energetic prosecution of the war James Russell Lowell had 
observed that "our Constitution claims our allegiance because it is law and 
order." Northerners did not forget their responsibility for that law and 
order. Foreign observers might have doubted that the nation with the 
least powerful national government in the world, a nation apparently so 
centrifugal, could and would find soldiers for a struggle to maintain unity, 
but those who knew the nation were not surprised. Exulting in the proof 
of strength that was indubitable by 1864 an obscure writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly remarked, “The bubble of Republicanism, which was to display 
such alacrity at bursting, is not the childish thing it was once deemed. 
... We have proved that we are a nation equal to the task of self-discipline 
and self-control."36 The daily experience of Americans with self-govern- 
ment, with fashioning and maintaining law and order, had done its work 
well. 


35 Henry Flanders, "British Strictures on Republican Institutions," North American Review, 
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North American Review, July 1862, p. 232. 
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Buenos Aires as a Commercial-Bureaucratic City, 1880-1910: 
Characteristics of a City’s Orientation 
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ARGENTINA'S CAPITAL CITY and major port grew and prospered in the 
late nineteenth century far more than most other world cities. Its principal 
functions consisted of administration and commerce. For a period the 
development of Buenos Aires largely determined the course of national 
evolution, and the city virtually became the nation. That phase of rapid 
urban expansion failed, however, to evolve into sustained national growth, 
and in retrospect it may have hindered the overall development of 
Argentina. This article describes some internal processes of the expansion 
of Buenos Aires and tentatively suggests the relationship of the resultant 
characteristics to national development and possibly to cities elsewhere. 
Europe's unprecedented demand for hides, wool, cereals, and meat 
from the fertile pampas region; the availability of foreign capital for 
railroads, port works, utilities, urban construction, and land speculation; 
and the massive immigration of European laborers at the peak of their 
productive years—all of these stimulated Argentine economic expansion 
at the end of the nineteenth century and nurtured the development of 
Buenos Aires as a commercial-bureaucratic city. Between 1880 and 1910 
the value of Argentina's exports, between 96 and 98 per cent agricultural, 
increased more than sixfold. By 1918 over eight billion dollars (at 1950 
prices) in foreign capital had been invested in Argentina; in one boom 
year, 1889, Argentina absorbed between 40 and 5o per cent of all British 
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capital invested outside the United Kingdom. European immigrants 
flooded into Argentina to meet the demand for labor. Over four mil- 
lion Europeans entered Argentina in these thirty years, slightly more 
than the total Argentine population in 1895, and of those nearly 60 per 
cent remained in Argentina.? 

These inputs redounded to the benefit of Buenos Aires and its im- 
mediate environs. The population of the city and province of Buenos 
Aires rose from 28 to 46 per cent of the national total between the first 
Argentine census in 1869 and the third in 1914, with an expansion from 
500,000 inhabitants to 3,600,000. Twenty per cent of the national popu- 
lation resided in the federal district alone. The political pre-eminence 
that Buenos Aires first enjoyed as viceregal capital in the late eighteenth 
century gained economic backing as the city became the country's major 
port, railhead, and financial emporium. For the world Argentina meant 
Buenos Aires. The other provinces remained vestiges of a colonial past, 
useful primarily for the production of crops or animals. The ambitious 
and talented, attracted by the opportunity and promise of this primate city, 
shook provincial dust off their shoes as quickly as possible. 

The effect of these developments on Buenos Aires was reflected in a 
population growth from 300,000 to 1,500,000 and in a startling spread 
that spilled beyond the 400 blocks (2.5 square miles) built up by 1880 
and reached to the limits of the federal district's 73.5 square miles by 
1910 (see map). Census data clearly document the city's dependence on 
immigration to achieve this growth. The age pyramids and percentage 
distributions of the city's population constructed for 1887, 1904, and 
1909 (see diagram ı and table 1) demonstrate the tremendous contribu- 
tion by the foreign born in the productive-age categories of 15 to 59. 
Initially the foreign-born influx had been heavily weighted in these 
categories toward male immigrants: the proportion of males to females 
stood at 2:1 in 1887. By 1904 and 1909, among foreign born in the 
15 to 59 bracket the proportion of males to females had dropped to 
1.3:1. Even more significant in an economy heavily dependent on man- 
ual labor was that foreign-born males in this highly employable age 
span outnumbered native born by 3.5:1 in 1885, 2.7:1 in 1904, and 
1.7:1 In 1909. s 

Commerce constituted the principal activity of Buenos Aires. Although 
the city had to wait until nearly the turn of the century before new 


1 Aldo Ferrer, The Argentine Economy: An Economic History of Argentina, tr. Marjory M. 
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legislation that established the federal district—the city of Buenos Aires endowed with generous 
boundaries to allow for expected urban growth. The subsequent expansion has led to the 
definition of Greater Buenos Aires with a population in 1970 of more than eight million, in 
which is included the federal district's three million. 


DIAGRAM 1. AGE PYRAMIDS FOR THE City OF BUENOS AIRES, 1887, 1904, 1909* 
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TABLE 1. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN BUENOS AIRES, 
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port works and channels overcame the handicaps of the estuary's shallow 
mud flats, the city easily maintained its role as the country's leading port, 
a position established at its foundation in the late sixteenth century. 
During the period from 1880 to 1910 approximately half of all overseas 
tonnage to Argentina entered the country through Buenos Aires, a total 
four to six times greater than its closest competitor, Rosario. Construc- 
tion of the country's railroad network, accomplished largely during these 
same decades, confirmed this position of dominance. Through this rail- 
road system passed both agricultural products destined for Brazil and 
Europe and manufactured goods from abroad.* 

Shops and stores, always numerous for the city's size, kept pace with 
overall population growth and increased from 9,000 in 1887 to nearly 
28,000 by 1914. In the three decades between these two censuses, while 
such establishments tripled in number, their value increased twelvefold. 
Industry lagged, with a capital investment usually half that in commerce. 
Most important, industrial facilities and employees were concentrated 
in meat packing, flour milling, wool washing, food processing, and con- 
struction, all of which supported the city's role as the entrepót for an 
agricultural hinterland. 

'The city's dedication to bureaucratic activity cannot be measured as 
clearly, although its role and functions as the federal district after 1880 
implied major involvement in national administration. The coun- 
try's bureaucracy had long been centered at Buenos Aires. The city had 
served since 1618 as the seat of a governorship with authority reaching 
to Santa Fe and Corrientes in the north, and in 1776 it had become 
the capital of the viceroyalty of the Río de la Plata, which controlled all 
of Argentina as well as Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay. During the 
disturbed, early years of independence Buenos Aires continued to be 
recognized as the center of authority. The final step, definition of a 
. federal district in 1880, merely confirmed an establishment administra- 
tive function. Almost all political and economic decisions that affected 
national development were made in Buenos Aires. Here, after 1862, 
were the two houses of the national congress as well as the presidency, 
ministries, and supreme court. Men from the provinces came to the city, 
drawn by opportunities and offices. Repeatedly these individuals adopted 
Buenos Aires as their own. After 1880 the congress, largely composed of 
provincials, lavished funds to transform this large village of low, one- 
story buildings into Latin America's most elegant metropolis, a Paris 
of the Southern Hemisphere. National expenditures, devoted in sub- 
stantial proportion to increasing the city's splendor and commercial- 
administrative importance, rose accordingly, from 44.5 million gold pesos 


4See Scobie, Revolution on the Pampas, 40-41, for maps of the railroad network in 1880 
and 1910. 
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spent annually in the first five years of the 1880s to 131 million annually 
between 1905 and 1909.5 

Buenos Aires at the end of the nineteenth century can thus be defined as 
a commercial-bureaucratic city in which almost all economic activity was 
concentrated in commerce and government or in closely related and sub- 
ordinated fields.* The expansion of the agricultural economy with its heavy 
dependence on external supplies of labor and capital and its nearly total 
reliance on outside markets for the sale of agricultural products stimulated 
the growth of a major administrative and exchange center. The particular 
cluster of characteristics that developed from the commercial-bureaucratic 
orientation in turn reinforced that trend. 'This is not to suggest that 
Buenos Aires held a monopoly on these urban traits. Cities with other 
types of specialization clearly possess some of these characteristics. It was, 
however, the combination of traits brought together for a period of time 
that helps to characterize this particular orientation. The maturation of 
Buenos Aires as a commercial-bureaucratic city can be presented in 
simplified schematic form, as in diagram 2. 


DIAGRAM 2. DYNAMICS OF THE COMMERCIAL—BUREAUCRATIC CITY 
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The six characteristics outlined in this diagram are explored in the 
following pages as a basis for suggesting the impact of the commercial- 
bureaucratic experience on Argentine development and the possible ap- 
plication of the commercial-bureaucratic example to the study of other 
urban centers. 


EVEN IN THE 1970s the central business district for the metropolitan area 
of Greater Buenos Aires, with its more than eight million inhabitants, is 


5 Calculated from tables on government expenditures in Ernesto Tornquist y Cía, El 
desarrollo económico de la República Argentina en los últimos cincuenta años (Buenos Aires, 
1920), 279-80. 

6 See appendix, “A Note on the Nature of the Commercial-Bureaucratic City,” pp. 1071-73. 
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limited to an amazingly small area of one hundred blocks (see map). ‘The 
downtown core has shifted slightly northward since the colonial. period 
but still contains the Plaza de Mayo, the heart of the city from its found- 
ing in 1580 (figure 1 shows the Plaza de Mayo and the Avenida de Mayo 
in 1898). 

Characteristic of the Spanish city, and perhaps of the preindustrial city, 
is the physical location of those persons with prestige, wealth, and power 
around the principal plaza.” From the time of the foundation of Buenos 
Aires the fort, principal church, and municipal offices occupied positions 
on the Plaza de Mayo. The most important business and community lead- 
ers built their commercial houses and residences around the two open 
squares of the plaza. 'The intellectual and social center of the city, with the 
University of Buenos Aires established in 1821, the theaters, the elegant 
shops, and the more elite residences, developed at the south edge of the 
plaza and extended south for five or six blocks. As one moved away from 
the plaza the wealth and prestige of the residents tended to decrease until 
one reached open fields and small farm plots. At mid-nineteenth century 
these outskirts still encircled the city at distances of less than a mile from 
the plaza. | 

During the period from 1880 to 1910 the commercial and elite center of 
the city moved northward. By the end of the century it extended eight 
or nine blocks north and west from the Plaza de Mayo and only one or 
two blocks south. The colonial-style architecture, which gathered family 
and servants around three interior patios (see floor plan of colonial-style 
house in diagram 3), no longer satisfied the wealthy. This earlier type of 
architecture presented a wall to the outside world broken only by a heavy 
wooden door and two or three barred windows. Such dwellings sheltered 
the family and its way of life from outsiders, even from neighbors. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, however, the rich increasingly aspired to 
lavish and ostentatious three- and four-storied mansions. To acquire nec- 
essary space they abandoned much of the area south of the plaza to tene- 
ments or slums and built up the district of Barrio Norte,® fifteen to twenty- 
five blocks northwest of the plaza (figure 2 shows an established street of 
elite residences, Avenida Alvear, around 1900). 

Despite this slight northward. adjustment the affluent clung to the city’s 
center, in large measure because of the extraordinary spatial concentra- 


7 Particularly useful in understanding Latin American urban development is the extensive 
work done by Richard M. Morse. His bibliographical articles in the Latin American Research 
Review are especially pertinent: "Recent Research on Latin American Urbanization: A 
Selective Survey with Commentary," vol. 1, no. 1 (1965): 35-74; “Trends and Issues in Latin 
American Urban Research, 1965-1970," vol. 6, nos. 1 and 2 (1971): 9-52, 19-75, respectively. 
Also helpful is Morse's "Some Characteristics of Latin American Urban History" AHR, 67 
(1961-62): 317-38. 

8 The use of the word "barrio" in the name of this district, which covered approximately 
sixty city blocks, has nothing to do with the small neighborhood unit of two to five blocks 
discussed later on pages 1052-56. 
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tion of commercial, financial, administrative, social, and intellectual activi- 
ties in the downtown core. In a commercial-bureaucratic city, housing and 
services designed primarily for the elite classes tend to be concentrated at 
the core, partly for the convenience and economy of those classes and partly 
because the smallness of the elite allows for such compactness. Buenos 
Aires has often been compared to Goliath's head, and many have attri- 
buted Argentina's problems to the fact that a sprawling nation is domi- 
nated by a single primate city. But as the Revista Municipal noted in 
1910, “The comparison also has application within the city of Buenos 
Aires itself, which suffers from the same defect of an enormous extension 
served by a tiny nucleus at its center where an attempt is made to con- 
centrate all urban activities."? The financial affairs of the nation—in the 
stock exchange, cereal exchange, and the country's twenty-two major banks 
— were conducted along a few blocks of San Martín and Bartolomé 
Mitre, two blocks from the Plaza de Mayo (figure 3 shows a section of this 
financial district around 1910). When the city's first large department 
stores, Gath y Chaves and A la Ciudad de Londres, opened at the end of the 
nineteenth century, each occupied several-storied buildings only a block 
from the plaza. T'he national congress, executive office building, ministries, 
law courts, and municipal and national offices were all located on the 
plaza or within a block's distance.” Other activities also crowded into 
the core. Wholesale trade remained concentrated in the blocks adjoining 
the plaza, despite increasing problems of storage and traffic. Not until the 
decade of the 1910s did the law and medical faculties move from the core 
to a location twenty blocks northwest of the plaza. Theaters and social 
clubs likewise remained close to the plaza. The first two elite clubs, the 
Club del Progreso and Club del Plata, both established in the 1850s, were 
located just to the south of the plaza. When these were supplanted in 
the 1880s by two new prestige clubs, the Jockey Club and the Círculo de 
Armas, the preferred locations had shifted several blocks to the north. The 
opening in 1908 of the magnificent Colón Opera House nine blocks to the 
northwest of the plaza served to enlarge slightly the social and cultural core 
but did not change the pull that the center exerted on the city's well-to-do. 

While the concentration of these urban and frequently national activi- 
ties may well have contributed to the elite's desire to remain near the 
downtown core, the fact that this core provided services, offices, and often 
residences primarily for the upper classes but not for the mass of the 
porteño populace! explains how such concentration was feasible. The 


9 Revista Municipal, Aug. 15, 1910, p. 11. 

19 A new building for the national congress was erected at the opposite end of the mile-long 
Avenida de Mayo from the Plaza de Mayo. The congress moved its sessions from the old 
building on the Plaza de Mayo to this new location in 1906. 

11 The term porteño is used as a noun or adjective to describe association with the city of 
Buenos Aires. 
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Fig. r. The Plaza de Mayo and the recently completed Avenida de Mayo in 1898, looking west from the Casa 
Rosada, or executive office building. Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nación, Archivo 
Gráfico, Colección Sociedad Fotográfica Argentina de Aficionados (hereafter AG, SFAA), 





Fig. 3. An clite residential area along Avenida Alvear in Barrio Norte, ca. 1900. Photograph courtesy of 
the Archivo General de la Nación, AG, SFAA. 
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Fig. 3. The financial district, ca. 1910, corner of Bartolomé Mitre and Reconquista looking west 
along Bartolomé Mitre, Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nación, AG, SFAA. 


number of porteño men in the upper classes increased from 7,000 in 1887, 
to 11,000 in 1895, to 16,000 in 1904, to 20,000 in 1909, and to 27,000 by 
1914, but remained constant at 4 to 5 per cent of the total employed male 
population in the city (see table 2 and the discussion of social structure, 
pp. 1056-64)? When these figures are divided by a factor of at least four 
to compensate for extended families, the evidence suggests that the upper 
classes were constituted by fewer than 2,000 families in 1887 and approxi- 
mately 7,000 families by 1914. Such numbers clearly could be accommo- 
dated in areas north of the Plaza de Mayo and in Barrio Norte without 
creating major pressures or problems. In 1910, therefore, the elite still 
looked to the downtown core as its place of business and pleasure and 
frequently as home. For these individuals this was the city. 

12 The principal sources for census materials used in this article are the published reports 
of national and municipal censuses: Censo nacional de 1869 (Buenos Aires, 1872); Censo 
general de la ciudad de Buenos Aires de 1887, 2 vols. (Buenos Aires, 1889); Censo nacional 
de 1895, 3 vols. (Buenos Aires, 1898); Censo general de la ciudad de Buenos Aires de 1904 


(Buenos Aires, 1906); Censo general de la ciudad de Buenos Aires de 1909, 3 vols. (Buenos 
Aires, 1910); Censo nacional de 1914, 10 vols. (Buenos Aires, 1916-17). 
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DESPITE THE PRESTIGE attached to the center of a commercial-bureaucratic 
city, pockets of slum settlement inhabited largely by recent arrivals 
develop at the heart of the city in a fashion similar to that in many other 
types of urban centers. In these slum settlements the newcomers benefit 
from low rents in high-density housing and closeness to work while they 
acquire familiarity with the city and its ways. Thus in Buenos Aires the 
downtown area served as an initial place of residence for many of the im- 
migrants who entered Argentina. 

The porteño population growth at the end of the nineteenth century 
was extraordinary. To a population of 300,000 in 1880 was added one 
million by 1910. A trickle of migration from the Argentine provinces; a 
rapid fall in the death rate after 1900 because of improved public health 
and sanitation; a continued high birthrate, especially among immigrant 
women; and, most important, a massive influx of immigrants from South- 
ern Europe—all of these contributed to the demographic explosion. The 
largest group, the recently arrived European laborers, gravitated to the 
urban core and settled in slum housing. Some of these tenements, or con- 
ventillos, were interspersed in the same block as the homes of more ac- 
commodated groups; others were concentrated in areas abandoned by 
the wealthy in their northward push. 

The only two censuses that record conventillo dwellers, those of 1887 
and 1904, indicate a concentration of tenement settlement adjacent to the 
Plaza de Mayo. Twenty-seven per cent of the 193,000 individuals in the 
three census districts surrounding the Plaza de Mayo, an area extending 
sixteen blocks west, thirteen blocks south, and eight blocks north of the 
plaza, occupied slum housing in 1904. The smaller census districts used in 
1887 reveal that this proportion increased to one-third or more in the 
areas immediately to the south of the plaza and along the waterfront 
southeast and northeast. The number of slum dwellers declined as one 
moved away from the downtown core and virtually disappeared at a dis- 
tance of forty blocks from the plaza. According to the 1887 census, foreign 
born constituted 72 per cent of the slums' inhabitants. If one could allow 
for the children born in Argentina to foreign parents as well as for re- 
cently arrived migrants from the provinces, the percentage of new arrivals 
more likely approximated 9o or 95 per cent. 

These slums shared the characteristics of high-density, low-income set- 
tlements of inner cities elsewhere. The porteño slum dated from the mid- 
nineteenth century when the increasing need for manual laborers at the 
city's center and port and the rising tide of immigrants showed that work- 
ers and their families could be profitably crammed into small spaces. As 
old colonial-style buildings constructed around two or three interior patios 
deteriorated and became less desirable as single-family dwellings, rooms 
that opened off the patios were rented to families or groups of single men. 
Gradually property owners devised more profitable ways to divide up 
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space. In the highest density type of construction a corridor ran from the 
street entrance to the rear of the building. Partitions and extensions on 
both sides of the corridor filled most of the patio space with rooms measur- 
ing roughly twelve feet by twelve. Thus the colonial-style house that had 
been typically occupied by a family of twenty-five (fifteen members and 
ten servants) served 340 persons when subdivided (see diagram 3). Prof- 
its were so high—estimated at 3 to 4 per cent per month—that by the late 
1860s buildings were constructed specifically for this purpose.” 

Descriptions from the beginning of the twentieth century depict the 
conditions of conventillo life." The one-room dwelling with forty to one 
hundred cubic yards of air served a family with two to five children or a 
group of four or five single men. At the door to each room stood a pile of 
wooden boxes. One generally held a basin for washing; another a charcoal 
brazier on which to cook the daily watery stew, or puchero; and garbage 
accumulated in a third. Two or three iron cots, a pine table, a few wooden 
chairs, an old trunk, perhaps a sewing machine, and more boxes completed 
the furnishings. Light came from the open door and one window, from 
an oil or gas lamp, or occasionally from a bare electric light bulb. On the 
once-whitewashed walls were tacked pictures of popular heroes, generals, 
or kings torn from magazines, an image of the Madonna and a couple of 
saints, perhaps a faded photograph of family members in Europe. The 
women often eked out miserable incomes by taking in laundry and wash- 
ing and drying it in the patios. Others ironed or sewed on a piecework 
basis. Some men worked here: in one corner a shoemaker might ply his 
trade, in another a man might bend over a small table repairing watches. 
The great majority of men left at 4:30 on summer mornings and at 6:00 
on winter days and returned twelve hours later after strenuous labor on 
the docks and construction sites. 

Municipal authorities waged a constant struggle with the conventillo 
owners, “who are the richest and most respected men of Buenos Aires.” 
By 1900 regulations ruled that conventillos had to be above street level, 
receive a yearly whitewashing, have a concrete patio at least fifteen feet 
wide, contain latrines and baths, and include one window plus a door in 
each room. Rooms, if anything, decreased in size, baths remained a rarity, 
and a latrine served as many as seventy persons. But there was an un- 
deniable improvement in the water supply and in sewage disposal, which 
was reflected in the falling death rate at the city's center. 

Newly arrived laborers in the city thus adjusted to the environment of 
Buenos Aires largely through the conventillos located in or near the down- 


13 La Prensa, Sept. 8, 1901, p. 4. 

14 Particularly vivid descriptions of conventillo life and conditions are found in Boletin del 
Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, no. 5 (1908): 230-40; Adrián Patroni, Los trabajadores 
en la Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1898), 126-33; Guillermo Rawson, "Estudio sobre las casas de 
inquilinato en Buenos Aires,” Escritos y discursos, 2 vols. (Buenos Aires, 1891), 2: 110-14, 
142-44: and Samuel Gáché, Les logements ouvriers à Buenos-Ayres (Paris, 1900). 

15 La Prensa, Jan. 3, 1874, p. 1. 
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DIAGRAM 3. COLONIAL-STYLE HOUSE AND ITS CONVERSION INTO 
A CONVENTILLO, CITY OF BUENOS AIRES 
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town core. Some of the poor and humble, particularly the native-born 
migrants from the interior provinces, also ringed the city's outskirts with 
their shacks and thus continued a pattern established in the colonial period. 
Swampy or frequently flooded areas, public domain slated for port works, 
and localities far removed from transportation facilities provided these 
squatters with land. The huts might vary according to location and time 
from straw-thatched roofs and mud-plastered walls to corrugated iron 
sheets and flattened oil cans, but they all shared remoteness from rent and 
tax collectors (figures 4 and 5 show shacks in the port area and the in- 
terior of a hut around 1900). The graphic term of cinta negra, or "black 
belt," did not emerge until years later, but the description printed in the 
Revista Municipal in 1896 vividly suggests the environment of these out- 
lying squatter settlements. 


The stream bed of Maldonado, the marshes of Flores, the slaughterhouse dis- 
trict, the Riachuelo stream, La Boca district, and the lagoons in the port zone 
surround the central city like a chain, the links of which are formed by morasses, 
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bogs, pools of stagnant water, and piles of garbage, reinforced by a rosary of 
workshops, small plants, and other establishments that have no means to dis- 
pose of their wastes without endangering public health. 


THE CITY's MOST IMPRESSIVE spatial growth occurred in the areas between 
the remote and undesirable outskirts and the downtown core. This striking 
transformation of the landscape emerges graphically in two photographs 
(figures 6 and 7), taken from the same spot but at an interval of thirty 
years, of the main avenue leading south from the downtown core toward 
Barracas. The initial experience of Buenos Aires as a "walking" city had 
been to push outward in a rough semicircle from its center at the Plaza de 
Mayo. The building of railroads in the 1860s and of streetcar lines after 
1870 distorted this expansion with three prongs, one south from the 
center toward the coastal trade and fishing operations in La Boca, one 
due west from the plaza to Flores, and the other north along the estuary 
to Belgrano. The subsequent addition of two more major railroad lines 
in the northwestern section of the federal district further attracted popu- 
lation in this direction. Built-up blocks gradually replaced the small farms 
and open fields that until the 1880s had separated these villages from the 
central city. 

The city's highest population density in the 1880s occurred in an area 
well served by streetcar lines, a band several blocks wide and some fifteen 
blocks long located eight to ten blocks west of the Plaza de Mayo. This 
band moved outward, expanding slightly in width and length, until by 
1910 it stabilized immediately west of the streets of Entre Ríos/Callao, 
fifteen blocks from the plaza. From this area and from the conventillos 
that were located even closer to the downtown core came the men and 
women who helped extend Buenos Aires from a one-mile walking radius 
in 1880 to builtup zones scattered throughout the federal district. by 
1910, some as much as ten miles from the Plaza de Mayo. 

In the commercial-bureaucratic environment the masses of blue-collar- 
white-collar workers, not drawn together by concentrations of industry 
and lacking the class consciousness and the access to lineage, education, 
and wealth monopolized by the upper classes, seek their own kind of 
upward mobility and security in ownership of individual house lots and 
homes remote from the downtown core. The outward expansion of 
Buenos Aires thus owed much to the push of the common man toward 
better living conditions and cheaper land or rents on the urban periphery. 
Once established by several years’ residence in a conventillo or in other 
high-density housing near the downtown core, the immigrant or migrant 


16 Revista Municipal, Jan. 8, 1896, p. 2. A commentary on the cinta negra appears in Alcides 
Greca, Problemas del urbanismo en la República Argentina (Santa Fe, 1939), 34-35. 








Fig. 4. Squatter shacks in the port area of Buenos Aires, ca. 1905. Photograph courtesy of the Archivo 
General de la Nación, AG, STAA. 





Fig. 5. Interior of a squatter hut, ca. 1900. Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nación, 
AG, Colección Witcomb. 





Fig. 6. A view taken ca. 1875, looking south toward Barracas along Calle Larga (subsequently 
renamed Avenida Montes de Oca), the main street linking this suburb to the central part of 
Buenos Aires, Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nación, AG, Colección Witcomb. 
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Fig. 7. A view taken in 1905, from the same spot as figure 6, looking south toward Barracas 
along Avenida Montes de Oca. Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la. Nación, AG. 
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laborer began to aspire for his plot of land on the outskirts.17 So did the 
sons and daughters, the second generation now tied to Argentina and to 
Buenos Aires by birth, education, and environment. These were the in- 
dividuals who sought security and mobility in one- to three-room houses 
along the dirt streets that sprouted for six or seven blocks on each side of 
streetcar or railroad lines. As with the squatter settlements, however, cheap 
lands and easy terms of payment also brought penalties in the form of 
streets that became quagmires of mud when it rained, stagnant ponds of 
slaughterhouse residue, a nearly total lack of police protection, and the 
noise, dust, smoke, and smell of tanneries, distilleries, brick factories, and 
sawmills. 

Two major economic booms, 1884-89 and 1905-12, encouraged the 
construction of modest worker dwellings as well as of public works, ware- 
houses, railroads, mansions, and chalets, Real wages for the unmarried 
laborer, especially the skilled worker, or for the family with several teen- 
aged and consequently employable children, increased slightly between 
1905 and 1912. Fortunate workers could put aside as much as two or three 
days of wages per month. Home ownership thus came within the grasp of a 
number of workers. A suburban lot at the beginning of the twentieth 
century could be paid for with two hundred days of labor by a skilled 
mechanic, and a one-room house built for the equivalent of one hundred 
days of work, totaling an investment of roughly twelve to fifteen years of 
savings.'® Auctioneers and landowners amassed fortunes from the sale of 
low-lying, often marginal lands on the city's fringe, but after 1900 they 
provided opportunities to purchase tiny lots with small monthly payments 
over six, eight, even twelve years. The rapid expansion of population and 
housing in census district number 1, which covered the whole southwest 
corner of the federal district with its nearly twenty-one square miles, gave 
evidence of those who advanced their social standing. Population had in- 
creased in this district from 17,000 in 1904, to 48,000 by 1909, and to 
103,000 by 1914; of the 7,600 houses in 1909, 4,500 had three rooms or less; 
by 1914, out of a total of 13,900 houses, 9,300 fell into that modest category. 

The move to the outskirts, occasionally by renting but more often 
through ownership of lot and house, brought personal improvements. The 
modest home, especially if built by the owner himself on holidays and 
Sundays, typically began with one room located five to ten yards back from 
the street. At one end was the kitchen, consisting merely of a brazier and a 


» 

17 Additional investigation is needed to link this dream of land on the outskirts to the 
social and reform ideologies present in Buenos Aires. The suggestions that emerge from 
Sam B. Warner, Jr., Streetcar Suburbs: The Process of Growth in Boston, 1870-1900 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1962), cast light on this process in the United States and raise questions that still need 
to be answered in the case of Buenos Aires, 

18 Calculated on the basis of a daily wage of 2.50 gold pesos, the average for a skilled 
workman in the period from 1904 to 1912, and a monthly savings of two days’ wages. Average 
suburban lots ranged in price from 200 to 500 gold pesos, while a one-room house could be built 
for the equivalent of 200 to 250 gold pesos. 
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wooden shelf with some pans and dishes. Toward the back of the lot a 
well was sunk to the depth of fifteen or twenty feet, while close to the house, 
and unfortunately too close to the well, was a latrine. At that stage it might 
appear that little had been gained over the conventillo, and indeed the 
conviviality of close neighbors, the bustle of downtown streets, and the 
closeness to work had been lost. But within a decade, with the lot paid for 
and the labor of his oldest children to swell the family income, this rising 
member among porteño blue-collar-white-collar workers could add two 
more rooms, usually bedrooms. In the second decade, with his younger 
daughters aspiring to some degree of social advancement, he might build a 
living room on the front of the house and bring his front door and win- 
dows flush with the recently constructed sidewalk.! Improved transporta- 
tion, especially electrification and unification of the streetcar system be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, speeded the outward movement. The conventillo 
provided a place to adapt to Argentine culture and customs. But one had 
to leave the conventillo in order to move upwards socially. Each immigrant 
wave—the French in the 1850s, the Italians in the 1870s, and the Spanish 
in the first decade of the twentieth century—occupied downtown con- 
ventillos for a decade or so. Once the adjustment had been made, the new- 
comer or his children were usually on their way toward the outskirts where 
lands or rents were cheap and where the dream of being a landowner and 
householder might be realized. 


BECAUSE OF THE TENDENCY of a commercial-bureaucratic city to sprawl out- 
ward as the common man searches for cheap land and because the principal 
function of the downtown core is to serve the upper classes, the local 
neighborhood acquires particular significance and importance for the mass 
of the population. The outward expansion of Buenos Aires was really built 
around tiny neighborhoods that provided the social, psychological, and 
economic focus for the common man in much the same fashion that the 
downtown core served the upper classes. No censuses or statistical reports 
survey the neighborhood unit, since the barrio rested merely on the rela- 
tionships and attitudes of its inhabitants. Only where isolation or ethnic 
characteristics imposed visible boundaries or distinctive atmosphere could 
the components of the barrio be measured. Beyond that the researcher 
must rely on local reminiscenses and draw conclusions from still existent 
barrio phenomena in the city.?? 


i9 Manuel de Oliveira Lima, En la Argentina: Impresiones de 1918-19, tr. Valentin Diego 
(Montevideo, 1920), 99-100. 

20 Treatment of some of these characteristics in an outlying and isolated barrio appears in 
the recollections of Lucas Benítez, "Los Olivos:” Barracas al Norte, 1895-1960 (Buenos Aires, 
1965). Contemporary newspaper accounts of conditions in the compact settlements or ghettos 
of Russian Jews and of Syrians, or turcos, add further insights. It is nearly impossible, how- 
ever, to present the barrio phenomenon in precise, measurable terms. Some understanding of 
its existence emerges from examining the manuscript census returns for 1869 and 1895 (see 
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The area of a barrio was small (see diagram 4). It rarely exceeded five 
blocks and more usually consisted of two or three; yet its population might 
range from fifty persons to three thousand. The elementary school pro- 
vided a common denominator for a group of barrios, but school districts 
did not outline the barrio's area. Churches likewise served large sections of 
the city, and a parish might encompass from five to as many as fifty barrios. 
Butcher shops, grocery stores, and bakeries afforded meeting places for 
women and stimulated the sense of neighborhood. The grocery store, or 
almacen, especially in outlying areas, served as credit institution, post 
office, and social center. Here the women shopped, and the men gathered 
to exchange small talk or to read a newspaper. The area from which a store 
drew clientele provided, however, only one of several measurements to 
define the barrio. In more developed areas bars or cafés gave another basic 
link. For the workingman these were his clubs. The social communication 
and importance attached to these cafés by common people were as vital as 
membership in the Jockey Club was to the porteño elite. 

The attachments to the barrio, however, existed mainly at a surface 
level. The barrio brought with it little sense of cooperative effort or close 
personal contact between its inhabitants. Neighbors might gossip at the 
local store counter, or on hot summer evenings they might pull chairs out 
to their sidewalk entrance and exchange salutations and perhaps a few 
pleasantries with adjoining households. But the patio style of architecture 
and the sheltered and guarded home life that had characterized the 
affluent classes until the 1880s continued to be followed by the artisan, 
skilled-labor, and white-collar masses (figure 8 shows the street and house 
fronts of an established and prosperous barrio around 1900). While the 
three-patio design was not strictly adhered to, the result was a home that 
enclosed its members rather than turning them outward toward the street, 
Surveyors still used the earlier measure of ten varas, or 8.66 meters (28.4 
feet), as a standard frontage. House lots, even when carved out of open 
fields, emerged as elongated rectangles with a depth three to six times the 
frontage. The owner tended to enclose this lot with an adobe or brick wall, 
which ran along the boundary lines, and to construct his building so the 
front door would open on the sidewalk. "The inhabitants of a barrio, there- 
fore, knew each other superficially and only infrequently entered one 
another's homes. Significantly, common action or cooperation to secure 
sewers, gas, electricity, or other local improvements occurred rarely and 
only when generated throughout a parish or group of barrios by some 
business or political spokesman. 

The barrio, nevertheless, brought a type of village atmosphere to the 


note 21 below). lts characteristics can be grasped by those who have lived in such small neigh- 
borhood units. Why does one patronize a grocery store at one end of the block, yet never 
enter another at the opposite end of the same block? Or why does one always go to one of 
two equidistant cafés? The barrio's description, therefore, owes much to personal experiences 
and local reminiscences. 





DIAGRAM 4. SCHEMATIC PLAN OF A TYPICAL PORTENO BARRIO 
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Fig. 8. An established barrio, ca. 1900, with sidewalks and substantial housing. 
Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nación, AG. 
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city. Before ıgıo the place of work for shopkeepers and most skilled 
laborers and artisans was located in the same barrio as their residences. 
Others, particularly white-collar workers and day laborers, traveled to the 
central business district or port area to work but turned to the barrio for 
all other needs. The barrio protected the immigrant and native alike 
from the impersonality and tensions of a metropolis. In much the same 
way that the conventillo bridged the gap from the Old World to the New 
for many immigrants, so the barrio afforded attachments, amusements, 
and amenities in tiny units over the whole city. Individuals belonged to a 
particular barrio and only secondarily and in minor degree to a parish or 
the city. Many persons, especially women, rarely left the several blocks 
of their neighborhood. 

The barrio changed continually with the rapid expansion of the city. 
It first began to display an ethnic character during the massive European 
immigration to the Río de la Plata that started in the 1860s. Within 
barrios subneighborhoods developed, often consisting merely of several 
adjacent households of Piedmontese, Neapolitan, or Genoese immigrants 
or of Asturian, Catalan, or Basque newcomers. Occupational groups tended 
to reproduce a similar pattern of subneighborhoods. Unpublished census 
returns tell of clusters of unskilled manual laborers, of artisans and skilled 
laborers, and of white-collar employees.?! 

By 1910 the barrio had reached the height of its psychological, social, 
and economic importance. In the vast reaches of Buenos Aires there re- 
mained innumerable small units, often possessing imprecise or changing 
boundaries and loyalties. The neighborhood workshop, grocery store, 
butcher shop, bakery, and café continued to play important roles in the 
lives of barrio dwellers. Local gossip, children's play, and elementary 
schooling still provided contact and satisfaction. One could stroll along 
shade-covered and mud-rutted streets within a few blocks of any of the 
city's thoroughfares and feel years removed from the metropolis. But the 
city had begun to supplement the barrio. New forces—increased educa- 
tional facilities, broadening occupational opportunities, improved trans- 
portation, large downtown stores, and popularized entertainment—drew 
individuals out of the barrio. With the low, ten-centavo fare on streetcars, 
resulting from electrification and unification of the streetcar system in the 
first decade of the twentieth century, the common man could range further 
afield in search of work. He also on occasion took his family outside the 
barrio. The laboring masses, although only when dressed in their best 


2 These characteristics do not emerge in the published census returns because the size of 
census districts is too large, ranging from the smallest district in 1869 and 1887, which en- 
compassed forty blocks or one-quarter of a square mile, to the largest district in 1895, 1904, 
1909. and 1914, covering twenty-one square miles. Visual inspection of the manuscript census 
returns for 1869 and 1895, just recently uncovered in the Archivo General de la Nación, pro- 
vides the basis for these statements. I am starting systematic analysis of this data, especially for 
the blocks closest to the Plaza de Mayo, in order to establish the spatial and social characteristics 
of the city's growth. 
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clothes, began to stroll the downtown avenues. The huge sums spent on 
horse races and other forms of gambling, the gradual improvement of the 
portefio parks, the audiences drawn to circuses, musical reviews, theatrical 
farces, lectures, and the increasingly popular Sunday pastime of marches 
and demonstrations all suggest that the barrio was losing some influence 
in the lives of its residents. 

But even with such changes the barrio retained certain aspects of its 
vitality. In the Buenos Aires of the 1970s the downtown center attracts 
porteños of many backgrounds and social classes for business or amuse- 
ment. The growth of secondary centers in the suburbs provides additional 
and often more convenient places for the concentration of marketing and 
entertainment facilities. But most city dwellers still attach themselves to 
an area of several blocks, which contains the institutions they most fre- 
quently use and where they feel at home. 


THE DEDICATION TO TRADE and administration within a city requires a 
broad spread of occupations from manual through blue-collar-white- 
collar. The outward sprawl of the commercial-bureaucratic city, the 
absence of concentrated industrial zones, and the opportunity for social 
mobility throughout a whole range of occupational categories tend to 
postpone the sense of belonging to a particular class or classes among 
nonelite groups. The small numbers of elite individuals needed to control 
land, commerce, and government are closely interrelated by family ties. 
They possess, furthermore, a virtual monopoly on higher education and 
sizable fortunes as well as a clear class consciousness separating them 
from the rest of society. 

In Latin America the application of a three-class model—upper, 
middle, and lower—has long troubled historians as well as political 
scientists and sociologists.? Although such categories seem to have some 
value once industry has developed or subgroups become conscious of 
common interests, the categories tend to confuse understanding of late nine- 
teenth-century and early twentieth-century social realities. Even today 
these categories have little relevance to Paraguay, Haiti, and several of 
the Central American republics. More appropriate to the late nineteenth- 
century porteño scene, therefore, are terms that point to the sharp social 
distinction between those with family, education, and wealth, namely the 
upper classes, and the vast range of occupational strata filled by the com- 
mon man or worker. 

The upper classes possessed class consciousness and saw themselves 

22 John J. Johnson, Political Change in Latin America: The Emergence of the Middle Sectors 
(Stanford, 1958), has applied the model with some misgivings and difficulties to the Latin 
American scene, Works such as Gino Germani, Estructura social de la Argentina (Buenos 
Aires, 1955), and his Politica y sociedad en una época de transición de la sociedad tradicional 
a la sociedad de las masas (Buenos Aires, 1962); Claudio Veliz, ed., Obstacles to Change in Latin 


America (New York, 1965); and Irving L. Horowitz, ed., Masses in Latin America (New York, 
1970), suggest fuxther problems with the application of such a model. 
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as those who controlled Argentina. Below them, however, it is difficult to 
discover any homogeneity, common interests, group identification, or 
even any realistic subdivisions. The common man in Buenos Aires 
knew he did not belong to the upper classes, but he rarely considered 
himself a member of any class category. He fitted into a particular 
occupational stratum. Between strata there might be considerable dif- 
ferentiation in training, income, and status. But there also existed con- 
siderable mobility. 

In the Argentine context, therefore, the best classifier of social struc- 
ture is occupation. It reflects the primary factor of differentiation, the 
family, which in turn largely determines other components such as edu- 
cation and wealth. Occupation also can be readily extracted from published 
census reports. 

The professional, administrative, and owner groups of society con- 
stituted the upper classes. Within this elite fell the lawyers and other pro- 
fessionals such as physicians, architects, engineers, and accountants; 
students at university and colegio (roughly high school-junior college) 
level; ranchers and cattlemen; owners of large industrial and commercial 
establishments; and heads of sections or offices in the government bu- 
reaucracy.** The occupational breakdown for the male population over 
fourteen years of age taken from the censuses of 1885, 1895, 1904. 1909, 
and 1914 (see table 2) indicates that between 4 and 5 per cent qualified as 
upper class in the city.25 


?3 By the end of the period under discussion an awareness or consciousness of class had begun 
to appear in certain highly unionized trades and occupations in the city of Buenos Aires, as 
evidenced by strike manifestoes, anarchist propaganda, labor department reports, Socialist party 
activity, and other signs of labor solidarity. See Hobart A. Spalding, Jr., ed., La clase trabajadora 
argentina: Documentos para su historia, 1890-1912 (Buenos Aires, 1970), and Sebastián Marotta, 
El movimiento sindical argentino, $ vols. (Buenos Aires, 1960-70). 

24 Overlaps, discrepancies, and disagreement inevitably arise when one manipulates gross 
figures that provide no indication of the most easily quantifiable factor, namely wealth or in- 
come. For that reason I have counted only those categories that can be accepted as elite or 
prestige positions in early twentieth-century Argentina. From the extensive list of occupations 
given in the 1914 national census (4: 201-12) I have selected the following as upper class: 
criadores, cabarieros, estancieros, hacendados, invernadores, banqueros, capitalistas, empresarios, 
exportadores, gerentes, importadores, clérigos, sacerdotes, abogados, contadores públicos, escri- 
banos, procuradores, dentistas, médicos, químicos, estudiantes secundarios y universitarios, pro- 
fesores de ensenanza secundaria y universitaria, agrimensores, agrónomos, doctores, escritores, 
ingenieros, matemáticos, periodistas, péritos. These categories or easily recognizable substitutes 
appear in all the preceding censuses. In such a list, however, appears no specific enumeration 
of heads of government offices or owners of major industrial and commercial establishments, 
since there is no reliable measure from census data to establish the percentage or number of 
such positions as distinct from government employees, artisans, or shopkeepers in general, 
Several assumptions are made in justification of this omission: that the numbers of top bureau- 
crats and wealthy owners, as developed from other sources such as almanacs and city directories, 
were small and did not amount, even in 1914, to more than one thousand individuals; that 
inclusion of individuals in categories on the borderline of elite status such as contadores 
públicos, procuradores, and periodistas balance some of those omitted in administrative and 
owner functions; and, most important, that given the role of professional titles and landed 
wealth in Argentina, a large proportion of the elite administrative-owner category will appear 
under headings of banqueros, capitalistas, empresarios, abogados, escribanos, and ingenieros or 
as estancieros and hacendados. 

25 Women have been omitted from these calculations since a valid sense of the social struc- 
ture as related to occupation in Argentina can only be secured at this time from male em- 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGES OF TorAL EMPLOYED MALE POPULATION OVER 
FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN THE Ciry oF BUENOS AIRES, 
DISTRIBUTED BY SOCIAL STRUCTURE! 





1887 1895 1904 1909 1914 





Elite or Upper Classes» 4.3% 45% 51% 43% 45% 
Blue-Collar-White-Collar^ 63.3 66.7 69.9 72-7 7143 
Manual Labor" 32.4 28.8 25.0 23.0 24.4 





100.0% 100.095 100.095 100.0% 100.0% 
N = 156,900 234,000 312,800 462,500 597,800 
less secondary and 
university students not 
listed in census in 1887 — 2,700 


plus individuals listed as 
“unclassified” in census +20,300 +18,100 +21,800 425,700 - 29,100 





Total numbers of 
individuals registered 
i» 
by census 174,500 252,100 334,600 488,000 626,900 





a Calculations based on Censo general de la ciudad de Buenos Aires de 1887, 2: 48-47, 541742; 
de 1904, 55-68; de 1909, 1: 53-60; Censo nacional de 1895, 2: 47-50; de 1914, 4; 201-12. 

» See footnotes 24, 26, and 27 and pages 1056-64 for descriptions of these three categories of 
the social structure. 


TABLE 3. FOREIGN-BORN MALES As PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL MALE POPULATION 
OVER FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE EMPLOYED IN MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS 
OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE* 





1885 1895 1904 1909 1914 





Elite or Upper Classes” 25% 31% 26% 29% 19% 
Blue-Collar-White-Collar 79% 70% 67% 64% 65% 
Manual Labor? 79% 82%, 79% 68% 86% 





a Calculations are based on the same sources as in table 2. The base for each percentage entry 
is the absolute figure that could be calculated for that entry in table 2. 

^ For descriptions of these three categories of the social structure, see footnotes 24, 26, and 27, 
and pages 1056-64. 


Distinctions among groups below the upper classes are more difficult to 
make without resorting to the nearly four hundred nonelite occupational 


ployment. With the exception of some primary school teachers and a few clerical jobs, all 
employed women fell into the lower reaches of the occupational scale—as seamstresses, laundry 
women, and servants. As mentioned earlier, it is well to remember that the number of males 
in the upper classes does not equal the number of independent households. Because of ex- 
tended families among the elite the number of males in these classes should be divided by at 
least four in order to estimate households, 
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categories listed in the national census of 1914. For the purposes of this 
study the only distinction made among nonelite occupations is that of the 
manual dependent laborers whose outstanding characteristic was physical 
toil. These individuals at the bottom of the occupational ladder included 
stevedores, porters, unskilled constructions workers, dockmen, cartmen, 
house servants, street cleaners, and day laborers generally. Once this 
purely manual labor group, numbering between 20 and 30 per cent of 
the employed males in the city, is removed, there remains a wide range of 
semiskilled and skilled laborers, artisans, small shopkeepers, machinists, 
and white-collar employees in government and commerce. Consequently 
within these two-thirds of the employed males in the city, broadly cate- 
gorized as blue-collar-white-collar, existed such variations as bookkeepers 
and carpenters, primary school teachers and butchers, grocery store 
owners and streetcar conductors, or government clerks and bakers.?7 

These statistics further suggest that the foreign born posed no threat to 
Argentine social structure. The native born predominated in the upper 
classes. Foreigners among the upper classes entered Argentina as mana- 
gers, directors, or technicians, and consequently claimed that status on 
the basis of family, education, and wealth. In the period from 1880 to 
1910 roughly one-quarter of the upper classes were foreign born. On 
the other hand, immigrants comprised approximately 80 per cent of the 
unskilled labor force and two-thirds of the blue-collar-white-collar sector 
(see table 3). By 1914 the Italian and Spanish immigrants who entered 
the system at the bottom outnumbered the native born as manual laborers 
by a ratio of 6:1. Further up the scale the proportion of foreigner to 
native had gradually declined from 4:1 in 1887 to 2:1 by 1914, largely due 
to the inclusion of sons of immigrants in the ranks of the native born. 

Considerable aspiration and mobility existed within the broad spectrum 
of nonelite occupations. As long as urban construction and the agricul- 
tural export market boomed, the upward climb in three generations 
from an illiterate, immigrant stevedore to an Argentine-born bank clerk 
with a few years of colegio education seems to have occurred quite fre- 
quently.?5 Only in extremely rare cases, however, by dint of parental 


26 A list of occupations with at least one thousand males (asterisk when over ten thousand) 
over fourteen years of age in the 1914 census registers carreros, cocheros, *personal de servicio, 
marinos, militares, *jornaleros, *peones, vendedores ambulantes. 

27 A list of blue-collar-white-collar occupations with at least one thousand males (asterisk 
when over ten thousand) over fourteen years of age in the 1914 census registers agricultores, 
jardineros, *albañiles, aparadores, aprendices, carboneros, carniceros, *carpinteros, confiteros, 
constructores, curtidores, ebanistas, electricistas, encuadernadores, estibadores, foguistas, fundi- 
dores, gasistas, *herreros, hojalateros, industriales, lecheros, maquinistas, marmoleros, *mecánicos, 
mosaiqueros, muebleros, operarios, panaderos, peluqueros, *pintores, *sastres, sombrereros, tala- 
bateros, tipógrafos, yeseros, *zapateros, *comerciantes, corredores, dependientes, *empleados de 
comercio, repartidores, tenedores, conductores, empleados de ferrocarril, empleados de tranvía, 
guardas de tranvía, motormen, telegrafistas, rentistas, *empleados de gobierno, jubilados, maestros 
de escuela primaria, dibujantes, escultores, músicos, *empleados en general. 

28 The absence of comparable data from the Argentine censuses and the large interval between 
the two national censuses for which manuscript returns are available (1869 and 1895) may 








Fig. 9. Recently arrived European immigrants receiving a free meal at the immigrants’ asylum, 
ca. 1910, Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nación, AG, STAA. 





Fig. ro. A view of the Avenida de Mayo, corner of Bolívar just off the Plaza de Mayo, in 1900. 
Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nación, AG, SFAA. 





Fig. rz. A workingmen's streetcar in 1912. Photograph courtesy of 
the Archivo General de la Nación, AG. 


sacrifice toward education, by extraordinary financial success, or by an 
advantageous marriage could such a rapid climb boost an individual across 
the barrier into the upper classes. As noted above, the upper-class, foreign- 
born individual almost always possessed those necessary class attributes 
before entering Argentina. 

The common man of Bueno Aires in the late nineteenth century sought 
to display his material advancement. Appearance, especially in clothing, 
became exceedingly important in order to show the world that one was 
"on the way up." A Spanish visitor in 1904 noted that one virtually did 
not see "workers" on the streets.” Clothes literally made the man. As 
reported in a revealing newspaper account in 1902, the well-dressed man 
could go anywhere, but appear in a worker's blouse at the halls of congress 
or at a bank and all doors would shut.?9 The differences in concern with 
dress between those "just off the boat" and those who had begun "to 
climb the ladder" are graphically shown by the views of recently arrived 
immigrants in the dining hall of the immigrants' asylum and of pedestrians 
a block from the Plaza de Mayo along the Avenida de Mayo (figures 9 and 
10). Everyone sought to hide the link with manual labor. In the first 
decade of the twentieth century special workingmen's cars, in effect open 


preclude quantified evidence along the lines suggested for the United States by Stephan 
Thernstrom in Poverty and Progress: Social Mobility in a Nineteenth Century City (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1964). 

29 Federico Rahola, Sangre nueva: Impresiones de un viaje a la América del Sud (Barcelona, 
1905), 83. 

30 La Prensa, Aug. 12, 1908, p. 4. 
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vehicles equipped only with wooden benches or sometimes just flatcars, 
began to be coupled to regular streetcars during the early morning or 
late afternoon hours. On these one could ride at half price. Often, how- 
ever, these cars went nearly empty, or even when they were filled the pas- 
sengers rarely sported workingmen’s garb but rather the traditional 
coat and tie (note the dress of workers in figure 11). Even Peronist 
efforts in the 1940s and 19505 to dignify labor with one's hands encountered 
subtle resistance among construction workers who arrived at and left 
their jobs in coats and ties, with their work pants and blouses neatly 
tucked away in briefcases. This spirit found further expression in the 
egalitarianism evident among the widely different nonelite occupations. 
In the public mind and in the numerous contemporary and popular 
sainetes, or one-act plays, no one was innately superior to another and 
anyone might rise to the top. Often the sainetes suggested that in this 
type of "democracy" advancement came not so much by means of drudg- 
ery, economy, or the use of one's hands as by luck and wits. 

In contrast to the egalitarianism and materialism proclaimed at the 
workingman’s level, among the upper classes these values and the search 
for economic advancement had to be disguised. The fortune created by 
the ingenuity of that one-in-a-million immigrant acquired respectability 
only in the hands of his children or preferably his grandchildren. Com- 
mercial wealth presented a better face when transformed into cattle or 
sheep ranches. Even a corporation lawyer or congressman was supposed 
to be more interested in Fénelon or Monet than in fees or constituents.?! 

Yet while the means of acquiring wealth had to be camouflaged, its 
possession was increasingly and ostentatiously paraded. The simple style 
of the Argentine elite until the 1870s was swallowed up by the petit hótel 
and the palace. Those persons whose fortunes had been inflated by the rising 
value of land built one mansion on their cattle ranches, another on an 
elegant residential street in Barrio Norte, and a summer house along the 
estuary north of the city (figures 12 and ı3 show typical examples of 
a palace and a summer home built in the late nineteenth century). 
The modest and closely guarded family life of earlier years gave way to 
a gaudy social whirl, highlighted by sumptuous feasts and splendid 
parties, The golden wedding anniversary of the Guerricos in 1906 titil- 
lated even a blasé porteño society: hundreds of workmen transformed 
the family garden into one vast salon fully equipped with gas heating, elec- 
tric lights, and running water; twelve hundred guests, including the 
president, sat down to a feast that started off with tiny woodcocks stuffed 
with páté de foie and chestnuts and reached its climax with the invariable 


31 Suggestive of these attitudes are the recollections found in Ramón Columba, El congreso 
que yo he visto, 3 vols. (2d ed.; Buenos Aires, 1953-55), 1: 53; Antonio J. Pérez Amuchastegui, 
Mentalidades argentinas, 1860-1930 (Buenos Aires, 1965) and Julia V. Bunge, Vida: Época 
maravillosa, 1903-1911 (Buenos Aires, 1965). 





Fig. 12. The palace of the Peña family built in 1903 in Barrio Norte at Arenales and Maipú. 
Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nación, AG, SFAA. 
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Moët Chandon at dessert.22 In dress, art collections, furniture, table 
service, and carriages the Argentine wealthy appeared determined to copy 
the nobility of Europe. Despite Catholic precepts few of this class felt much 
relation to the hordes of dirty, uneducated immigrants who swarmed in 
the downtown slums. Reform ideologies, freshly introduced from Europe, 
flowed in genteel discussions over brandy and coffee at the Jockey Club 
or were aired on the floor of congress. But most of the upper classes 
viewed laborers as little more than work animals. Characteristically the 
Sociedad Rural Argentina, the association of the country's major live- 
stock growers, established a prize in 1896 to be awarded for the design of 
a ship's hold that could transport cattle on the hoof to Europe and 
return loaded with immigrants. 

By the 1930s the growth of industry and the increasing political ac- 
tivity of such groups as labor unions helped to promote a social structure 
in Buenos Aires more similar to the three-class model. The city, neverthe- 
less, had been characterized by the sharp social distinction of the upper 
classes from the broad mass of common people long after economic 
prosperity suggested a more thoroughly bourgeois society. Attitudes 
toward class, manual labor, materialism, and egalitarianism sprang from 
Latin or Hispanic backgrounds, but they also received reinforcement 
from the commercial-bureaucratic heritage. 


SINCE THE COMMERICAL-BUREAUCRATIC CITY relies for its stimulus and 
growth largely on an externally dependent agricultural economy, it follows 
that continuation of the commercial-bureaucratic orientation is linked 
to the prosperous expansion of agricultural exports and the importation 
of manufactured goods, capital, and immigrants. A final characteristic of 
this type of city, therefore, is that the very prosperity of the exchange 
arrangements postpones industrialization. 

Despite the bustle and prosperity of the Buenos Aires environment in 
1910, nothing stimulated industrialization, encouraged import substitution, 
or prodded landowners or merchants to invest capital in factories. The 
political structure of the city as well as that of the nation remained 
firmly in the hands of upper classes whose traditions and wealth came 
from landowning, commerce, or politics. Immigrant labor dedicated 
itself to retail commerce, crafts, construction work, harvest labor, or 
menial services. Foreign and domestic investment entered real estate 
and commerce, was lent to national, provincial, or municipal govern- 
ments, or financed railroads, utilities, and port works. The exchange of 
wool, cereals, meats, and hides for manufactured items appeared to be 
good business, at least until the 1930s. The barriers against foreign 
imports, essential to industrial development, could not be built as long 


32 La Prensa, Aug. 14, 1906, p. 8. 
33 La Agricultura, Aug. 20, 1896, p. 620. 
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as Argentina and Buenos Aires remained so dependent on foreign markets 
for the sale of agricultural products and the purchase of consumer goods. 

Certain industries flourished, but only those endeavors related to 
Argentina's export business received major inputs of capital and tech- 
nology. Flour mills and meat-packing plants, along with a few consumer- 
goods industries such as breweries and manufacturers of shoes and biscuits, 
represented the only establishments employing skilled operatives, complex 
machinery, and electrical energy. Furthermore many of these plants were 
owned by foreign corporations or were largely dependent on foreign 
credit. The bulk of so-called industry remained scattered around the 
city, in small home workshops employing fewer than ten laborers and 
owned by immigrants who brought with them a small hoard of skills 
and tools. Although reserves of technical and entrepreneurial abilities 
were thus accumulated and safeguarded, no forces promoted modernized 
and diversified industry. Tax structures, tariff rates, and credit operations 
all conspired against an independent and influential industrial class. 

In addition to these economic forces the very success of the commercial- 
bureaucratic orientation fostered values that, although not anti-industrial, 
did little to stimulate industrialization. Manual labor continued to be 
held in disrepute. Aside from the upper classes there existed little cohesive- 
ness or awareness of group interests among the population. Family and 
personal relationships predominated. The immigrant continued to be 
looked upon as a manual laborer and little else, even by the second-genera- 
tion children of immigrant parents. 

Such values remained unshaken by the massive European immigration 
to Argentina. Immigrants contributed labor but politically remained 
outside the system. The dream of Italian and Spanish laborers was hacer 
la América, or the achievement of rapid economic success in the New 
World, not political expression. In addition local police and election 
officials actively discouraged naturalization by the foreign born. Skillful 
obstruction by means of red tape and procrastination voided the liberal 
naturalization laws and the flowery rhetoric voiced in the halls of con- 
gress. Finally there was the undeniable fact that the foreigner gained 
virtually no privileges by naturalization. As a resident alien he could 
work or conduct business on an equal footing with the native-born Argen- 
tine. He could move around the country, marry, and own property as 
freely as any Argentine citizen. In the city of Buenos Aires he could even 
vote in municipal elections. And as a foreigner he was not subject to the 
military service required of all adult males after the turn of the century. 
Hence, despite exhortations by the Socialist party and other groups, natural- 
ized citizens in Buenos Aires in 1904, 1909, and 1914 represented only 
2, 2.5, and 4 per cent respectively of the city's foreign-born male popula- 
tion—in striking contrast to figures that frequently reached 5o per cent 
in United States cities. 

In like manner the school system, while spreading the benefits of one 
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or two years of primary education to most children in Buenos Aires, 
continued to be highly elitist in structure. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century only 5 per cent of those pupils who began first grade 
completed the six elementary years. One explanation for this can be 
found in the predominant attitude expressed by a national congressman 
in 1907: “The child is in school—and in a very healthy one— when he is 
in the workshop and has a tool in his hand.”®* Among the common 
people only parents who had financial resources and who valued edu- 
cation enormously could push a child through the narrow funnel of 
primary education into the still narrower funnel of the colegio and finally 
into the professional preparation of the university. The cost itself of such 
education might not be prohibitive, but few could forego their children's 
services until the completion of colegio at the age of eighteen or nineteen 
or the university at twenty-three or twenty-four. 

The educational system also reinforced elite traditions. For the mass of 
school children who completed only the first or second grade, a principal 
thrust of the curriculum lay in the indoctrination of Argentine patriotism ` 
and values. As the nineteenth century drew to a close and legislators and 
educators became more concerned about the flood of European immi- 
grants entering the country, the symbols of flag, nation, independence, 
and Argentine greatness acquired'a predominant position. As one Spanish 
observer noted, the whole purpose of the Argentine school seemed to 
be the preparation of the child to celebrate the national independence 
days of May 25 and July 9.* Beyond these initial years of primary school, 
which also gave pupils a rudimentary degree of literacy, the training 
became humanistic and classical. Preparation then was geared to entrance 
into the colegio, where literature, philosophy, and languages received 
particular attention. Technical education tended to be for orphans or 
other wards of the state, and applied sciences and technology continued 
to receive low priority in Argentina until well after 1910. "Those who 
emerged from colegio training in Buenos Aires prior to 1910 were per- 
haps the best read and most literate students in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but they had received relatively little orientation or stimulus 
toward questions involving innovation or the everyday world around 
them. 

. The upper classes also received significant assistance from the sons and 
daughters of immigrant parents in maintaining existing values. Most 
immigrants arrived in Argentina between the ages of twenty and forty. 
Their spouses usually came from the same country of origin or were 
Argentines born of immigrant parents. Most immigrants were of peasant 
backgrounds or came from the lower levels of the urban working classes 
in Italy and Spain. Argentine values thus echoed certain aspects of their 


3* Antonio Pifiero, June 26, 1907, Cámara de Diputados, Sesiones, 1907, 1: 198. 
35 Adolfo Posada, La República Argentina (Madrid, 1912), 224. 
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own cultural baggage: the dominance of the male, admiration of 
virility, and acceptance of the gulf between the elite and the common 
people. In Buenos Aires the vast majority of immigrant men engaged in 
grinding manual labor twelve hours a day, six days a week, while women 
took on monotonous piecework, laundering, ironing, or domestic service 
in addition to raising a family. The children of these immigrants received 
great incentives and pressures from the host culture to conform to 
Argentine ways, even more so if the mother were Argentine born. Epithets 
of gringo or gallego might bounce harmlessly off the immigrants' ears, 
but they sank their shafts deeply into many of the children? If the 
father mutilated Spanish with his Gallic or Genoese phrases, the son 
roared with laughter at the sainetes that caricatured the clumsy immi- 
grant. The son also admirably slurred the local slang. If the father 
proudly wore a beret, enjoyed an afternoon at the bocce court with 
his cronies, or hungered for paella to celebrate a special occasion, it 
was certain that his son sought in dress, amusements, and food to avoid 
anything that might identify him as a foreigner and, if possible, as a 
laborer. Even the grinding toil of the father seemed to find rejection in 
the continued denigration of manual labor and the apparent reliance on 
other methods of getting ahead—the long shot, the assist from friends, 
or the stroke of luck. At the beginning of the twentieth century news- 
papers and even government officials began to express concern at one 
symptom—the tremendous surge of gambling on lotteries, horse races, and 
other sports. In the decade of the 189os, at a moment when the Argentine 
economy was anything but flourishing, the porteño public had invested 
nearly half a billion pesos in gambling, or approximately one-fifth of the 
country's total exports for the decade.9" 

These values supplemented the powerful economic incentives that 
encouraged and rewarded porteños in their administrative and trade 
functions. Because of the very success of these values in the period from 
1880 to 1910, the commercial-bureaucratic orientation helped the export- 
import economy further delay the need for industrialization. 


THE UNPARALLELED AND PREVIOUSLY UNEXPLOITED productivity of Argen- 
tina's pampas region in the late nineteenth century redounded to porteño 
benefit and not to the growth of the rural or hinterland regions. The suc- 
cess of the accompanying commercial-bureaucratic orientation at Buenos 
Aires reinforced certain spatial and mental characteristics and helped en- 


36 In the Argentine context the gringo, or Italian, represented society's drudge, determined to 
make a fortune in America and consequently unable to enjoy any of life's pleasures. The 
gallego, or generically the Spaniard, was usually characterized as an inoffensive and somewhat 
stupid workhorse. Also see Gladys Onega, La inmigración en la literatura argentina (Buenos 
Aires, 1969). 

37 La Prensa, Aug. 19, 1901, p. 5. 
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sure that Argentina remain locked into an agricultural economy and exter- 
nal dependence at least until the 1930s. The reliance on a tiny down- 
town core that largely continued às the elite's place of residence; the 
location of tenement housing in the central part of the city; the outward 
spread of the common man toward the city's fringe; the extreme import- 
ance to urban life of the local neighborhood and its institutions; the 
marked separation of the upper classes from the broad spectrum of blue- 
collar-white-collar and manual laborers; the delay of industrialization 
brought on by the advantages of exchanging agricultural goods for man- 
üfactured commodities—all these effectively contributed to.the prosperity, 
pleasantness, and stability of the porteño environment from 1880 to 1910. 
Not until the world depression of the early 1930s emphasized the impact 
of declining yields from the undercapitalized rural sector, accelerated 
the drying-up of outside sources of immigrants and capital, and caused a 
decline in European demand for pampas products did the shortcomings 
of such an orientation become apparent. 

Despite attempts since 1930 at state planning, subsidization of in- 
dustry, and regional diversification, the commercial-bureaucratic heritage 
has proved hard to dispel. The city of Buenos Aires still shows its effects. 
Settlement patterns in the federal district have not basically changed since 
1910. The central business district provides commercial, financial, admin- 
istrative, cultural, and amusement services for the upper and upper- 
middle classes in the same small area. Conventillos survive downtown, 
while shanty towns, or villas miserias, ring the outskirts. Increasingly the 
wealthy have moved out to the northern river bank beyond the federal 
district, although many cluster in Barrio Norte. Industry has concentrated 
on the south side and beyond the federal district to the west and the 
south, but small plants and workshops remain scattered throughout the 
city, even close to the Plaza de Mayo. The barrio has lost considerable 
psychological and economic significance in an age when work, school, 
and play push inhabitants outward, but for several million porteños it 
still represents the basic outlook of their daily life. The city, with its 
overwhelming commercial, administrative, and now industrial preponder- 
ance, has drawn talents, resources, and products to itself. This success has 
exacted a price in strained railroads and congested port facilities. The 
head continues to rest on an extended but underdeveloped body, while 
new economic zones or other urban areas appear slowly or assume second- 
ary roles. Even industry, accepted since 1930 as one of Argentina’s needs, 
has received limited inputs of capital and technology. 

Despite the growth of Buenos Aires as a metropolis, the city's social 
structure and values have changed slowly. The class system has become 
more complex, and a middle sector has emerged. But these middle groups 
lack unity and continue to imitate the upper classes. From another 
perspective political authorities fear the laboring class and seek to repress 
it. Attitudes toward manual labor, social distinctions, or materialism 
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recall those of sixty years ago. The social and educational patterns reflect 
much of the values of an earlier age. i 

To a marked degree the experience of Buenos Aires, springing out of 
Argentina’s agricultural economy and external dependence, has been 
replicated in other Argentine cities. In the late nineteenth century popu- 
lation had begun to move from the countryside toward the towns and 
cities. The urban-rural ratio (based on 2,000 inhabitants as the smallest 
urban unit) changed from 25:75 per cent in 1869 to 53:44 per cent by 
1914. Ports such as Rosario or Bahia Blanca (223,000 and 44,000 popu- 
lation, respectively); provincial capitals turned railroad centers such as 
Córdoba, Tucumán, or Mendoza (135,000, 91,000, and 59,000); admin- 
istrative capitals and provincial markets such as Salta or Catamarca 
(28,000 and 13,000); or small rail and local trade nuclei such as Rio 
Cuarto or Junín (30,000 and 21,000)—all these by 1914 shared strikingly 
similar demographic, physical, and ecological patterns. Each received mi- 
grants and raw materials from its immediate area and transmitted them 
along with capital toward the coast, primarily toward Buenos Aires. Each 
had its small elite of landowners, merchants, bureaucrats, and professionals. 
In each the residences and activities of the elite centered on the plaza, 
while nonelite groups spread outward in search of cheaper lands. The 
commercial-bureaucratic outlook dominated the secondary cities in Argentina 
and made them way stations for channeling goods, services, and capital 
toward Buenos Aires. 

The timing and indeed the initial prosperity of the rapid growth of 
Buenos Aires from 1880 to 1910 contributed to the nation's contemporary 
problems. Buenos Aires entered the twentieth century as a cosmopolitan 
metropolis drawing from the provinces and from its position between the 
pampas and Europe. The citys monopoly of human resources, its social 
structure, and its lack of an industrial base owed much to the .way the 
Argentine economy had developed around exploitation of the pampas. 
Economic success available to the upper classes and in more limited 
fashion to the common man brought an air of complacency that hung 
over Buenos Aires for several decades. The promise of continued ex- 
pansion that portefío growth had forecast began to dissipate, however, 
by 1930. A. static per capita gross national product, a sterile political 
conflict, and subsequently a people's loss of faith in their future revealed 
the handicaps of agriculture/external dependency for the nation and of a 
commercial-bureaucratic orientation for the cities. The nation as a whole 
had not received an adequate share of the gains from the spectacular 
growth of its cities, especially from that of its capital and principal port. 
That city's orientation during its Jate nineteenth-century period of rapid 
expansion had further ill prepared Argentina for changing patterns of 
world trade, for industrialization, or for popular rule.3® 


38 Philip M. Hauser suggests in slightly different terms that in underdeveloped nations such 
a single major city frequently grows excessively because of its position as entrepót between the 
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THE EFFECTS OF AN agricultural economy and external dependence on 
urban growth undoubtedly have taken many different forms. This article 
describes one result, characterized as commercial-bureaucratic and experi- 
enced at Buenos Aires in the late nineteenth century. I have not 
embarked on the extensive research needed to compare or contrast this 
particular experience with those of other cities that emerged under 
similar economic conditions. The experience of Buenos Aires, however, 
doubtless has parallels elsewhere.?% In order to suggest possibilities for 
further study, I conclude with a resumé of generalized characteristics 
that develop from the agricultural and external dependency features of 
a region's economy and from the self-reinforcing aspects of the commercial- 
bureaucratic orientation. 

First, the elite tends to reside at the city's core. Commercial activities 
and political administration of the city and hinterland, as well as the 
financial, social, and intellectual services for the elite, remain extra- 
ordinarily concentrated at this core. Second, newcomers to the city cluster 
for several years in high-density slums at the city's center, often inter- 
spersed with or adjacent to the residences of the well-to-do. Third, in 
the absence of large industrial establishments, the tendency of nonelite 
groups is to push outward, seeking cheap lands, individual homes, and 
often ownership—that is, upward mobility—in outlying areas. As a result 
the city, barring geographical obstacles, sprawls rather than growing 
upward or developing particularly concentrated settlements. Fourth, in 
the outwaxd thrust numerous self-contained neighborhood units develop, 
which provide economic and social services for the nonelite inhabitants. 
Many individuals find employment in small workshops and stores within 
the neighborhood where they reside. All inhabitants form social and 
psychological ties to neighborhood institutions and identify first with their 
individual neighborhood rather than with larger political or religious 
units or with the city itself. Fifth, in social structure the upper classes 
remain distinct from the common people. Considerable mobility exists 
among the multitude of manual, blue-collar, and white-collar occupations. 
The upper classes occasionally recruit from below on the basis of wealth, 
education, or family connections, but they permit no challenge to the 
existing values. And sixth, as long as world markets absorb the area's 
agricultural products and manufactured imports remain available, no 


"colony" and the imperial country. Disruption of the imperial system often leads to some loss 
of the city's basic economic function. “To the extent that this has occurred, such cities must 
await further national economic growth adequately to support their present size." "Urbaniza- 
tion: An Overview," in Philip M. Hauser and Leo F. Schnore, eds., The Study of Urbanization 
(New York, 1965), 36. 

39 One such parallel appears in the "commercial city" described by John W. McCarty, 
“Australian Capital Cities in the Nineteenth Century," Australian Economic History Review, 
10 (1970): 107-37. In addition to Australia, the study of certain urban centers in the Southern 
United States and in South Africa might yield interesting parallels or contrasts to the porteño 
experience. 
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pressures develop to industrialize or to alter the profitable dedication of 
human resources within the city to trade and administration. 

Further research into other urban experiences may reveal if these 
characteristics of the Argentine case appear in other cities that develop 
within an agricultural hinterland, serve as the major commercial and 
administrative center for their region, and depend overwhelmingly on 
immigration, foreign capital, and foreign markets for expansion. Such 
investigation and comparison may also clarify whether the commercial- 
bureaucratic orientation holds back a city and its hinterland from adjusting 
to a changing world environment. In the Argentine case, at least, this 
orientation seems to have served as a brake on national development. 


APPENDIX: 
A Note on the Nature of the 
Commercial-Bureaucratic City 


AT THIS STAGE of research it would be imprudent to assign precise values 
to the degree of commercial and administrative dedication required to 
qualify a city as commercial-bureaucratic. Two indicators available in 
many nineteenth- and twentieth-century urban sources—the amounts of 
labor and capital involved in various sectors of the economy—suggest that 
such indicators could be developed. As a preliminary step several measure- 
ments that apply in Buenos Aires are advanced for consideration as 
variables to be refined and extended by research in cities elsewhere. 

From the published Argentine census reports it is difficult and at times 
impossible to extract any reliable estimate of numbers employed in the 
various sectors of the economy. I have not attempted to isolate industrial 
workers, since artisans, independent skilled laborers, and industrial 
workers are lumped together within categories and these categories change 
from one census to the next. For commercial and administrative employees 
there is somewhat more continuity, although omissions and changed 
categories suggest caution in the use of these statistics. A rough measure 
of occupations in commerce and bureaucracy gives the following results 
for the city of Buenos Aires. 
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TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE OF MALES OVER FOURTEEN YEARS OF ÁGE 
EMPLOYED IN GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCE? 





1887 1895 1904 1909 1914 

Government 7.0% 57% 12.3% 86% 8.8% 
Commerce 20.5% 23.1% 27.1% 234% 14.2%? 
N = 156,900 234,000 $12,800 462,300 597,800 


a See table 2 for explanation of sources and of N. 

>The 1914 figure for commerce seems particularly suspect since 9,000 individuals shifted 
from commercial to skilled labor categories in the 1914 reporting and several major categories 
used in 1909 disappeared completely. Furthermore, despite the recession of 1913-14, the 
numbers of both comerciantes and empleados de comercio increased from 1909 to 1914, thus 
suggesting some increase in commercial establishments. 


Capital invested in various areas of the economy affords another rough 
measure of relative importance of sectors. In Buenos Aires the amount 
of capital invested in industry, including processing of agricultural com- 
modities for export, amounted to 45 per cent in 1909 and 55 per cent in 
1914 of that invested in commerce. 


TABLE 5. TOTAL CAPITAL INVESTED IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE! 
(in millions of pesos, moneda nacional, msn) 








1895 1904 1909 1914 

Industry 95^ eet 324 548 

Commerce 1675 521 724 996 
Industry as a Percentage 

of Commerce 56.7% teet 44.8% 55.0% 





"Calculations based on Censo nacional de 1895, 3: 273, 365; Censo general de la ciudad de 
Buenos Aires de 1904, 138-49, 164—;5; de 1909, 1: 117-22, 143-47; and Censo nacional de 
1914, 7: 115-20; 8: 141-45. 

> Because of fluctuations in the gold equivalent of the min prior to 1903, the absolute values 
given in the 1895 census of 144 million m$n for industry and 254 million m$n for commerce have 
been multiplied by a correction factor—m$n required to purchase a gold ounce after 1902 divided 
by min required in 1895 (227/344 or .66)-—in order to make them comparable as absolute 
figures with 1904, 1909, and 1914. 

° The 1904 census gives go million mán as the total capital invested in industry. This total 
appears grossly undervalued in light of the 1909 figures. One might achieve a more accurate 
figure by assuming, since there is no evidence to the contrary, that the ratio of capital invested 
in industry (C), to the value of goods produced by industry (V), remained constant in periods 
(2) 1904, (2) 1909, and (3) 1914. Since the 1904 census gives a reliable value for goods produced, 
one can apply the average of the 1909 and 1914 ratios to calculate C,; thus, 


C,  V4/2 (C4/Vs + Ca/Va) 
This calculation gives a value of 205 million min for capital invested in industry, or 894 
per cent of that invested in commerce in 1904. This also correlates better with the corrected 
1895 figure of 95 million min invested in industry. 


In conjunction with the relative distribution of capital between in- 
dustry and commerce, it is also desirable to examine the distribution of 
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capital within the secondary sector. At Buenos Aires in 1914, activities 
important to an industrializing economy, such as metallurgy, textiles, 
and chemicals, received respectively 10.7, 5.8, and 2.5 per cent of total 
capital invested in industry. At the same time 31.7 per cent of the total was 
invested in activities directly related to the agricultural export-oriented 
economy, such as food processing, burlap bags for grain, tanning, and 
grain elevators. 


TABLE 6. DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN 
INDUSTRY BY PERCENTAGES* 

















1895 1904 1914 

. Food Processing 18.9% 16.8%, 23.6% 
Clothing : 18.6 16.3 14.3 
Construction 12.8 7.9 14.8 
Furniture 10.5 7.6 6.7 
Ornamentation 8.6 34 1.3 
Metals 8.9 12.9 10.7 
Chemical 43 3.2 2.5 
Printing 4-3 6.8 4.7 
Textiles 3:3 6.8 5.8 
Burlap Bags 5 2.6 4.3 
Cigarettes 74 5.4 6.7 
Tanning 4.6 Bel 1.8 
Grain Elevators 1.9 3.9 2.0 
Miscellaneous 9 1.8 1.3 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
N= 144 99° 447° 








* Calculations based on Censo nacional de 1895, 3: 273, 365; Censo general de la ciudad de 
Buenos Aires de 1904, 164-75; and Censo nacional de 1914, 7: 115-20. 

bExpressed in millions moneda nacional, min. The correction factor mentioned in table 
5 does not affect the percentage calculations, so the value of 144 million m$n given for industry 
in the 1895 census is used. 

° Expressed in millions món. Despite the undervaluation of capital invested in industry 
noted in table 5, the value given in the 1904 census is used in these calculations on the 
assumption that the basis for determining the value of capital distributed to various activities 
within the industrial sector remained constant. Percentages, therefore, can validly be calculated 
on the basis of the 99 million mgn figure. 

à Expressed in millions min. Electricity and gas, valued at 101 million món, was included 
in the census total for capital invested in industry in 1914; it has been removed in this table 
in order to make categories and percentages comparable with 1904 and 1895. 


In an exploratory fashion, therefore, I suggest that these measures 
applicable to Buenos Aires in the period from 1880 to ıgıo might be 
used as a starting point and, with refinement in other case studies, be 
expanded in order to secure a more precise definition of the commercial- 
bureaucratic city. 
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WITH THE EXCEPTION of Theodore Roosevelt's presidency the four decades 
between the election of Rutherford B. Hayes and the disaster of 1912 have 
not impressed historians as a glorious period in the history of the Repub- 
lican party. They recognize that the GOP rose to majority status between 
1876 and 1896 and that the party dominated American politics in the 
thirty-five years after the election of 1896, but the scholarly appraisal 
of the Republican record has been generally negative. The party's reputa- 
tion as an agent of capitalism, its conservative position in contemporary 
affairs, and the general preference among historians for reformers over 
professional politicians account to some degree for the critical stance 
usually adopted toward the GOP. In classroom and textbook, men like 
James G. Blaine, Benjamin Harrison, and William McKinley lingered 
until recently as figures of fun, objects of moral scorn, or lessons in the 
dangers of weak presidents. Renewed interest in the Grand Old Party after 
1877 has disturbed many stereotypes and refurbished some damaged 
reputations.! Two of the books under review explore the improvement 


1 See, for example, Carl N. Degler, "American Political Parties and the Rise of the City: An 
Interpretation,” Journal of American History, 5ı (1964): 41-59; Stanley L. Jones, The Presi- 
dential Election of 1896 (Madison, 1964); John G. Sproat, “The Best Men”: Liberal Reformers 
in the Gilded Age (New York, 1968); H. Wayne Morgan, From Hayes to McKinley, National 
Party Politics, 1877-1896 (Syracuse, 1969); H. Wayne Morgan, ed., The Gilded Age (Syracuse, 
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in party fortunes in the Gilded Age and do much to restore William 
McKinley to his deserved place as the architect of Republican success. 
The other studies examine the party in the years of power that followed 
1896 and illuminate the problems that confront students of this fascinating 
era of American political history. 

Until Roosevelt's second term Republicans told each other that, un- 
like the Democrats', theirs was the party of action and change, "the party 
that does things, instead of one that opposes them.”? Richard E. Welch's 
thoughtful biography of George Frisbie Hoar of Massachusetts uses the 
career of a single senator to examine the real basis for this staple of cam- 
paign oratory and to reveal the complexity of the Republican party's 
internal history in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In his effort 
to safeguard Negro voting rights, his concern with the trust problem, and 
his advocacy of the protective tariff, Hoar exemplified the constructive 
energies that his party brought to national issues. Its record of achieve- 
ment was a mixed one, but Welch's analysis avoids the simplistic charges 
of insincerity and hypocrisy so often leveled at the work of politicians in 
this period. He rejects the notion of an unbroken descent "from un- 
blemished idealism to corporate reaction" in party history between 1865 
and 1900 and correctly notes that "the transformation of the Republican 
party.in the generation after Appomattox was a more subtle process 
than is usually recognized.” 

Like other leaders whom Welch groups under the label of Half-Breed, 
Hoar believed that the Republicans should promote the growth of the 
economy with a protective tariff and a general encouragement of business 
enterprise. This attitude represented more than a commitment to corporate 
wealth. It reflected a vision of a harmonious, interdependent society in 
which assistance to business raised the level of all groups and did not 
preclude attention to the human problems of an industrial nation.* This 
was not an easy political creed to sustain, and it gave way after 1900 under 
the pressures of an increasingly pluralistic economy and political system. 


1970), 171-87. Robert D. Marcus, Grand Old Party: Political Structure in the Gilded Age, 1880 
1896 (New York, 1971), finds little to admire in the Republicans and in American politics gen- 
erally. The more favorable evaluation of the party before 1877 has aided the reappraisal of 
the GOP in the Gilded Age. Eric Foner, Free Soil, Free Labor, Free Men: The Ideology of the 
Republican Party Before the Civil War (New York, 1970). 

2 John Milton Hay, “Fifty Years of the Republican Party,” in Addresses of John Hay (New 
York, 1906), 300. For other expressions of this theme, see John Coit Spooner to L. D. Coombs, 
Mar. 29, 1902, John Coit Spooner Papers, Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress; “Address 
of Joseph G. Cannon,” in Official Proceedings of the Thirteenth Republican National Conven- 
tion Held in the City of Chicago, June 21, 22, 23, 1904 (Minneapolis, 1904), 183. 

3 Welch, George Frisbie Hoar, 336. 

4 A. Maurice Low, Protection in the United States (New York, 1904), 42-43; Herbert Croly, 
Progressive Democracy (New York, 1915), 87-102; Gerald W. Wolff, “Mark Hanna's Goal: 
American Harmony,” Ohio History, 79 (1970): 138-51. Any investigation of Republican thought, 
especially with regard to the tariff, should concentrate on the pivotal role of James G. Blaine 
in the 1880s. Professor R. Hal Williams has begun a political biography of Blaine that will 
address itself to this problem. 
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But in the Gilded Age Republicans of Hoar's persuasion could still be- 
lieve in, and act upon, the principle "that while the demands of social 
continuity forbade radical experimentation they occasionally required 
legislative revision.” 

The treatment of Hoar' participation in the lawmaking process is 
judicious and balanced. Welch sees that the tariff embraced more than 
a narrow parochialism and that Hoar and many of his colleagues endorsed 
protection from ideological conviction as well as self-interest. The 
discussion of the Federal Elections Bill of 1890 summarizes well the un- 
happy consequences of Republican failure to enact that reform measure. 
Welch is sometimes unnecessarily defensive on the actions of the GOP 
and fails to see how James G. Blaine functioned as a party leader, but the 
larger strengths of his book make it an excellent political biography. 

This study also joins a growing list of books that are reappraising more 
favorably the policies and character of William McKinley. Hoar’s op- 
position to the expansionism of the McKinley administration forms an 
important chapter in the narrative, and Welch is perceptive about his 
subject’s attempts to change the nation’s foreign policy. While describing 
the strains upon the relationship between senator and president, Welch 
realizes that McKinley was an uncommonly effective executive. There is 
the customary rhetorical obeisance to the erroneous notion that McKinley 
was weak, followed by remarks on the president’s adroit management of 
the Senate and his deft maneuvers to secure ratification of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1899. Welch contributes further evidence of McKinley’s unusually 
productive relations with Congress, an area where few presidents have done 
well. In dealing with Capitol Hill or in shaping public opinion McKinley 
employed techniques that historians applaud in his successors. Students of 
the growth of presidential power need to look again at his tenure in office 
in light of the work of Welch and other scholars. If results rather than 
mere activity are a valid measure, then McKinley was as strong a president 
as his immediate successors.® 

An appreciation of McKinley’s political genius is a major theme of 
Richard Jensen’s superb study of Midwestern electoral politics in the 
189os. Well written and closely reasoned, The Winning of the Midwest 
brilliantly combines the techniques of the social scientist and the historian 


5 Welch, George Frisbie Hoar, 334. 

6 For the emerging revisionism on McKinley, see John A. S. Grenville and George Berkeley 
Young, Politics, Strategy, and American Diplomacy: Studies in Foreign Policy, 1873-1917 (New 
Haven, 1966), 239-66; Paul S. Holbo, “Presidential Leadership in Foreign Affairs: William 
McKinley and the Turpie-Foraker Resolution,” AHR, 72 (1966-67): 1321-35; Paul S. Holbo, 
“The Convergence of Moods and the Cuban Bond ‘Conspiracy’ of 1898,” Journal of American. 
History, 55 (1968): 54-72; Morgan, From Hayes to McKinley, 482-93; Edward Ranson, “The 
Investigation of the War Department, 1898-1899," The Historian, 34 (1971): 78-99. Some his- 
torians who dislike the results of McKinley’s presidency concede his ability. See Walter LaFeber, 
The New Empire (Ithaca, 1963), 327-33. Graham A. Cosmas, An Army for Empire: The United 
States Army in the Spanish-American War (Columbia, Mo., 1971), 102-04, criticizes McKinley 
for doing too much, not too little, as a war leader. 
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to produce a convincing narrative of developments in the principal 
regional battleground of partisan conflict at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Jensen traces the breakdown of the even balance between the 
major parties after 1888, the brief Democratic upsurge in the early 1890s, 
and the decisive Republican triumphs of 1894 and 1896, and he argues that 
ultimate GOP success rested on the party's pluralistic appeal to a broad 
range of ethnic groups and economic interests. The Republicans built their 
majorities in the Midwest not through coercion, fraud, or deception, but 
with hard work, flexibility, and a close attention to the concerns of the 
voters. 

Lucid chapters on the styles of campaigning, on election practices, and 
on the religious basis of party affiliation are a part of Jensen's persuasive 
and sophisticated description of the Midwestern political environment. 
His work should dispose of the idea that Gilded Age politicians avoided 
serious issues and debated irrelevancies. "The monetary question, the 
tariff, and prohibition were important because of their direct connection 
with the problems of an ethnically diverse industrial society. Similarly, 
politicians were hardly the gray nonentities of legend. A man who picked 
his way successfully through the hazards of Midwestern public life had 
survived a testing process that put no premium on mediocrity. 

William McKinley's career before his election to the presidency offers a 
case in point. Jensen follows closely McKinley’s rise through Ohio politics 
in the first half of the 1890s and stresses that he evolved a. program of 
moderation on religious matters and a tolerance of ethnic difference. With 
its overtones of nationalism, assumption of social harmony, and promise 
of prosperity, the protective tariff gave McKinley a broadly based issue 
with which to woo majority support. Tirelessly preaching his message in 
graceful speeches across his state and the nation, he made himself the party 
spokesman for the doctrines of protection and pluralism. In 1896 a master- 
ful campaign and the appeal of his policies carried the GOP to victory and 
dominance. Jensen's account plausibly suggests that McKinley played as 
large a part in building his party's enduring coalition as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt did for the Democrats after 1932. 

The Winning of the Midwest is a tart, forthright work that abounds 
with stimulating insights. The innovative treatment of the shift in cam- 
paign tactics from the militaristic to the merchandizing style illuminates 
a neglected topic in the history of American elections and presents pro- 
vocative clues about the decline of partisanship in this century. The 
impressive analysis of the impact of prohibition on the major parties 
confirms the need for a satisfactory history of that pervasive source of 
social discord. There are discerning and incisive remarks about the 
troubles of the Harrison administration, interesting observations on such 
prominent second-line figures as James S. Clarkson, and fascinating. pages 
on the larger themes of William Jennings Bryan's candidacy in 1896. 
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Though clearly sympathetic to the victorious Republicans, Jensen is no 
mere apologist. His greater allegiance is to pluralistic politics, a point of 
view that understandably shapes his favorable attitude toward the GOP 
in the McKinley era. Obviously relishing the rough and tumble world of 
American politics, Jensen has recreated a decisive period in its develop- 
ment with richness and subtlety. 

The review by Horace Samuel Merrill and Marion Galbraith Merrill of 
the Republican leadership between 1897 and 1913, on the other hand, 
moves in a much simpler conceptual world. They write from a profoundly 
cynical view of public life in which corrupt office-holders served dominant 
business interests and oversaw a docile, kept electorate. The authors find 
little genuine conviction behind Republican policies and regard the 
electoral process as a sham contest to mask sinister machinations between 
organized capital and politicians. Relying heavily on innuendo and im- 
plications of misconduct, the Merrills have constructed an indictment of 
the GOP and predictably render a verdict of guilty. "The party command," 
they assert, "could have served the nation much better had it performed 
with less elitism and more democracy.” 

The resulting narrative reflects the passion and intensity of this position 
but will leave the knowledgeable reader unpersuaded. In their eagerness 
to make their case the Merrills repeat themselves, commit errors of fact 
and citation,? and on occasion bend the evidence to prove a point.'? More 
important, they have failed to assimilate the work of historians who have 
eroded older interpretations of politics in the Progressive era. It is no 
longer sufficient to invoke the specter of "the Republican-business alliance" 
as an inclusive explanation for party policy in light of studies that dem- 
onstrate deep divisions within the business community on specific issues.!! 
The handling of factional contests within state Republican organization 
is equally unsatisfactory. T'o describe Robert M. La Follette as an angel of 
virtue and his opponents as members of "the cynical, unsavory Wisconsin 
Republican hierarchy" shows inadequate awareness of recent. scholar- 
ship on politics in Wisconsin? Though the Merrills cite some, but by no 


? Merrill and Merrill, The Republican Command, 7. 

8 Ibid., 24-25, 190-91; 111, 174; 28-29, BO, 52, 71, 166; 80, 96-97. 

9 Errors of citation include ibid. 110, 188, 214 n.63. For errors of fact, see ibid., 12, 13, 
46-47, 55, 58, 81, 98, 185-86, 234, 244, 278, 285, 317. 

10 The authors use a letter from William Howard Taft in 1922 criticizing Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr. as evidence of Taft's views in the early 1900s. They treat Elihu Root in similar 
fashion. Ibid., 100, 110-11. Chiding Roosevelt for not campaigning in 1904, they do not mention 
the custom against presidents on the stump. Ibid., 174, 179. They note that Republican Charles 
D. Hilles received private letters in 1911 and "slyly passed” them on to Taft. Ibid., 329. (At 
the time Hilles was "Taft's secretary.) Finally, they cite a letter from Senator Orville H. Platt 
as evidence of an admission of his ignorance on financial matters and later call this an "elusive 
device." Ibid., 29, 61. 

11 Ibid., 54. The Merrills cite, but do not grasp the implications of, Robert H. Wiebe, Busi- 
nessmen and Reform (Cambridge, 1962). Unaccountably they do not use Richard M. Abrams, 
Conservatism in a Progressive Era: Massachusetts Politics, 1900-1912 (Cambridge, 1964). 

12 Merrill and Merrill, The Republican Command, 38. Herbert F. Margulies, The Decline of 
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means all, of the more significant books on early twentieth-century public 
policy, their analysis remains rooted in categories and theories fashionable 
before the Second World War. 

The tariff was a persistent source of dissension within Republican ranks 
after 1900, and the Merrills concentrate much of their text upon party 
efforts to resolve the question. But an archaic view of the political process 
prevents them from doing justice to the problems of protection. Apparently 
disdaining extended use of the Congressional Record and close scrutiny 
of debates and votes, they have depended too heavily on selected primary 
sources and secondary accounts, and their analysis suffers accordingly. In 
the case of the Dingley Tariff of 1897, for instance, they charge that Repub- 
licans regarded the final product as an embarrassment. Their evidence 
is a statement attributed to a senator but actual made by his 
biographer, a single newspaper clipping of dubious relevance, and the 
erroneous assertion that William McKinley "avoided public discussion" 
of the measure.!? They also claim that the Republicans inserted a twenty 
per cent increase on certain unnamed goods into the Dingley Bill to 
compensate certain unspecified producers against possible injury from 
reciprocal trade provisions in the law. Yet their own evidence discloses 
the partisan origin of this allegation and the vigorous contemporary 
denials from the Republicans. The analyses of McKinley's reciprocity 


the Progressive Movement in Wisconsin, 1890-1920 (Madison, 1968); Stanley P. Caine, The 
Myth of a Progressive Reform: Railroad Regulation in Wisconsin, 1903-1910 (Madison, 1970); 
and David P. Thelen, The New Citizenship: Origins of Progressivism in Wisconsin, 1885-1900 
(Columbia, Mo., 1972), all make clear the complexity of the Wisconsin situation. 

13 For the error in attribution, see Merrill and Merrill, The Republican Command, 47, and 
William Dana Orcutt, Burrows of Michigan and the Republican Party (New York, 1914), 2: 
104-05. The Merrills refer to a clipping from the New York Sun, July 30, 1897, in which a 
railroad president, Melville E. Ingalls, failed to mention the tariff in a general discussion of the 
economy. Merrill and Merrill, The Republican Command, 47-48. A Gold Democrat who sup- 
ported McKinley in 1896 and 1900 and William Jennings Bryan in 1908, Ingalls was cool toward 
protection and is a dubious source for Republican tariff attitudes. Melville E. Ingalls, “The 
Duty of the Democrats," North American Review, 171 (1900): 299-300; Dictionary of American. 
Biography, s.v. "Ingalls, Melville Ezra." McKinley's "avoidance" of the tariff is discussed in 
Merrill and Merrill, The Republican Command, 48, but see also James D. Richardson, ed., 4 
Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1907 (Washington, 1908), 10: 
26; McKinley's speech to the National Association of Manufacturers, Jan. 27, 1898, in Speeches 
and Addresses of William McKinley from March r, 1897 to May 30, 1900 (New York, 1900), 
65, and his speech at Danville, Illinois, Oct. 11, 1899, ibid., 2537-58; Official Proceedings of the 
Twelfth Republican National Convention, 1900 (Philadelphia, 1900), 148-49, 158. 

14 Merrill and Merrill, The Republican Command, 46. The charge about the Dingley Bill seems 
to have originated with McKinley's reciprocity commissioner, John A. Kasson, in testimony 
before a Senate committee in 1900. U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Reciprocity 
Convention with France, Senate doc. 225, 56th Cong., 1st sess., 1900, p. 69. It was expanded in 
John Ball Osborne, "Expansion through Reciprocity,” in Robert M. La Follette, ed., The Mak- 
ing of America (Washington, 1907), 2: 382. The Merrills cite Osborne but not the Kasson testi- 
mony. For an effective refutation of Kasson's charge, see David Arganian, "McKinley and Com- 
mercial Reciprocity," (master's thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1958), 85-85. In September 
1902 a Philadelphia newspaper carried a story that Nelson Dingley had admitted raising the 
rates in the bill for the purpose of securing reciprocity agreements. The Washington Post, 
Sept. 22, 1902, commented on the story, and the Merrills cite this editorial. They do not 
appear to have consulted the congressional debates that grew out of Democratic use of the 
allegation, or the detailed Republican denials that followed. Congressional Record, vol. 36, 57th 
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campaign, the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, and the struggle over Canadian rec- 
iprocity in 1911 demonstrate similar tendencies toward oversimplifica- 
tion and distortion.” 

The Republican Command has the apparatus of scholarship, but it is 
actually a tract for the times, written out of the Merrills' concern "with 
the unnecessary suffering, waste, and danger which legislative inadequacy 
perpetuates in our society.”1% A deep contempt for the professional poli- 
tician and an impatience with the mixed results of the democratic process 
pervades the book and shapes the Merrills' jaundiced appraisal of Repub- 
ican action. In its simplistic view of what constitutes corruption, its 
readiness to see conspiracy in normal compromise, and its intolerance of 
explanations less melodramatic than its own, The Republican Command 
looks back to the era of Matthew Josephson and Charles Beard. This intel- 
lectual perspective gives it a certain nostalgic charm but makes it an 
unreliable guide to the Republican party in the period it covers. 

After 1901 Republican unity, the product of the McKinley era, faded 
as the party divided over the proper role of government in regulating an 
industrial society. Few men participated more directly in the quarrels 
that rent the GOP than Albert J. Beveridge, and few careers more ac- 
curately mirrored the tensions within the party. Entering national politics 
in 1899 as an expansionist senator of conservative convictions, Beveridge 
became a proponent of reform causes, an insurgent against the leader- 
ship of William Howard Taft, and finally an ally of Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1912. During the last fifteen years of his life he combined successful 
excursions into biography with a fruitless quest for a political comeback as 
an opponent of the reforms he had earlier endorsed. John Braeman's 
careful biography goes directly to the problem of Beveridge's Progres- 
sivism and, in the process, clarifies the central question of Republican 
history in this period, the trauma of 1912. 

The transition from regular to reformer owed something to Beveridge's 
well-known presidential ambitions but more to bis belief that the party 
should advocate policies to alleviate popular discontent and avert more 
drastic social change. Unlike the Republicans of Hoar' stamp who 
legislated from a faith in social cohesion, Beveridge and his fellow Pro- 
gressives wanted to preserve the stability of society through moderate 
reform. In the era of Theodore Roosevelt this position made him an in- 
novator in comparison with conservatives who clung to the view that 
government might encourage enterprise but should not regulate it. But 
Cong., 2d sess., Jan. 6, 1903, p. 517; Jan. 8, 1903, pp. 599-97; Jan. 12, 1903, pp. 668—71; Jan. 13, 
1903, pp. 711-15. The U. S. Tariff Commission, Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties (Wash- 
ington, 1919), 202-08, summarized the highpoints of this controversy, and the Merrills rely 
heavily on this source. They did not, however, trace down the footnote on page 203 that would 
have led them to the Congressional Record, vol. 44, 61st Cong., ist sess, July 3, 1909, pp. 
4081-85, and a recapitulation of the 1903 debates. 


15 Merrill and Merrill, The Republican Command, 87-90, 279-98, 317, 520-24. 
16 Ibid., ix. 
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Beveridge’s reform impulse was fragile. When he confronted the demands 
of interest groups, like organized labor, more concerned with concrete goals 
than social harmony, he retreated toward the conservative stance of his 
former enemies. This process paralleled the experience of other Pro- 
gressives and suggests why the Republicans forfeited their place as the 
party of change to the Democrats after 1912. 

Since tariff reform played a large part in Beveridge's evolution as an 
insurgent, Braeman closely scrutinizes such crucial episodes as the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff fight of 1909. A revival of interest in this central problem 
of Republican policy is overdue. Protection stood at the heart of party 
doctrine, but it has been passed over in favor of more glamorous topics 
like conservation or the railroads. Detailed studies of the various tariff 
bills, and of the reciprocity movement generally, are necessary before the 
exact course of the Republican decline can be traced. Braeman shows, 
for example, how Beveridge's opposition to high tariffs reinforced his 
suspicion of partisan politics and implicitly hints that the taxiff was a key 
element in shaping the antiparty sentiment of the Progressive years. The 
references to the tariff and the high cost of living indicate that an in- 
vestigation of the relationship between inflation and Republican misfortune 
after 1908 is in order. There is also further evidence of Theodore Roose- 
velt's timidity on the tariff, a subject that needs more attention.17 

After Beveridge's election to the Senate at the age of thirty-six, friends 
forecast further successes for the young Hoosier statesman. Somehow the 
bright hopes were never fulfilled, and he remained a "promising" young 
man for the next two decades. Traces of the anticlimactic quality of 
Beveridge's life appear in this biography. The fault is probably Beve- 
ridge's, but Braeman's fondness for clichés and tendency toward repetition 
slow the narrative. Just as his subject was happiest working on bi- 
ographies of John Marshall and Abraham Lincoln so Braeman appears 
more comfortable in the concluding chapters when Beveridge leaves 
politics for the delights of history. 

Several years ago Richard Abrams urged his colleagues to "get on with 
“The History of Progressive Era Politics.’ ”!8 Taken together these four 
books reveal how much remains to be done in that regard for the Repub- 
licans. Until there are studies of the tariff that go beyond the work of 
Frank W. Taussig and Edward Stanwood, the essentials of Republican 
theory will remain unclear. Investigations of the presidential administra- 
tions of William McKinley and William Howard Taft would enable 


17 Braeman, Beveridge, 122-67. George E. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive 
Movement (Madison, 1946), 45, Wiebe, Businessmen and Reform, 95, and Abrams, Conservatism 
in a Progressive Era, 90-91, 222-23, 233, among others, have noted the impact of the high cost 
of living, but the subject needs more examination. Albro Martin, Enterprise Denied: Origins of 
the Decline of American Railroads, 1897-1917 (New York, 1971), 11-17, among its many other 
merits, stresses the effect of rising prices. Richard C. Baker, The Tariff Under Roosevelt and 
Taft (Hastings, Nebr., 1941), is still the best study of Roosevelt and protection. 

18 AHR, 74 (1968-69): 314. 4 
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historians to place the contributions of Theodore Roosevelt in a more 
balanced perspective. Roosevelt's relationship with his party needs dis- 
passionate examination; one fruitful approach would be to look at his 
dealings with Republicans in states like New York, Iowa, and Ohio. The 
presidential elections that followed the contest of 1896 also require 
systematic scrutiny along the lines of Jensen's work. In particular the 
election of 1912 demands a full-scale exploration of the huge mass of 
available sources on the Republican disaster. Finally, important party 
leaders like Henry Cabot Lodge, Albert Baird Cummins, and Robert 
La Follette should receive fresh biographical treatment of the caliber of 
Welch on Hoar and Braeman on Beveridge.!? 

Intense partisan debate characterized American politics between 1877 
and 1913, and echoes of these battles have persisted in historical scholar- 
ship. The survival of analytic premises left over from contemporary con- 
troversies remains an important obstacle to a proper understanding of 
the Republican party in this period. As the Merrills’ book demonstrates, 
the sterile categories of “reformer” and "conservative" no longer answer 
the important questions about the rise and fall of the GOP. Welch, Jensen, 
and to a lesser extent Braeman avoid facile moralistic generalizations and 
go about the serious business of writing party history. They accept politics 
as a legitimate occupation in a democratic society, recognize the internal 
rules of that profession, and mete out judgment only after a careful 
evaluation of context and circumstance. As a result their work contributes 
to a more balanced appraisal of the Republicans and enriches the litera- 
ture of political history. 


19 David W, Detzer, “The Politics of the Payne-Aldrich Tarif of 1909" (Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Connecticut, 1970), and James O. Wheaton, "The Genius and the Jurist: A Study 
of the Presidential Campaign of 1904” (Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford University, 1964), show 
what still can be done with worked-over or seemingly uninteresting topics. Joel A. Tarr, 
"President Theodore Roosevelt and Illinois Politics, 1901-1904," Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, 58 (1965): 245-64, is a model for an analysis of Roosevelt's dealings with 
state parties, and Tarr’s A Study in Boss Politics: William Lorimer of Chicago (Urbana, 1971), 
makes an even more substantial contribution. Ralph Mills Sayre, "Albert Baird Cummins and 
the Progressive Movement in Iowa” (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1958), is sound, 
but Cummins's tariff and railroad views could stand more investigation. James E. Hewes, Jr., 
"Henry Cabot Lodge and the League of Nations," Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 114 (1970): 245-55, suggests the possibilities in a new study of Lodge. Professor David 
P. Thelen is at work on a biography of La Follette that should provide a balanced perspective 
on the Wisconsin senator. 
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MATTHEW MELKO. The Nature. of Civilizations. 
Introduction by CRANE BRINTON. (Extending 
Horizons Books.) [Boston:] Porter Sargent Pub- 
lisher. 1969. Pp. xvii, 204. $4.95. 


BERNARD NORLING. T'imeless Problems in History. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press. 1970. Pp. x, 301. Cloth $8.00, paper $3.25. 
Professor Melko's work deals principally with 
periods; Professor Norling's book deals princi- 
pally with problems of history. The first work 
tries to grapple with the knowledgeability of 
all history, the second book proceeds from the 
historicity of our knowledge. They should thus 
complement each other. Unfortunately they do 
not. There is a profound difference between 
the quality of these works. Much of this differ- 
ence results from the divergent scope of the two 
authors. Professor Melko has tried to do (or 
perhaps outdo) a Spengler or a Toynbee. He 
tries to establish certain basic laws, or at least 
certain basic characteristics, of what must neces- 
sarily constitute an entire civilization. He feels 
compelled to use heavy sociological language, 
at times skidding into formulations where 
vocabulary comes close to serving as a kind 
of substitute for thought. Elsewhere the style 
is jagged, a curious mix of popular cheeri- 
ness and academic jargon. There are also 
certain oddities, not always endearing, as when 
Professor Melko chooses to utilize the crankish 
lucubrations of a New England colleague, 
called “The Bowler Continuum," which “can 
also be used to describe fluctuations in atti- 
tudes. Thus Sam Jones, sitting in church, may 
concentrate alternately on the sublime love of 
God and the temporal beauty of Susie Smith, 
sitting in a summer frock, two rows down and 


to the left" (p. 77). 'There follows an imbecilic 
chart in which God and Susie Smith float sus- 
pended between “Total Material Concern" 
and “Total Spiritual Concern," Bowler's sub- 
lime formulas. This kind of silliness is not un- 
typical of Professor Melko's work. 

Professor Norling is more modest; and, con- 
sequently, also more ‚serious. It is not easy to 
sum up his book either, but for the opposite 
reason from Professor Melko's. Norling deals 
with many serious matters. These include illu- 
sions in history, a discussion of inevitability 
and of determinism, the legacies of revolutions 
and of national character, and certain condi- 
tions of cultural achievements. 'This list does 
little justice to this book, which is both an im- 
portant corrective and a useful introduction 
for the purposes of undergraduates (and also of 
first-year graduate students) who ought to 
know something about what historical prob- 
lems are. Professor Norling's thinking is in the 
tradition of Herbert Butterfield's to the effect 
that the principal purpose of historical study 
should deal with problems rather than with pe- 
riods. While Melko speculates about the nature 
of periods Norling is deeply interested in the 
nature of problems. His brief footnotes reveal 
an extraordinary breadth of reading in many 
different fields. Timeless Problems in History 
may be too modest a title. The book fulfills a 
potential service that is comparable to the late 
Crane Brinton's 4natomy of Revolution, (By a 
curious, and perhaps paradoxical, coincidence 
Professor Melko's book is furnished with a 
brief introduction by Crane Brinton.) 

JOHN LUKACS 
Chestnut Hill College 
and La Salle College 
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MORTON A. KAPLAN. On Historical and Political 
Knowing: An Inquiry into Some Problems of 
Universal Law & Human Freedom. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 159. 
$6.50. 


Books like this one in which a learned scholar 
seriously "reflects" on significant critical and 
philosophical problems associated with rich 
conceptual subject matter are very much 
needed. Yet they seldom achieve a clear-cut suc- 
cess. Their brevity prohibits a sufficiently de- 
tailed analysis of the issues to satisfy the 
experts, while the inherent difficulties of the top- 
ics treated will often discourage interested “by- 
standers" working in other scholarly fields. Pro- 
fessor Kaplan has done about as well here as 
can be expected. 

Two lengthy essays, "Knowing and Explain- 
ing" (pp. 3-71) and "Historical Consciousness 
and Truth” (pp. 73-137) account for most of 
the book. In the first essay Professor Kaplan 
clearly sides with the “covering-law” theorists 
and criticizes Professor Michael Scriven, a 
prominent philosopher, for arguing that histor- 
ical explanations are “nontrivial truisms." 
Seven pages are quoted from a relevant article 
by Scriven (pp. 24-31), followed by the author's 
pointed criticisms in rebuttal (pp. 31-37). Yet 
Professor Kaplan later admits that historians 
normally achieve only “explanation sketches” 
(rather than laws), though these are stronger 
than mere truisms, Summarizing this valuable 
essay he writes: “Even though we do not have 
real theories or laws in social science—at least 
yet—we do have some theory sketches and ex- 
planations of a looser sort” (p. 69). His claim is 
that in practice social scientists find difficulty 
in formulating scientifically convincing laws. 

In “Historical Consciousness and Truth” the 
argument again claims that “most social sci- 
ence theorizing will likely remain qualitative 
and comparative” after a careful five-page anal- 
ysis (pp. 121~25) of why quantitative success is 
improbable. A valuable part of this challeng- 
ing essay (pp. 130-87) is concerned with the 
tormented "question" whether and to what ex- 
tent social science is and can be value free. 

A briefer concluding essay, “Freedom in His- 
tory" (pp. 139-59), argues in a lively way that 
freedom is a relational as well as a contextual 
concept. Unlike the earlier two, this essay sel- 
dom refers to important arguments and theo- 
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ries in other books by Professor Kaplan; hence 
it is more self-contained and easier to under- 
stand. Probably his Macropolitics: Essays on 
the Philosophy and Science of Politics (1969) 
and Dissent in the State in Peace and War 
(1970) are important to a proper grasp of the 
reasoning in this volume. 

In this stimulating but difficult book Profes- 
sor Kaplan contributes assorted logical meth- 
odological and evaluative observations of the 
best kind to the wisdom literature of modern 
social science. 

WHITAKER T. DEININGER 
California State University, 
San Jose 


MARTIN BALLARD, editor. New Movements in. the 
Study and Teaching of History. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press. 1970. Pp. vi, 294. 
$6.95. 

HAROLD PERKIN, editor. History: 4m Introduc- 
tion for the Intending Student. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul; distrib. by Humanities 
Press, New York. 1970. Pp. vii, 214. Cloth $5.50, 
paper $2.50. 


These books are collections of essays on the 
study and teaching of history written chiefly by 
English practitioners. The more significant of 
the two has been edited by Martin Ballard, 
who is director of the Educational Publishers 
Council of England and has taught history at 
both Burlington Comprehensive School in 
Bristol and Clare College, Cambridge. In it is 
assembled a stimulating and highly useful 
group of essays by a wide range of authors, in- 
cluding noted historians such as William S. 
McNeill (one of two Americans represented), 
Arnold Toynbee, G. R. Elton, and Peter Ma- 
thias, as well as teachers in English schools of 
education and secondary schools. Notable 
among the contributions are McNeill's call for 
new patterns for comprehending the past to ac- 
commodate new needs, including an intelligi- 
ble picture of world history; Toynbee’s plea 
that historians see themselves as both general- 
ists and, in some particular part of their work, 
specialists and that they aim both their teach- 
ing and their writing at a cultivated and intel- 
ligent but nonspecialized public; a discussion 
of the implications of Piaget for history teach- 
ing at different age levels by Roy Hallam; and 
a highly suggestive essay on the use of sources 
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in the classroom by Peter Bamford of Richard 
Taunton Sixth Form College, Southampton, 
which includes practical suggestions for prepar- 
ing students and for using such immediately 
available sources as the local church. Equally 
notable and suggestive are discussions by E. A. 
Wrigley and Mathias of the implications for 
both study and teaching of new methodology, 
particularly in connection with family, demo- 
graphic, and economic history; an essay by 
Marcus Cunliffe suggesting the particular reso- 
nance of United States history for the asking of 
modern questions, with useful suggestions of 
particular themes as examples; and a challeng- 
ing essay on the relationship between the study 
of history and biology by C. D. Darlington, 
professor in botany at Oxford. 

As Ballard points out in a thoughtful intro- 
ductory essay, the collection has no common 
point of view except an assumption that his- 
tory teachers must face up to change. By infer- 
ence the collection suggests several crucial and 
related ideas. One is that in considering 
change, questions of how and why one teaches 
in the field are inextricably connected with 
questions of how and why one studies in it. 
One regrets that missing in the essays, except 
the one on Piaget, is any serious consideration 
of the still more fundamental question of how 
and why people learn. A second is that pres- 
sures for change are springing up not only out- 
side the discipline, in demands for "relevance" 
and competition from other disciplines, but 
also within, where they emanate from new 
questions historians are asking and from new 
methodology. A third is that the problems of 
history study and teaching are much the same 
at all educational levels, even though the an- 
swers may necessarily be different, and that 
practitioners at all levels have much to learn 
from one another if only they would make the 
effort to communicate. 

Harold Perkin, professor of social history at 
the University: of, Lancaster, has compiled a 
book less committed to change. Designed “for 
the intending student" at the university level, 
the book asks where the study of history stands 
in various traditional subject matter fields: 
what themes are being emphasized, what re- 
search methods used, what questions asked. An- 
swers are offered in brief but thoughtful essays, 
all by present or former faculty at the Univer- 
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sity of Lancaster. AU are "content" oriented. 
None is much concerned with the methodology 
either of teaching or of learning. And yet all 
take seriously the teaching-learning task, as do 
the essays in the Ballard book. Both books are 
examples of a genre of historical literature and 
of professional concern that have too few 
equivalents in the United States. 

RICHARD H. BROWN 

Newberry Library 


PAUL F. KRESS. Social Science and the Idea of 
Process: The Ambiguous Legacy of Arthur F. 
Bentley. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1970. Pp. xiv, 260. $8.95. 


The stature of Arthur F. Bentley (1870-1957) 
may be indicated by political scientist Peter 
Odegard's remark that Bentley's The Process of 
Government (1908) stands as "one of the very 
few indispensable books" in the literature of 
the behavioral sciences. Paul Kress's mono- 
graph on Bentley and the idea of process 
should also prove indispensable, especially to 
those historians, and their number seems to be 
growing, concerned about the methodological 
bases of their projects. 

Kress goes beyond previous commentators to 
show how Bentley's work contains implications 
still largely ignored by American social scien- 
tists. Bentley has generally been studied as the 
father of "the group theory of politics,” be- 
cause of the influence of the second part of his 
1908 work entitled "Analysis of Governmental 
Pressures." Scholars working in this tradition, 
in Kress's words, "seem to have made the 
‘group’ their central concept and to have al 
lowed 'process' to become the general milieu in 
which the group ‘functions.’ " 

Kress focuses on "process" rather than on 
"group," and he succeeds in demonstrating 
that Bentley was far more interested in the for- 
mer concept than he was in the latter. The 
heart of Kress's analysis is a close reading of 
Bentley's major theoretical works combined 
with an assessment of the extent to which 
American sociologists and political scientists 
have met the challenge posed by Bentley's 
image of a universe of process. T'o paraphrase 
Kress, if Bentley and subsequent analysts con- 
ceived of the social realm as "homogeneous, 
continuous action" then they were faced with 
the task of creating "differentiating principles, 
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ways to re-introduce discreteness—in short, 
new units of investigation.” Kress contends 
that Bentley and his successors at the task have 
by and large failed. The chapters on “Process 
in American Sociology,” “Process as Transac- 
tion,” and "Process as System," though at times 
unnecessarily opaque, are superb essays in their 
own right. They describe both the evolution of 
Bentley's intellectual constructions and the so- 
cio-intellectual context of later writing perti- 
nent to tlie issue. Bentley's attempts to con- 
front the philosophical issues central to the 
process concept culminated in a transactional 
análysis replete with arcane terms such as 
“communicane,” "dicaudane," and “scripti- 
lect." Bentley hoped with such a vocabulary to 
express the "relative stresses and emphases" in 
a process social realm, as well as to avoid the 
dualisms inhererit in everyday language. 
. While Kress regards Bentley's attempt as he- 
roic, he by no means sees Bentley as his hero. 
In company with other political scientists 
skeptical of "pluralism" and influenced by 
phenomenology and  existentialism, Kress 
argues that political theory is "seriously threat- 
ened by the abolition of units [called for by 
the process concept] whether particulars, indi- 
viduals, or persons. . . . Bentley's mistake was 
to seize upon the explanatory weakness of com- 
mon sense thought and then find himself 
forced to repudiate the integrity of human ex- 
perience itself." This conclusion, like the entire 
monograph, raises critical questions for histori- 
cal studies as well as for social science. Any his- 
torian interested in "the behavioral approach," 
in "the new political history," or in the rela- 
tionships between history and the social sci- 
ences should put this book on his list of re- 
.quired reading. 

WILLIAM H. ISSEL 

California State University, 

San .Francisco 


EDWARD WHITING FOX. History in Geographic 
Perspective: The Other France. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company. 1971. Pp. 190. 


$6.95. 

In a slim book full of things Professor Fox re- 
considers the history of France as a test case 
for "the proper reintroduction of the geograph- 
ical dimension" into historical study. T'o this 
timely invitation one would like to add a plea 
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for geography in its own right. More often 
than not in American universities geography is 
not even recognized as a unified subject for 
doctoral dissertations but split between the de- 
partments of geology, anthropology, the natu- 
ral and the social sciences; history gets no part 
of it. Is this not the best method to turn out 
geologists who are reckless of ecology, anthro- 
pologists who are unaware of environment, 
planners who disregard cultural and climatic 
variables, and historians who cannot tell Wash- 
ington from Moscow? "Area studies," carried 
no further than the introductory level, can 
hardly make up for the murder of geography 
or its expulsion from history. 

The editor of the Oxford atlases of Euro- 
pean and American history, Professor Fox has 
been once more attracted to the geographical 
dimension by his search for a method in the 
apparent madness of contemporary Freüch 
political behavior. None of the learned, inge- 
nious, or witty explanations offered by French 
historians explains every turn and contradic- 
tion of the latest two hundred years; Herbert 
Lüthy, a Swiss historian, sums them up under 
the title France Against. Itself. Professor Fox 
plunges far back into historical precedents, 
broadens his exploration into European and 
Mediterranean events of the ancient and early 
medieval periods, and concludes that there are 
two Frances acting at cross-purposes. The 
inner core is fundamentally agrarian, self-sup- 
porting, inward looking, and devoted to a 
strong government (whether monarchic or re- 
publican it does not matter greatly) that will 
give the country law, order, and a thorough ad- 
ministrative guidance. The outer fringe, 
mainly consisting of seaports and other cities 
accessible to water-borne commerce, is open to 
foreign influences, change, nonconformist 
thought and practices, and unafraid of radical 
tendencies and self-governing institutions. This 
bipolarity is neither abnormal nor peculiarly 
French: it can be observed again and again in 
history, ever since maritime Greece faced land- 
based Persia. E 

These considerations are less novel for the 
ancient and early medieval world than for 
modern France; but even where he runs over 
thoroughly explored ground, Professor Fox of- 
fers a few incidental remarks that strike the 
specialist of the field as a graphic observation 
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of a perceptive foreign correspondent that may 
impress a native (one example among many: 
“The Franks had not been deprived of impor- 
tant revenues by the rise of Islam, simply be- 
cause the trade from which this income would 
have had to derive played no significant role in 
the economy of Gaul"). 

I am not fully convinced that his explana- 
tion of modern French politics takes care of all 
objections; it is well documented and sounds 
plausible, but every effect has many causes, and 
there usually is no single key to any compli: 
cated safe. Here and there, one senses a certain 
effort in correlating every quirk to the same 
leitmotif. Still the leitmotif rings clearly, and it 
was important to attract attention to it. What 
is more, the geographical dimension has been 
properly introduced in a pattern of behavior 
that is French because human, and human be- 
cause French. 

ROBERT S. LOPEZ 
Yale University 


JOHN Hicks. A Theory of Economic History. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. 
vii, 181. Cloth $5.00, paper $1.95. 


JONATHAN HUGHES. Industrialization and Eco- 
nomic History: Theses and Gonjectures. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1970. Pp. 
xii, 336. $6.95. 

The English Industrial Revolution is the focal 
point, the burning glass of modern history. 
Into its decades streams a diffuse light—the 
flickerings of capitalism from Greece through 
the Dutch Republic. From it pours out the in- 
tense heat of modern industrial civilization. 
This at least is the form imposed on history by 
a study of economics. It is wholly congruent to 
the form imposed by a faith in the divinity of 
Christ. The decades of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion are the decades from Christmas to the Pas- 
sion in the material history of the modern 
world. 

The two books here noticed fit together al- 
most exactly at the point of this revolution. 
Both are extended essays in the grand synoptic 
tradition of economic history. Both betray that 
subject's origins in the Enlightenment and the 
urge to provide a rational alternative to Chris- 
tian myth. In ten compelling—though hardly 
conclusive—chapters, J. R. Hicks turns the 
mind of a great economic theorist to the mate- 
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rials on the rise of capitalism. His theme is an 
old one—how the growth of trade and the cul- 
ture of the trader undermined and transformed 
the economic organization of agrarian societies, 
producing at last the thorougbgoing capitalism 
out of which nineteenth-century industrialism 
could grow. J. R. T. Hughes begins with that 
growth and follows the nineteenth-century 
diaspora of elements of income growth among 
the nations from England to the Continent 
and overseas and the progressive wreckage of 
economic forms and ideologies, both "native" 
and capitalistic, that has littered the world 
since Marx, Mill, Marshall, and Queen Victo- 
ria. 

'To note their complementarity in coverage, 
theme, and viewpoint, however, is to give little 
of the flavor of the two books. Both are highly 
personal artifacts and derive from persons of 
markedly different temperaments and culture. 
Hicks, casting his web over the West, weaves 
arguments like a spider, one strand at a time. 
His concern at all points is to be not exhaus- 
tive but plausible and, above all, clear. One 
catches him on occasion in that tone of faint 
condescension, reminiscent of the language of 
Alice in Wonderland, that theorists must adopt 
in order to communicate with the academic 
multitude. Unfortunately, the materials of his- 
tory do not readily give themselves to the de- 
vices of so cool a rhetoric. Nor can an Ameri- 
can review suppress a provincial irritation at 
the casualness with which an Oxonian scholar 
surveys the world. Of sixty-three references to 
other works, the frequency distribution of 
places of publication is as follows: Oxford 13; 
London 13; Cambridge 11; New York 3; Paris 
2; all others, 1 each. The result of Hicks's mind 
working on history is not the perfect and satis- 
fying magic of Value and Capital (1946), his 
great work in economic theory. He has pro- 
duced not a theory of economic history, but a 
theorist's economic history—a different, but a 
more human and interesting thing. 

Hughes's personal style is quite different — 
and thoroughly American. Superficially, he ap- 
pears to have written a book highly usable 
as an undergraduate text. Written with 
clarity and vigor, with ample bibliography, 
forthright judgments, and immense coverage, 
the book must interest students who, however, 
may fail to appreciate the breadth of its learn- 
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ing and the subtlety of its judgments. The es- 
says on imperialism, economic doctrines, and 
the interwar period are particularly original 
and valuable. 

If economic history, then, is a religion whose 
theology has a certain chronological form, 
Hicks expounds the Old Testament in the style 
of an Anglican bishop and Hughes proclaims 
the New a bit in the manner of the Methodist 
minister of a large city church. Yet the message 
is the same—it is a message of redemption 
through modern capitalistic forms and indus- 
try. What is missing from it is a sensitivity to 
the inner logic by which economic and social 
life may be organized outside the market econ- 
omies and directed to other ends, less individ- 
ualistic and less materialistic. Yet what is in- 
teresting in the whole span covered by the two 
books together is the cyclical character of the 
evolution, from nonmarket forms through the 
market back to nonmarket organization again. 
Splitting economic evolution at the Industrial 
Revolution tends to obscure this huge cyclical 
form that the history exhibits. 

And oddly enough, one other omission in 
both books appears: the omission of technology 
as a historical force. Hicks explicitly excludes it 
in his definition of things economic (p. 71). 
And Hughes, having given the topic full credit 
in the initial English developments, loses it in 
a discussion of entrepreneurs, laws, thought, 
policies, and capital movements of the nine- 
teenth century and thereafter. Yet Hicks pre- 
sumably would not deny that it was the pres- 
ence of this catalyst that distinguished the late 
eighteenth-century revolution from its prede- 
cessors in Greece or in early modern times. Nor 
could Hughes deny that the spread of modern 
industry occurred most easily where resource 
and transport conditions were best suited to 

` the developing technology. Hicks and Hughes 
then must be supplemented by David Landes, 
who supplied if not Christ, then at least Pro- 
metheus, as the superstar to the story. The 
three authors' books taken together supply an 
interested historian with a useful and intri- 
guing introduction to modern history as modern 
economists view it. If all three get lost in their 
subjects to some degree, that should not be 
taken to show their hopeless indifference to 
modern economics, as some recent critics of 
Landes in this journal have averred (AHR, 76 
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[1971]: 467-74). It is but a sign of their bap- 
tism in the subject matter of economic his- 
tory—by a sprinkling of holy water in the case of 
Hicks and, for Hughes and for Landes, by total 
immersion. 
WILLIAM N. PARKER 
Yale University 


JACQUELINE MURRAY. The First European Agri- 
culture: A Study of the Osteological and Bo- 
tanical Evidence until 2000 BC. Edinburgh: 
University Press; distrib. by Aldine Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 1970. Pp. vii, 380. $10.75. 


Derived from a doctoral thesis at Edin- 
burgh University this book represents an am- 
bitious attempt at summarizing the botanical 
and osteological data produced by more than 
one thousand excavations in the Near East 
and Europe. The author has not undertaken 
new identifications but instead has assembled 
the published evidence and drawn conclusions 
that she hopes will "mark the culmination of 
one stage of research, and provide the basis 
for the beginning of another." 

'The conclusions so reached show that agri- 
culture began in the Near East ca. gooo B.C. 
with the domestication of sheep and goats. 
Some time before 7000 8.c. the dog was also 
domesticated and the cultivation of plants 
begun. Included were two species of wheat, 
einkorn and emmer (both of which have wild 
relatives extant), and barley of the two-rowed 
type that is quite similar in its characteristics 
to the presentday wild barley of the Near 
East. 

During the late Neolithic cattle and pigs 
were added to the domestic stock, and six- 
rowed barley and bread wheats made their 
first appearance. The author erroneously at- 
tributes the origin of these wheats to a chro- 
mosome aberration in the tetraploid emmer. 
Since geneticists regard the discovery and cul- 
tivation of the hexaploid bread and club 
wheats as one of the.most important develop- 
ments in the evolution of Old World agricul- 
ture, this error is not minor. It has been 
known for many years that these wheats are 
allopolyploid hybrids—the product of add- 
ing a third genome to the tetraploid complex. 
Since 1956 it has been well established that 
this third genome is derived from the wild 
grass Aegilops speltoides. 
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From the Near East the practice of agricul- 
ture spread first to Greece, ca. 5000 B.C., and 
later across Europe. The author treats the 
spread as a form of colonization; she recog- 
nizes no evidence of an independent origin of 
agriculture in Europe. 'This is perhaps the 
book's most important conclusion. 

In pursuing her prodigious labors the au- 
thor has reviewed the literature up until Feb- 
ruary 1968 to produce a bibliography that in- 
cludes about 450 entries of works embracing 
at least ten different languages. Although this 
will prove useful as a reference work it is al- 
ready incomplete because of a number of sig- 
nificant contributions published in 1968 or 
later. Because of the enormous amount of de- 
tail involved in the text, the 210 tables and 
the 137 histograms, the lack of an index is an 
especially unfortunate omission, 

PAUL C. MANGELSDORF 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


G. J. CUMING and DEREK BAKER, editors, Councils 
and Assemblies: Papers Read at the Eighth 
Summer Meeting and the Ninth Winter Meet- 
ing of the Ecclesiastical History Society. (Studies 
in Church History, Number 7.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1971. Pp. xiv, 359. 
$16.00. 


Twenty-two essays presented at the eighth 
summer meeting and the ninth winter meet- 
ing of the Ecclesiastical History Society are 
brought together here. All deal with some 
piece of legislation or aspect of life connected 
with a Church synod. The temporal span cov- 
ers the Early Middle Ages to the twentieth 
century. The geographic area is Western Eu- 
rope, with the exception of D. M. Nicol's 
paper on the Byzantine reaction to II Lyons 
(1274), Peter Hinchliff's remarks on Bishop 
Gray's work in South Africa at the middle of 
the last century, and S. P. Mews’s survey of 
Anglo-Catholic criticism of the Kikuyu Con- 
ference (Kenya, 1918). There are fifteen stud- 
ies of Roman Catholic assemblies and seven of 
Anglican or Protestant gatherings. The coun- 
cils of Christian antiquity do not appear nor, 
among the Latin ecumenical convocations, do 
IL IV, V Lateran, I Lyons, Vienne, and 
Trent. Of recent interfaith movements—Life 
and Work, Faith and Order, the World Coun- 
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cil of Churches—none provides basis for an 
essay. Several studies probe substantial ques- 
tions, with wide-ranging implications; others 
are more limited. As a collection of independ- 
ent essays, both quality and scholarship are 
commendable. 

The following gives a brief sense of the con- 
tributions: Walter Ullmann's "Public Welfare 
and Social Legislation in the Early Medieval 
Councils" shows that Frankish and Visigothic 
synods of the sixth to ninth centuries contin- 
ued to concern themselves with alleviating the 
condition of the poor, the ill, the slaves, etc. as 
had their predecessors in fifth-century France. 
J. L. Nelson's "National Synods, Kingship as 
Office, and Royal Anointing: An Early Medie- 
val Syridrome" traces royal anointing in Spain 
to 672, in France to 848, in Germany to gıı, 
and in England to 973, and interprets it as an 
episcopal monopoly. In “The Case of Beren- 
gar of Tours” Margaret Gibson discusses the 
eucharistic statements accepted by Berengar at 
councils in 1059 and 1079, which foreshadow 
later teaching on transubstantiation. M. J. 
Wilks's "Ecclesiastica and Regalia: Papal In- 
vestiture Policy from the Council of Guastalla 
to the First Lateran Council, 1106-23” indi- 
cates that Pope Paschal Ils policy at Sutri- 
Rome (1111) was in line with a developing 
distinction between episcopal possessions and 
jurisdiction to be regulated by canon law and 
a bishop's regalian functions legitimately sub- 
ject to the law of the land. In "Viri religiosi 
and the York Election Dispute" Dexek Baker 
argues that the twenty-eighth cannon of II 
Lateran Council (1139) giving religious orders 
a consultative voice in episcopal elections had 
little influence upon the choice of a successor 
to Archbishop Thurstan of York in 1140. 
Peter Linehan's “Councils and Synods in 
ıgth-century Castile and Aragon" gives a cap- 
sule description of the efforts of the Aragonese 
archbishop Pedro de Albalat of Tarragona (d. 
1251) to eliminate concubinage and to im- 
prove the education of the clergy in contrast 
to the lack of concern in these matters evi- 
denced by the Castilian prelate Rodrigo 
Ximénez de Rada of Toledo (d. 1247). In 
“The Byzantine Reaction to the II Council of 
Lyons, 1274" D. M. Nicol chronicles in depth 
eleven years of rejection at Constantinople of 
the union with the papacy accepted at Lyons 
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on July 6, 1274. Brenda Bolton (“The Council 
of London of 1342”) describes the twenty-nine 
enactments of a provincial assembly under 
Archbishop Stratford of Canterbury. R. M. 
Haines's "Education in English Ecclesiastical 
Legislation of the Later Middle Ages" is a re- 
counting of the measures taken by thirteenth- 
to sixteenth-century English bishops to insure 
a minimal doctrinal formation for parish 
priests and laity. Joseph Gill's "The Represen- 
tation of the universitas fidelium in the Coun- 
cils of the Conciliar Period" deals with the 
nonmitred participants at Pisa (1409), Con: 
stance (1414), Basel (1431), and Florence (1438), 
and it questions whether they were representa- 
tive of any but themselves. Margaret Harvey’s 
“Nicholas Ryssheton and the Council of Pisa, 
1409" describes four short quaestiones pre- 
sented at or after the 1409 synod by an Eng- 
lish canonist. In “The Condemnation of John 
Wyclif at the Council of Constance," E. C. 
Tatnall extricates from the 1414-15 proceed- 
ings of the synod against Jan Hus its measures 
in condemnation of Wyclif (d. 1384). A. N. E. 
D. Schofield's "Some Aspects of English Rep- 
resentation at the Council of Basle" lists what 
is known of the two English delegations sent 
to the council in 1433 and 1434-35. A. J. 
Black ("Ihe Council of Basle and the II Vati- 
can Council") sees Basel's themes on the sover- 
eignty of the whole Church, episcopal collegi- 
ality, and the ministry as service in relation- 
ship to the deliberations of the recent ecumen- 
ical council. Basil Hall's "Ihe Colloquies be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, 1539-41" 
views the discussions at Hagenau, Worms, and 
Regensburg as reflective of a spirit of under- 
standing that reappears in twentieth-century 
ecumenical dialogue. W. B. Patterson’s “King 
James I’s Call for an Ecumenical Council” de- 
picts royal proposals in 1603 and 1604 for an 
interfaith gathering, which Pope Clement 
VIN rejected. In “John Hales and the Synod 
of Dort” Robert Peters describes the reactions 
of a sympathetic English observer at the as- 
sembly (1618-19) who grew disillusioned with 
its rigid Calvinism. “Assembly and Association 
in Dissent, 1689-1831” by G. F. Nuttall is an 
account of the Nonconformist ministerial Exe- 
ter Assembly in Devon from its founding to 
the establishment in 1831 of national Congre- 
gational and Baptist Unions. G. V. Bennett’s 
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“The Convocation of 1710: An Anglican At- 
tempt at Counter-Revolution” relates the un- 
successful efforts of the High Churchman 
Francis Atterbury to forge a working partner- 
ship between the lower houses both of Convo- 
cation and Parliament toward the renewal of 
Church of England discipline. Peter Hinch- 
liffs "Laymen in Synod: An Aspect of the Be- 
ginnings of Synodical Government in South 
Africa" treats the steps from 1855 to 1870 
whereby Bishop Gray of Capetown succeeded in 
bringing the laity into diocesan and provin- 
cial synods. In '"The First Vatican Council," 
E. E. Y. Hales suggests that the handling of 
papal primacy and infallibility at the synod of 
1869-70 was both balanced and the outcome 
of genuine debate. S. P. Mews contends in 
"Kikuyu and Edinburgh: The Interaction of 
Attitudes to Two Conferences" that contem- 
porary Anglo-Catholics were happy with the 
approach to Christian unity at the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference (1910) but fearful that 
an open communion service used at Kikuyu 
(Kenya, 1913) would lead to a jerrybuilt 
Christianity. 

HENRY G. J. BECK 

Lyndhurst, New Jersey 


MONTE D. WRIGHT and LAWRENCE J. PASZEK, edi- 
tors. Science, Technology, and Warfare: The 
Proceedings of the Third Military History Sym- 
posium, United States Air Force Academy, 8-9 
May 1969. [Washington:] Office of Air Force 
History, Headquarters USAF; [USAF Academy, 
Colo.:] United States Air Force Academy. [1971.] 
Pp. xvi, 221. $1.25. 

In 1969 the third in a series of conferences on 
the history of war sponsored by the Air Force 
Academy addressed itself to a theme of great 
contemporary importance, much of whose ear- 
lier history remains uncertain: the interaction 
of science and technology with military organ- 
ization and performance. The papers and 
commentaries have now been published, to- 
gether with the Eleventh Harmon Memorial 
Lecture, delivered during the conference by 
Elting E. Morison. 

In an admirably lucid survey A. Rupert 
Hall demonstrates that until the eighteenth 
century warfare owed little to science. He is 
effectively supported by his commentators—J. 
R. Hale, who identifies organizational, social, 
and intellectual elements in the military that 
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insulated them from science, and John B. 
Wolf, whose suggestion that the two realms 
could not draw closer until sophisticated civ- 
il-military bureaucracies developed after the 
Thirty Years War introduced a secondary 
theme of the conference—the role of manage- 
ment. In the second major paper David Bien 
disputes the view that the founding of the 
École militaire in 1751 was a response to the 
French army's new technical needs. Indeed 
such needs scarcely existed. Rather the new 
stress on mathemätics in the training of subal- 
terns was intended to guard them against pos- 
sibly corrupting, antiprofessional influences of 
the standard classical education. Not surpris- 
ingly Bien's elegant reinterpretation troubled 
some members of the symposium; nevertheless 
the thesis that scientific subjects rose to promi- 
nence in military curricula for psychological 
rather than technical reasons is buttressed by 
two informative comments: Gunther Rothen- 
bergs review of conditions in the. Austrian 
army and Jolin Shy's comparative analysis of 
European military academies during the revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic Age. 

In contrast to the imaginative approach 
taken to the early modern period the paper by 
I. B. Holley, Jr. on the evolution of opera- 
tions research in the Air Force is largely nar- 
rative. The fact that some protagonists are 
still living obviously presents problems, as 
does the unavailability of important docu- 
ments; yet Robert L. Perry in his critique 
shows how much scholars can do already to 
identify and interpret the central elements in 
the failure of the Air Force to establish a re- 
search office competent to deal with the major 
technological and strategic issues of the 1950s 
and 1960s. Finally Melvin Kranzberg suggests 
models for the interaction between science, 
technology, and warfare in America since 
1945. | 

While the symposium could not hope to ex- 
plore its theme evenly over six centuries, it is 
too bad that the interests of the main speakers 
caused a particularly relevant period to be ne- 
glected—the years from i815 to 1945, during 
which the separation of science and war grad- 
ually and decisively came to an end. Professor 
Morison's lecture, “The War of Ideas; The 
United States Navy, 1870-1890,” might have 
gone far to fill the gap; but as he was address- 
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ing the entire cadet wing rather than the con- 
ference proper he was precluded from fully 
developing his thesis that the navy was incapa- 
ble of innovation because it lacked a realistic 
conception of its duties. Nevertheless this is a 
stimulating volume, of more than specialist 
appeal, which, incidentally, bears out an im- 
pression that American historians who today 
write on War fall, broadly speaking, into two 
groups: those who recognize that topics in the 
history of organized violence are always de- 
fined by the interaction of civil and military 
elements, which must be analyzed before the 
course of military events can bé traced, and 
others who derive whatever analytic unity 
their themes might possess exclusively from . 
the beginnings and ends of a campaign or a 
career. 

PETER PARET. 

Stanford. University 


CAMILLE LIMOGES. La sélection naturelle: Étude 


` sur la première constitution d'un concept (1837- 


1859). ("Galien": Histoire et philosophie de la 
biologie et de la médecine.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1970. Pp. 184. 25 fr. 


Camille Limoges has written a short but excel- 
lent account of the development of the theory 
of natural selection. Mr. Limoges's book su- 
persedes most other work done on the topic in 
two respects. First, having studied French sci- 
ence he is better acquainted with the great 
French naturalists of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries than axe most English- 
speaking commentators on the history of evo- 
lutionary thought. He has used that familiar- 
ity to especially good effect in his discussion of 
the views held by P. A. Latreille and A.-P. de 
Candolle on the geographical distribution of 
species, It is interesting to note, however, that 
on the central question of why there was an 
English Darwin rather than a French one, 
Limoges follows the by now standard interpre- 
tation put forward most forcefully by W. F. 
Cannon and Charles Gillispie that it was the 
uniquely English version of natural theology 
that fostered Darwinian thought. 

The second recommendation for Limoges's 
book is that it is the first work to be published 
on the formative years of Darwin's develop- 
ment since Darwin's notebooks on transmuta- 


.tion were published by the British Museum. 
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From these notebooks Limoges has drawn sev- 
eral important conclusions as to the order of 
Darwin’s insights. First, contrary to his word, 
Darwin was not looking for an analogue to ar- 


tificial selection when he read T. R. Malthus's - 


4n Essay on the Principle of Population in 
late September 1838. Second, the reading of 
Malthus was in itself the catalyst of his theory. 
Both points are correct, though I find Li- 
moges's interpretation of them more dogmatic 
than present knowledge of the early Darwin 
manuscripts allows. On occasion Limoges also 
blurs the distinction between the historical de- 
velopment of the components of the idea of 
natural selection and the route Darwin him- 
self took. For example, he discusses the work 
of Edward Blyth on points where Darwin very 
clearly learned much more from Charles Lyell 
(pp. 66-68). Limoges has nonetheless recon- 
structed a significant portion of Darwin's early 
thought in such a way that it illuminates the 
change involved in the passage from a tradi- 
tional notion of natural economy to one in- 
volving transmutation. 

SANDRA HERBERT 

University of Maryland 


Right. Translated from the German AN- 
NETTE JOLIN and JOSEPH O'MALLEY. Edited with 
an introduction and notes by JOSEPH O'MALLEY. 
(Cambridge Studies in the History and Theory 
of Politics) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1970. Pp. Ixvii, 151. $9.50. 


KARL MARX. Critique of Hegel's Lind ii of 
y 


The relationship between the young Marx 
and the mature Marx is one of the major con- 
troversies among contemporary Marx scholars; 
and the position taken in this controversy de- 
termines one's attitudes toward various works 
of Marx. If his life's entire work is seen to be 
of one piece, then the early books, articles, 
and fragments in which he formulated his dis- 
agreements with Hegel and the Hegelian Left 
assume central importance. 

Professor O'Malley, who takes this view, has 
made available to the English-language reader 
the 150-page manuscript in which Marx criti- 
cizes Hegel’s political philosophy. Although 
there are minor errors in the introduction the 
translation itself is careful and faultless. Still 
the manuscript presupposes so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with Hegelian, Feuerbachian, and 
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Marxian thought that it would not be easily 
understood even by many scholarly readers. 
For this reason the most important part of 


- this book is the brilliant and learned intro- 


duction, in which Professor O'Malley carefully 
explains the circumstances in which the man- 
uscript was written and places it within the 
course of Marx's intellectual development. He 
then describes the methodology of his critique 
of Hegel, dissecting it carefully and convinc- 
ingly into three distinct devices; and finally he 
guides the reader painstakingly through every 
single step. 

The argument is. convincing. The’ total 
work of Marx appears to have coherence and 
unity. And yet the nagging feeling remains 
that the opposite case could be made. One re- 
grets that Professor O'Malley argued his case 
without taking up the points made by those 
who make a strict separation between the 
young Marx and the mature Marx. One key 
to this separation is the contribution to 
“Marxism” made by Friedrich Engels. 
O'Malley is perfectly justified in hardly men- 
tioning him; for, after all, when the manu- 
script on Hegel was being written, Marx and 
Engels had not yet met. Yet for an under- 
standing of the total work a discussion of 
their relation to each other's ideas would have 
been pertinent. 

'This reservation apart, the work being re- 
viewed is a fine contribution to scholarship. 

ALFRED G. MEYER 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


HEINZ K. MEIER. Friendship under Stress: U.S.- 
Swiss Relations 1900—1950. Bern: Herbert Lang 
& Co. 1970. Pp. 423. $10.60. 


Professor Meier has given us a wellresearched 
study of American-Swiss relations in the first 
half of the twentieth century. And his defini- 
tion of "relations" is commendably broad. In 
addition to the strictly intergovernmental 
business Meier's study covers major aspects of 
public opinion, cultural affairs, and other peo- 
ple-to-people involvements (particularly tour- 
ism), with the result that the book produces a 
picture more colorful and meaningful than 
the one that generally emerges from more con- 
ventional studies in diplomatic history. There 
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is warmth in the book, too, and this comes 
very definitely from the fact that Heinz Meier 
was born Swiss but lives in America, and he 
therefore "relates" personally to both of his 
subjects. Their friendships (quiet but durable) 
are his pleasure; their arguments (occasional but 
sharp) obviously distress him. It is refreshing 
to read history that has been lived. 

While much of the book deals with routine 
bilateral affairs, the chapters involving Swiss 
neutrality raise questions of great significance. 
Although Meier is objective enough to see to 
it that the contentions of both sides receive a 
full hearing, it is nevertheless pervasively true 
that he is a great believer in Swiss neutrality, 
with all that has meant in terms of trading 
with the enemy. The fact. that the Swiss argu- 
ments during World War II struck most 
American officials as particularly exasperating 
serves as an. interesting reminder of how far 
the United States had moved since its own 
neutrality days of 1914-16. Also significant is 
the fact that Switzerland's neutrality problems 
carried on into the postwar world and re- 
sulted in Swiss abstention from the United 
Nations. Meier tries valiantly to reconcile 
these divergent philosophies by asserting that 
“neutrality and collective, security have the 
same goals, namely the maintenance of peace 
and the status quo and the prevention of revo- 
lutionary change.” Somehow one gets the im- 
pression that he is reluctant to face the fact 
that it took two ferocious global wars to make 
the world safe for neutrality—even temporar- 
ily. 

The chapter of most general interest is 
probably the one with the unwieldy title 
“Wilson, Rappard, the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, and the League of Nations.” Although 
much of this ground was covered years ago in 
the writings of that remarkably able and dis- 
tinguished Professor Rappard, it is good to 
have the whole story brought together, as 
Meier has done, from all pertinent sources. 

The least satisfactory chapter is the one 
dealing with Switzerland's activities as a pro- 
tecting power in World War II. The author is 
aware of this shortcoming and indicates, by 
way of extenuation, that he could not possibly 
cover this huge story in one chapter. This is 
true, but then his study is not so large that he 
could not have devoted more space to a sub- 
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ject so significant and so little studied. Now 
that the American, British, Canadian, and 
German documentation is open for the war 
period, perhaps the Swiss will follow suit, and 
Professor Meier can give us a fuller treatment 
of this neglected topic. 

WILLIAM M. FRANKLIN 

Department of State 


BRITON COOPER BUSCH. Britain, India, and the 
Arabs, 1914-1921. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 522. 
$14.50. 

Amidst the complexities of the period of 
World War I, the question of British policy in 
the Middle East during those years is surely 
one of the most difficult to unravel. Scholars 
have tended to skip over this area with a few 
well-worn generalities, none of them major 
distortions, but none sufficiently examining or 
explaining the reasons behind British actions. 
It is only in recent years that the immense 
body of documentation necessary for such a 
study has become available, and in this book 
Professor Busch has given us the first full-scale 
attempt to present a detailed picture of the 
evolution of British policy. He has consulted 
not only British governmental records in Eng- 
land but in India as well, and he has also used 
a number of collections of private papers that 
are of extreme importance. 

Professor Busch has restricted his examina- 
tion to the conflict between British authorities 
in London and in India. It was a peculiarity 
of Britain's governmental structure that the 
Middle East fell into two separate spheres of 
control the western half under the Foreign 
Office in London and the eastern half under 
the Government of India. Busch argues that 
Indian intervention and influence hampered 
the creation of a unified British policy toward 
the Middle East, and he demonstrates his the- 
sis by illustrating the conflict between India 
and London at a number of crucial points dur- 
ing the war. 

On the outbreak of war, the Government of 
India dispatched an expeditionary force to 
Mesopotamia, which lay within its area of re- 
sponsibility. Almost immediately Indian polit- 
ical officials in Mesopotamia came into con- 
flict with their opposite numbers in Cairo who 
held an altogether different view of what Brit- 
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ish policy should be. In London the views of 
Cairo and Mesopotamia were expressed re- 
spectively by the Foreign Office and the India 
Office (which served as the spokesman for the 
Government of India); thus local opinion was 
transferred to a much broader scale. Professor 
Busch has wisely not devoted a great deal of 
space to the well-known aspects of the question 
such as the Husain-McMahon correspondence or 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement, but has concentrated 
instead on the day-to-day developments in 
Cairo and Mesopötamia and the increasing di- 
vergence in their views. "These views emerge 
'clearly with Cairo supporting Arab national- 
ism and independence (but not necessarily, as 
Busch notes, unity, and the Indian officials 
opposing this policy and preferring to rely on 
traditional methods taken from their experi- 
ence in India. The play of personalities was of 
major importance since decisions were often 
made by those on the spot, and Busch has 
provided excellent vignettes of British official. 
dom. 

One's only regret is that, in emphasizing the 
British side, Professor Busch has given little 
attention to Arab questions: the nature and 
content of Arab nationalism or Arab objec- 
tives in terms of independence and unity, for 
example. These problems are perbaps outside 
the scope of the present work, but they might 
have provided a useful counterpoint. Never- 
theless Professor Busch has given üs an ex- 
tremely valuable study, well written and re- 
searched with ‘admirable thoroughness. His 
book will go far toward illuminating a hith- 
erto dark corner of Middle Eastern history. 

f LINDA C. ROSE 
Herbert H. Lehman College, 
City University of New York 


NICHOLAS BALABKINS. West German Reparations 
to Israel. New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press. 1971. Pp. 384. $12.50. 


The Luxemburg Treaty by which the Federal 
German Republic paid 3 billion DM to Israel 
and 450 million DM for the rehabilitation of 
Jews throughout the world is an accord with- 
out precedent. Massacres and genocide ‘took 
place in the past (if not on such a vast scale), 
but no compensation has ever been paid to 
the survivors by a government that was not it- 
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self a party to such brutality. Mr. Balabkins 
tells his story well: he analyzes not only the 
painful negotiations themselves, but also the 
economic background against which they took 
place and the effect that the payments had on 
the German and Israeli economies. At the 
time of the treaty in 1952 the Federal Repub- 
lic had not yet experienced its economic re- 
vival, and German financiers feared that addi- 
tional foreign commitments might make it 
impossible to pay outstanding obligations and 
restore German credit abroad. German resist- 
ance to the negotiations was based upon such 
fears. Israel, on the other hand, was in need of 
the money in order to solve a deepening eco- 
nomic crisis due largely to the rapid absorp- 
tion of some 700,000 immigrants. Nominally, 
at least, the payment to Israel was supposed to 
help defray. the expenses of their settlement: 
eventually, the expenditure had little effect on 
Germany itself, for it only constituted seven 
per cent of the billions paid out for the lost 
war. Israel, however, was able to build an eco- 
nomic infrastructure, though military consid- 
erations and some ill-considered planning pro- 
duced considerable economic waste. It is a 
pity that Mr. Balabkins excludes the effect of 
individual restitution payments from his anal- 
ysis, for they seem to be a part of the general 
economic picture. 

The book is less convincing when it assesses 
the continuing popular reaction to the treaty 
in Germany and Israel. He finds hostility or 
indifference, but this is based on rather nar- 
row evidence, mostly selections from the pub- 
lic debates on the issue. His introduction, 
which attempts to give the history of German 
anti-Semitism and the holocaust, suffers from 
compression. At the present stage of research 
these issues cannot be profitably discussed in 
some twenty pages without undue dogmatism 
and some factual errors. 

Konrad Adenauer’s predominant role. in the 
conclusion of the treaty is rightly stressed, but 
the praise bestowed upon him seems more de- 
served in the subsequent generous interpreta- 
tion of the treaty at a time when, thanks to 
the cold war, the moral rehabilitation of the 
Federal Republic was no longer a political 
issue. Ben Gurion’s realism is given its due, 
while one of the most important motiva- 
tions for his actions is omitted. Through lead- 
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ing the negotiations from the start Israel 
could validate its claim to represent all Jews 
throughout the world. The book assumes the 
correctness of a claim that was much disputed 
at the time. The Germans also accepted it, to 
the point of showing reluctance in compensat- 
ing Jews living outside Israel. Here, for rea- 
sons that remain to be explained, the German 
government made nearly as great a contribu- 
tion to Israel's status in the world as in the 
treaty itself. 

GEORGE L. MOSSE 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 
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SINCLAIR Hoop. The Minoans: The Story of 
Bronze Age Grete. (Ancient Peoples and Places, 
Volume 75.) New York: Praeger Publishers. 
1971. Pp. 239. $9.50. 

This excellent book expresses compactly and 
in an extremely readable manner the growth, 
maturity, and final collapse of the Minoan civ- 
ilization of Crete, that "first high civilization 
on European soil" (p. 11). Although the text 
of this "popular" book is relatively short (140 
pages) the author, with an ability shown ear- 
lier in his Home of the Heroes: The Aegean 
Before the Greeks (1967), produces a rich, de- 
tailed impression of the somewhat elusive 
character of the Minoans through a study of 
their material remains and environment. The 
variety of in-text line drawings (numbering 
131), many made expressly for the book, and 
the 120 clear and attractively arranged plates 
in the back of the book display a good cross- 
section of Minoan architecture, sculpture, wall 
painting, pottery, and seals. The captions to 
the plates and figures (see pp. 217-32 for the 
former) are especially informative, and the 
notes (pp. 151-63) will prove useful to stu- 
dents and scholars. 

The author is the former director of the 
British School of Archaeology in Athens and 
is the excavator at Knossos who recently veri- 
fied in large part the much debated sequence 
of pottery styles established previously by Sir 
Arthur Evans. His approach to writing com- 
bines a praiseworthy tendency to stay as close 
as he can to archeological fact with an inti- 
mate knowledge of recent archeological dis- 
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coveries. For instance, worthy of note is his 
analysis of the effect that the volcanic erup- 
tion of Thera may have had on Minoan Crete, 
an analysis partly based on what he learned 
at the Thera Conference (p. 55). He proposes 
that the effects of a Late Minoan (LM) IA de- 
struction, caused by the eruption, can actually 
be found on Crete and that the later destruc- 
tion in LM IB was caused by foreign invaders, 
the latter a theory originaly proposed by 
early excavators. We can place this in direct 
contrast to the theory of a second eruption in 
1450 B.C. (the end of LM IB), most recently 
reiterated by Nicolas Platon, the excavator of 
Kato Zakros (Zakros [1971], pp. 265-320). As 
additional bonuses in his book Hood includes 
descriptions of Early Minoan II Fournou Ko- 
rifi (p. 61), excavated by Peter Warren, and 
the palace of Kato Zakros, the latter being 
given the courtesy of being considered before 
the other palaces (p. 65). There are also up- 
to-date discussions of the evolution of Minoan 
pottery styles (pp. 35-48), of objects of foreign 
origin found in Minoan contexts (pp. 123-26), 
as well as a clear restatement of his reasons 
for remaining skeptical about the generally ac- 
cepted decipherment of Linear B (pp. 113-15). 
For those wishing a congenial, scholarly 
text that compresses into a short space what 
we know about Minoan Crete, this book de- 
serves the highest recommendation. In this re- 
spect it supersedes R. W. Hutchinson's Prehis- 
toric Crete (1962). 'The editors of Thames and 
Hudson should be congratulated on the for- 
mat, the attractive and wellplaced illustra- 
tions, and a generally flawless job of printing. 
JOSEPH W. SHAW 
University of Toronto 


A. W. H. ADKINS. From the Many to the One: A 
Study of Personality and Views of Human Na- 
ture in the Gontext of Ancient Greek Society, 
Values, and Beliefs. (The Society for the Hu- 
manities, Cornell University. Studies in the 
Humanities) Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1970. Pp. xv, 311. $8.50. 


To a modern age earnestly asking what is the 
nature of man and his good life Adkins's sub- 
title promises much. But this is a book for the 
specialist, a close concentration on the evolving 
semantic values of certain Greek words (fox ex- 
ample, phusis, psuche, agatha, arete, and eudai- 
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monia) that indicated men's values, roles, and 
beliefs. 

Homeric heroes, responsible for small oikoi, 
lived in a “results culture" that judged men's 
worth by lineage, wealth, and ability to protect 
their own. Failure in these external responsi- 
bilities shamed a man, and no good intentions 
or personally held moral standards restored 
his honor. Such external sanctions over which 
he had no judgment or control caused a disuni- 
fied personality. Later developments perpetu- 
ated this disunity. Hesiod's tale of creation 
brought some core of personality to men but 
again stressed a class society and an afterlife 
brightened only by this world's fame. The 
emerging polis was small enough that each in- 
dividual's birth and political and military suc- 
cesses were known. Religion only precariously 
balanced the limitations of human nature and 
the demands of success. In philosophy the 
Sophists stressed competitive excellences even 
against laws and customs. Plato lauded the vir- 
tues primarily as the monopoly of the few who 
controlied and conditioned the passions of 
lesser men. Aristotle judged that the war be- 
tween men's desires and intellect could be won 
only by training the ablest men to desire what 
was good. Surprisingly Adkins finds integrated 
personality for the first time in the Hellenistic 
age. The folis had imposed psychological 
stresses of competition; the larger Hellenistic 
states, by lessening individual responsibility 
and prestige, permitted men of all classes to 
find inner harmony, self-sufficiency, and satis- 
factions—be they only Stoic apatheia and Epi- 
curean ataraxia. 

This book is a sequel to Adkins's earlier 
Merit and Responsibility (1960), which uses 
the same word analyses to trace historical de- 
velopment of other concepts. Both books are 
part of a valuable, growing literature analyzing 
the meaning and significance of Greek concepts 
as different from our own (for instance E. R. 
Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational [1951]; 
Bruno Snell The Discovery of the Mind 
[1953]; and Helen North, Sophrosyne [1966]). 

Weaknesses, however, beset Adkins's book. 
The stress on only certain words throws much 
of the period out of proportion; the length of 
time covered and the variety of approaches 
used make for superficiality. Sometimes the 
theme distorts the facts; Aristotle, for example, 
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says that the state exists to aid the good life of 
the citizen, not the reverse. Indeed Adkins's 
central theme remains unproven: that man suf- 
fers personality fragmentations when seeking 
successes for external approval, but that the 
many become the one when man retreats to his 
own internal solace. 

ELEANOR G. HUZAR 

Michigan State University 


CHARLES W. FORNARA. Herodotus: An Interpreta- 
tive Essay. New York: Oxford University Press. 


1971. Pp. 98. $5.75. 

Fornara's purpose is to show how Herodotus 
wrote his Histories, how he developed intellec- 
tually, how the book finally reached its present 
form. Chapter 1, “Unitarians, Separatists, and 
Book IL" refers to the views of his predeces- 
sors, especially Jacoby (Herodotus passed from 
a series of independent studies to a Persian his- 
tory to the history of the Persian War), and 
states his own: that Herodotus began with an 
ethnographical interest, in book 2 ("written to 
instruct and entertain"), and, adjusting his in- 
tentions as he matured and so constantly revis- 
ing, gradually became the historian whom we 
honor. This conception, which I find sensible, 
is not far from Jacoby’s, although less rigid in 
that it refuses to divide the Histories into eas- 
ily separable parts. 

Fornara then illustrates his announced the- 
sis. In chapter 2, “The Persian Empire," Hero- 
dotus's ethnographical concern becomes a more 
sophisticated interest in Persian expansion, 
with emphasis on motive. Chapter 3, “Herodo- 
tus and Athens," brings us to 431, when Athens 
and Sparta were on the verge of war; Herodo- 
tus wrote books 7-9 as he did in response to 
this tragic crisis. Chapter 4, “Herodotus’ 
Perspective," contrasts the eternal relevance of 
Thucydides work with the more restricted 
public envisioned by Herodotus, who “directed 
himself exclusively to his own generation" 
(dated, too closely, 481 s.c.) “Herodotus con- 
sidered the events of his own time an unmiti- 
gated but thoroughly unavoidable disaster. It 
was the truth of this proposition which his His- 
tories intended to convey" (chapter 5, “The Ar- 
chidamian War”). The epilogue sums up: 
"Herodotus developed as he wrote and shifted 
his intentions as he developed." A simple 
"Index of Names and Subjects" and an "Index 
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of More Important Passages" complete the 
book. 

This study (my summary is cruelly brief) is 
worth reading, and Fornara makes a good case. 
He has read the literature, although he keeps 
documentation to a minimum. He is at his 
weakest in his references to the Athenian em- 
pire, for he suffers from the contemporary un- 
critical attitude to imperialism. The editing 
and proofreading are not perfect, and he in- 
dulges in some unfortunate usage, but I am 
happy to:see the correct form of the adjective 
in the title. 

MALCOLM F. MCGREGOR 
University of British Columbia 


JOHN TRAVLOS. Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient 
Athens. (German Archaeological Institute.) New 
York: Praeger Publishers. 1971. Pp. xvi, 590. 
$70.00. 


John Travlos has published a superb pictorial 
guide to ancient Athens consistent in quality 
and appearance with its distinguished predeces- 
sor on Rome by Ernest Nash. The scholarship 
is impeccable; the photographs and drawings 
sharply made, beautifully printed, and aptly 
chosen; and the intelligent entries crisply writ- 
ten and thoroughly up to date. Without ques- 
tion, Travlos has produced a masterful refer- 
ence work on the topography and monuments 
of the classical city that will stimulate and in- 
form every historian, classicist, and archeologist 
concerned with Athens and Greek civilization. 

The encomiastic tone of this review applies 
equally to the individual entries, eighty in 
number and arranged alphabetically, through 
which the author has surveyed the active to- 
pography of Athens from 3000 s.c. to the late 
Roman Empire. Every element of textual, liter- 
ary, historical, and physical evidence has been 
used comprehensively in the presentation of all 
major sites (for example, Agora, “Ilissos Area,” 
or Panathenaic Way), monuments (for in- 
stance, of the Eponymous Heroes or Lysi- 
krates), buildings (such as Erechtheion or the 
Library of Hadrian), and even private houses. 
Each entry begins with a textual introduction 
and descriptive analysis that sums up the pres- 
ent state of knowledge and frequently contrib- 
utes to its advancement, since Travlos has par- 
ticipated in so many important excavations 
and programs of archeological restoration over 
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the years. The entry is illustrated brilliantly to 
reveal what survives and to suggest through re- 
construction what once existed, often estab- 
lished in context by the incorporation of re- 
lated sculptures, inscriptions, or other ancillary 
materials. Each entry then concludes with a 
complete bibliography of the greatest breadth, 
usefulness, and precision. Because the entries 
are so comprehensive and the treatment so per- 
ceptive, Travlos's book is more than a categori- 
cal compilation of data about Athens, as the au- 
thor reaches toward the systematic description 
of the life of the city as revealed in its discrete, 
constituent elements. The reader who is inter- 
ested by the author's brief account of the 
urban history of Athens (pp. 158 ff) and im- 
pressed by the scope of his knowledge and by 
the sensitivity of his judgments, will be grate- 
ful for Travlos's outstanding achievement but 
asks him now to give us a modern history of 
the ancient city. The auspices are very favora- 
ble. 

RICHARD BRILLIANT 

Columbia University 


W. ROBERT CONNOR. The New Politicians of 
Fifth-Century Athens. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 218. $8.50. 


In the fifth century s.c. a conservative Ath- 
enian leader drew his political strength from 
many small groups of friends. Pericles, on the 
contrary, put himself deliberately at a distance 
from such friends in order to enhance his 
strength with the undifferentiated Athenian 
mass. Cleon went a step further for the same 
reason. He was not really a lower-class type, as 
Aristophanes makes him seem, but a rich and 
clever man who, while he could have 
taken—had he wanted—a place in the world of 
clubs and powerful, special friends, instead ex- 
plicitly repudiated the so-called best people 
and identified himeslf with the "base" (pone- 
rot). Pericles and Cleon were innovators, but 
the rise of rhetoric also had a part in these 
changes, as it did in a decline in the power of 
the generalship and a lowering of the age at 
which men became political leaders. Friend- 
ship, however, continued to be a principal way 
of getting the city's business done, in a city 
whose political life was ubiquitously and vigor- 
ously polycentric. 

This rough summary of a lively and gener- 
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ally convincing book omits notice of a number 
of fine observations that enrich it throughout. 
One matter, however, needs comment. There is 
an evocation of a successful conservative politi- 
cian's career, repeated at least once in the 
course of the book, in which the man is made 
to seem to float gracefully to power and emi- 
nence on washes of luck, good family, and easy 


benefactions. He is withal prudent. His "heart: 


is captivated by a woman who happens to be- 
long to a wealthy and influential family," and 
he shows himself "affable, sensible, reliable" at 
clubby meetings of the right people. But this 
amiable fantasy ignores certain assumptions 
that should underlie speculation about Ath- 
enian political life. Men were exiled and mur- 
dered, both outside the legal system and 
within, for being on the wrong side. A politi- 
cally ambitious benefactor had dependent 
friends and supporters sitting near him at 
meetings of the ekklesia, and they made proper 
noises at useful times. Successful politicians 
have perfect memories for favors given and re- 
ceived and a clear understanding of how to en- 
force these obligations. One might conse- 
quently have felt in a book about Athenian 
politics more of a sense of their cold-eyed as- 
sessments of resources and their literally mur- 
derous competitiveness. There is no question, 
however, that Professor Connor has made a 
good contribution to our understanding of 
ways in which power could be acquired at Ath- 
ens during a time of important change. 

ALAN L. BOEGEHOLD 

Brown University 


F, E. PETERS. The Harvest of Hellenism: A His- 
tory of the Near East from Alexander the Great 
to the Triumph of Christianity. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1970. Pp. 800. $15.00. 


The book jacket of The Harvest of Hellenism 
calls it "historical writing at its most ambi- 
tious." The claim (with usual allowance for the 
beloved American superlative) is well justified. 
It is certainly a most ambitious synthesis. In a 
single volume the author, who is professor of 
classics and Near Eastern studies at New York 
University, has attempted to deal with the 
whole range of cultural and historical phenom- 
ena of "Eastern Hellenism" from the death of 
Alexander until the late fourth century A.D. 
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His purview includes not only the Near East 
strictly speaking but also pertinent develop- 
ments elsewhere in the Mediterranean area and 
in adjacent territories as far as India and Tur- 
kestan; not only the immediate phenomena 
but also their background; not only political, 
economic, and military events but also philoso- 
phy, religion, art, science, and literature. One 
is reminded that the book covers much of the 
ground of the last seven volumes of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History (from which its ten line 
maps are borrowed). Even the mode of presen- 
tation is similar in that chapter headings, like 
the volume titles of the History, indicate only 
the leading aspect of the contents: thus “Hel- 
lenes and Jews" covers, by a natural extension, 
the Seleucid successor states in the East and, as 
a kind of digression, the history of Greek-In- 
dian connections down to the Kushan Empire 
(whose history and character are described in a 
later chapter entitled "Classic and Baroque"). 
In the whole work there is not a single exact 
reference to textual authority, the occasional 
footnotes giving added bits of information or 
more frequently cross-reference to another sec- 
tion of the book. An "Informal Guide to Some 
Further Reading" describes briefly some books 
and essays grouped by topics, with the odd 
omissions characteristic of such surveys—von 
Arnim for the Stoics, for example, but not Use- 
ner for Epicureanism, and no up-to-date guide 
like Lesky's for Greek literature. An eighteen- 
page chronology, especially useful for political 
figures and events, is in some respects equally 
idiosyncratic (for instance, dates of Varro, Lu- 
cretius, the poet Gallus but no mention of Vir- 
gil, Horace, Ovid, nor the vital dates of Ci- 
cero). 

Despite all the pitfalls and the criticisms to 
which so personal, wide-ranging, and undocu- 
mented a work is naturally exposed, it is an ex- 
traordinarily successful venture—full in its fac- 
tual coverage, readable in its style, and sane 
and accurate in most of its interpretations, 
which range from such matters as the nature of 
the Aetolian League or literary quarrels in Al- 
exandria to explanations of the class system 
and its strains in the Empire, Plotinus and his 
philosophy, the history of Mithraism, and the 
origins of Christian monasticism. In a confi- 
dent and continuous narrative of this sort 
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there are many choices to be made amidst con- 
flicting evidence. Sometimes one would wish 
for less assurance, as in dating Zoroaster so ex- 
actly ("c. s.c. 628-551”), in making Plutarch 
simply monotheistic, in accepting Cicero's view 
of Nigidius Figulus as the originator of a re- 
vived Pythagoreanism, and in following exclu- 
sively Eusebius's account of the events of A.D. 
310-13. More often, however, the ambiguities 
in our present knowledge are met by sensible 
weighing of the probabilities, as for the life 
and background of Mani (where the new papy- 
rus evidence was not yet available to the au- 
thor), or by discreet silence, as for the chronol- 
ogy of the life of Christ. Sometimes wrong 
choices are made, as in following the Historia 
Augusta and placing figures of Abraham and 
jesus in Severus Alexander's lararium, in mak- 
ing transcendent eide the essential feature of 
Plato's philosophy, and in following a some- 
what antiquated view of Posidonius. Outright 
blunders, such as saying that Ashoka's edicts 
were written in Áramaic, are remarkably rare; 
and there are few mechanical errors like the 
misprints and inconsistency of dates that dog 
the account of Apollonius of Perga. 

For some people surely the two greatest 
weaknesses of the book will be reflections of its 
greatest strengths. First, the extraordinarily 
wide coverage leads to unusual compression of 
statement. Sometimes the result is a confusing 
welter, as in the pages (154-65) given to the 
varying fortunes of Ptolemaic and Seleucid ri- 
valry; sometimes the exposition jumps about so 
much in time and place that it appears con- 
fused as well as confusing, as in the three pages 
(526-28) on the classes in the Empire. When 
one considers that the essentials of Gnosticism, 
for example, are described quite clearly in a 
single page and the history of the Greek ro- 
mance in a page-and-a-half digression in a dis- 
cussion of Lucian, the usual success is far more 
remarkable than the occasional failure. Second, 
the lively style may well offend those whom it 
does not attract. It is self-consciously "mod"— 
one chapter is called "Life Styles and Life 
Sciences"—as well as sophisticated and ironic. 
At worst it may appear merely puckish, 
as in the footnote describing Antinoöpolis as 
"named for the Bithynian youth after whom 
Hadrian sighed, in the Greek style, for some 
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years" or in the phrase describing enforced 
converts to Judaism as "those recently con- 
verted at and by the end of a Hasmonaean 
sword." Vividness and a distinctive tone give 
the work life and movement, but occasionally 
at a price. 

All in all this book is a fascinating combina- 
tion of a smooth-flowing narrative and a con- 
cise encyclopedia written with concern and 
judgment. An expert will feel that each page 
could stand some qualifications or addenda, 
but he should welcome the high standard of 
presentation; a layman may well find that too 
much is taken for granted and feel at sea in 
places, but he will recognize the intellectual in- 
tegrity and breadth. One might make the sin- 
gle general criticism that the book dwells too 
exclusively in the world of intellectual and lit- 
erary men. Amidst the talk of rulers and phi- 
losophers and schools there is almost no use of 
the materials showing what common men and 
women felt and thought, what participation in 
Greek and Roman religion really involved, for 
example, or how men faced death. In its em- 
phases it reflects strongly the previous work 
and interests of its author. But where so much 
has been included in a book that can be 
warmly recommended for its soundness and 
readability, it is appropriate rather to congrat- 
ulate the author for his achievement and the 
publishers for a very well-produced volume. 

ZEPH STEWART 
Harvard University 


GEORGES DUMÉZIL. Archaic Roman Religion. 
With an appendix on the religion of the Etrus- 
cans. In two volumes. “Translated by PHILIP 
KRAPP. Foreword by MIRCEA ELIADE. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1970. Pp. XXX, 394; 
vi, 397—715. $25.00 the set. 


This is a translation of the author's one- 
volume work, La religion romain archaique, 
avec un appendice sur la religion des Etrusques 
(1966). After some forty years of research on 
the origins of Roman religion by the compara- 
tive method, Georges Dumézil treats Rome and 
its religion "in themselves, for themselves, as a 
whole." “Without surrendering the advantages 
of the comparative method," he here adds "the 
other traditional ways of knowing." 

The principal thesis of Dumézil's long and 
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distinguished scholarly labors is that early 
Roman religious ritual and political history 
are the result of the transference to the human 
plane of the mythology common to the peoples 
of the Indo-European language groups, notably 
the Sanskrit, Vedic, Germanic, and Celtic. He 
rejects the primitivist mana-numen theory of 
Herbert J. Rose et al. and the “pontifical revo- 
lution" of Kurt Latte. 'The archaic triad, Jupi- 
ter-Mars-Quirinus, and their counterparts in 
the three Grabouic deities among the Umbrians 
at Iguvium find their correspondents in the 
Vedic Mitra-Varuna-Indra-Nasatya and Scan- 
dinavian Odinn-Thorr-Freyr triads. This re- 
ligious structure divides the domain of life into 
the functional spheres of sovereignty, physical 
power, fertility, and prosperity. The origin and 
significance of the Capitoline Triad, Jupiter- 
Juno-Minerva "constitute a problem for which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, it is not 
possible to provide a final solution" (p. 291). 

The basic thesis is outlined in part ı, the 
preliminary remarks. Part 2 deals with ancient 
theology and closes volume 1. In volume 2, 
part 3 discusses the extensions and mutations 
experienced by Roman religion, notably under 
the influence of foreign religions. Part 4 on the 
cults, sacra publica et privata, is followed by an 
appendix, "The Religion of the Etruscans,” 
which has "enriched the structure of Roman 
religion without dislocating it." 

For the historian the principal question that 
Dumézil's work poses is whether the accounts 
of the most ancient period are exclusively 
Indo-European myths transformed into history. 
Accepting the parallelisms—the war of Romu- 
lus and Tatius and the conflict of Aesir and 
Vanir in Scandinavian lore (pp. 66-75), Romu- 
lus and Remus and the divine twins of Indian 
mythology (pp. 252-55), and many others—is it 
possible to distinguish persons and events that 
have a certain historical value, as Mommsen 
does, in the legends that for him are projec- 
tions into the past of names and events of 
early history? Does Dumézil leave any place for 
the historian in the earliest period of Rome 
when he writes (p. 252) that "the accounts of 
the earliest period of Rome are in large part 
humanized and historicized mythology"? (italics 
mine). 

O. W. REINMUTH 
University of Texas 
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JOACHIM szIDAT. Caesars diplomatische Tätigkeit 
im Gallischen Krieg. (Historia: Einzelschriften 
Number 14.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH. 1970. Pp. 162. DM 28. 


This book studies a neglected aspect of Cae- 
sar's Gallic campaigns, namely his diplomatic 
contacts with the various tribes and the man- 
ner in which these are presented to the reader. 
Only at the beginning and the end is the wider 
question of the trustworthiness of Caesar's nar- 
rative briefly raised, and here, after presenting 
a useful summary of views, the author steers a 
middle course, admitting the likelihood of bias 
for political ends, but stressing the extent to 
which actual misrepresentation would be lim- 
ited by the existence of reports to the senate 
and those of numerous eyewitnesses. 

Szidat systematically describes and analyzes 
all Caesar's accounts of diplomatic activity. 
'The space allotted to dealings with the Helve- 
tii, the Aedui, and Ariovistus reflects the em- 
phasis Caesar himself gives to his first year in 
Gaul. Having presented his early diplomacy in 
extended form to set the tone, Caesar could 
thereafter be briefer: more important, it was 
crucial to represent the dubious actions of 58 
B.C. in a favorable light. The arguments Caesar 
gives to Gauls and Germans are not always the 
same as he gives his readers, but Szidat shows 
that he was at pains to follow correct protocol, 
especially with Ariovistus, who, as friend and 
ally of the Roman people, presented a tricky 
problem: only when the latter had shown him- 
self an arrogant barbarian who was impossible 
to deal with diplomatically did Caesar resort 
to armed force. The rest of Caesar's diplomacy 
broadly follows the lines initially laid down, 
and he is careful to show that the feckless leg- 
ate Sabinus, victim of Ambiorix's ruses, failed 
to follow the proper practices in parleying with 
the foe. : 

Caesar's choice of material and his manner 
of literary representation are considered next, 
and the various typical arguments enumerated, 
the commonest being the duty of Rome to her 
allies (as interpreted by Caesar). One interest- 
ing general feature of Caesar's diplomacy is his 
close observance of traditional Roman customs, 
though never to the point of inflexibility: 
while emulating the eastern conquests of Pom- 
pey, Caesar wished to appear more truly in the 
Roman mold than his rival. 
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This useful piece of writing is of interest to 
students both of ancient diplomacy and of Cae- 
sar. Its main flaw is the lack of a wider, more 
imaginative approach: one is left with the sus- 
picion that Caesar has once again outwitted his 
commentators. 

E. M. WIGHTMAN 
McMaster University 


A. H. M. JONES. Augustus. (Ancient Culture and 
Society.) New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany. 1970. Pp. xi, 196. $6.00. 

This is the fifth in the Ancient Culture and So- 
ciety series. It is an excellent study for anyone 
wishing to learn about current scholarly opin- 
ion concerning Augustus and his age. The 
powers of the author in synthesizing vast 
amounts of information into a small book are 
positively Thucydidean. 

After a very full and satisfactory survey of 
Augustus's life there are special chapters on the 
Augustan constitution, magistrates, senate, 
provinces, armed forces, finance, justice, social 
and religious policies, and literature and art. 
In an important final chapter the author care- 
fully analyzes the ancient sources and con- 
cludes that the best full-length ancient account 
of Augustus's reign is found in Cassius Dio's 
History of Rome. 

The work abounds in revealing insights. We 
learn that Augustus's power rested not on the 
nobles but on the lesser senators and the upper 
Stratum of Equestrians, Velleius is cited to 
show that Egyptian revenues after Actium 
went directly into the Aerarium; thus Egypt 
was not a part of Augustus's household as some 
have inferred from remarks of Tacitus. More 
startling perhaps is the author's insistence that 
the standards of Augustus's provincial adminis- 
tration. probably did not improve much on 
those of the Republic and that businessmen 
and financiers were always a minority in the 
Equestrian order: later under Augustus the 
equites became a class of landed gentry. 

Clearly Jones suggests a more favorable view 
of Augustus than did Syme in his Roman Rev- 
olution of 1939. But Jones uses the numismatic 
evidence very sparingly and does not seem to 
attach much significance to Augustan propa- 
ganda and the "selling of the principate." De- 
spite the great Augustan achievement outlined 
here one is still suspicious that the price paid 
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in freedom for the Augustan settlement by the 
Roman educated classes was much too high for 
Rome's future. 
JAMES E. SEAVER 
University of Kansas 


SIR RONALD SYME. Emperors and Biography: 
Studies in the Historia Augusta. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. vii, 306. 
$10.50. 


With this volume, and with its recent predeces- 
sor, Ammianus and the Historia Augusta (1968), 
Sir Ronald Syme has made himself in just 
three years the leading authority in a contro- 
versy now more than eighty years old. No one 
but Ernst Hohl, the longtime proprietor of the 
Historia Augusta (HA) debate, has done so 
much to expose the personality of these round- 
heeled, winking biographies of second- and 
third-century emperors. Syme writes not to ori- 
ent the uninitiated or the neutral, but as a par- 
tisan promoting controversy. Yet these two 
books are the most comprehensive guide to the 
HA that now exists. He has pronounced him- 
self on virtually every problem—authorship, 
date, purpose, sources, and authenticity-—and 
in so doing he has expertly arraigned and 
shaken out the several bibliographies that clus- 
ter around the text. At the same time he has 
investigated a number of more narrowly de- 
fined topics to which he is the first or largest 
contributor. 

The eighteen essays of Emperors and Biogra- 
ph» lead in many directions. Some continue 
and enlarge upon themes of the earlier book. 
Syme urges that researchers take a fresh start 
by recognizing the HA as a production unified 
by characteristic usages and structure. And 
with the admiration of one professional for an- 
other's knowing satirization of their discipline, 
he again calls attention to the perverse accom- 
plishments of the writer responsible for the 
HA. Yn several chapters he attempts to deduce 
the character of certain sources employed in 
the earlier lives, the lost Marius Maximus and 
two postulated works, one a series of biogra- 
phies, the other an extensive epitome; his ex- 
position entails a skillful dissection of the 
biographies of Hadrian, Pius, Verus, and Macri- 
nus. Seven of these studies are spent in an ef- 
fort to transcend the suave hariolations of the 
HA. Attending to the heuristic categories that 
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underlie all his work-—strategic' roads and 
lands, the origins and careers of persons, mari- 
tal alliances and factions—Syme recovers por- 
tions, though miserably small portions, of the 
true history of the emperors from Severus Alex- 
ander to Diocletian. "There are still other essays 
that escape this enumeration. Among them are 
two of the best in the book, an investigation of 
the patterns by which personal names have 
been faked and an exposé of the procedures by 
which the biographer concocted the first five 
lives of pretenders and heirs apparent. 

The book is not so elegantly structured as 
Syme's earliest works, The essays overlap, 
though to some extent necessarily; it is a more 
serious objection that in some cases the compo- 
nent parts of an ideally coherent argument 
emerge in different connections through the 
book. These disadvantages, together with the 
restriction of the index to an index nominum 
and the choice of chapter titles that do little to 
disclose the breadth of topics treated in each 
study, make a valuable series of explorations 
less accessible than they should be. 

PETER WHITE 
University of Chicago 


JOHN FERGUSON. The Religions of the Roman 
Empire. (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life.) 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1970. Pp. 296. 
$8.50. 

No proper understanding of life in the Roman 
Empire is really possible without some knowl- 
edge of the bewildering number of religions 
and religious philosophies that dominated the 
Roman scene from the first to the fourth centu- 
ries A.D. John Ferguson, whose decade of 
experience in Nigeria provided him with re- 
markable firsthand experience not only in 
exploration of the Roman Empire but also in 
comparative study of African religions with 
Roman religions, was motivated to write a new 
book that would supplement and update T. R. 
Glover's The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire (1920). Ferguson has gone be- 
yond the literary evidence, which was Glover's 
principal focus, and made extensive use of the 
archeological evidence of the last half century in 
‚order to show how these various religions arose, 
conflicted, and sometimes fused with the tradi- 
tional religions of Greece, Rome, and the 
northern countries and also how they inter- 
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acted with Judaism and Christianity. Particu- 
larly noteworthy are examples generously 
drawn from British classical archeology to pro- 
vide support for some of Professor Ferguson's 
observations. 

The concentration of The Religions of the 
Roman Empire is on the third century, but 
the author does not limit himself to this cen- 
tury chronologically. He sweeps widely over a 
great deal of ground that the historian of reli- 
gions would probably wish to have examined 
more slowly and more generously. Such topics 
as the Great Mother, the Sky Father, the Sun- 
God, divine functionaries, Tyche, the sacred 
figure of the emperor, personal religion, the af- 
terlife, divination of the future, shamans and 
shams, philosophers and the gods, and syncre- 
tism and confrontation are brought before the 
reader with dazzling rapidity and forceful eru- 
dition and are backed up by a formidable chap- 
ter-by-chapter bibliography and notes and ap- 
propriately illustrated from the archeological 
evidence. We do not get in this book a theolog- 
ically or religiously profound, synthetic view of 
the great variety of religions that permeated 
the Roman world but rather a kind of histori- 
cal catalog or encyclopedic exposure to a great 
number of religious, semireligious, and even 
pseudoreligious phenomena that were impor- 
tant and are quite interesting. Almost any sec- 
tion of this book could be read independently 
and the astute student will perhaps wish the 
book had some kind of unity. The style is di- 
rect enough. but this is hardly the kind of book 
that makes for smooth, uninterrupted reading. 

Still, even though The Religions of the 
Roman Empire is not comparable to the work 
of an A. D. Nock, a Martin P. Nilsson, or an A. 
J. Festugiere, it is competent, necessary, and 
welcome. Students of ancient history should es- 
pecially consult it. 

JOHN E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN, The Christian Tradition: A 
History of the Development of Doctrine. Vol- 
ume 1, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradi- 
tion (100-600). Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1971. Pp. xxiii, 394. $15.00. 


This is the first of a projected five volumes that 
will present a history of the development of 
Christian doctrine from about A.D. 100 to the 
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twentieth century. The author, who is profes- 
sor of religious studies at Yale University, has 
undertaken the task with the special intention 
of providing a comprehensive history of the de- 
velopment of "what the Christian church be- 
lieved, taught, and confessed." The analysis. of 
the theological factors forms the sole purpose 
of the study, in contrast to other methods of 
exposition in which nontheological influences, 
such as political history, may tend to distract 
attention from the evolution of essential doc- 
trine. The work is based on the primary 
sources, cited here in translation, and is ad- 
dressed both to students of theology and 
church history and to students of intellectual 
history who are concerned with the influential 
ideas contained.in Christian doctrine. Two of 
the author's preceding works, Development of 
Christian Doctrine: Some Historical Prolego- 
mena (1969) and Historical Theology: Conti- 
nuity and Change in Christian Doctrine (1971), 
provide the historical background for the pres- 
ent study and show the methodological as- 
sumptions on which the work is based (p. 361). 

This volume will be of value to historians 
who are concerned to understand the doctrinal 
results of the activity of the church in the 
Greco-Roman world; the succeeding volumes 
may be expected to render like service. The 
writer's learning and his gift of clear exposi- 
tion are evident on every page. Beginning with 
an account of the religious and intellectual 
background of the period of the origin of the 
church, Professor Pelikan treats systematically 
its sources of faith, the mystery of the Trinity, 
the person of the God-man, and nature and 
grace; and he closes with a summary of the 
achievement in the sixth century of what he 
terms "an orthodox consensus about what was 
to be regarded as normative" in doctrine (p. 
382). 

Scholars and students will welcome the pres- 
ent volume and look forward to those that are 
to follow. i 

GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


FRANK M. CLOVER. Flavius Merobaudes: A Trans- 
lation and Historical Commentary. (Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society, 
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New Series, Volume 61, Part 1.) Philadelphia: 
the Society. 1971. Pp. 78. $3.00. 


Interest in late Roman panegyrists as sources 
for the history of their times has quickened in 
recent years. The best of them, Claudian, has 
been the subject of perceptive study. Now a 
lesser figure, the fifth-century poet Flavius 
Merobaudes, receives the attention of a mono- 
graph, which presents for the first time an Eng- 
lish prose translation of, and a historical com- 
mentary on, the extant fragments of his work. 
An appendix includes the complete Latin text 
(without apparatus) as established by Vollmer. 
Clover is obviously at home in his period, 

and his familiarity with the ancient sources 
and modern literature concerning Merobaudes 
is exemplary. He has produced a study, which, 
within limits, can be read profitably by histori- 
ans of late antiquity. His translation conveys 
the sense of Merobaudes' allusive style and will 
be a serviceable aid to scholarship. The author 
has also reinterpreted the significance and dat- 
ing of Merobaudes panegyrics but his new 
views will result in only minor changes in our 
conception of the period. Thus, he argues con- 
vincingly (pp. 32-41) that Panegyric I is not, as 
commonly supposed, a laudatio in honor of the 
general Aetius and composed in 437, but rather 
a gratiarum actio datable to 443-46. The au- 
thor is aware of the difficulties inherent in 
drawing historical conclusions from a genre of 
literature that combines propaganda and po- 
etic fancy. On this point the reader should con- 
sult Alan Cameron's Claudian: Poetry and 
Propaganda at the Court of Honorius (1970), 
which was published too recently for Clover to 
cite. 

WILLIAM G. SINNIGEN 

Hunter College, 

City College of New York 
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JOLE MAZZOLENI. Paleografia. e diplomatica e 
scienze ausiliarie. Naples: Libreria Scientifica 
Editrice. 1970. Pp. 474, 53 plates. L. 10,000. 


Full-fledged treatment of all of the medieval 
ist's traditional auxiliary sciences within the 
covers of a single volume is an idea that has 
been somewhat out of fashion. The present 
volume, a revision of the author's Lezioni di 
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Paleografia e Diplomatica (1964), partially res- 
urrects the old idea and in doing so shows that 
there were some good, if not conclusive, rea- 
sons for its earlier interment. Studies on each 
of these sciences have so proliferated that it is 
very difficult for any one scholar to keep up to 
date on all of them, and, even if he could, it 
would be almost impossible to compress his 
knowledge within a single manageable volume. 
Professor Mazzoleni has made a valiant and in 
some respects an admirable effort, but she has 
not entirely succeeded in overcoming the diffi- 
culties, even by having other specialists con- 
tribute brief and useful chapters on heraldry 
(Ferdinando Acton di Leporano), numismatics 
(Giovanni Bovi), weights and measures (Catello 
Salvati) and sigillography (Antonio Allocati), 
as well as a chapter on transcribing documents 
(Luigi Pescatore). The treatment accorded to 
paleography and diplomatics touches on all 
phases of these subjects. With respect to pa- 
leography, on which I prefer to concentrate, 
the generous attention paid to the often-neg- 
lected documentary scripts is particularly wel- 
come. The author maintains an independent 
approach, but for the most part she follows the 
lead of Luigi Schiaparelli, Giulio Battelli, or 
Giorgio Cencetti. Although the work of these 
masters is inevitably aging and although the 
author makes some new contributions, her 
work does not replace either Battelli's Lezioni 
di Paleografia (8d ed. 1949) or Cencetti's Li- 
neamenti di Storia della Scrittura Latina 
(1954). For an introductory survey, too much 
space is devoted to recounting past controver- 
sies, while important current views are com- 
pletely neglected, for example, Bernhard 
Bischoff's opinions on the development of Caro- 
line minuscule. Mention is made of the theo- 
ries of Jean Mallon on the scripts of the Roman 
epoch, but neither his nor Robert Marichal's 
views are dealt with in adequate fashion. And 
a disproportionate amount of space is accorded 
to Italian, particularly south Italian, materials 
at the expense of other deserving subjects. 
Punctuation, for example, is dispatched in one 
page. In the bibliographies appended to each 
chapter even experts may find materials of 
whose existence they were unaware, but they 
will also be surprised by what is overlooked 
and dismayed by the number of works cited in- 
correctly. 
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Somewhat ironically, one of the features that 
detracts from the book's usefulness as a general 
introduction to the auxiliary sciences, namely 
its overemphasis on materials from Italy, turns 
out to constitute its special value. Any scholar 
interested in the medieval manuscripts and 
documents from this region will find here 
many rewards. 'The numerous plates in the vol- 
ume, although many are unfortunately of very 
poor quality, will be welcomed for the same 
reason. They reproduce a large number of Ital- 
ian documentary and humanistic scripts. Also 
welcome are the transcriptions provided for 
most of the facsimiles. 

JAMES J. JOHN 
Cornell University 


JAMES A. BRUNDAGE. Medieval Canon Law and 
the Crusader. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1969. Pp. xx, 244. $12.50. 


Professor Brundage's stated purpose is to pro- 
vide “a study of the crusades as a canonistic in- 
stitution." What he has actually written is an 
important volume on a narrower topic, the cru- 
sader's vow and the web of privileges, spiritual 
and temporal, that it entailed. The most im- 
portant legal question involving the crusader, 
the justice of the war in which he engaged—an 
important question in the canonistic litera- 
ture—-is not discussed in any detail. 

Following Michel Villey, Brundage argues 
that "the mechanism of the vow made it possi- 
ble for the Church to turn this enthusiasm [for 
the crusade] into a binding commitment" so 
that after the initial fervor evaporated a system 
of legally binding sanctions could be applied to 
the laggard. Brundage's major contribution is 
to describe in detail the development of canon- 
istic thinking on the vow and what it entailed. 
Where Villey argued that crusade legislation 
was a new development within canon law to 
meet a new situation, Brundage is able to show 
clearly that in fact the canonists were adapting 
old regulations concerning pilgrims to meet the 
special needs of a special kind of pilgrim, a pil: 
grim bound also to engage in a holy war. Fur- 
thermore, he has benefited from a generation 
of interest in medieval canon law so that where 
Villey spoke of the legal status of the crusader 
in general terms, Brundage is able to cite a 
number of specific legal points concerning the 
vow and tbe opinions of the lawyers on these 
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points. Where Villey had a small amount of 
canonistic material available to him, Brun- 
dage's bibliography contains six pages of 
printed and manuscript canonistic materials. 
Finally, Brundage raises an interesting ques- 

tion about the canonists that deserves further 
study. Why, so far as we know, did no canonist 
write a full-length treatise on the crusade? So 
important a subject should have elicited a thor- 
ough treatment and, as he notes, Hostiensis, 
among others, mentioned the lack, but no one 
seems to have remedied it. Although Professor 
Brundage has not considered all the aspects of 
the crusader's status in canon law, he has 
paved the way for future studies in this model 
study. 

JAMES MULDOON 

Rutgers University, 

Camden 


CHARLES T. woon. The Age of Chivalry: Man- 
ners and Morals, 1000-1450. New York: Uni- 
verse Books. 1970. Pp. 175. $10.00. 


RICHARD BARBER, The Knight + Ghivalry. New 
Hes Charles Scribner's Sons. 1970. Pp. x, 983. 
12.50. 


Despite the similarity of titles, these two books 
have little in common in their subject matter. 
They are both, however, written for the gen- 
eral reader or beginning student and share a 
certain amateurishness of approach—this in 
spite of the fact that Dr. Wood is the author of 
other highly professional books. While almost 
entirely lacking in originality, they will serve a 
highly useful purpose. Dr. Wood’s book is an 
excellent introduction to social life in the high 
and later Middle Ages, while Mr. Barber has 
brought together material on chivalry hitherto 
only available in various monographs. 

Dr. Wood's study of life and manners in the 
period 900-1450 is very readable. Economic 
and social relationships are his chief concern as 
he sets forth his views on the peasantry, the no- 
bles, and the Church in three principal periods. 
"These views tend to be traditional (that is, in 
the scholarly world) and at times would be con- 
sidered outmoded by many. Curiously, al- 
though his specialized work has been on thir- 
teenth-century themes, his opening pages on 
"The World of the Millennium" are perhaps 
the best. Of course he disposes of the notion 
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that Europe awaited the year 1000 A.D. in terri- 
fied anticipation. His section on the "High 
Middle Ages" is adequate if uninspired. Most 
readers will be very hesitant to accept his 
gloomy view of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries as set forth in his epilogue. "There are 
signs of haste here, and the overall picture of 
dire calamity and collapse is unacceptable—at 
least to me. Apt if conventional quotations and 
illustrations help the book along. Altogether a 
book well worth putting in the hands of a be- 
ginning student or an interested friend. 

Mr. Barber's work is also a piece of general- 
ized popularization. Here chivalry is the core 
of the book. By taking a more restricted topic 
than Dr. Wood he is able to assemble a mass of 
information that is simply unavailable in any 
other single volume, at least in English. A 
much bigger, more scholarly work is needed in 
this field. Yet in trying to bring together the 
literary tradition of chivalry and the practice 
of knighthood in a single volume, Mr. Barber 
has done yeoman service. There is a total ab- 
sence of the gushing sentimentality and the 
acid skepticism that has marred so many writ- 
ings on similar themes. Yet one is brought up 
short by such assertions as that knights draw 
their ideas of love from the romances. Such 
failures of insight could be cited many times 
over. But no one else has hitherto brought to- 
gether the themes of military knighthood, 
knightly tenure, romance, chivalric orders, and 
the idea of the crusade. Mr. Barber may blur 
the lines between fact and fantasy at times, but 
it will take a formidable scholar to get the 
whole thing right. In the meantime his book is 
far the best yet written for the student who is 
interested in the codes, conduct, and imagin- 
ings of medieval knights. 

MICHAEL R, POWICKE 
University of Toronto 


HILARY L. TURNER. Town Defences in England 
and Wales: An Architectural and Documentary 
Study, AD 900-1500. [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon 
Books. 1971. Pp. 246. $9.00. 


Miss Turner has aimed her book at dating sur- 
viving defenses, analyzing why they were built, 
how they were paid for, and what uses they 
served. Dividing her treatment of the subject 
into six all-too-short chapters, she uses some 
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eighty pages to examine the historical context 
in which town wall building arose. The major 
part of the book is devoted to a gazetteer list- 
ing walled towns from seven sections of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

The author must have had great fun visiting 
her sites, although envious beginners should 
know of dangers as well as joys—nettles flour- 
ish around ancient walls. A major nettle in 
architectural history seems to be linearity, the 
description of points along a wall. Towers of so- 
many feet (meters) in diameter are connected 
by curtain walls so-many feet (meters) long 
with mural bastions at intervals of so-many feet 
(meters) Miss Turner rounds her linearity 
with historical chapters in which she attempts 
to answer the questions that arise out of centu- 
ries of town wall building. But over a period of 
six hundred years, 900-1500, the treatment is 
necessarily thin. Conway and Caernarvon, for 
example, were military units in the Welsh wars 
of Edward I, as well as towns. Their form, sit- 
ing, construction, and original planting re- 
flected the needs for security, advance base 
depots, and supply that Edward met in his con- 
quest of Wales. Berwick, unlike Conway and 
Caernarvon, has not been treated in detail. Its 
fortifications were indeed begun before 1313 
(p. 78), as the documents describe. In fact Ed- 
ward started on them immediately after his 
forces stormed Berwick's earthworks in 1296. 
These new fortifications protected a reformed 
town that became the major port and advance 
base depot for Edward’s Scottish wars. Similar 
considerations could be made for Carlisle and 
perhaps nearly as much for other towns. 

This book raises the question of whether the 
history of building, to be made fully useful, re- 
quires structures to be placed as parts of a 
wider framework than themselves. Miss Turner 
has range and sweep to her book, certainly; 
what is wanting are the circumstances underly- 
ing the construction and maintenance of those 
walls. She applies her historical imagination 
admirably in analyzing details of construction. 
Some parts of the book provide information 
not to be found elsewhere, and her long gazet- 
teer sections on such towns as Newcastle, Yar- 
mouth, and Tenby are invaluable. Overall, it is 
a useful survey. 

A. Z. FREEMAN 
College of William and Mary 
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ELISABETH G. KIMBALL, editor. Records of Some 
Sessions of the Peace in the City of Lincoln, 
1351-1354, and the Borough of Stamford, 1351. 
(Publications of the Lincoln Record Society, 
Volume 65.) Lincoln: J. W. Ruddock and Sons, 
for the Society. 1971. Pp. xxx, 67. £4.00. 


This Peace Roll concerns history, law, and gen- 
ealogy, and it is the sixth such volume that 
Elisabeth Kimball has edited. Her professional 
skill makes it a model of economy, for instead 
of translating each Latin entry verbatim, she 
gives a neat, compact précis of its main points. 
An illuminating introduction describes the way 
the courts did their business how the clerks 
put the rolls together from notes taken in court 
on scraps of parchment (as were the early Year 
Books), the qualifications of the justices, and 
the dates (outside the law terms) of the ses- 
sions. The cases are common felonies and a va- 
riety of trespasses by wrongdoers called “com- 
mon malefactors,” “disturbers of the peace,” 
“nightwalkers,” and “night peepers through 
doors and windows.” ‘The penalties imposed, 
from fines to hanging, seem disproportionate to 
the offenses and to one another but perhaps 
not to the convict's status or repute. For the 
genealogist, there are many names and next of 
kin (well indexed), but his clients may not like 
to learn about their Lincoln progenitors' 
crimes and punishments. Clearly, Elisabeth 
Kimball has succeeded to Bertha Putnam's po- 
sition as scholarly authority on medieval crime 
and justice in shire and city. 

WILLIAM HUSE DUNHAM, JR. 

Yale University 


YVES RENOUARD. The Avignon Papacy, 1305- 
1403. Translated by DENIS BETHELL. [Hamden, 
Conn.:] Archon Books. 1970. Pp. 157. $7.50. 


With the English translation in 1968 of G. 
Mollat's standard work The Popes at Avignon 
1305-1378 and with the appearance in the last 
decade or so of a number of major studies (e.g., 
by Zacour, Guillemain, Favier, and Esch) that 
both demand and permit the construction of a 
new synthesis, Renouard's compendium seems 
rather out of date. Originally a modest and 
cheap little paperback in the Que sais-je? series 
(1954), it now appears in English as an expen- 
sive hardback, aimed at “pupils who do not 
read French" and who, presumably, do not 
have enough time to read Mollat. In any case 
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the book exists, and we must now consider its 
merits. First, Renouard, unlike Mollat, cov- 
ered the Avignon popes of the Schism (at least 
until 1403), and rightly—even though the 
translator has imposed his personal belief that 
Clement VII and Benedict XIII were anti- 
popes by putting their names in single quotes. 
Second, since Renouard had no interest in 
Mollat's apologetic intention to refute the idea 
that France dominated the Avignon papacy, he 
could give due emphasis to more important 
matters—like the geopolitical significance of 
Avignon in relation to papal concern with 
. France, England, and the North generally, the 
remarkable effect of the papal stay in making 
Avignon a major economic center of the South, 
the cultural importance of the papal court, and 
the alleged relationship between the institu- 
tionalization of papal government and the in- 
sensitivity of the Church to the vital spiritual 
currents of the time. Everything is too brief, 
and sometimes what seems to be novelty is 
merely a manipulation of stereotyped catego- 
ries of late-medieval history (such as the na- 
tion-state, secularization, or humanism), but 
often enough Renouard's socioeconomic orien- 
tation suggests the lines along which the new 
synthesis wil] probably emerge. If, as suggested 
above, his book is out of date, it is also pro- 
phetic. It has the quota of errors and bad gen- 
eralizations usual in such works, and the 
translator has noted two or three of them; he 
has also, more conscientiously, provided an up- 
to-date bibliography. 

HOWARD KAMINSKY 

University of Washington 


MICHAEL JONES. Ducal Brittany, 1364-1399: Re- 
- lations with England and France during the 
Reign of Duhe John IV. (Oxford Historical 
Monographs) New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1970. Pp. xxi, 250. $11.25. 


In the middle of the fourteenth century John 
de Montfort, nephew of the late Duke John III 
of Brittany, and Joan de Penthiévre, niece of 
the same duke, engaged in civil war over suc- 
cession to the duchy. With the defeat and 
death of Joan's husband in 1864 Charles V of 
France recognized Montfort, who became 
Duke John IV. Brought up at the court of Ed- 
ward III who gave him indispensable aid in 
the civil war, John was caught for the remain- 
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der of his life between the French king, who 
expected him to be either a faithful vassal or a 
neutral magnate, and the English king, who re- 
quired grateful compensation for past assist- 
ance and cooperation in his dynastic struggle 
against France. The Hundred Years' War con- 
tributed much significance and complexity to 
this topic. 

"This is not, therefore, a social and economic 
history of a French province, as a first glance at 
the title may lead some to infer. The subtitle 
suggests the content of the book, for it is a 
study in medieval diplomacy and political rela- 
tionships, a closely argued thesis that John IV 
of Brittany did not wish to side with either his 
English patron or his French lord but to estab- 
lish and maintain an autonomous duchy. In 
the process, Mr. Jones disputes and seeks to re- 
vise the opinions of La Borderie, Pocquet du 
Haut-Jusse, and Planiol who insisted that 
John's household was an English fifth column 
in France and that the duke himself was politi- 
cally inept and an Anglophile for most of his 
life. So persistently does the author defend his 
thesis that a chapter on ducal government is 
not a study of bureaucracy and administration 
but a demonstration that John's council was 
not dominated by Englishmen and that his 
governmental organization was not inspired by 
English procedures but was modeled on, or 
similar to, that of other French duchies. 

The English honor of Richmond and the 
Breton nobility were important factors in 
John's maneuvering with the two monarchs. 
Perhaps if John could have divested himself of 
the desire or need for the former, his search for 
independence would have been easier. While 
the author recognizes the Breton seigneurs as 
an influence in the duke's policy, they may well 
have been the most important, and the duke's 
inability to secure and retain their support 
may have been his greatest failure. One wishes 
that Mr. Jones had given more detailed treat- 
ment to this group. And genealogical tables 
would have been helpful in a study that con- 
cerns ducal dynasties. 

FRANKLIN J. PEGUES 
Ohio State University 


SALVATORE TRAMONTANA. I Normanni in Italia: 
Linee di ricerca sui primi insediamenti. Volume 
1, Aspetti politici e militari. (Università degli 
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Studi di Messina, Facoltà di Magistero. Pub- 
blicazioni dell'Istituto di Storia "Vittorio de 
Caprariis" Number 2. Messina: Peloritana 
Editrice. 1970. Pp. 215. L. 4,000. 


This study represents the first of a series of vol- 
umes that the author is projecting dealing with 
the establishment of a Norman Kingdom of 
Two Sicilies in southern Italy. It covers in four 
chapters the period down to 1046 when the 
three Norman principalities had appeared 
there. The first chapter deals with southern 
Italy on the eve of the Norman arrival in the 
late tenth century. The second summarizes the 
Normans’ Scandinavian past and their estab- 
lishment in Normandy itself. The third tells of 
Viking incursions that reached Italy and the 
first contacts of Normans with the region. The 
fourth is a detailed political study of their es- 
tablishment in this part of Italy down to 1046. 
Extensive use is made throughout of Italian, 
Western European, and Byzantine sources that 
mention Scandinavian Viking and later Nor- 
man contacts and activities in southern Italy 
during the period covered. These sources are 
critically examined and the information they 
contain correlated to produce a coherent story. 

Unfortunately this book suffers from two 
major deficiencies. In the first place the author 
wrongly assumes more relationship between 
the Normans and a Scandinavian past than he 
has any right to do. By the time the Normans 
arrived in southern Italy they were Norman 
French in language, culture, and military and 
political organization. Except for vague memo- 
ries the Normans had no links with their Scan- 
dinavian ancestral home or with earlier Viking 
expeditions into the Mediterranean. 

Second, the narrative the author presents is 
lacking in any understanding of the military 
realities of the time. We find nothing about 
fortresses and no sense of how the Byzantines 
organized their southern Italian lands with 
which Helene Ahrweiler and others have dealt 
extensively. We learn nothing about how Lom- 
bard dukes prepared themselves and their 
realms for war and no understanding of the 
way Norman military forces were able to oper- 
ate. One misses the insights of David Doug- 
lass Norman Achievement (1969) or what 
Whaley has told us of their military practices 
on the southern Italian scene after 1060. In 
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short the historian is advised to look elsewhere 
for a coherent explanation of the political and 
military side of the first Norman establishment 
in this part of Europe. 
ARCHIBALD R. LEWIS 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


GIOACCHINO VOLPE. Studi sulle istituzioni 
comunali a Pisa: Citta e contado, consoli e 
podestä, secoli XII-XIII. New edition with an 
introduction by CINZIO VIOLANTE. (Biblioteca 
storica Sansoni, New Series, Number 48.) [Flor- 
ence:] G. C. Sansoni Editore. 1970. Pp. lxvii, 
523. L. 6,000. 


Late in 1971, having long passed his ninetieth 
birthday, Gioacchino Volpe died. His influence 
on medieval Italian historiography has re- 
mained remarkably strong, particularly if one 
considers that his last monograph dealing with 
medieval history was published in 1913. In the 
course of the past decade many of his works 
have been reprinted. First published in 1903, 
his Studi sulle istituzioni comunali a Pisa, one 
of the earliest and weightier of his mono- 
graphs, presented Volpe's long-debated theories 
regarding the origins of the Italian communes 
and the social composition of the Italian urban 
elites during the communal and late medieval 
periods. In the course of the past thirty or 
more years many of Volpe's ideas—those deal- 
ing with the general process by which urban 
centers grew in Italy, as well as those con- 
cerned more directly with Pisan history—have 
been subjected to a series of often damaging 
criticisms, 'The work of Ottokar, Sestan, Cristi- 
ani, and Herlihy make it possible for us to ex- 
amine the historical questions that Volpe ad- 
dressed from a more interesting perspective 
and to reach subtler and more satisfactory con- 
clusions about the course of Italian history. 

But one of the real gifts of Gioacchino 
Volpe, an attribute that Cinzio Violante 
rightly stresses in his sympathetic and judicious 
introduction to the reprint of this work, was 
Volpe's concern with capturing the dynamism 
of history, his attempt to penetrate behind the 
facade of things, and by drawing together a va- 
riety of disparate factors to write what today 
we describe as histoire totale. For this reason, 
even seventy years after its first publication, a 
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rereading of this work can still prove instruc- 
tive to students of medieval history. 
ANTHONY MOLHO 
Brown University 


ARMANDO SAPORI, editor. Libro Giallo della Com- 
pagnia dei Covoni, With a study by GIULIO MAN- 
DICH. (Pubblicazioni della Direzione degli 
"Studi Medievali,” Number 4.) Milan: Istituto 
Editoriale Cisalpino. 1970. Pp. cexxiii, 381. L. 
$5,000. 


Among the mercantile families of Florence in 
the trecento, the Covoni were of middling im- 
portance. The Libro Giallo is an account book 
that records their operations, chiefly transfers 
of funds between Florence and Venice or 
Padua, over the years 1336 to 1340. Armando 
Sapori, to whom we owe the publication of sev- 
eral similar accounts, has given the Libro 
Giallo a truly magnificent edition. Sapori him- 
self provides a historical introduction to the 
Covoni family and Giulio Mandich contrib- 
utes a long and technical analysis of the varied 
transactions recorded in the book. Brief biogra- 
phies of all Covoni who appear in the ac- 
counts, family trees, and a thorough analytical 
index add to the utility of the edition. This 
type of source will probably most fruitfully be 
used in conjunction with the other extant ac- 
count books of the period, as together they pro- 
vide a unique insight into the commerce and 
commercial practices of Florentine banks in 
the fourteenth century. 

DAVID HERLIHY 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers. Numbers 23 and 24. 
Washington: Dumbarton Oaks Center for By- 
zantine Studies, Trustees for Harvard Univer- 
sity; distrib. by J. J. Augustin, Publisher, Locust 
Valley, N. Y. 1969-1970. Pp. xiii, 393. $15.00. 


The latest Dumbarton Oaks Papers, a double 
number for the price of one, is of excellent 
value, From the 1967 symposium on Justinian 
and Eastern Christendom (largely published in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 22 [1968]) comes an 
intriguing paper by Professor Antoine Guillau- 
mont on imperial dealings with the Persian Nes- 
torians, who have been somewhat overlooked in 
considerations of Justinian's often ham-handed 
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religious policies. Guillaumont publishes a sup- 
posed dialogue between the emperor and Paul, 
the Nestorian bishop of Nisibis (in BM Add. 
MS 14535), from a Syrian Monophysite source, 
apparently dating from after 561. Information 
on the actual beliefs of the Nestorians is rare 
and the document is therefore of great interest, 
but it should surely not be regarded as an ac- 
tual procès-verbal, any more than are the pub- 
lished discussions between Manuel 11 Palaiolo- 
gos and a Muslim teacher. Dr. Averil Camer- 
on's paper on Agathias's two excursuses on the 
Sasanians also falls into the scope of the 1967 
symposium. Virtually no Sasanian literature 
survives, but the royal annals can be partly re- 
constructed from later Persian and Arab 
sources. The most direct and contemporary 
source for the tradition, however, is in Aga- 
thias, and Dr. Cameron's substantial contribu- 
tion skillfully demonstrates how far the Byzan- 
tine chronicler can be relied upon for it. 

The 1968 symposium, from which three pa- 
pers are included, was on after the fall of Con- 
stantinople. Professor Halil Inalcik brings 
much recently available Ottoman material to 
bear on his study of Mehmed IT's treatment of 
the Greeks of Istanbul. The traditional view of 
a policy to favor the Greeks and repopulate the 
city is largely substantiated, although in 1477, 
Istanbul and Galata numbered only 3,743 
Greek and 3,095 “other” families against 9,486 
Muslim. There are notable examples of conti- 
nuity—for example, part of the endowment of 
Hagia Sophia passed to the vagf of the new 
mosque (there are parallels in the Pontus). Pro- 
fessor Speros Vryonis's contribution, “The By- 
zantine Legacy and Ottoman Forms," is a fas- 
cinating and wide-ranging preview of his forth- 
coming book. This field, although of the high- 
est importance, has not been attempted since 
the more limited research of F. Hasluck and 
M. Kóprülü; now substantially more Ottoman 
archives can be used, and the real nature and 
stages of the de-Hellenization of Anatolia are 
becoming a little clearer. The role of the Tur- 
komans is surely correctly, emphasized, and 
the swiftness of the process before the tide 
turned, demographically, in favor of the 
Greeks again in the late eighteenth century is 
revealed. Even so, it is hard to believe Ómer 
Barkan's figure of only eight per cent for the 
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Christian element of Anatolia as early as ca. 
1500. Professor Vryonis concludes that by de- 
capitating Byzantine Hochkultur, the Turks 
drove the Greeks to defend a folk culture from 
which they themselves inherited much. Profes- 
sor Vryonis has a keen eye for significant de- 
tail, but it is perhaps unnecessary to suggest 
that the Turks are indebted to the Byzantines 
alone for such Middle Eastern commonplaces 
as the threshing sledge. 

The third paper, on Theophanes the Cretan 
(fl. 1527-59), the leading artist of what. was 
near to being a Byzantine Hochkultur that sur- 
vived, is by Dr. Manolis Chatzidakis, the doyen 
of Byzantine art historians in Greece. This 
monograph includes biographical documents 
on the painter of the Meteora and Athos and 
what amounts to a corpus of his work in 182 
black-and-white plates. In the stance of Adam 
naming the animals in St. Nicholas, Meteora, 
one wonders if there is not a final echo of the 
classical statuary in Constantinople, which ear- 
lier artists had used in mimesis when depicting 
Adam. 

In other articles Professor Herbert Hunger 
examines the Byzantine imitation (mimesis) of 
antique literature in their own. The author is 
expository and necessarily sympathetic to the 
discipline—even to the dreadful assemblage of 
the Christ story in a patchwork of Homer-cen- 
tos: "the naive and moving attempt to clothe 
the history of salvation, . . . in that linguistic 
garb which was most venerable to every Greek. 
. . A" Professor Ihor Sevéenko publishes and 
comments, with characteristic skill and thor- 
oughness, on three poems on the death of Leo 
VI (probably dating before gıg) and one on 
the death of Constantine VII (probably of 959) 
in the margins of the Madrid Skylitzes. The 
poems tell the historian little, but, although 
perhaps derived from formal epitaphs, they are 
comparatively early examples of the political 
verse that was to link the two cultures of By- 
zantium. 

Mr. Rowland Mainstone's investigation into 
the tympanums of Hagia Sophia could be dis- 
concerting. Three carbon-14 dates have a mean 
of ca. 700 A.D. (+ 120-80), which, together with 
examination of the masonry, suggests that the 
tympanums were reconstructed after the earth- 
quake of 869. Tliis fits in with the probable 
date of the mosaics, but it makes one wonder 
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about the condition of the dome, if the recon- 
struction was as extensive as the author pre- 
sumes. Professors James Morganstern and Ri- 
chard Stone have a carbon-14 date of 794 A.D. 
(+ 44) associated with the mosaics in the dia- 
konikon of Dereagz in their latest report on 
the church. This suggests that the mosaics and 
the church must probably be dated soon after 
843—that is, if the iconoclast ban really was 
complete in the provinces. Three tiny frag- 
ments of mosaic, which the unwary visitor. to 
the Antalya museum will trip over in a darker 
corner, are described exhaustively; they seem to 
add up to a theophany. Professor Cyril Mango 
provides most useful details on the hitherto 
botched publication of the graffiti in the dome 
of Hagia Sophia, Trebizond, on the Palaiolo- 
gan Infant Cycle in the Chalkoprateia, and on 
the Stone of Deposition in the Pantokrator, 
whose iambic inscription he resurrects. 

The double volume begins with obituaries of 
two Dumbarton Oaks professors: Paul Under- 
wood, whose monument is the work in the Ka- 
riye Camii and elsewhere in Istanbul, and 
Romilly Jenkins, its former director of studies 
and the author of a number of brilliant papers 
in DOP. All Byzantinists and members of 
Dumbarton Oaks will feel their loss. 

ANTHONY BRYER 
University of Birmingham 


Travaux et mémoires. Volume 4. (Centre de 
Recherches d’Histoire et Civilisation Byzan- 
tines.) Paris: Editions E. de Boccard. 1970. Pp. 
526. 


Following the pattern set by its three predeces- 
sors volume 4 of Travaux et mémoires, pub- 
lished by the Centre de Recherches d'Histoire 
et Civilisation Byzantines under the direction 
of Professor Paul Lemerle, continues to be sub- 
divided into several main sections. 

The initial mémoire presents a critical edi- 
tion and translation, by the group of scholars 
associated with Professor Lemerle, of the major 
part, albeit not all, of the Greek sources per- 
taining to the Paulician heresy. The subse- 
quent dossier is entirely devoted to Gilbert 
Dagron's investigation of "Les moines et la 
ville. Le monachisme à Constantinople jusqu' 
au concile de Chalcédoine (451)" in which he 
traces the urban, social, and often marginally 
orthodox character of the beginnings of Con- 
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stantinopolitan monasticism, its opposition to 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the capital its 
political role in cooperation with the Alex- 
andrian patriarchs in the Christological contro- 
versies of the fifth century, and the ultimate 
victory of the patriarch of Constantinople over 
this dissident element through its institution- 
alization by the middle of the century. 

Considerably expanded, the études et docu- 
ments include a larger number of relatively 
shorter articles on a variety of subjects than did 
the earlier volumes: J. Grosdidier de Matons's 
extensive study of a pseudohagiographic moral 
treatise, "Les thémes d'édification dans la Vie 
d'André Salos"; the prosopographic clarifica- 
tions of W. Wolska-Conus, “De quibusdam Igna- 
tiis" and D. Papachryssanthou, “Hierissos, 
métropole éphémére au XIVe s."; the systematic 
analysis by Ch. Astruc of the Codex Parisinus 
Graecus 180, "Le livre III retrouvé du Com- 
mentaire de Théodore Méliténiotés sur les 
Évangiles," which he identifies as a compilation 
of earlier patristic material rather than the 
original exegetical treatise it purports to be; 
and P. Schreiner's "Note sur la fondation de 
Monembasie en 582-583,” confirming the early 
existence of the city. As in the past, considerable 
space has been devoted to the publication, trans 
lation, and study of hitherto unfamiliar sources: 
J. Lefort's "Prooimion de Michel neveu de 
larchevéque de Thessalonique, didascale de 
l'Évangile,” one of a group of Prooimia of which 
a general study is planned; J. Gouillard's val- 
uable identification of the Letter of the patri- 
arch of Constantinople to the bishop of Larissa, 
"Une source grecque du Sinodik de Boril: la 
lettre inédite du patriarche Cosmas," as both a 
new link between the Byzantine and Bulgarian 
worlds and a source on Neo-Paulician-Bogomil 
theology; and finally, M. Balard's detailed ac- 
count of the disappointing Genoese campaign 
of 1351-52, "À propos de la bataille du Bos- 
phore: l'expédition génoise de Paganino Doria 
à Constantinople," to which he appends the log 
of one of the Genoese galleys, as well as other 
records, and in which he stresses the support 
received by the Genoese from the Turkish emirs 
and the incommensurate expense of the expedi- 
tion in lost ships and lives, as well as in ex- 
traordinary taxation at home. 

The usual bibliographical survey, I. Soxlin's 
useful "Bulletin des publications en langues 
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slaves: recherches soviétiques sur l'histoire by- 
zantine," begun in volume 2 of this series, has 
now been extended to 1968. To these familiar 
divisions, the present volume adds the new 
rubrics: epigraphica, containing J.-P, Soldini's 
brief “Notes sur quelques inscriptions de 
Chypre,” and Informations, with G. Dagron 
and J. Lefort’s still briefer but valuable “Mis- 
sions au Mont-Athos” concerning the commu- 
nities of Esphigmenou and Russikon and attest- 
ing once again the alarming state of the latter 
foundation. 

The excellence of the specialists responsible 
for Travaux et mémoires, under the leadership 
of Professor Lemerle, is beyond enhancement, 
and the present volume continues the now 
firmly established tradition of scrupulous and 
original scholarship characterizing this series. 
The critical edition of the Greek Paulician 
sources with their multiple problems fills a 
long-standing lacuna, as does their translation 
into a Western language, albeit Russian ver- 
sions of the so-called Histories of Peter of Sicily 
and the Patriarch Photius had been made by 
H. Bartikyan in his Istochniki dlia izucheniia 
istorii pavlikianskogo dvizheniia (Erevan, 
1961). Of particular interest are the various 
versions of Paulician Abjuration Formulae 
given by Jean Gouillard, and, in general, fu- 
ture studies must unquestionably base them- 
selves on all of these texts, 

Until the announced publication of Profes- 
sor Lemerle’s more extensive commentary on 
these sources in his forthcoming history of Pau- 
licianism in Asia Minor (see page 2), the pres- 
ent work must be considered in some sense pre- 
liminary. Certain questions remain still: 
for example, the reason for the acceptance of 
the much attacked Histories attributed to Peter 
of Sicily and the Patriarch Photius, despite 
their contradictions and inaccuracies, as au- 
thentic sources rather than as compilations (see 
page 94). Despite the editor’s statement that 
only the “fundamental” Greek sources on the 
Paulicians are included (p. 1),-the selective na- 
ture of the present edition might have been 
made clearer, and some discussion of the basis 
for the selection would be welcome. Are the 
Logoi that follow the Histories to be elimi- 
nated as irrelevant? What of the notices in the 
Chronicles, not only the debated passages in the 
alternate versions of George the Monk (which 
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are discussed though not published) but the 
complementary historical notices found in the 
Basileia of Genesius and the Continuator of 
Theophanes? Should there not be some men- 
tion of the existence of the Letter of the Patri- 
arch Theophylakt to Tsar Peter of Bulgaria 
even though the excellent edition of 1. Dujtev, 
"L'epistole sui Bogomili del Patriarca Constan- 
tinopolitano Teofilatto,” in volume 2 of 
Melanges Eugene Tisserant (Vatican City, 
1964) is available? It is to be hoped also that a 
parallel edition of the Armenian sources with- 
out which any study of Paulicianism must re- 
main dangerously distorted will complete the 
present publication. Even at this preliminary 
stage, however, a major contribution to Pauli- 
cian history has been made through the final 
establishment of the manuscript histories and 
the texts of a number of crucial sources. This 


solid beginning makes us await with all the 


more impatience the complementary appear- 

ance of Professor Lemerle's promised synthesis. 
NINA G. GARSOÍAN 
Columbia University 


ROBERT BROWNING. Justinian and "Theodora. 
New York: Praeger Publishers. 1971. Pp. 272. 
$15.00. 


Although there are already many books for the 
general reader on the reign of Justinian and 
Theodora, Robert Browning's biography is a 
valuable addition to the list. The general out- 
lines of this portrait of Justinian and his con- 
sort are not new, but here the sources for the 
reign are analyzed thoughtfully to provide a 
detailed narrative written in a compelling 
style. The author has attempted “to depict the 
events as they may have appeared to the em- 
peror himself,” and it is the personalities of 
Justinian, Theodora, and the men who served 
them that interest Browning rather than the 
institutions of the sixth century. 

Any student of Justinian must deal with the 
fact that the fullest contemporary description 
of the emperor's reign comes from the vitriolic 
Secret History of Procopius. Like other modern 
scholars, Browning has used the information 
given by Procopius without adopting his view- 
point. In this biography Justinian emerges as a 
flexible and effective autocrat, and Theodora 
as an intelligent and loyal partner to the em- 
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peror. In one of the most interesting sections of 
the book the various officials appointed by Jus 
tinian are vividly portrayed, and the choice of 
men as unexpected and talented as Narses and 
john the Cappadocian is shown as one indica- 
tion of Justinian’s skill as a ruler. Browning's 
final assessment of Justinian's reign is a favora- 
ble one. As other historians have concluded, 
the emperor's program of reconquest and his 
attempts to bring about Church unity must be 
viewed as a single plan for restoration that 
grew out of concepts shared by Justinian’s con- 
temporaries. These ideas made the continuity 
of the Christian empire a central part of the 
pattern of history, in which its divine mission 
could hardly be accomplished if the empire it- 
self no longer existed or if Christianity re- 
mained divided. Thus Justinian's wars were 
not grandiose schemes, but part of a theory 
that was always central to the empire. Nor 
could Justinian have foreseen the new inva- 
sions that were to destroy his restored empire. 
The greatest weakness in the book is its exclu- 
sion of the study of the institutions with which 
justinian had to work. The difficulties of the 
Italian campaign, as recent scholars have 
shown, cannot be understood without a consid- 
eration of Justinian's armies themselves. Simi- 
larly, can financial and domestic policy be ex- 
plained without a more thorough analysis of 
the economic and social structure of the time? 
In spite of these limitations, this is a fine narra- 
tive. It would make a good introduction to the 
study of Justinian’s reign. The many illustra- 
tions from sixth-century art are a real addition 
to the work. 

DOROTHY DE F. ABRAHAMSE 

California State College, 

Long Beach 
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FRANK.D. PRAGER and GUSTINA SCAGLIA. Brunel- 
leschi: Studies of His Technology and Inven- 
tions. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 1970. Pp. 
xiii 152. $10.00. 


PAOLO Rossi. Philosophy, Technology, and the 
Arts in the Early Modern Era. Translated by 
SALVATOR ATTANASIO. Edited by BENJAMIN NEL- 
son. (Torchbook Library Edition.) New York: 
Harper and Row. 1970. Pp. xii, 194. Cloth $6.00, 


paper $2.95. 
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The two books under consideration, have as 
their common theme the role of technology in 
early modern Europe. Aside from this similar- 
ity of theme they are quite different in focus 
and content. Prager and Scaglia write about 
Filippo Brunelleschi, a Florentine who con- 
tributed to the development of technology in 
the quattrocento through his machines and his 
triumphs in structural engineering achieved in 
the Duomo. Rossi's book, translated into Eng- 
lish by Salvatore Attanasio, approaches the 
question of the changing relationship between 
science as contemplation and science as action 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He 
concludes that men who combined thought 
and action, from Bernard Palissy to Galileo 
Galilei, helped to elevate the workshop to an 
important and dignified position in scientific 
advancement. 

The first book contains some useful and illu- 
minating material on the quarrel between the 
Gothic architects and the classical artists in 
Florence concerning the style of the cathedral, 
which was moving ponderously toward comple- 
tion in the late trecento. There is also a chap- 
ter on Brunelleschi as patentee and contractor 
that discloses an early attempt to protect an in- 
vention for personal profit. One wishes that 
these carefully researched and well-written in- 
sights had been presented in the context of a 
more objective evaluation of the subject. Bru- 
nelleschi's position in Renaissance art and 
technology is probably secure enough without 
gratuitous assertions claiming him to be "one 
of the great developers of Gothic building, the 
principal founder of the Renaissance, and an 
important forerunner of modern structural de- 
sign and analysis." The authors, at their best 
in relating Brunelleschi's technical contribu- 
tions, are less convincing when they move into 
analysis of the merits and authenticity of their 
subject's achievements. 

Rossi's book is a thoughtful appraisal of one 
aspect of the quarrel of the ancients and mod- 
erns that exercised so many minds in early 
modern times. He is successful in suggesting 
that sixteenth-century figures such as Robert 
Norman, Luis Vives, Rabelais, and Vesalius 
brought observation and practical knowledge 
to an elevation that allowed for a fruitful con- 
junction of the theoretical and empirical in the 
advancement of science. The author also does 
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creditable work in a chapter on the seven- 
teenth century in which he suggests that the 
battle had by then been won by the spiritual 
descendants of the great sixteenth-century in- 
tellectual warriors. 

In a chapter devoted to “The Idea of Scien- 
tific Progress" Rossi makes a significant contri- 
bution when he asserts that theories of science 
acquired the concepts of accumulation of 
knowledge and collaboration in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. He is not entirely 
successful, however, in his attempt to establish 
a logical connection between these two ideas 
and the notion of the inevitability of progress. 
The author should not be blamed for the fact 
that a generally adequate translation falters at 
certain points in this chapter and in a related 
appendix. Thus passages that seemed to be in- 
sightful in the 1962 Italian edition appear con- 
fusing and even misleading in the English ver- 
sion. This is particularly true where Rossi is 
dealing with ideas that cannot properly be ren- 
dered as “progress,” “pragmatism,” or “utility.” 

Both of these books make a contribution to 
knowledge—the one because it elaborates the 
inventiveness of a Renaissance artist, the other 
because it reminds us again that reflection 
without observation and action is sterile. 

LARRY D. HYBERTSON 
Pasadena College 


NICOLE PEREMANS. Érasme et Bucer d'aprés leur 
correspondance. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, 
Number 194.) Paris: Société d'Éditions “Les 
Belles Lettres." 1970. Pp. 162. 


There has been, as Nicole Peremans observes, a 
need for study of the relations between Eras- 
mus and the Strasbourg reformer Martin 
Bucer. As often happens in such cases, her 
study of Erasmus's conflicts with Bucer and the 
Strasbourg Protestants appeared in the same 
year as Friedhelm Kruger's Bucer and. Erasmus 
(1970), a study of Erasmus’s influence on Bu- 
cer's intellectual development. Peremans's con- 
clusions are sound if not novel; readers will 
not be surprised to find that the old Erasmus 
was irritable and that personal grievances ob- 
truded in his controversial writings. On points 
of detail she has fresh observations. 'That Bucer 
was the author of the Epistola Apologetica 
(1530), a reply to Erasmus's Epistola contra 
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Pseudoevangelicos (1529), has long been sus- 
pected but can now be affirmed with some con- 
fidence. She notes, as no one else has, that 
Bucer virtually admits that the reformer Kon- 
rad Pellican had sought to have pressure ex- 
erted on Erasmus by the city council of Basel. 
This circumstance might shed new light on 
Erasmus's important letter to that body during 
the Eucharistic controversy. But the principal 
defect of Peremans's work is that she does not 
pause for analysis of the issues raised in her 
narration. One wonders, for example, whether 
Bucer was correct in maintaining that Erasmus 
had at one time argued against the death pen- 
alty for heresy. Elsewhere Bucer replies to Eras- 
mus's charge that Protestants quoted his writ- 
ings out of context: did not St. Paul quote an 
inscription out of context for his sermon on 
the Areopagus? The interesting thing about 
this passage, which Peremans fails to observe, is 
that Erasmus himself frequently used the same 
argument to justify “dissimulation” for a good 
purpose. What Bucer learned from Erasmus is 
perhaps a more fruitful topic than their mani- 
fest disagreement. 

JAMES D. TRACY 

University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis 


KARL JOSEF SEIDEL. Frankreich und. die deutschen 
Protestanten: Die Bemühungen um. eine re- 
ligiöse Konkordie und die französische Bünd- 
nispolitik in den Jahren 1534/35. (Reforma- 
tionsgeschichtliche Studien und Texte, Number 
102.) Münster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 1970. Pp. 191. DM 34. | 


Karl Josef Seidel has produced a valuable 
study of relations between German Protestants 
and France in 1534-35. The specific focus is an- 
nounced in the subtitle, Die Bemúhungen um 
eine religiöse Konkordie und die französische 
Bündnispolitik in den Jahren 1534/35. 

The stage is set by a description of France's 
international position between 1529 and 1584 
and the growing receptivity to the possibility 
of improved relations with the German Protes- 
tant states. If a colloquy could lead to some 
modus vivendi on the religious question, politi- 
cal and military alliance against the emperor 
seemed at least a possibility. Various position 
papers were exchanged, most important of 
which was Melanchthon's Consilium ad. Gallos, 
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moderate in tone and optimistic in its hopes 
for an irenic agreement on essentials. 

In letters and memoranda from Melanch- 
thon, Bucer, Bullinger, Hedios, Chelius, My- 
conius, Zwick, Blarer, Luther, and the Du Bel- 
lay brothers we discover not only different 
opinions but also the importance of differing 
emphases, of how a statement is understood 
and summarized, and of the havoc created by 
distortion. Taking full advantage of the 
printed sources, Seidel has provided an instruc- 
tive account of a complex interchange of ideas 
during a brief period of “thaw.” 

Repeatedly he illustrates the interplay be- 
tween the discussion of theological questions 
and the surrounding political realities. “The 
"affaire des placards" in 1534 had regrettable 
effects on the mind of Francis I. And John 
Frederick of Saxony's refusal to allow Melanch- 
thon to go to Paris for face-to-face discus- 
sions well-nigh destroyed all possibility of suc- 
cessful negotiations, 

Earlier treatments of the story tended to 
treat the matter very briefly or to discuss only 
one aspect of it. What Seidel has now done is 
to re-examine the topic, pull the relevant mate- 
rial together, and set the whole complex series 
of exchanges within the necessary political and 
diplomatic context. In many respects it is a 
model study—manageable yet significant. It 
will be of interest not only to modern ecume- 
nists but also to anyone wishing to understand 
the international currents and crosscurrents of 
the Reformation. 

DAVIS BITTON 
University of Utah 


JACOB KATZ. Jews and Freemasons in Europe, 
1723—1939. Translated from the Hebrew by 
LEONARD OsCHRY. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 293. $11.00. 


Jacob Katz's study of Freemasons and Euro- 
pean Jews is important in its own right. It is 
important as well, however, for the knowledge 
it brings to our understanding of the develop- 
ment of religious toleration, anti-Semitism, and 
Western European assimilation of Jews, who 
enjoyed formal equality in the eyes of the 
law after the French Revolution. 

Almost from their start in England in the 
early eighteenth century, the Freemasons incor- 
porated elements of natural religion and reli- 
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gious toleration into their constitution. Influ- 
enced by deism they held that “a Mason is 
obliged [only] to obey the moral Law..., that 
religion in which all Men agree" (quoted in 
Katz, p. 14). In 1786, however, only four years 
after the first Jew was initiated into the Lon- 
don lodge, the Freemasons qualified their man- 
date of universal religion. Members, they now 
maintained, must henceforth conform to "the 
Christian usages of each Country." For all 
that—or possibly because of that— Masonic 
lodges spread to the Continent, first to Hol- 
land, then to France. 

To participate in Christian lodges Jews often 
had to compromise their religious traditions. 
Nonetheless, the number of Jewish members 
increased, Katz suggests, because membership 
in the lodges brought tangible advantages and 
because many Jews felt that they should emu- 
late their Christian neighbors. “Wie es Chris- 
telt sich, asoy yidelt sich,” they argued. (“As 
things go among the Christians, so they also 
must go among the Jews.”) It should be noted, 
however, that some Jews sought to retain their 
own religious principles within the framework 
of the lodges. (They were least successful in 
England, ironically enough, where religious 
toleration for Masons was first affirmed.) Oth- 
ers, unable to reconcile participation in Chris- 
tian lodges, formed lodges of their own. In any 
case the increase of Jewish members suggests 
that in Western Europe barriers between Jews 
and Christians were softening before 1789. 

But only up to a point. The readiness to ac- 
cept Jews into Western European society was 

‘ not universal. Even Freemasons imposed re- 
strictions upon Jews and, at times, were hostile 
to them—especially in Germany, where Jews 
were systematically excluded, perhaps because 
of völkisch ideas. In general, as legal barriers 
to assimilation broke down, social barriers 
hardened. 

In an important way, then, Jews and Free- 
masons suggests the limitations of assimilation 
in Germany and France, that is, it suggests the 
persistence of anti-Semitism. Paradoxically the 
myth that Jews and Freemasons were plotting 
to control the world continued to persist, espe- 
cially in the incredible Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion. 

Freemasons and Jews, I have already sug- 
gested, is an important study. It suffers, how- 
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ever, from an apparent lack of understanding 
of the relations between Jews and Freemasons 
in nineteenth-century France. For it is here, as 
Norman Cohn reminds us, that the myth of 
Jewish conspiracy gained credibility and was 
first popularized. 

LEON APT 

Iowa State University 


FEDERICO CURATO, editor. Gran Bretagna e Italia 
nei documenti della missione Minto. Second 
Series: 1830-1848. Volume 1 (2r agosto 1847-4 
febbraio 1848); Volume 2 (5 febbraio-12 maggio 
1848). (Fonti per la storia d'Italia. Documenti 
per la storia delle relazioni diplomatiche fra le 
grandi potenze europee e gli Stati italiani, 1814— 
1860. Part 3, Rapporti tra Stati europei.) Rome: 
Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e 
Contemporanea. 1970. Pp. xvii, 374; 336. L. 
5,500 each. 


These two volumes, well edited by Federico 
Curato, have the unique distinction of cover- 
ing the diplomatic roving mission of one man 
and of giving the historian a detailed descrip- 
tion of persons and situations throughout Italy 
on the eve of its revolutions of 1848 and 1849. 
The man with the mission was Gilbert El. 
liot, second earl of Minto, Lord Privy Seal 
in the Russell cabinet. In 1847 and early 
1848 he was sent to Switzerland, Austria, and 
then through the entire length of Italy down 
to Palermo in Sicily and was instructed to send 
back his observations on the Italian political 
scene. He was likewise to discourage an im- 
pending Swiss civil war, an Austrian interven- 
tion in Italy, and the achievement of Italian 
unity. On the positive side he was to encourage 
in Italy moderate monarchical parliamentary 
reforms and civil liberties, obtain the pope's 
help in quieting the Irish clergy, and mediate a 
conflict between Sicily and Naples, His obser- 
vations were of inestimable value to his govern- 
ment and are now to historians of 1848; but 
nearly all the other purposes of his mission 
failed by the end of the year. Count de Bresson 
had had a similar French mission throughout 
all Italy, and he committed suicide in Naples. 
Minto, however, was made of sterner stuff and 
returned home a sadder but a wiser man. 

This two-volume collection contains 365 
pieces of official and private correspondence, in 
the English original text, to and from Lord 
Minto and ninety pages of his diary, which 
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links together the events in the correspond- 
ence. There are letters to and/or from Victoria, 
Prince Albert, Russell, Palmerston, Charles Al- 
bert, and other British diplomats in Italy. The 
selection was made from the Minto papers and 
diary in the National Library of Scotland, from 
the official Foreign Office dispatches and the 
Russell private papers in the Public Record 
Office, from the Palmerston incoming letters in 
the National Register of Archives, and from 
the Royal Archives in Windsor. However, the 
Palmerston outgoing letter copies, in his letter- 
books in the British Museum, were not used. 
An indication of Professor Curato's careful 
preparation is the very small number of typo- 
graphical errors in the English texts. As usual, 
there are excellent inventories and summaries 
at the beginning, helpful explanatory footnotes 
throughout, and an identifying index of per- 
sons at the end. 

LYNN M. CASE 

University of Pennsylvania 


KARL KAUTSKY, JR. August Bebels Briefwechsel 
mit Karl Kautsky. (Quellen und Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte der deutschen und öster- 
reichischen Arbeiterbewegung, New Series, 
Number 2.) Assen: Van Gorcum & Comp. 
N.V. 1971. Pp. Ix, 394. 60.50 gls. 


ROSA LUXEMBURG. Lettres á Karl et Luise Kaut- 
sky. Translated from the German by NADINE 
STCHOUPAK and A. M. BRACKE-DESROUSSEAUX. Pre- 
ceded by L'œuvre et la vie de Rosa Luxemburg, 
by DOMINIQUE DESANTI. (“Collection Hier.") 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1970. 
Pp. Ixiii, 145. 24 fr. 

The correspondence between German Social 
Democracy's leading political practitioner, 
August Bebel and its most prolific Marxist 
theoretician, Karl Kautsky, covering the excit- 
ing and decisive period from 1879 to 1913, 
could hardly fail to be an intriguing and valu- 
able source for the history of European social- 
ism. How Bebel acted and what Kautsky wrote 
in those years often proved to be of crucial sig- 
nificance. Their published correspondence, of 
which more than eighty per cent comes from 
the years following the death of Friedrich Eng- 
els in 1895, complements chronologically the 
prior publication in individual volumes of the 
intense exchange of letters between Engels and 
the inner group of German Social Demo- 
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crats—Bebel, Kautsky, Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
and Eduard Bernstein. Unfortunately, while 
Kautsky faithfully preserved nearly every piece 
of paper he received from Bebel, the latter was 
apparently much less careful, and so of the 306 
items included in this volume only 26 come 
from the pen of Karl Kautsky, to which have 
been added a few written by his wife Luise. As 
a result of the imbalance many nuances of the 
relationship between the skillful political tac- 
tician and the earnest editor of the Neue Zeit 
remain partially hidden. But we can discover 
many details about Bebel—his adept guidance 
of the campaign against Bernstein's revision- 
ism, the care he took in setting the stage for 
the party congresses, the frequency and the na- 
ture of his advice on the policies of the Neue 
Zeit, and his frank and sometimes piercing 
evaluations of fellow socialists. (How deeply he 
and Kautsky distrusted the brilliant and irasci- 
ble Franz Mehring is documented in some pi- 
quant phrases) The letters of the last years 
turn to personal matters as Bebel faced tragedy 
in his own family—the death of his wife in 
1910 and then the severe and prolonged nerv- 
ous collapse of his daughter following the un- 
expected death of her husband early in 1912. 
“I had imagined that the end would be differ- 
ent," Bebel confided sadly to his Marxist com- 
rade in October 1912, though subsequent let- 
ters show that he soon regained the optimistic 
spirit so characteristic of his active life. 

The edition itself meets the high standards 
set by the previous source publications of the 
International Institute for Social History in 
Amsterdam. Although not an academic scholar, 
Karl Kautsky, Jr. has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Social Democratic movement, and 
he has compensated to some degree for the 
missing letters of Karl Kautsky through inform- 
ative notes and the use of direct quotations 
from other sources. In a few instances, noticea- 
bly in the introduction, Kautsky's solicitude 
for his father's reputation is evident but not to 
the detriment of accuracy or balance. For 
other reasons, however, the introduction is dis- 
appointing. The editor has chosen to remain 
close to the texts published in the volume and 
passes over an excellent opportunity to present 
a comparative analysis of Bebel and Kautsky. 

The volume of Rosa Luxemburg's Lettres à 
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Karl et Luise Kautsky is a French translation 
from the original German edition of 1923. Ex- 
cept for the competent introductory essay on 
Luxemburg's life and work by Dominique De- 
santi, the publication adds little of scholarly 
value to the original edition, an English 
translation of which also appeared in 1923. Al- 
though some new annotations have been in- 
cluded, others from the original have been 
omitted, and neither a complete list of the let- 
ters nor an index has been supplied. 

VERNON L. LIDTKE 

Johns Hophins University 


GÉRARD CHOLVY. Géographie religieuse de 
l'Hérault contemporain. Preface by GABRIEL LE 
BRAS. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et 
Sciences humaines de l'Université de Montpel- 
lier, Number 32.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1968. Pp. 518. 39 fr. 


It would be hard to disagree with Gabriel Le 
Bras, the founder of "sociologie religieuse," 
that of all the works in the genre Cholvy's is 
one of the finest. Using hard quantitative 
data he maps out the contemporary patterns 
of religious practice in the department of 
Hérault and then places them convincingly in 
their changing environment—geographic, demo- 
graphic, economic, social, political, and eccle- 
siastical. While concerned primarily with the 
twentieth century he also ranges over the nine- 
teenth century and even into the ancien 
régime, thereby giving the book an unusually 
deep historical perspective. 

The department of Hérault, comprising Med- 
iterranean coastal plains and upland frag- 
ments of the Massif Central, belongs mostly to 
the "pays indifférents à traditions chrétiennes" 
on Boulard's map (though not to the "pays de 
mission”). The centerpiece of the book is an 
analysis of church attendance based on data 
from over 100,000 questionnaires returned by 
those attending Catholic churches on Sunday, 
December 2, 1962. They amounted to only a 
quarter of the eligible Catholic population, but 
the proportion varied according. to age, sex, 
marital status, occupation, education, milieu 
(rural or urban) and region. Many of these 
findings are not surprising but are valuable for 
their precision and comprehensiveness. Other 
data—from  baptisms, ordinations, communi- 
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cants, voting patterns—enrich and qualify the 
picture. In explaining the generally low level 
of religious practice Cholvy underlines eco- 
nomic and social factors in this largely rural 
area, minimizing the adverse effects of the anti- 
Clerical press, state schools, and Protestantism; 
he also blames a reactionary, slow-moving ec- 
clesiastical establishment. In his discussion of 
regional patterns he is especially instructive on 
the western coastal plains, relating religious 
practice to the evolution of large-scale capital- 
ist viticulture, its class conflicts and successive 
waves of immigrants (including many from 
Spain) But with the advance of urbanization 
in recent years, regional influences on religious 
practice appear to be yielding to national ones, 
while religion itself withdraws from the public ' 
to the private sphere. 

Altogether this is one of the most impressive 
studies of a modern French diocese. Its limita- 
tions, which Cholvy acknowledges but does not 
overcome, are chiefly those of the genre. His 
book therefore suffers from a certain lack of in- 
wardness, a neglect of the psychological and 
nonquantifiable dimensions of religion, includ- 
ing superstition and other phenomena of popu- 
lar devotion. Both the merits and the limita- 
tions of the book reflect the present state of the 
social history of religion as it advances from 
the sociographic stage to the truly sociological 
and psychological. 

JAMES OBELKEVICH 
Princeton. University 


DAVID MITCHELL, 1919: Red Mirage. [New York:] 
Macmillan Company. 1970. Pp. 385. $7.50. 


This volume demonstrates both the strengths 
and weaknesses of popular history. It is su- 
perbly written, successfully capturing the hys- 
teria and emotions of a highly emotional time. 
As Mr. Mitchell quite aptly demonstrates, the 
panorama of rebellion and counterrebellion 
that spread across Europe in 1919 literally bog- 
gles the imagination. The task in describing 
this panorama, in relating events across Eu- 
rope—and briefly in the United States and 
Canada—is awesome, and the author is indeed 
to be complimented on his ability to organize 
the incredible diversity of activity into an intel- 
ligible account. The extensive bibliography is 
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annotated with insight and clarity, often giving 
as much of a clue to the author's interpreta- 
tions as does the text itself. The illustrations 
are quite well chosen and serve to illuminate 
further the passions of revolutionary activity. 
Then what is wrong? For one thing Mr. 
Mitchell's publisher has apparently served him 
badly. The total omission of documentation in 
a work full of personal judgments, quotations, 
and many debatable conclusions is unaccepta- 
ble. Perhaps it is the publisher rather than the 
author who is also to blame for such cliché- 


ridden chapter titles as "Don't Count your So-* 


viets.”” More seriously, Mr. Mitchell’s research 
is almost entirely limited to English-Janguage 
sources. While his work in this language has 
been reasonably exhaustive, especially as re- 
gards memoirs, he has nevertheless accepted a 
limitation that forces him to deal with the tip 
of the iceberg rather than the entire move- 
ment. Thus in dealing with the founding of 
the Communist party of Germany, for exam- 
ple, he must draw his conclusions on excerpts 
from English-language works, and these are not 
necessarily the conclusions that might be 
drawn had he access to all of the extant materi- 
als. The same holds for the founding of the 
Comintern and other critical events of 1919. 
This is, in a sum, an extraordinarily well- 
written and intelligently presented book. It is, 
however, by no means definitive history. 
WARREN LERNER 
Duke University 


JAMES BARROS. The League of Nations and the 
Great Powers: The Greek-Bulgarian Incident, 
r925. New York: Oxford University Press. 1970. 
Pp. 143. $6.50. 
This work by Mr. Barros on the Greek-Bulgar- 
ian incident of 1925 is based mainly on re- 
search in British, Greek, Italian, American, 
and League of Nations archives. Most of the 
book deals with a description of the day-by-day 
development of the crisis and its solution. The 
concluding chapter discusses not only why the 
intervention of the League was "successful" in 
this case, but it also generally and rather 
quickly considers how the 1925 incident shows 
the limitations of using international organiza- 
tions like the League and the United Nations 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Mr. Barros is at his very best when he blends 
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together materials from the various archives to 
indicate how the powers, particularly Britain 
and France, became involved in settling the 
crisis. His treatment of the roles o£ the Greek 
and Bulgarian governments is a little less suc- 
cessful, primarily because he really fails to give 
enough background information on the inter- 
nal issues that were helping determine the for- 
eign policies of the two countries. Thus, while 
we are told that Greece under the rule of the 
dictator Pangalos may have needed some out- 
side diversion to turn attention away from in- 
ternal matters, we never fully understand why 
Pangalos persisted so long in following a course 
that obviously alienated foreign statesmen who 
could have been friendly to Greece. Nor are we 
adequately informed about Bulgaria. We learn 
correctly that the Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization (IMRO) had great power over 
the Bulgarian government; but, we do not find 
out sufficiently how IMRO may have helped 
influence Bulgaria's foreign policy. There is 
one particularly intriguing question raised 
about Bulgarian reaction to the clash with 
Greece. Mr. Barros mentions that in October 
1925, as the crisis was in its very first stages, the 
Bulgarian government proposed that Yugosla- 
via join in "an immediate military alliance, 
with a view to combined action against the 
Greeks, the joint spoils to be the port cities of 
Salonika, Kavala, and Alexandroupolis" (p. 
17). The reader may well ask how the Bulgar- 
ian leaders, whose country was heavily demili- 
tarized by terms of the Treaty of Neuilly, 
could feel able to make any offer with a view 
toward wresting from Greece three of its most 
important northern centers. 

The above observations are not meant to de- 
tract from the general usefulness of this study; 
they are indications of areas that still need elu- 
cidation. Mr. Barros has in the main presented 
a very competent account of an event in his- 
tory that heretofore had not received enough 
attention from scholars. 

GEORGE J. MARCOPOULOS 
Tufts University 


RICHARD GLEN EAVES. Henry VIIPs Scottish Di- 
plomacy, 1513-1524: England’s Relations with 
the Regency Government of James V. (Exposi- 
tion-University Book.) New York: Exposition 
Press. 1971. Pp. 197. $6.50. 
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In spite of its title the focus of this book is on 
Scotland and its international relationships 
during the period when John Stuart, duke of 
Albany, a Frenchman in all but descent, was 
regent for the young James V. Dr. Eaves is es- 
pecially interested in describing “the compli- 
cated diplomacy by which Scotland preserved 
her independence,” and he has presented his 
gleanings from the available printed sources 
with great thoroughness. This is undoubtedly 
the definitive account of the subject, yet it is 
flawed by several of the deficiencies frequently 
attending dissertations. While the style is 
straightforward, it is nevertheless dull, often re- 
petitious, heavily footnoted, and very detailed, 
and it contains a minimum of interpretation. 
One wishes for more elucidation of the basic 
motives and goals, as opposed to the moves, of 
the principals; one looks in vain for some dis- 
cussion of Scotland's real position in interna- 
tional affairs or an evaluation of the extent to 
which the Scots themselves actually controlled 
their situation. Perhaps the most fundamental 
unexamined issue is whether Scotland's con- 
tinuing independence at this time was the re- 
sult of Scottish (or French) diplomacy at all. 
Was Henry VIII ever prepared to pay the price 
in men, money, and attention necessary fof a 
successful "annexation" of Scotland? It seems 
to be at least an open question. One can agree 
that the documents tell "an ugly story of Eng- 
lish aggression and meddling in Scotland's do- 
mestic affairs," but was the French record sub- 
stantially better? Dr. Eaves's findings do not 
significantly alter the picture of the period 
given in such standard general accounts as Gor- 
don Donaldson's Scotland: James V to James 
VII (1965). 

J. WILSON FERGUSON 

Russell Sage College 


ROY STRONG. T'udor & Jacobean Portraits. Vol- 
ume 1, Text; Volume 2, Plates. (National Por- 
trait Gallery.) London: H.M. Stationery Office; 
distrib. by Pendragon House, Redwood City, 
Calif, 1969. Pp. xiv, 390; 693 plates. $48.00 the 
set, postpaid. 


KATHERINE S. VAN EERDE. Wenceslaus Hollar: 
Delineator of His Time. Charlottesville: Univer- 
sity Press of Virginia for the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 1970. Pp. ix, 122. $15.00. 


Both of these works should encourage histori- 
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ans of Tudor and Stuart England to use art 
and the evidence associated with it in their re- 
search and lectures. Unlike treatises on attribu- 
tion and other technical problems and unlike 
many of the tributes to great country houses 
and their contents, these books help make the 
artistic evidence of these reigns accessible and 
pertinent to general history. 

Tudor & Jacobean Portraits catalogs all the 
portraits in the National Portrait Gallery down 
to 1625, where Piper's catalog of 1963 takes up 
(the Gallery's portraits of pre-Tudor subjects 
are included; for example, a silver penny ca. 
887 depicting Alfred). Designing the work “pri- 
marily as a working tool for students of the pe- 
riod regardless of the field in which they are ac- 
tive," Strong has made it "an index of faces," 
with the portraits arranged alphabetically by 
names of the sitters. Strong refers those con- 
cerned with developments in painting during 
the period to his own work, T'his Time's Pencil 
(apparently this is a projected but abandoned 
title for his The English Icon: Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Portraiture (London, 1969]). 

Volume 1, the text, contains more than the 
usual data about the portraits in the Gallery. 
Biographies of the sitters are reprinted from 
the Concise Dictionary of National Biography; 
up-to-date biographies might have been worth 
the extensive space these reprints take. Con- 
temporary descriptions of the appearance of 
the sitters are given, too. Strong also discusses 
the portraits in relation to the total iconogra- 
phy of the sitter, and he considers not only the 
portraits in the Gallery but those elsewhere. A 
section on groups appears after the last main 
entry and then two appendixes on recent ac- 
quisitions. All of this data (with the bibliogra- 
phy) arranged by sitter, make this volume, in 
conjunction with volume 2, the excellent 
"working tool" that Strong planned. 

Volume 2 contains black-and-white plates, at 
least one for each of the Gallery's portraits en- 
tered in volume 1, and also reproductions of 
the principal portraits in other collections dis- 
cussed in the iconography paragraphs men- 
tioned above. There are, in addition, eight 
attractive plates in color, seven of them in vol- 
ume 1 and one as frontispiece to volume 2; not 
referred to in the text, they duplicate the 
blackand-white reproductions. Although this 
"index" shows primarily faces, the background 
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often depicts much else of importance in 
Tudor and Stuart history. 

Hollar (1607-77), a Bohemian topographical 
etcher and draftsman, traveled extensively on 
the Continent, joined the suite of the earl of 
Arundel, the great collector, in 1636, and there- 
after lived most of his life in England. Work- 
ing for noblemen and gentlemen, the royal 
family, and publishers, Hollar produced a wide 
range of attractive work, much of it still surviv- 
ing. Those wanting information about build- 
ings, landscapes, important men, costume of 
persons of high and low degree, ships, and fa- 
mous events are likely to find at least part of 
what they want in Hollar. Van Eerde, weaving 
together "the scanty facts concerning the artist 
and the information given us by his works," 
has not notably advanced our knowledge of 
him, but she has produced an attractive guide 
to his works. By placing reproductions along- 
side her narrative of his life and of the great 
events of his time, she makes evident to teach- 
ers and students the resources that Hollar 
brings to us for study of seventeenth-century 
England and the Continent and especially how 
such an artist was patronized. Except for the 
inconvenient placing of the notes at the end of 
each chapter, the book is very handsomely pro- 
duced. 

Historians of Tudor and Stuart England can 
get great pleasure and much help in their 
teaching, perhaps also in their research, from 
these volumes. 

WALTER L. WOODFILL 
University of California, 
Davis 


DAVID UNDERDOWN. Pride's Purge: Politics in the 
Puritan Revolution. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 424. $15.25. 

This study of Pride's Purge contains an origi- 
nal interpretation of the manner in which that 
historic episode took place and its meaning in 
relationship to the Puritan revolution as a 
whole. Underdown has sought to demonstrate 
that it was less a deliberate act of policy on the 
part of Puritan idealists than the result of a 
shift in party alignment in the Long Parlia- 
ment that permitted the radicalism in the New 
Model Army, the Levellers, and the sects to 
find vent in December 1648 and January 1649. 
Working from J. H. Hexters and Valerie 
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Pearl’s findings he insists that there existed in 
parliament after 1645 a middle group whose 
members cooperated with a small number of 
radicals to form the Independent party. The 
role of the middle group was pivotal. Its deci- 
sion to go with the Presbyterians at the time of 
the Treaty of Newport broke up the Independ- 
ent party, and with its collapse went the last 
hope of parliamentary control of the New 
Model Army. 'The sequel was revolution in the 
form of Pride's Purge and the death of Charles I. 

If the purge is to be explained in these terms 
it is no surprise that the Rump government 
that followed is described as lacking the revolu- 
tionary impetus to carry out a thoroughgoing 
revolution. An essentially conservative body, so 
Underdown believes, its members had little in- 
terest in further change after the King's death 
and the destruction of the House of Lords. In 
four main areas of policy—religion, law, social 
reform, and parliamentary reform—little was 
accomplished unless the army applied pressure. 
In these years Cromwell was thinking in terms 
reminiscent of the middle group in the Long 
Parliament that foreshadowed the main lines 
of the Protectorate. "In the end," Underdown 
concludes, "the typical Rumper was not the de- 
termined Commonwealthsman, not Edmund 
Ludlow or Henry Ireton. It was not even 
Oliver Cromwell It was Bulstrode White- 
locke.” 

This estimate of Pride’s Purge is likely to 
dominate historical scholarship during the 
foreseeable future. But some questions are 
bound to arise about Underdown's treatment 
of political ideology, which in turn has influ- 
enced his description of the political complex- 
ion of the Long Parliament. It has shaped in 
key places the tone of his commentary. What 
he has failed to do is to consider the impor- 
tance of the theory of mixed monarchy, which 
was prevalent in the late years of the Puritan 
revolution. It had grown out of Charles I's 
highly influential answer to the Nineteen Prop- 
ositions, and among its advocates were Nathan- 
iel Fiennes, William Prynne, and Whitelocke— 
all of them conspicuous in Underdown's ac- 
count. Since the theory subverted the idea of 
kingship that prevailed before the Puritan rev- 
olution, it is difficult to view its advocates as 
conservative in the way that Underdown does. 
This is not to deny that Leveller doctrine was 
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more radical if a greater degree of democracy is 
the test but rather to insist that the advocates 
of mixed monarchy were themselves the prod- 
uct of a farreaching ideological revolution ac- 
tuall more dangerous to the Stuart kingship 
than Leveller teachings. It had penetrated the 
establishment in a fashion simply not true of 
Leveller ideology. The failure to recognize that 
this was the case lessens the value of this im- 
portant book. 

CORINNE COMSTOCK WESTON 

Herbert H. Lehman College, 

City University of New York 


SHEILA LAMBERT. Bills and Acts: Legislative Pro- 
cedure in Eighteenth-Century England. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 
246. $13.00. 

Historians of eighteenth-century England have 
good reason to be grateful to Miss Sheila Lam- 
bert. Several years ago she compiled a valuable 
list of House of Commons sessional papers for 
the first half of the century. And in this book, 
which complements the recent fine study of the 
House of Commons by P. D. G. Thomas, she 
provides further expert help with another tan- 
gled problem: how legislation was prepared 
and passed in tbe eighteenth-century parlia- 
ment. The book springs from and centers on 
the work of Robert Harper, an attorney who 
for thirty years after 1732 was a leading drafts- 
man of and agent for private legislation. Miss 
Lambert has discovered (the kind of discovery 
that only comes with long familiarity with the 
source material that his working papers 
formed the basis of the British Museum's 
collection of private bills before 1767; her fur- 
ther discovery of Harper's own manuscript in- 
dexes to these papers in Lincoln's Inn makes 
the Museum's collection much more accessible 
than hitherto. Miss Lambert uses Harper's ca- 
reer as a springboard from which to discuss 
changes in parliamentary procedure over the 
course of the century, the role of private drafts- 
men and agents in getting legislation through 
parliament, and the work of the clerks of the 
House of Commons and of government depart- 
ments like the "Treasury. Though Robert Har- 
per specialized in estate bills—the unsettling of 
settled estates—Miss Lambert ranges far out- 
side this area and describes the procedures in- 
volved in the preparation and passage of other 
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legislation, including enclosure and local bills 
of all kinds. Her careful discussion of the 
stages of procedure, the changes in the printing 
of legislation over the century, the dangers of 
using printed bills as though they invariably 
represent the legislation as passed, and many 
other cognate matters will be of the very great- 
est benefit—not least to those whom the book 
encourages to exploit the vast amount of social 
and economic material in parliamentary 
sources. 

J. M. BEATTIE 

University of Toronto 


J. P. P. HIGGINS and SIDNEY POLLARD, editors, with 
the assistance of J. E. GINARLIs. Aspects of 
Capital Investment in Great Britain, 1750-1850: 
A Preliminary Survey. (Report of a conference 
held at the University of Sheffield, 5-7 January 
1969.) London: Methuen and Company; distrib. 
by Barnes and Noble, New York. 1971. Pp. 200. 
39.50. 

With support from the Social Science Research 
Council, Professor Pollard has recruited a team 
of assistants to sift through public accounts 
and business records relating to every sector of 
the economy in order to measure capital forma- 
tion in Britain during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. To achieve "better co-ordination among 
all the participants" and to ensure by "consen- 
sus rather than by fiat" that the results of the 
separate studies can ultimately be combined 
into a single series, a conference of work in 
progress was held at the University of Sheffield 
in January 196g. The six papers presented on 
that occasion together with edited summaries 
of the discussions form the contents of this vol- 
ume. 

In their introduction the editors conserva- 
tively assess the benefits derived from such 
workshop sessions as a form of quality control. 
The first two contributors discuss appropriate 
theoretical guidelines for the project; Mr. J. 
Hibbert reviews modern national accounting 
practices, and Dr. C. H. Feinstein describes his 
recently published estimates of gross capital 
formation for the period 1856-1913, to which 
Pollard's series will be related. The remaining 
papers contain accounts of research actually 
done or planned for different sectors of the 
economy. Most of Dr. S. D. Chapman's paper 
on investment in the cotton industry has al- 
ready appeared in the Economic History Re- 
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view (“Fixed Capital Formation in the British 
Cotton Industry, 1770-1815,” 23 [1970]: 
285-66). Using insurance company records and 
the concept of the representative firm he con- 
cludes that "the cost of fixed capital invest- 
ment in the initial period of 'take-off' in cotton 
was very modest." Because their research is less 
advanced the contributions of Mr. J. E. Ginar- 
lis on roads and canals, Mr. Robert Craig on 
shipping, and Dr. B. A. Holderness on agricul- 
ture center on the pitfalls of interpreting 
sources, the scarcity of evidence, and the conse- 
quent problems of constructing long-run time 
series. Most of the discussion concentrates on 
the difficulties of sampling, using proxy figures, 
allowing for obsolescence, constructing index 
numbers, and defining capital assets. And since 
the estimates of the dominant agricultural sec- 
tor are expected to be "among the weakest and 
most doubtful series in the project," additional 
complications are bound to occur at a later 
stage in moving to larger aggregates. Yet de- 
spite such obstacles and notwithstanding the 
fact that housing and industries other than cot- 
ton receive only passing mention, these prog- 
ress reports offer grounds for cautious opti- 
mism about the outcome, providing the team 
can agree on accounting categories and proce- 
dures appropriate to the evidence. 

GORDON RIMMER 

University of New South Wales 


w. S. LEWIS et al, editors. Horace Walpole's 
Correspondence with Sir Horace Mann and Sir 
Horace Mann the Younger. Volumes g-11. (The 
Yale Edition of Horace Walpole's Correspon- 
dence, Volumes 25-27.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. 685; Ixii, 546; 547-1113. 
$17.50 each. 


With these three volumes the Yale edition of 
the correspondence between Horace Walpole 
and Sir Horace Mann is now complete. For 
good measure there are a few letters to Wal 
pole from Mann's nephew, several appendixes, 
and finally the index to all their letters and the 
appendixes. 

The availability of both sides of a corre- 
spondence, always desirable, is especially ad- 
vantageous in this case, for the two principal 
correspondents were, geographically and in 
their immediate concerns, far removed from 
each other. Until his death in 1786 Mann re- 
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mained as diplomatic representative at the 
court of the grand duke of Tuscany. His view 
encompassed the affairs of Europe. Walpole ob- 
served the world from London or Strawberry 
Hill. Yet their mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy and their interest in each other's letters 
never failed. 

The subjects of the later correspondence are 
essentially the same as earlier: politics, diplo- 
macy, culture, friends, and society in the nar- 
row sense. But times had changed. New topics 
absorbed the correspondents' attention. These 
were the closing years of the American war and 
the conflicts stemming from it. There was un- 
rest at home and in other parts of the Empire. 
Walpole had long since abandoned his seat in 
Parliament, and he went about less often, but 
his home in Berkeley Square was, in his words, 
"a little coffee-house” where his visitors 
brought the latest news, which he relayed to 
his friend in Florence (9:371). 

With the war came additional responsibili- 
ties for Mann. Both correspondents longed for 
peace. Walpole frankly deplored the policies 
that had plunged England into war and ever 
heavier debt. He often recalled his father's 
motto, Quieta non movere, He distrusted the 
influence of the Crown and in 1782 hoped that 
changes in the administration would result in 
"the recovery of the constitution" (9:262). He 
saw no need for electoral or civil service reform. 

The style of the correspondence changed 
somewhat. Both men grew philosophical. Wal- 
pole's letters are marked by an even greater 
wealth of anecdotes, historical and literary al- 
lusions, and a charming ability to poke fun at 
himself as well as others. Whom is he mocking 
when he writes: "At first I thought myself 
grown deaf when with young people, but per- 
ceived that I understood my contemporaries 
though they whispered" (9: 22)? 

This edition permits posterity, whom Wal- 
pole never forgot, to appreciate more fully the 
historical value of the letters and to savor their 
unique flavor. Anyone interested in the eight- 
eenth century must be grateful to Mr. W. S. 
Lewis and his associates who, as these three vol- 
umes with their wealth of notes and detailed 
index testify, have maintained unflaggingly the 
highest editorial standards. 

DORA MAE CLARK 
Wilson College 
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RICHARD W. DAVIS. Dissent in Politics, 1780-1830: 
The Political Life of William Smith, MP. Lon- 
don: Epworth Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 268. £5.00. 


William Smith (1736-1835) was member of 
Parliament, with some intervals, between 1784 
and 1830 for Sudbury, Camelford, and Nor- 
wich; and from 1805 to 1832 he was chairman 
of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies. A whole- 
sale grocer in the City of London, he lived in 
the days of his prosperity as an opulent gentle- 
man, given to good causes. He was a friend and 
for a time a neighbor of the Clapham sect and 
worked with them against the slave trade and 
slavery. His education had been under Dissent- 
ing auspices, but he had sons at Cambridge. He 
became a theological liberal and joined the 
fashionable congregation started by Theophi- 
lus Lindsey in Essex Street. Dr. Davis says that 
he had the "catholicity of eighteenth-century 
dissent," rather than the sect spirit of nine- 
teenth-century Nonconformity. From being a 
follower of Pitt, he became a disciple of Fox, 
as Dr. Davis shows, not because of difference 
about religious tests for public office but be- 
cause of the French Revolution and the war. 
Like Fox, Smith was one of the friends of the 
people, not one of the people. His view of 
instructions by constituents to members of 
Parliament was anything but radical. Dr. Davis 
says that his attitude to the electors of Norwich 
was like that of a headmaster to unruly school- 
boys. Smith, moveover, always preferred behind- 
the-scenes negotiation and management in the 
House to outside demagoguery and piecemeal 
progress—by accepting halfloaves—to losing 
one great campaign for a whole loaf unlikely of 
attainment. In this again Smith was at variance 
with some of his coreligionists. In the nineteenth 
century Aspland and Southwood Smith disliked 
Smith's eighteenth-century Whiggism. Smith 
entered into prominence in the agitations of the 
1780s for the repeal of the test and corporation 
acts, and as chairman of the Dissenting Deputies 
had an important part in the repeal of 1828. 
Dr. Davis also gives interesting accounts of 
Smith's part in the opposition to Sidmouth's 
bill of 1811, in the repeal of the five mile and 
conventicle acts in 1812, and in the Unitarians' 
toleration act of 1813. 

'The Epworth Press is to be praised for put- 
ting the footnotes at the foot of each page and 
for permitting an ordered and useful bibliogra- 
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phy, easy to use. The index could be better. 
Dr. Davis would have found some useful mate- 
rial in the William Smith Papers in the Spencer 
Research Library of the University of Kansas. 
This book, well produced, well documented, 
and readably written, supplements most use- 
fully, and occasionally corrects, the work al- 
ready done in this field by Barlow, Machin, 
Manning, and others. 
R. W. GREAVES 
University of Kansas 


A. S. WOHL et al. The History of Working-Class 
Housing: A Symposium. Edited by sTANLEY D. 
CHAPMAN. [Totowa, N. J.:] Rowman and Little- 
field. 1971. Pp. 307. $16.50. 

This is a difficult book to review. It is in no 
sense a history of working-class housing in 
Great Britain. Rather it is a collection of essays 
of varying length, coverage, and focus, dealing 
with some aspects of working-class housing in 
London, Glasgow, Leeds, Nottingham, Liver- 
pool Birmingham, southeast Lancashire, and 
Ebbw Vale. These essays reflect the authors’ in- 
terests and research pursuits, and with the ex- 
ception of perhaps the last, on Ebbw Vale, they 
are of uniformly high quality; but, put to- 
gether, they do not represent a balanced de- 
scription of housing in Britain at any period, 
much less a history. In reality they are a collec- 
tion of journal articles. 

Certainly it is unfair to criticize a scholarly 
work for not being something else, but one 
could wish to have found rather more vigorous 
editorial supervision of this book. A reader, 
hoping to find an answer to some question of 
his own, may be disappointed, Even within the 
general topic of housing the choice of subjects 
is haphazard: some deal with the economic cir- 
cumstances of housebuilding, some deal with 
working-class architecture, and one, Anthony 
Wohl’s, traces the history of the growing public 
interest in lower-class living accommodations 
in London. 

As a piece of historical scholarship, Wohl's 
article on the housing of the working classes in 
London between 1815 and 1914 has perhaps 
the greatest general interest. Although he deals 
almost exclusively with the last half of this pe- 
riod and is expanding upon his previous work 
concerning the impact of Andrew Mearn's 
pamphlet of 1883, The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
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London, he shows, with careful statistical de- 
tail, the exploding public interest in the do- 
mestic conditions of the laboring classes and 
makes clear again that, despite repeated expres- 
sions of concern and interest from politicians, 
government activity in the field before the 
First World War in fact amounted to nothing. 

The other articles, although useful, are of 
such narrow scope that one would have ex- 
pected to find them in county historical jour- 
nals. The economics of lodginghouse keeping in 
Glasgow or the origins of back-to-back house- 
building in Leeds—deriving not from the 
search for economy but from the configuration 
of fields and footpaths—are of important but 
parochial interest. Perhaps the most unfortu- 
nate result of this excessive concentration, be- 
sides the breakdown in parallel coverage in the 
essays, is the practical absence of any reference 
to the more general national movements con- 
cerned with working-class housing. Octavia 
Hill is scarcely mentioned, nor are the Health 
of Towns Commission, the General Board of 
Health, the Medical Officers of Health, or the 
establishment of the Local Government Board. 
The entire topic of the growing interest in san- 
itary legislation, which affected housing more 
than any other field, is hardly noticed. Only 
Wohl, dealing with London, has much to say 
about urban transportation. 

These remarks are criticisms only in the 
sense that a book of this sort, reflecting a large 
amount of careful work, might have become 
much more than it is. The impact of the Indus- 
trial Revolution on the ordinary people of 
England has grown in the last few years to be a 
major preoccupation of many historians and, 
within this, housing is a central topic. A medi- 
um-sized general history of nineteenth-century 
housing would be of great use. In such a vol- 
ume the monographic work contained in the 
present book would be of significant value, but 
these studies themselves are not such a history. 
Indeed, they demonstrate how much remains 
to be done. 

BENTLEY B. GILBERT 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago 


JOHN HURT. Education in Evolution: Church, 
State, Society and Popular Education, 1800- 
1870. London: Rupert Hart-Davis. 1971. Pp. 
286. £2.50. 
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Historians accept the importance of general el- 
ementary education in the formation of na- 
tional states but neglect its history, while those 
who write on the subject too often are un- 
trained in historical research. John Hurt is a 
political scientist, and he has credentials in ed- 
ucation as well, which may explain wliy he has 
produced one of the few studies of elementary 
education in Britain before the Forster Act of 
1870 that both historians and educators will 
approve. 

The basic assumptions are üncontroversial. 
'The parliamentary decision to support a vol-. 
untary system of elementary education for 
working-class children reflected a growing be- 
lief that a minimum of schooling under reli- 
gious auspices was a better assurance of social 
stability than ignorance. The ultimate compro- 
mise of small matching grants to church 
schools, including nonconformist and Roman 
Catholic, which accepted inspection, reflected 
political realities. Leaving control with local 
school managers while London officials pressed 
for improvement along uniform lines through 
grants that might be reduced by adverse re- 
ports of inspectors was in the Victorian admin- 
istrative tradition. 

The special value of this study grows out of 
research in little-used official papers and min- 
utes, including the reports of inspectors and 
examiners. T'hese civil servants appear às an 
exceptionally welleducated and hard-working 
group, even though appointed under the old 
patronage system. R. R. W. Lingen, who suc- 
ceeded Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth as secretary 
of the Education Department, is revealed as a 
significant influence even though he did not 
appear in the public eye. 'The arrangements by 
which schoolmasters for working-class children 
were drawn from the working class while 
inspectors and examiners came from Oxford 
and Cambridge are considered. The effort to 
raise standards through training colleges and 
the certification of teachers is described as well 
as the effect of "pupil-teachers"—in effect ap- 
prentices—who provided much cheap instruc- 
tion. The circumstances under which women 
came to outnumber men äs teachers are exam- 
ined. Finally much evidence is produced to 
support the author's belief that it was the de- 
velopment of the voluntary system before 1870 
that made the Forster Act workable and fas- 
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tened on Britain the system of class education 
that lasted into the twentieth century. 
FRANCIS H. HERRICK 
Mills College 


NICHOLAS C. EDSALL. The Anti-Poor Law Move- 
ment, 1834-44. Totowa, N. J; Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1971. Pp. viii, 285. $12.00. . 


Mr. Edsall has a sound grasp of the complexi- 
ties of political society in the North of England 
in-his chosen period and a shrewd eye for the 
realities beneath the rhetoric of political con- 
flict. He is an able and perceptive historian 
and writes clearly and succinctly; nevertheless 
his book is less satisfying in its conception 
than in its generally admirable execution. 

The anti-Poor Law “movement” was scarcely 
an entity worthy of extended study in isolation. 
For a couple of years, in 1837-38, resistance to 
the introduction of the New Poor Law became 
the chief focus of radical discontent in the 
North, but it was an issue chosen by those 
already discontented. In the kaleidoscopic his- 
tory of Northern radicalism its place between 
the campaign for factory regulation and for the 
charter is modest enough. Edsall’s careful ac- 
count shows that the agitation against the New 
Poor Law in 1837 gained its apparent strength 
through the coincidence of inept haste on the 
part of the commissioners (lulled in part by 
their equally accidental easy success in the 
south), of economic recession, and of a tempo- 
rary confluence of various Northern suspicions 
of "London" government and its alleged mach- 
inations against traditional local rights. The 
propaganda against the New Poor Law—which 
Edsall rightly finds “very mediocre stuff" —had 
scarcely more relevance to the real problems of 
poor relief than had the inanities of Cobbett in 
1834. It is entirely understandable that the 1834 
act should provide fuel for the fire in radi- 
cal bellies, but even in the North no one died 
to preserve the Old Poor Law. Edsall's analysis 
of local reactions to the commissioners and 
their aggressive assistants reveals the ultimate 
weakness of a movement that might paralyze 
Poor-Law affairs in Huddersfield for a few 
months but could muster only seventeen votes 
for Fielden's repeal motion at Westminster. It 
remains astonishing that so revolutionary a 
piece of legislation should meet so little active 
resistance. . 

In later chapters Edsall gives a brief account 
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of affairs in the Northern unions after 1938, 
when active resistance became passive, and old 
and new systems were alike found wanting in 
the face of industrial unemployment. He 
rightly remarks that the opposition "had no 
more idea than the Poor-Law commissioners of 
how to cope with really severe distress." Unfor- 
tunately his own assessment of the dilemmas 
inherent in the problem of providing a viable 
system of relief in England at this time is 
scarcely adequate either: his opening chapter 
on “The Debate on the New Poor Law" is—by 
his standards—superficial, and it is surely 
anachronistic and pointless to nominate a system 
of insurance as the "obvious alternative" to the 
New Poor Law that nobody had the wit or will 
to adopt. Even if so, why not? His useful ac- 
count of the Northern opponents of the New 
Poor Law must remain only partially satisfying 
without a sharper sense of the significance of 
the innovations against which they were react- 
ing. What were the commissioners in fact 
about, if not to poison paupers and destroy the 
social compact? Edsall shows signs of finding 
the champions of the new law rather more in- 
teresting than his ostensible objects of study, 
and it is a pity he did not widen his canvas fur- 
ther. Reality, not radicalism, defeated the ideo- 
logues of 1834 and taught the commission to 
compromise. 'This book is a good critical study 
of the critics, but what of the work itself? 

J. R- POYNTER 

University of Melbourne 


ROBERT STEWART. The Politics of Protection: 
Lord Derby and the Protectionist Party, 1841— 
r852. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1971. Pp. viii, 240. $12.50. 
W. D. Jones published his biography of the 
fourteenth earl of Derby in 1956, without access 
to Derby's papers. In the early 1960s, however, 
the papers came into Robert Blake's possession, 
where they still remain on loan from the pres- 
ent earl. Blake's Disraeli (1966) used only the 
Disraeli letters in the collection, and his Ford 
Lectures used a few of Derby's copied letters. 
In the meantime Blake permitted Robert Stew- 
art to consult the papers for the years 1841- 
52—having himself begun to prepare the defin- 
itive biography of Derby. 

Stewart's subtitle, Lord Derby and the Pro- 
tectionist Party, 1841-52, is misleading: the 
book is less a biography of Derby in these years 
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than it is a detailed, chronological account of 
top-level party politics. Accordingly Peel tends 
to eclipse Derby, and later Derby shares the 
stage with Bentinck and Disraeli: at the end 
we still know Derby less well than we do the 
others. This is disappointing. At some point in 
the book, a thorough examination of Derby’s 
personality and ideas would have been wel- 
come. He was a puzzling, many-sided, fascinat- 
ing man. As for his ideas Mr. Stewart at one 
point (p. 102) describes him as “intellectually a 
protectionist,” at another (p. 220) remarks on 
his "deep attachment to the landed class" But 
nowhere is Derby's case for protection care- 
fully analyzed, nor is his devotion to the coun- 
tryside—beyond a partiality for bowling over 
rabbits—specifically demonstrated. Some ac- 
count of the great Stanley estates in Lancashire 
where they bestrode both the worlds of corn 
and cotton would have been helpful: how 
much of the Stanley gross income by 1845 was 
nonagricultural? how much of it went back 
into agricultural improvements? what were the 
relations between the Stanleys and their ten- 
ants? 

Generally Mr. Stewart does less well with the 
social and economic context of his political 
narrative than he does with the narrative itself. 
We are told, for example, that "there was 
a deep-seated repugnance to improvement 
among large landowners" (p. 89), which pre- 
sumably helped to shape their protectionist 
outlook. But how many estate accounts have 
been examined in support of this statement? 
The unhappy answer is: very few. One might 
guess that further research will reveal that 
from 1830 onward large landowners were in- 
creasingly ready to pay the cost of estate im- 


provements, keeping the nominal rental fairly | 


stable but turning more and more of it back 
into the farming of the estate. After al], English 
farming was the best in the world. It is not 
likely to have got that way through neglect. 
Even a protectionist like Derby, far from being 
a slovenly farmer, was a conspicuous improver 
on a large scale before 1845. 

It would be unfitting, however, to end this 
review on a querulous note. Mr. Stewart's chief 
object is to tell the story of the breakdown of 
Peel’s party and of the ditherings and fum- 
blings of what was in fact a new party, that of 
Disraeli, Bentinck, and Derby. The relations 
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among these three remarkable men are now 
clearly worked out once and for all. No one 
can now mistake the oddities of Derby's poli- 
tics—nor the acute discomfort be suffered in re- 
straining Bentinck so as not to frighten the 
Peelites whom he eventually decided were Rad- 
icals. Last but not least, Mr. Stewart has pro- 
duced an attractively written book, surprisingly 
so, in view of its origins as a doctoral disserta- 
tion. 

DAVID SPRING 

Johns Hopkins University 


ROY DOUGLAS. The History of the Liberal Party, 
1895-1970. With a foreword by JEREMY THORPE. 
Madison, N. J.: Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xx, 331. $15.00. 


Dr. Roy Douglas has written a book that is as 
much a symptom as a chronicle of the Liberal ` 
party's distress. Like its subject, it staggers on- 
ward from general election to general election, 
losing steam and becoming more and more pe- 
ripheral to the times. Replete with a foreword 
by Jeremy Thorpe, who leads a half dozen Lib- 
eral M.P.'s in the present House of Commons, 
the work is very much an exhortation to the 
party faithful to keep the faith. Perhaps not 
surprisingly, when it is most eloquent as a po- 
litical tract it proves least satisfactory in its his- 
torical judgments. 

Without making altogether clear the signifi- 
cance of the dates that frame his study the au- 
thor attributes his party's repeated misfortunes 
not to Liberalism, but to Liberals. One may re- 
call that G. K. Chesterton reached precisely the 
same conclusion early in the century. Curiously 
enough, those whom Douglas deems responsi- 
ble for the “avoidable mistakes" and other 
inadvertencies that, time and again, nearly ex- 
tinguished the party were not the official lead- 
ers—who get off very lightly indeed—but 
usually their parliamentary whips: T. E. Ellis 
died before he could reconcile the Liberal Im- 
perialists to the leadership of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman; Herbert Gladstone, guilty of 
a "squeamish refusal to strangle the Labour 
Party in its cradle," made possible the emer- 
gence of a rival to the left; Percy Illingworth ate 
an oyster that proved fatal, thereby bringing to 
the whipship John Gulland, whose failure to 
mend the ensuing breach between H. H. As- 
quith and David Lloyd George was fatal in its 
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own right. In the years that followed, a succes- 
sion of whips further embittered relations be- 
tween feuding party leaders. 

By emphasizing the strategic importance of 
the men who ran the party machine Douglas 
helps to restore a balance in Liberal historiog- 
raphy. But, at the same time, he manages the 
dubious feat of reducing Asquith and Lloyd 
George, among others, to two-dimensional fig- 
ures. Lloyd George is blamed essentially for 
conveying an impression of instability and 
shiftiness: there is little attempt to evaluate the 
extent to which this reputation was justified. 
Asquith, more seriously, is faulted for his ten- 
derheartedness toward Labour: in 1918 he pi- 
loted through the Trade Union Act, which al- 
legedly filled Labour coffers; eleven years later 
he stepped aside ("Why he did so must remain 
a mystery") and allowed Ramsay MacDonald 
to form the first Labour government. 'This, 
"the most disastrous single action ever per- 
formed by a Liberal towards his Party," accel. 
erated the drift from Liberalism, which, for all 
its intellectual dynamism, had forfeited the 
chance to be taken seriously as a political force. 

Having once taken Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter to task (wrongly, he now concedes) for 
coquetting with the Tory enemy, Douglas criti- 
cizes Jo Grimond, Thorpe’s predecessor, for at- 
tempting to come to terms with the Socialists. 
There can be no accommodation with other 
parties. Liberals of previous generations, by 
their indulgence toward Labour, served not the 
British worker, certainly not the cause of so- 
cialism, but only the Conservative party. It is 
an interesting thesis, but one that would re- 
quire quite a different book to prove. 

STEPHEN E. KOSS 
Barnard College 


NEVILLE THOMPSON. The Anti-Appeasers: Con- 
servative Opposition to Appeasement in the 
19305. New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. 
Pp. 256. $7.25. 

In most conventional histories of Great Britain 
in the 1980s, a special place is given those few 
members of the Conservative party who were 
alive to the dangers of nazism at an early date 
and who sought to alert the nation to the dan- 
gers represented by Hitler. The Conservative 
“opposition” is generally thought to have been 
led by men like Churchill, Eden, Amery, and 
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Macmillan. The band, while never large, is 
usually represented as having been rather de- 
liberate in its efforts to correct the mistaken 
policies of Stanley Baldwin and Neville Cham- 
berlain. | 

Not the least of the accomplishments of Ne- 
ville Thompson’s book is to cast doubt on this 
traditional portrayal of the period. Thompson 
demonstrates conclusively that antiappease- 
ment developed late in the decade and that few 
of the so-called antiappeasers were either con- 
sistent or bold in their opposition. Neville 
Chamberlain, with the passage of time, may ap- 
pear to have been a rather ineffectual leader. 
While he was in office there were very few in 
his party who were prepared to tangle with 
him. The insufficiencies of Stanley Baldwin are 
now amply known; this did not mean that 
Conservative party backbenchers saw the 
Rhineland issue with much greater clarity than 
he did. Churchill is supposed to have had a 
sleepless night when Eden resigned from the 
Foreign Office; Neville Thompson suggests 
that Eden was never the strong man some of 
his friends thought him to be and that even 
after his resignation he was most deliberate in 
his efforts to dissociate himself from any effort 
that included Churchill. 

In short what Thompson has done is to re- 
mind us how difficult it was in the 1930s to be 
a member of the Conservative party with ambi- 
tions for office and a readiness to risk one's ca- 
reer by overtly opposing the prime minister, 
Moreover, the issues were sufficiently complex 
that any simple policy of antifascism or antiap- 
peasement seemed excluded. There was mas- 
sive confusion at the time of the Manchurian 
and Ethiopian crises. What certain political 
men were prepared to say in 1938 and 1939 
they were not saying at an earlier date. It was 
only the fact that they were right in the end 
that made their friends believe that they had 
been right all along. This is an admirable 
book. No new textbook on the period can af- 
ford to ignore its findings. 

STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD 
Brown University 


F. S. L. LYONS. Ireland since the Famine. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1971. Pp. xiii, 
852. $17.50. 


Let us say at the outset that this new book by 
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Professor. Lyons covering the period 1850 to 
the present should become an indispensable 
work of reference. Whether it is the last word 
as a general history of Ireland for the period it 
covers is a different question. Comparing Irish 
historians who attempt surveys of their coun- 
try's history to the ancient Israelites con- 
demned to "make bricks without straw," Pro- 
fessor Lyons indicates the many gaps that 
remain in Irish history despite the monographic 
work of the last thirty years. For the nine- 
teenth century scholarly preoccupation with 
the making and breaking of the Union has 
meant that other themes, quite as important, 
have been neglected. Economic, social, and cul- 
tural as well as administrative and constitu- 
tional history are waiting for deeper attention. 
'To fill the gaps in the narrative Professor 
Lyons has had to do a considerable stretch of 
fresh work himself. Commenting on the pau- 
city of materials for twentieth-century Irish his- 
tory, he suggests that the last third of his book, 
called “The Partitioned Island,” be regarded as 
a pioneering enterprise that will have served its 
purpose if it stimulates others to study more 
deeply the contemporary history of Ireland. It 
is, I think, fair to say that the result is a schol- 
ar's book, where the questions and problems 
are argued with unwavering impartiality. But 
some quality—the sense of a nation's life—does 
not emerge with the clarity one would wish for 
in a general history. Perhaps the book's very 
impartiality deprives it of focus. In the face of 
Professor Lyons's modesty and thoroughness 
one hesitates to criticize, but books, whatever 
their merits, are also useful and significant if 
they suggest questions that they do not them- 
selves answer. lrish history has suffered from 
parochialism, and one remedy for this is more 
comparative history. To raise a few questions: 
Is Pearse's cult of blood and violence to be 
seen solely in an Irish context? The New Cam- 
bridge Modern History, which covers the pe- 
riod 1898-1945, is called The Age of Violence. 
Where and how does Ireland fit in? Also, and 
here the new psychoanalytic history might sug- 
gest lines of enquiry, what kinds of people be- 
come patriots of violence, beating their heads 
against the walls of empire everywhere? What 
of the problems of religious and ethnic majori- 
ties or minorities in European states—the “lit- 
tle Ulsters” of Central and Eastern Europe, to 
use a phrase of Sir Lewis Namier's? Both Eng- 
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lish and Irish history would benefit from these 
comparisons. As for Ireland itself, is the nature 
of its constitutional tradition sufficiently ex- 
plored? Beginning as he does in 1850 Lyons 
deals only with the latter part of O'Connell's 
career, but O'Connell's searchings for the right 
relations between Britain and Ireland as well 
as his philosophy of nonviolence are worthy of 
more attention by way of introduction. As for 
Ulster, why after 1886, when opposition to 
even a limited Home Rule had become so 
clear, was so little attention given to conciliat- 
ing the North and to structures that might 
have overcome problems rather than complicat- 
ing them? Lyons's account of the six counties 
from 1920 is admirably thorough, but its very 
thoroughness suggests the need for a separate 
history that will focus more directly on the 
North from the inside as well as on the prob- 
lem it is for both Britain and the republic. 

But comments on general history and on 
perspectives must not detract from the work 
Lyons has done. All scholars will be grateful 
for the superb bibliography, the thorough and 
informative footnotes, and for the chapters 
that, in some instances, bring scattered knowl- 
edge together for the first time, filling gaps in 
cultural, social, and economic history. His 
chapter, “The Battle of Two Civilizations” is 
especially valuable—pulling together as it does 
so much of the thinking about Ireland from 
Thomas Davis to Patrick Pearse. Finally, for 
those who come fresh to the field, Lyons’s work 
should be read in conjunction with Oliver 
MacDonagh's brief Ireland (1966), which be- 
cause of its very brevity focuses sharply on so 
many significant questions. Another recent 
helpful work brings to the Northern Ireland 
question the perspectives. of political science: 
Richard Rose, Governing Without Consensus: 
An Irish Perspective (1971). It opens up com- 
parisons both with European and non-Euro- 
pean states that have faced the intractable 
problems of different historical developments 
within confined boundaries and to which uni- 
tary nationalism seems to be no final answer. 

HELEN F. MULVEY 
Connecticut College 


c. THELLIEZ. Marie de Luxembourg, duchesse 
douairiére de Vendóme, comtesse douairióre de 
St.-Pol, comtesse douairiere d'Enghien, dame de 
La Fére, et son temps. (Anciens pays et assem- 
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blées d'états, Number 52.) Louvain: Éditions 
Nauwelaerts. 1970. Pp. xx, 150. 360 fr. B. 


Marie de Luxembourg (d. 1546) was called 
Mother of the Poor by some of her contempo- 
raries and is named Mother of Kings by Cyrille 
Thelliez (Marie's great-grandchildren included 
Mary Stuart and Henry IV of France), but she 
remains an obscure figure. To give substance to 
this small book, Canon Thelliez has had to de- 
vote most of the text first to tracing Marie's an- 
cestry and then to following through three or 
four generations the many progeny of her mar- 
riage to Frangois de Bourbon-Vendóme (no ge- 
nealogical table is provided). Even so, half of 
the pages are given to plates. His very informal 
bibliography. and documentation do not in- 
spire confidence, but it does seem likely that 
Thelliez, the diocesan archivist of Cambrai, 
simply had too few sources to construct a satis- 
fying account of the early life and long widow- 
hood of Marie de Luxembourg. 

This is volume 52 in the series Anciens pays 
et assemblées d'états published by the Belgian 
section of the International Commission for 
the History of Assemblies of States. The series 
was launched in 1950 in order to reclaim the 
history of pays or provinces and their institu- 
tions, subjects generally neglected for the his- 
tory of cities and nations. 'The series has been 
of mixed quality, with no apparent attempt 
even to maintain uniform editorial standards. 
Its purpose is modestly served in this volume, 
especially in the few pages on Marie's adminis- 
tration of her estates and in the plates showing 
scenes of Cambrai and La Fére. 

JOHN C. MOORE 
Hofstra University 


MYRIAM YARDENI. La conscience nationale en 
France pendant les guerres de religion (1559— 
1598). (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et 
Sciences humaines de ParisSorbonne. Series 
"Recherches" Number 59. Travaux du Centre 
de Recherches sur la Civilisation de l'Europe 
moderne, Number 8.) Louvain: Éditions Nau- 
welaerts. 1971. Pp. 392. 735 fr. 


This ambitious study, which presents a concep- 
tual synthesis whose elements are derived from 
a wide range of opinions, confirms the critical 
position of the sixteenth century in French his- 
tory. The author first delineates the essentials 
of national consciousness at the time: (1) the 
kingdom is equal to the king in the mystique 
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of French unity (p. g2); (2) the French con- 
ceive of themselves as God's chosen people and 
have "extreme confidence in their own 
powers... to surmount all obstacles" (pp. 85. 
42); (8) Gallicanism is central to the concep- 
tion the French have of themselves (p. 39); (4) 
the linguistic criterion is important ("it is the 
language and not the fact of being the king's 
subject that makes a Frenchman," (pp. 47-48); 
(5) the determining factor is the leadership of 
the parlementaires, whose juridical concep- 
tions dominate the national history they cre- 
ated, and to be familiar with this history is a 
patriotic duty (pp. 62-67). 

The case is argued in twelve chapters whose 
titles show national consciousness developing 
through a virtually dialectical process involv- 
ing the entire spectrum of thought from abso- 
lutism to constitutionalism. Chapter 1 ("Etat et 
tolérance, 1559-1572”) interprets the policy of 
Catherine de' Medici and Hópital as the search 
for a modus vivendi sur le plan civique be. 
tween the rival factions (p. 92). Chapter 2 ("Po- 
sitions catholiques, 1559-1584") shows how the 
difficulty for Catholics of separating the notion 
of "France" from Roman Catholicism led to 
the claim by some that “heretics are not 
Frenchmen" (p. 109). It is doubtful, however, 
that the statement "the new reality of France 
as a political entity independent of religion 
had not yet achieved even the least place in 
Catholic thinking" (p. 119) is accurate as late 
as 1580. 

In chapter 3 ("Positions protestants, 1559- 
1572"), we are reminded that the resort to 
arms was justified as a patriotic duty to res- 
cue the king and the country from the “for- 
eign" Guises (pp. 126-27). The question of 
whether the nobles' argument that they have 
the special function of defending the kingdom 
can be construed as a manifestation of national 
consciousness is answered affirmatively, given 
sixteenth-century ideas of the “nation” (p. 128). 
I would agree, adding that the point needs fur- 
ther development to convince readers unfamil- 
iar with the period. 

St. Bartholomew marks a revolution (ch. 4) 
because the liaison mystique between the king 
and the people was broken for the first time. 
But the claim that national consciousness was 
stripped of the centuriesold ties to the Crown 
and was based "exclusively on concrete and 
real factors [données]" (p. 148), even temporar- 
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ily, seems exaggerated, Chapters 5, 6, and y 
("Politiques, raison d'état et  patriotisme, 
1572-1589”; "Le Patriotisme protestant, 1585- 
1589"; “Catholiques, ligueurs et la chute du 
Roi, 1585-1589”) analyze the growing polariza- 
tion of the country and the various positions 
assumed toward the relative priority of the 
Salic Law and the other "fundamental law," 
that the king must be Catholic, including nu- 
ances of thought within each religious camp. 
Yardeni's treatment of the League (chs. 8 and 
9, "Propagande de la Ligue, 1589-1593” and 
"Le Débat sur l'ordre social, 1589-1595") fol- 
lows the traditional politique line, but also in- 
cludes discussion of the class issue, when the 
nobles ironically lost prestige just as they ral- 
lied to a Crown that was resuming its central 
place in national consciousness. 

The accession of Henri IV was the clinching 
factor in the emergence of a new and strength- 

-ened national feeling in all classes and ideolog- 
ical groups (chs. 10-12, "La Lutte pour l'unité 
national, 1589-1593"; "La Naissance d'une leg- 
ende, Henri IV et la France, 1589-1595"; and 
"Le Dénouement de la crise et les redditions, 
1593-1595"). 

One wishes, however, that the author had ei- 
ther made some attempt to distinguish among 
sentiment national, conscience nationale, and 
patriotisme or frankly conceded that whatever 
the earlier divergences they became inextrica- 
ble with the rising threat to the very existence 
of France as a nation— whatever that term 
may connote. Although at moments she seems 
about to be carried away—the euphoria arising 
from the documents is contagious—the author 
realizes that the snowballing ralliement tends 
to smother the few dissident voices and that 
“history is written by the survivors" (p. 298). 

The author's concentration on her thesis 
sometimes distorts the emphasis of the six- 
teenth-century writers themselves, as is the case 
with Bodin and Beza, for instance, but her con- 
tention that all groups (some unwittingly) con- 
tributed to the refinement and redefinition of 
national consciousness during the civil wars is 
clearly demonstrated. The scholarly apparatus is 
excellent, and there are few typographical er- 
rors—for example, the siege of Rouen (p. 61) 
should be 1562, and L’Apologie de la Paix, 1585 
(p. 175 n. 85). Probably no single reader will 
agree with every statement, but everyone inter- 
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ested in French "national character" should 
read this useful and provocative book, which 
makes the history of France in the last four 
hundred years (in some respects) a seamless 
web and enlarges our understanding of what 
General de Gaulle called une certaine idée de 
la France. 

NANCY L. ROELKER 

Boston University 


MICHAEL PRAWDIN. Marie de Rohan, Duchesse 
de Chevreuse. London: George Allen and Un- 
win. 1971. Pp. 200. £3.00. 


This book reads well. Unfortunately there is 
not much more that can be said for it. It is bet- 
ter than Victor Cousin's century-old book, ex- 
cepting the extensive appendix of the latter. 
But it comes nowhere near surpassing Louis 
Battifol's sixty-year-old study. Mr. Prawdin has 
made life easier for the reader by excising 
many of Battifol's details, but he has substi- 
tuted a series of general statements about the 
France of the early seventeenth century that 
are, to say the least, outmoded. 

Beyond doubt there is ample room for books 
that are sympathetic to the opponents of Ri- 
chelieu. The great nobility of seventeenth-cen- 
tury France deserve closer study by historians. 
As has been realized for a long time, the study 
of the role of women in the early modern pe- 
riod is a rewarding field. But none of these top- 
ics, which form the base on which Mr. Praw- 
din's book is built, is adequately handled by 
the author. 

The bibliography is almost nonexistent. Pri- 
mary sources are mostly limited to inferior edi- 
tions of memoirs and letters, Technical errors, 
such as confusing parlements with provincial 
estates, are too numerous to mention. Marie de 
Rohan deserves something more than a pleas- 
ant tale. 

J- MICHAEL HAYDEN 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 


ROGER HAHN. The Anatomy of a Scientific In- 
stitution: The Paris Academy of Sciences, 1666- 
1803. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1971. Pp. xiv, 433. $12.00. 


Throughout the Enlightenment the Royal 
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Academy of Sciences in Paris dominated the 
world of science to a degree that no other na- 
tional institution has since done or had ever 
done. Professor Hahn has now devoted to it 
the most sophisticated history of a scientific in- 
stitution to have been written since the fa- 
mous Geschichte der königlich preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (1900). 
Unlike Harnack, who, in the classic tradition 
of Ideengeschichte, organized his account 
around the scientific and scholarly work pro- 
duced in the Berlin Academy, Hahn writes in 
the current mode of social history and tells of 
the Paris Academy relative to the society 
around it rather than to the content of science, 
of which he says little. In retrospect it seems 
natural that the academy should have embod- 
ied in miniature the structural characteristics 
of the regime that created it: monarchical, hi- 
erarchical, prescriptive, and privileged. Hahn 
is at his best on the process by which the origi- 
nal project for a Baconian body, collaborating 
selflessly for the advancement of knowledge, be- 
came a forum for the play of individual ambi- 
tion, where the goal was status in a tribunal 
ruling the affairs of science through control of 
publication, patronage, and the technical poli- 
cies of government. He analyzes the failure of 
the academy to accommodate civic, educa- 
tional, literary, and industrial aspirations in 
the latter years of the Old Regime; traces its 
suppression at the hands of the Jacobin Con- 
vention to its inability to adjust itself to radi- 
cal political change in the Revolution; and 
exhibits the combination of more specialized 
professionalism with bourgeois belief in a meri- 
tocracy in the reorganization of science under 
the Institut de France in 1795. 

All these matters are admirably worked out, 
and only in one respect might it be thought 
that the exclusion of science itself deprives 
Hahn of the opportunity to be fully convinc- 
ing about a point equally important for the so- 
cial and for the intellectual history of science. 
The point is that the pre-eminence of French 
science in the eighteenth century was almost 
certainly a function of the selectivity of the 
Paris Academy and its consequent ability to en- 
force standards. For lack of that authority the 
Royal Society degenerated into amateurism. 
'The sociological discourse with which Hahn 
concludes his book does not seem to me to 
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work very well. Never mind that, however. 
Like many another history, this one is better 
than its theoretical argument, and no historian 
working in this field can feel anything but grat- 
itude and admiration for the ingenuity and 
generosity with which the bibliographical ap- 
paratus gives access to the literature. 

CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 

Princeton University 


HENRY J. MERRY. Montesquieu's System of Nat- 
ural Government. West Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue 
University Studies. 1970. Pp. xvi, 414. $8.50. 
Marx once said that Sir James Steuart had a 
deeper historical and a generally more sophisti- 
cated social outlook than most eighteenth-cen- 
tury economists because he was an aristocrat. 
The same remark could be made with even 
greater justice about Montesquieu. A sense of 
history is, indeed, often grafted upon the psy- 
che of the nobility, and in Montesquieu's case 
it gave rise to a profound understanding of 
political psychology and sociology. He has not 
always received his due, and it is only in recent 
years that his originality and profundity are 
gaining the attention they deserve. Mr. Merry's 
book is a contribution to this task. It shows 
that the American tendency to concentrate on 
Montesquieu's constitutional theory, with its 
liberal doctrine of the separation of powers, 
slights the many far more interesting aspects of 
his thought. The central conflict for Montes- 
quieu, according to Mr. Merry, was not the 
usual one between the individual and the state, 
but that between civil society and the political 
apparatus of the modern state. His second 
great concern was the dangers of religion. Mr. 
Merry says rather little about that, but he does 
show how the exclusion of the supernatural 
led Montesquieu to emphasize natural causes 
in his analysis of social formations. Wisely, Mr. 
Merry reminds us also that this did not make 
Montesquieu forget the unique character and 
importance of "moral causes." It is these, as 
they manifest themselves in the civil sphere, 
that Montesquieu set out to picture in all their 
complex interrelationships. Law, education, 
commerce, all received a detailed examination. 
Nor does Mr. Merry forget the radical cutting 
edge of Montesquieu's thought, especially in 
his ideas on criminal punishment. 

Though there is little effort made to put 
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Montesquieu in any sort of setting, social or in- 
tellectual, his influence on Hegel is very capa- 
bly explained. There is some mention of the 
influence of the Roman historians upon Mon- 
tesquieu, but not enough; and his deeper debt 
to Aristotle, a debt he and Hegel shared, is not 
brought out at all Nothing much is said 
about the contemporary climate of ideas. The 
new psychology, the general spirit of libertin- 
age and skepticism, and the reappraisals of the 
past are not discussed. Lastly, little is said 
about Montesquieu's historical theory and its 
bearing upon Europe's past and present. 

This is, in short, an adequate work, but it 
has no audience in mind at all. It is neither 
original nor scholarly enough to interest seri- 
ous students of the Enlightenment or of polit- 
ical theory in general For the more elemen- 
tary student it is too incoherent and selective. 
It has neither a central theme nor a set of 
worked-out interpretive lines of argument. Mr. 
Merry has obviously read Montesquieu thor- 
oughly and has enjoyed it. One finds many 
sound remarks in his commentary, but it does 
not add up to a complete study of its subject. 

JUDITH N. SHKLAR 
Harvard University 


THOMAS F. SHEPPARD. Lourmarin in the Eight- 
eenth Century: A Study of a French Village. 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, 88th Series (1970), 
Number 2. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1971. Pp. xiv, 248. $11.00. 


The themes of continuity, stability, and re- 
sponsible leadership provided by pragmatic 
and humanitarian notables run throughout 
this study of eighteenth-century Lourmarin, a 
village of about 1,500 inhabitants located 
twenty miles north of Aix-en-Provence. There 
was little social or religious conflict, despite the 
fact that eighty per cent of the inhabitants 
were of Protestant background, and there were 
only two major crises—the plague of 1720-22 
and the Revolution. Professor Sheppard's mon- 
ograph compares favorably with many of the 
local and provincial studies undertaken in 
France. The author draws upon the disciplines 
of demography, sociology, and economics, and 
he uses municipal, departmental, and notarial 
archives. About forty per cent of his citations 
refer to the minutes of tbe village council's de- 
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liberations, which constitute the basis for his 
highly favorable appraisal of the village lead- 
ers. Separate chapters are devoted to the land, 
the people, government, finance, poor relief, 
the seigneur, and religion. The concluding 
chapter discusses the effects of the Revolution 
on the village. Twenty-six tables and five ap- 
pendixes supplement the text. 

Among the particularly important chapters 
is the one on "The People." Using techniques 
of historical demography and family recon- 
struction, the author analyzes population 
trends and mortality rates, calculates the fre- 
quency of illegitimate births, and argues that 
birth control probably in the form of coitus. 
interruptus, was practiced in Lourmarin before 
the Revolution. This chapter is stronger on sta- 
tistics than it is on such subjects as the villag- 
ers’ diet, dress, attitudes, and social life. The 
chapters on government and finance offer a 
clear picture of the socioeconomic background 
of the village officials, and they describe in de- 
tail the community's financial responsibilities 
and sources of revenue. However, the limited 
attention that the' author gives to the impor- 
tance of intendants and. subdelegates in village 
government weakens his argument about in- 
creased centralization during the century. 

Sheppard is more convincing about the lim- 
ited effects of the Revolution on Lourmarin. 
Although the villagers "quickly adopted the 
verbiage and forms of the Revolution" (p. 208), 
they were only slightly affected by revolution- 
ary laws concerning religion and property and 
by changes of regimes. This book is an impor- 
tant addition to the growing number of local 
and provincial studies that will provide a more 
balanced evaluation of the Old Regime and of 
the effects of the Revolution on France. 

THADD E. HALL 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


THADD E. HALL. France and the Eighteenth- 
Century Corsican Question. New York: New 
York University Press. 1971. Pp. xxx, 255. 
$10.00. 


The eighteenth-century Corsican question is a 
likely topic for a monograph, since the topic 
has not been investigated by many scholars and 
yet illuminates worthwhile aspects of the pe- 
riod. The grand theme of balance of power 
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politics in the Mediterranean sphere, the strug- 
gle of a faction-torn but determined people 
against a hated state (Corsica versus Genoa), 
and the formulation of policy by a major 
power involved in both themes (France)— 
these are dramatic focal points vying for the at- 
tention of the author and his audience. Profes- 
sor Hall has the linguistic, archival, and detec- 
tive skills to uncover these themes, and he 
alludes to the broader situation throughout. Yet 
he has missed an opportunity to turn his capa- 
ble study into a major work by focusing his at- 
tention on the chronology of French responses 
to the Corsican revolt against Genoa, 1729-68. 
Hall makes his point that there was no long- 
term, secret French plan to seize Corsica, and 
in the process he shows how even Genoese mis- 
handling of the Corsicans and the danger of an 
English occupation failed to turn the French 
from a cautious and complex diplomatic-mili- 
tary handling of Genoese-Corsican relations 
until French sovereignty in the island loomed 
as the only solution. What I miss in all this is 
the precise connection with the European and 
Italian situations. The Wars of the Polish and 
the Austrian Succession, the Seven Years' War, 
and the changing nature and titles of im- 
portant Italian powers like Piedmont-Sardinia 
are somehow lost in the details of French 
diplomatic correspondence. Eighteenth-century 
French court politics is another neglected sub- 
ject. Since Professor Hall knows all the rele- 
vant persons from Choiseul down, as well as all 
the diplomatic, military, and political agents 
sent from Versailles to Genoa and Corsica, it 
does not seem sufficient simply to pass names in 
review, alluding to an official only when he hap- 
pened to say something and alternating be- 
tween such individual pronouncements and the 
general category “Versailles.” Skillful editorial 
work could have helped immeasurably here by 
identifying individuals more fully (rather than 
only at first mention, and then incompletely), 
just as better editing could have made the 
wars, the alleged Genoese "misgovernment," 
and the Corsicans own squabbles more inte- 
grated and fuller parts of the book. The au- 
thor's fine tangential work on French rule in 
Corsica after 1768, “Thought and Practice of 
Enlightenment Government in French Cor- 
sica” (AHR, 74 [1968-69]: 880-905), that the 
broad questions attract his attention as well as 
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those that demand the technical skills dem- 
onstrated in this monograph. 

A. LLOYD MOOTE 

University of Southern California 


WALTER MARKOV. Exkurse zu Jacques Roux. (Ab- 
handlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin, Jahrgang 1970.) Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag. 1970. Pp. xiv, 371. DM 72. 


Historians in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic have for some time been producing able 
studies on various aspects of the popular move- 
ment in France and Germany during the Rev- 
olutionary era. Hedwig Voegt's book on the 
radical publicist Rebmann, the work on the 
peasants and townsmen of Electoral Saxony by 
Percy Stulz and Alfred Opitz, and Heinrich 
Scheel's recent book on the South German Ja- 
cobins reflect the growing scholarly interest in 
those revolutionary militants who tried to 
voice the demands of the common people. 

Long a recognized expert on the popular 
movement, Professor Walter Markov has al- 
ready produced three volumes devoted to the 
life and works of the radical cleric Jacques 
Roux. The first volume examines the historiog- 
raphy of the enragé movement in general and 
Roux's particular place in it, The second is a 
biography of Roux covering his formative years 
and tracing his political career up to the point 
where he began to challenge Robespierre's 
leadership and the Jacobin definition of the 
Revolution. The third book presents an exten- 
sive collection of Roux's speeches, letters, and 
articles from Le Publiciste de la République 
frangaise (1793). 

In his fourth volume Professor Markov seeks 
to expand and explain the wide range of mate- 
rials available for studies of Roux and his po- 
litical activity. The book, organized into sixty 
chapters, covers all aspects of the red abbé's 
life. Markov devotes sections to Roux's family 
background, education, early career, role in the 
early phases of the Revolution, development as 
a radical spokesman, the growing conflict with 
the Mountain, and his final arrest, trial, and 
death. Markov also supplies detailed informa- 
tion on individuals and groups, some of them 
quite obscure, with whom Roux came into con- 
tact at important periods in his life. 

In each chapter Professor Markov offers ex- 
tensive bibliographical information. He em- 
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including documents from the National Ar- 
chives, departmental archives, and Parisian po- 
lice reports. Printed sources include excerpts 
from local journals, the Parisian radical press, 
the Moniteur, and the Archives parlementaires. 
He also provides an impressive list of second- 
ary works on the French popular revolutionar- 
ies. 

Although there seems to be a lack of conti- 
nuity between the chapters and much seem- 
ingly peripheral material unrelated to broader 
political social and economic trends, it must 
be kept in mind that the author is not seeking 
to write a full history of the Revolution or the 
popular movement. Moreover, Markov has suc- 
ceeded in illuminating many aspects of Roux's 
life, and the wealth of bibliographical detail 
will be a valuable aid to those students and 
scholars who wish to investigate the complex 
story of the enragés and their leaders. 

STEVEN T. ROSS 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


MAURICE AGULHON. La vie sociale en Provence 
intérieure au lendemain de la Révolution. 
(Bibliothéque d'histoire révolutionnaire, Third 
Series, Number 12.) Paris: Société des Études 
Robespierristes; distrib. by Librairie Clavreuil, 
Paris. 1970. Pp. viii, 531. 


With this book Professor Agulhon completes 
the publication of his excellent doctoral thesis. 
Thanks to him Var must be the most elabo- 
rately studied department of France between 
the 1790s and 1851, and this volume, although 
the last to appear, deals with the earlier time 
period. Its title is somewhat too restrictive; 
half of the book concentrates on prerevolu- 
tionary society. On the other hand, its geo- 
graphic limits of study are not those of all the 
interior of Provence but mainly that part 
which became the department of Var. What is 
lacking for this area is the revolutionary dec- 
ade. 

M. Agulhon is mainly concerned with struc- 
ture rather than process. Postrevolutionary so- 
ciety hardly differed from its previous form, 
and this was especially true in regard to social 
structure, communal organization, and eco- 
nomic activity—the three aspects of Var that 
most attract his interest. In his descriptive 
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analysis of them he is at his best, and his best is 
of a very high order. His minute study of social 
stratification is based on an exhaustive investi- 
gation of printed and archival sources. Al- 
though he is not as strong when dealing with 
styles of life among the strata, he provides us 
with a skillfully drawn picture of Provengal so- 
ciety at two critical periods. There is also an 
equally elaborate description of social role and 
power relations among the strata within several 
towns and villages. It was the village, he feels, 
with its concentrated population, hierarchical 
structure, and urban characteristics, which gave 
a special quality to Provence. Although the 
local economy was chiefly agricultural with an 
adjunct of artisan industry, there was not only 
a society as complex as that of a true town, but 
there was also a fairly well-defined and intri- 
cate class struggle between the commercial and - 
industrial stratum and the large landowning 
«classes, as well as between the nearly impover- 
ished agrarian workers and the rich, whether 
mercantile or agricultural. Sporadic acts of 
violence were therefore part of a larger strug- 
gle—for more power, on the part of merchants; 
for more land and economic rights, on the part 
of village workers. 

This argument is persuasive. It would be 
even more so if M. Agulhon had found a more 
effective means of presenting his data, espe- 
cially his quantitative data. There are too few 
tables to summarize the immense detail, and in 
the section on landed property the text refers by 
number to tables that are not numbered. The 
weakness of graphic presentation is, happily, 
compensated for by his maps, but even here 
the value of maps 3 to 7 would have been 
enhanced by the use of place names. 

These are relatively minor faults in a big 
book that is an important contribution to the 
growing volume of local history. It is contribu- 
tions of this depth and merit that will soon 
make possible some new interpretations of 
French national history. 

LEO A. LOUBERE 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


THEODORE ZELDIN, editor. Gonflicts in French 
Society: Anticlericalism, Education and Morals 
in the Nineteenth Century. Essays. (St. Antony's 
College, Oxford, Publications, Number ı.) Lon- 
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don: George Allen and Unwin; distrib. by 
Humanities Pres, New York. 1970. Pp. 236. 
$6.50. 


The great merit of Theodore Zeldin's book is 
to make concrete the psychological, sociologi- 
cal, political, human, and local tensions that 
sustained and made inevitable in nineteenth- 
century France the struggles between curé and 
instituteur, bishop and prefect, municipal 
council and parish. Zeldin in his examination 
of “The Conflict of Moralities" finds that both 
the curé and his secular antagonist alike sought 
a morality of prudence and pudency. They 
both desired a world of conventional habit; a 
place free of sin and deviation. On different 
paths the confessor and his critic were seeking 
a society protected from disturbances that chal- 
lenged the wisdom of their separate sciences. 

Robert Anderson’s analysis of “The Conflict 
in Education” during his Second Empire con- 
cludes that the Falloux Law had to fail. The 
supporters of the University and those who 
trusted in the superior merits of Catholic sec- 
ondary education fought to monopolize the ed- 
ucational control of the few privileged heirs of 
an inequitable society. Secular and clerical edu- 
cators shared a common preference for the clas- 
sics and similar views of pedagogy and disci- 
pline. The heart of their quarrel was their belief 
that only one of them could best serve a bour- 
geois world. 

The ambivalence of moralists and educators 
was not experienced by those who possessed 
power. Austin Gough’s discussion of “The 
Conflict in Politics” as that battle was waged 
by Monseigneur Louis-Edward Pie, the bishop 
of Poitiers from 1849 to 1880, makes clear how 
intransigent and destructive of the interests of 
those he served a bishop could be. Bishop Pie 
adamantly and unsuccessfully attempted to 
crush all who challenged his theology, his pas- 
toral counsel, his politics. Gough convincingly 
demonstrates that Pie’s struggles against the 
prefect and other secular authorities in his dio- 
cese alienated and aroused the repugnance of 
all prudent men. His conduct assured the con- 
tempt of all who desired some harmony and 
civil peace for France. 

Malformed giants capable of the harm 
Bishop Pie inflicted on his people did not exist 
at the local level of French society. But Roger 
Magraw in his consideration of “The Conflict 
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in the Villages,” by concentrating on the com- 
munal strife in Isére during the Second Em- 
pire, demonstrates that smaller men could in- 
jure one another as mortally as did their grand 
superiors. Magraw's essay is a subtle and beau- 
tifully documented account of the legendary 
struggle between curé and mayor in the com- 
munes of France. 'This human, petty, and daily 
conflict has nowhere been better described or 
understood. The rich, original, and extensive 
archival documentation of the four essays in 
this slim volume makes it indispensable for all 
who would understand the social history of 
France in the nineteenth century. The histo- 
rian is encouraged by these essays to shift his 
attention from the philosophical differences be- 
tween believers and unbelievers to the social 
encounters and conflicts that touched the un- 
born, the infant, school children, young lovers, 
husbands and wives, the dead and the dying. 
EDWARD T. GARGAN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


ALISTAIR HORNE. The Terrible Year: The Paris 
Commune, 1871. New York: Viking Press. 1971. 
Pp. 172. $12.50. 

EDITH THOMAS. Louise Michel: Ou la Velléda de 
l'anarchie. (Leurs figures) [Paris:] Gallimard. 
1971. Pp. 475. 33 frs. 


“At first sight," confides Mr. Horne, "the Com- 
mune might seem a somber subject for a coffee 
table book." He is, of course, correct. Neverthe- 
less, for the centenary he condensed and re- 
wrote chapters from his successful The Fall of 
Paris (1965), to which Richard Garnett then 
ably matched illustrations drawn principally 
from English sources. The result is an attrac- 
tive and appealing volume—sic transit the 
Commune. 

It remains to the author's credit that he 
writes well and respects historical fact. Hence, 
while the capitalist system exacts its price in 
the format this professional writer has chosen, 
The Terrible Year tells a more accurate story 
than many books on the Commune derived 
from party doctrine. But one should recognize 
that a certain distortion is part of the price. 
Strive for relevancy and interest, compress an 
already popularized text, and the nuances that 
define reality disappear. Under such pressures 
an analysis of the Commune's failure to seize 
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the Bank of France: becomes an amusing in- 
stance of personal intimidation, and a brief 
portrait of Charles Delescluze determines the 
Commune’s character in its final period. What 
detailed appreciation of Parisian republican 
sentiment on March ı8 could survive such a 
chapter heading as “Red Coup at Mont- 
martre"? 

Édith Thomas's biography of Louise Michel 
admirably demonstrates that, within a different 
format, the professional writer can contribute 
to scholarship. A graduate of the Ecole des 
Chartes, the late Mlle. Thomas held an advan- 
tage over Mr. Horne. As a librarian at the Ar- 
chives Nationales she enjoyed ready access to 
the mound of documents with which France 
memorializes its politically suspect. Archival 
press clippings and police reports, supple- 
mented by material from other depositories, 
enable the reader to follow closely the anarch- 
ist trail of the black-draped, mournful Commu- 
nard who preached revolt—and occasionally 
practiced it—long after the Commune's de- 
mise. It is clearly the finest study available on 
this enigmatic saint of the Left, a welldocu- 
mented narrative graced with bibliography, an 
index to proper names, and several appended, 
though poorly selected, illustrations. Here 
again, however, reservations follow from the 
writer's choice of format. 

Although Edith Thomas drew extensively 
upon archival sources her purpose and perspec- 
tive were those of the biographer rather than 
the historian. The author neglects secondary 
literature as she lets Louise Michel tell much 
of her own story up through the fall of the 
Commune. This dependence upon Michel’s 
Mémoires and other writings appears uncritical 
in view of Mlle. Thomas’s recognition that ve- 
racity was a weaker virtue of "la bonne 
Louise." While the treatment of her heroine's 
later years proves that the “red virgin" was 
more anarchist than red, and more probably a 
virgin than not, the historian would have wel: 
comed further enlightenment regarding Mi- 
chel’s relations with the French Left. But for an 
avowed Marxist, Edith Thomas seems partial 
to the cult of personality and reluctant to dis- 
cuss the implications for either socialism or so- 
ciety of a message that even Marxists found im- 
practical and simplistic. 

Future historians and biographers trained in 
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psychology will undoubtedly have the last 
word concerning Louise Michel. How could 
they resist this ugly, illegitimate woman whose 
poems, prose, and heroic life expressed a pas- 
sion for mankind, mother, and cats, but an ob- 
session with blood, fire, and the cataclysm of 
world revolution. Edith Thomas hints at an 
analysis of Michel’s ambiguous personality, 
though she hesitates to go further. Perhaps this 
is simply an intelligent biographer's prudent 
refusal to venture beyond her competence. 
Even so, the reader senses the author's relief at 
having spared from analytical assault the revo- 
lutionary mystique of her priestess of liberty, 
the ex-pétroleuse who faithfully tended what 
Mr. Horne cites as “that little flame which 
never dies,” 

LOUIS M. GREENBERG 

University of Maryland 


GUY ROSSI-LANDI. La drôle de guerre: La vie 
politique en France, 2 septembre 1939-10 mai 
1940. Preface by RENE REMOND. (Fondation 
nationale des sciences politiques. Travaux et 
recherches de science politique, Number 14.) 
Paris: Armand Colin. 1971. Pp. ix, 247. 37 fr. 


Utilizing a familiar title, Guy Rossi-Landi has 
written a thorough and perceptive study of the 
political and parliamentary confusions that 
characterized France during the first eight 
months of World War II. Although the causes 
of military defeat in 1940 are not ignored, they 
remain an issue subsidiary to the author's 
objective of clarifying the political scene. The 
thesis advanced is that the wartime Vichy gov- 
ernmental experiment can be explained by a 
history of the Third Republic but that the last 
months of the republic cannot be understood 
or explained by Vichy. Subthemes explore the 
role of the Communists, charges of rightist 
plots to destroy the republic, and accusations 
of pacifism directed against the Left before and 
during the Phony War. Rossi-Landi concludes 
that most of the blame for a military disaster 
in 1940 falis on French military leaders; the 
political contribution to defeat was indecision 
and the inability of the Daladier and Reynaud 
ministries to disavow their familiar world of 
parliamentary crisis in time to face a national 
crisis. 

La dróle de guerre has most of the merits 
and some of the defects of its original form as a 
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doctoral thesis. The usual research materials 
on the period have been fully utilized and 
skillfully supplemented by personal interviews 
with some three dozen political veterans. The 
appendixes are a useful reference tool with a 
detailed political chronology and the vote of 
every deputy on six key parliamentary issues. 
The reader is well advised, however, to have a 
thorough background in twentieth-century 
French politics, for a steady stream of minor 
political figures rush through the book’s two 
hundred pages only to disappear into the ob- 
scurity that marked their political careers. 
Among the major politicians, Edouard Dala- 
dier most clearly reflects the unhappy meeting 
in 1939-40 between tumultuous events and in- 
decisive leaders. 

“The number of books by scholars and popu- 
larizers on the critical months before the Ger- 
man invasion of France in 1940 grows steadily. 
Rossi-Landi has made a solid contribution to 
that body of literature. But if his study is not 
the last word on the politics of the dying 
Third Republic, one hopes that it will be the 
last with the same not so dröle title. 

W. E. ADAMS 
Arizona State University 


ANTHONY HARTLEY. Gaullism: The Rise and 
Fall of a Political Movement. New York: Outer- 
bridge and Dienstfrey; distrib. by E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 1971. Pp. xv, 373. 
$10.00. 


FRANK L. WILSON. T'he French Democratic Left, 
1963-1969: Toward a Modern Party System. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1971. Pp. 
258. $8.95. 


These two very different works are studies in 
political failure. In approach and methodology 
they have little in common. Yet they comple- 
ment one another in throwing light on the 
very recent past. T'hey tend to show that it is 
still true that "the new France,” however 
transformed economically and socially since 
1940, is far from having found a moderate 
democratic politics through which to express 
its aspirations and resolve its conflicts. 

Anthony Hartley's wellwritten history of 
Charles de Gaulle and his politics is based on 
wide reading in the general literature. Dis- 
claiming originality he nevertheless has the ad- 
vantage of being able to survey the whole ca- 
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reer and make some estimate of the immediate 
legacy at least. His picture of de Gaulle is that 
of a man whose basic thought had crystallized 
long before he emerged from obscurity (allow- 
ing, all the same, that the general altered his 
views on the colonial problem considerably 
after 1946). To this rather rigid and Mani- 
chaean thought was added the guile and politi- 
cal skill learned in the great adventure of the 
war. “By 1946 it can be said that the main ele- 
ments of what Gaullism was later to be under 
the Fifth Republic had been assembled, 
though the proportions in which they were to 
be present at any one time were to change con- 
siderably over the years.” The RPF experience 
and the years of exile sharpened his cunning 
before the return to power in 1958. By 1962 
this “prince of equivocation” (the phrase is 
Robert Buron's) finally brought the Algerian 
war to an end, but not without ending also the 
ambiguity of the presidential role, revealing 
that in the new circumstances of the Evian 
peace he intended to maintain his exceptional 
powers, to be not the “arbitrator” but the 
“guide” of the nation, and to find his support 
in popular election, in plebiscites, and, how- 
ever reluctantly, in the leadership of a great 
electoral party. Ultimately of course the nation 
tired of him. The gap between foreign policy 
objectives and achievements widened, the pro- 
posals for domestic reform ran into massive op- 
position, and the common taint of scandal 
sullied the movement. What survived the 
wreck of the May 1968 events was in fact this 
large conservative party, increasingly remote ` 
from the original Gaullist mystique, devoted to 
"bread and butter politics," as Hartley says. In 
sum, he sees "the Gaullism of de Gaulle" as 
having been no more than "an episode" and 
judges it good that it will remain only as "a' 
current of intellectual intransigeance." The 
lingering moroseness of the durs des durs may 
be viewed as the highest compliment to the 
permanence and flexibility of the Fifth Repub- 
lic's institutions, freed at last from the person- 
ality that shaped them. 

It would be something quite different, how- 
ever, to suggest that the politics of the Right 
has been reformed. Hartley alludes to “exem- 
plary drama" yielding now to "the moneyed 
radicalism of the Third Republic" It is pre- 
cisely France's failure to have the politics of 
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her modernized institutions that concerns 
Frank Wilson. His is a clear and thoughtful 
book on the collapse of the attempt of the 
non-Communist Left to break with the tradi- 
tionalist, fragmented tyrannies of the past. 
Whatever the possibilities for the UDR to be- 
come a great modern "catchall party" (Otto 
Kirchheimer's notion, which Wilson adopts 
and considers to be both the prevailing model 
in West Europe and the real hope for France), 
the democratic Left evidently destroyed its 
chances to do as much. So unyielding in their 
parochial natures were the Socialist and Radi- 
cal parties, so powerful was the pull of ideol- 
ogy, so jealous were the relationships between 
rival leaders, so intransigent was the position 
of communism and so serious its appeal, that 
the hopeful phenomenon of the political clubs 
(which emerged in the 1960s to renew the old 
parties) found itself swallowed up in the rival- 
ries and doctrinaire inflexibilities of those it 
sought to reform. This is spelled out at length 
in illuminating chapters on the abortive presi- 
dential campaign of Gaston Defferre in 1965 
and the fate of François Mitterrand’s 
Fédération de la Gauche Démocrate et Social- 
iste, which, unlike the mayor of Marseilles, took 
the road to leftist unity by way of the shrines 
of the past and so naturally succumbed to the 
old priesthood whose disastrous archetypal 
figure is Guy Mollet. On this reading, Mitter- 
rand's fundamental error was to seek to remake 
the Left by uniting old factions, observing ide- 
ological imperatives, and rejecting "tbe new in- 
stitutions, techniques and styles" of the Fifth 
Republic. The consequence was defeat in the 
1968 elections and, in Wilson's judgment, a 
non-Communist Left more divided than before 
the general's return in 1958. The Left had 
failed to adapt to the changed social and eco- 
nomic situation of postwar France and Eu- 
rope; its ineffectiveness was made more pro- 
found by refusal to accept political change as 
well. All this is admirably laid out here. Wil 
son's conclusions follow of course from accept- 
ance of the Kirchheimer “catchall party” 
model as being the most valid for the reshap- 
ing of French politics. He makes a convincing 
case in his useful, concise, and agreeably writ- 
ten study of an instructive episode. 

JOHN C. CAIRNS 

University of Toronto 
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C. G. AMINOFF. Nyuppsatta truppfórband i Fin- 
land 1770-1808: Administrativ historia och per- 
sonal [The Newly Established Military Units in 
Finland 1770-1808: Administrative History and 
the Personnel]. (Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, 
Number 82.) Helsingfors: Suomen Historial- 
linen Seura. 1971. Pp. 319. 


This study examines the administrative organi- 
zation and the social composition of the officer 
and noncommissioned officer corps of the new 
military units established in Finland during 
the last forty years of Swedish rule. There ex- 
ists a fairly extensive literature on the eight- 
eenth-century military history of Finland, but 
C. G. Aminoff has broken some new ground 
and his work complements, in particular, 
Kaarlo Wirilander's studies of the military hi- 
erarchy. He makes some interesting observa- 
tions concerning the changing distribution of 
officer vacancies between members of the nobil- 
ity and the non-nobles, on different age groups, 
and on the nature and extent of nepotism. It 
appears, though, that the rather extensive data 
he has diligently assembled would have al- 
lowed for a more systematic analysis of these 
matters. Such an analysis and a concluding 
chapter, tying together several threads that re- 
main disconnected, would have enhanced the 
value of the work. Its present value lies mainly 
in tbe sketches on military organization and in 
the compiled data for social historians. 

PEKKA KALEVI HAMALAINEN 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


VOLKER PRESS. Calvinismus und. Territorialstaat: 
Regierung und Zentralbehórden der Kurpfalz 
I559—1619. (Kieler historische Studien, Number 
7.) Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1970. Pp. 543. 
DM 84. 


Based on a dissertation of 1966 this study re- 
lates in great detail the political and religious 
institutions of the Palatinate in the sixteenth 
century and the activities of the rulers and the 
court officials who gave life and meaning to the 
offices they held. The author thus extends the 
earlier works of Max Steinmetz, Gretl Vogelge- 
sang, and Henry J. Cohn on the government of 
the Palatinate in the fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries. Manuscript materials from 
family and state archives were extensively used 
in the collection of numerous details about the 
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administration and policies of the Palatinate 
during the period 1508-1619. Primary atten- 
tion is given to the administrations between 
the Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555) and 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, cata- 
strophic for the Palatinate, for it was during 
this period that the electorate played an impor- 
tant political and religious role in German and 
European affairs, 

The personalities and functions of scores of 
secular and church officials and the groupings 
and factions in the administration are de- 
scribed. The impact on the rulers and policies 
of such officials, ranging from the Grosshof- 
meister, the chancellors, marshals, and justices 
to appraisers and customs clerks, is fully told. 
'The author plans to extend the research for 
the present work and publish an alphabetical- 
prosopographical catalog of all officials in the 
central administration of the Palatinate during 
the period 1544-1622. 

With the changing religious scene, which of 
course not only had political overtones but also 
meant changes in officials, these were exciting 
and important years in the Palatinate. Under 
the reigns of Ludwig V and his brother, Fried- 
rich II, the country, and therefore also the 
officials, gradually became Lutheran with re. 
forms instituted in church and university ad- 
ministration. At first this form of Protestantism 
was quite moderate, but in the reign of Ott- 
heinrich (1556-59) a bitter controversy arose at 
the University of Heidelberg where Tilemann 
Heshusen, generalsuperintendent, professor of 
theology and member of the consistory, 
pushed for a rigorous Lutheranism. Disturbed 
by this quarrel the next elector, Friedrich III, 
led the territory to the adoption of a Calvinism 
in which the spirit of Melanchthon was notice- 
able. T'he ruler strengthened his own personal 
inclination to Calvinism by calling to Heidel- 
berg the young scholars Zacharius Ursinus and 
Kaspar Olevian. These men worked with the 
elector in producing in 1563 the important and 
widely adopted Heidelberg Catechism. 

Since Calvinism was not one of the official 
religions authorized by the Peace of Augsburg, 
the publication of the catechism and the grow- 
ing Calvinism of the Palatinate created an 
issue in the Empire. However, Friedrich with- 
stood the pressures exerted upon him and pro- 
ceeded to introduce a firm church discipline. 
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The opposing views of the theologian and phy- 
sician Thomas Erastus, who favored a system 
in which the civil government exercised church 
discipline, were later to give rise to the term 
“Erastianism.” When Ludwig VI succeeded his 
father in 1576, a Lutheran reaction occurred 
and the Calvinistic professors, preachers, and 
officials were expelled—to spread their Calvin- 
ism elsewhere. A similar change-over of offi- 
cials occurred after the accession of Johann 
Casimir in 1583 when the Reformed religion 
was restored. 

A bibliography of unpublished and printed 
sources and an extensive index of persons and 
places complete this lengthy and interesting 
study of the officials, many of whom had been 
previously little known, who worked with and 
influenced the policies of the rulers of the Pala- 
tinate during an important period in the his 
tory of this state. 

KARL H. DANNENFELDT 
Arizona State University 


FRITZ WOLFE, editor, with the assistance of HILD- 
BURG SCHMIDT-VON ESSEN. Acta Pacis West- 
phalicae. Series III-A, Protokolle. Volume 4, Die 
Beratungen der katholischen Stände. Part 1, 
2645-1647. Münster: Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1970. Pp. Ixvii, 585. DM 112. 


In 1957 a number of German historians 
founded the Vereinigung zur Erforschung der 
Neueren Geschichte to facilitate the publica- 
tion of documentary material and studies deal- 
ing with sixteenth- to twentieth-century his- 
tory. As one of its major projects this society 
decided on the publication, under the general 
editorship of Max Braubach and Konrad Rep- 
gen, of documentary material of the Peace of 
Westphalia. At first sight it might appear sur- 
prising that so much money, effort, and talent 
would be devoted to the publication of purely 
political material of the seventeenth century 
—an undertaking more characteristic of nine- 
teenth-century historiography than modern 
historical interests. But there is no doubt that 
the Peace of Westphalia not only profoundly 
influenced the European state system and the 
future course of German history; it was also 
the first example of a major European peace 
conference. Older incomplete collections of 
documentary material published in the eight- 
eenth century, are hard to get and, in any case, 
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do not meet modern scholarly standards. A 
modern and complete edition of the relevant 
material will prove a boon to seventeenth-cen- 
tury historians. The publication is divided into 
three series, each of which will have several 
volumes: first, instructions; second, correspond- 
ence; third, transcripts, diaries, and documents. 
The present volume, the fifth that has ap- 
peared so far, is devoted to the transcripts of 
discussions in the Corpus Catholicorum. 

For the purpose of solving the divisive reli- 
gious problems that had helped turn the em- 
pire into a battle field, the Estates met in 1645 
not as the three houses of the Imperial Diet 
where the Catholics had the majority, but di- 
vided along religious lines into the Corpus 
Evangelicorum and the Corpus Catholicorum. 
The subject of the negotiations was the grava- 
mina, the grievances, that the Protestants had 
last presented to the Imperial Diet in 1640. 
The grievances mainly dealt with the disputed 
provisions of the Peace of Augsburg of 1555 
and, therefore, with the political structure of 
the empire and the future of Catholicism and 
Protestantism in Central Europe. As it turned 
out, the Catholic Estates were quite intransi- 
gent, forcing the emperor to negotiate on his 
own the religious questions with Sweden and 
the Protestants. 

An official transcript of the deliberations in 
the Corpus Catholicorum was not kept. But 
the twenty ambassadors of the fifty-five Catho- 
lic Estates were free to take notes of the discus- 
sions and decisions. Fritz Wolff, the editor of 
the present volume, has collected transcripts of 
the various ambassadors in twenty-three ar- 
chives and identifed with much skill their de- 
pendence upon each other. He based his edi- 
tion upon the most complete and detailed 
manuscript, the transcript kept by the ambassa- 
dor of the city of Cologne. Historians will be 
grateful that he published, apart from repeti. 
tions and minor points, the entire original text 
of the transcript. The text of the Cologne man- 
uscript was supplemented by the transcripts of 
other ambassadors whenever the latter con- 
tained additional or more detailed informa- 
tion. The editor is thus able to offer a text 
that, by and large, records verbatim the entire 
discussions, revealing in fascinating detail the 
position taken by individual ambassadors. Al- 
together seventy-eight transcripts appear in this 
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volume, covering the period from October 1, 
1646, to April 2, 1647. The editor also provides 
an extremely useful scholarly apparatus. In 
short, this volume is a fine example of intelli- 
gent scholarship. I look forward to the appear- 
ance of future volumes of this excellent publi- 
cation. 

CLAUS-PETER CLASEN 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


DIETRICH GERHARD, editor. Stündische Vertre- 
tungen in Europa im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. 
(Veréffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts 
für Geschichte, Number 27. Studies Presented to 
the International Commission for the History 
of Representative and Parliamentary Institu- 
tions, Number 37.) Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1969. Pp. 437. DM 44. 


'The history of parliamentary institutions, so 
well explored in France and in England, had 
not attracted the attention of German scholars 
until after World War II. Perhaps the main 
reason for the rather late flowering of revision- 
istic studies of this problem was the dominance 
of the schematic and typological theory of pol- 
itical development elaborated by Gustav 
Schmoller and modified by Otto Hintze and his 
students. According to the article by Sven Palme 
that is included here, in Sweden as well as 
in Germany historians friendly to the cause of 
state building and absolutism long denigrated 
representative assemblies. Consequently, the 
study of the parliamentary bodies of the Old 
Regime became the study of institutions that 
were weak and that failed or, more charitably, 
the study of a vanished form of political life. 
This collection of articles, however, incorporates 
new interpretations and fresh evidence in an 
overall survey of the Stünde at national and 
provincial levels for Central Northern, and 
Eastern Europe. No specific articles on France, 
Holland, or Russia have been included. The 
contributions, mostly by German scholars, are of 
high quality. 

In his valuable introduction to the collection 
Gerhard indicates that the work of Roland 
Mousnier, L. B. Namier, R. R. Palmer, and 
Franklin L. Ford has enabled German special- 
ists to revise their views on the Estates. The 
Stände were not always rivals of monarchical 
or princely power; they sometimes were asso- 
ciates of it. In fact in Sweden, Bavaria, and 
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Poland the deputies of the Estates sometimes 
obtained the upper hand over the ruler for a 
period only to be subordinated later; periods of 
absolutism alternated with periods of the 
Ständestaat, Particularly influential in develop- 
ing this revisionist position, so evident in most 
of the contributions, was the pioneering work 
of O. Brunner, Land und Herrschaft (1965). 

Foreign policy and war played a very large 
role in allowing particular rulers to achieve a 
short-term dominance over their Estates. The 
Thirty Years’ War and the wars of Louis XIV 
enabled the rulers of Bavaria, Sweden, Poland, 
Hanover, and Hesse to secure control of their 
Estates because the latter feared military inva- 
sion. In Hesse, as Karl Demandt indicates, the 
practice of renting out of soldiers was insti- 
tuted by the ruler after 1677 partly to escape 
financial bondage to the Estates. During the 
relatively peaceful years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Estates were able to recoup their an- 
cient authority. Hanover fell more and more 
under the dominance of its Estates following 
the departure of the elector to become king of 
England. As Rudolf Vierhaus indicates, the 
Hanoverian Elector had to negotiate with six 
different Estates and could not, perhaps, main- 
tain his grasp while in England. John Sobieski 
was never an absolute monarch, only a very 
popular leader of the multitude of Polish no- 
bles; when his work was finished his successors 
could never obtain wholehearted support from 
the Diet. The eighteenth-century "renaissance" 
of the Estates throughout Europe may have 
been due to generally more peaceful conditions 
on the international scene than had previously 
existed. 

Hintze did not always adhere to his earliest 
interpretation of the development of the 
Stándestaat to the Gesamtstaat, as Gerhard 
Oestreich indicates in his excellent discussion. 
Primarily in the later, post-World War I years 
Hintze saw the Estates as forerunners of mod- 
ern constitutional and representative govern- 
ments. Thus he modified his earlier view that 
the Territorial State was “dualistic” and con- 
sisted of a stalemate between its two compo- 
nent parts; Stände and ruler. This latter-day 
interpretation has led many of the contributors 
to this collection to maintain that there was 
indeed a continuity between the Old Regime 
Estates and nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
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parliamentary bodies. Gerhard in fact main- 
tains that one cannot understand the latter 
without examination of their Ständestaat pred- 
ecessors. Palme reveals that a number of con- 
temporary Swedish historians have re-examined 
the "Freedom Period" of the Swedish parlia- 
mentary supremacy of certain decades of the 
eighteenth century in order to clarify the rise 
of Social Democracy and representative govern- 
ment later. The Estates of Württemberg were 
preludes to: modern constitutional assemblies 
because they were closer in outlook to the com- 
mon people, despite their unrepresentative 
character, than was the ruler. Gerhard A. Rit- 
ter sees a similar continuity in the "balance of 
power" in the English governmental system. 

But most of the contributors remain dubious 
about the validity of this concept. Hartmut 
Lehmann sees the dependence of the 
Württemberg Estates on legal precedent tbeir 
greatest strength, but also their greatest weak- 
nes. While old rights and concessions were 
zealously guarded by Ständestaat lawyers, noth- 
ing was done to institute new legislation or a 
new political relationship. This extremely im- 
portant conclusion must be kept in mind in re- 
gard to all of the other states covered in this 
survey. Perhaps the Estates everywhere, except 
in England and possibly Sweden, were xeally 
antiquated strongholds of petty local privilege, 
as much captives of the Old Regime as the ru- 
lers. 

On a less ambitious level many of these arti- 
cles provide useful information on the actual 
workings of the Estates. Hans Roos claims that 
the Polish aristocracy, eight per cent of the 
total population, erected a kind of "gentle- 
man's democracy" and influenced political rad- 
icalism in Europe; this is provocative but exag- 
gerated. Palme's "party system" in Sweden may 
have been nothing more than the usual battle 
of cliques or cabals that characterized the life 
of most small and large Estates in Europe. 
How did the Swedish parliament, for example, 
reflect the desires of the majority of Swedes? 
György Bonis condemns the Hungarian Estates 
for their "baroque sterility.” Peter Baumgart 
shows that the Electoral Mark Landschaft. re- 
mained important during the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Prussia: this is a valuable contribution. 
Herbert Hassinger provides information on the 
important local administrative services main- 
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tained by the German Austrian Estates until 
1848. Generally, the Estates throughout Europe 
were occupied, routinely, with a multitude of 
small complaints and petitions, "private mem- 
bers' bills" as Bonis aptly calls them. 

These articles not only pinpoint some of the 
central issues of the history of the European 
Estates, they also introduce the student of com- 
parative history to the local literature. Palme, 
for example, gives a valuable introduction to 
the sources for Sweden. The shadow of Hintze, 
while still covering much of the work of these 
scholars, is beginning to retreat. Günter 
Birtsch recommends more intensive and exten- 
Sive research, particularly on social and eco- 
nomic factors. The paucity of information has 
doubtless persuaded most of these writers to 
follow the known road of constitutional and 
political history rather than to embark on the 
trail provided by Fernand Braudel and his fol- 
lowers. 

HUBERT C, JOHNSON 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 


INGRID BÁTORI. Die Reichsstadt Augsburg im 18. 
Jahrhundert: Verfassung, Finanzen und Re- 
formversuche. (Veróffentlichungen des Max- 
Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, Number 22.) 
Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1969. Pp. 
210, DM 21. 


By the eighteenth century the Free Imperial 
City of Augsburg had lost much of its former 
glory. In a thoroughly documented and ex- 
tremely detailed study, Dr. Bátori tries to re- 
fute the commonly accepted view that it was 
without historical interest. Unlike other recent 
historians of European cities the author de- 
votes little attention to social and cultural 
affairs. Instead she concentrates on the inter- 
action between Augsburg's constitutional ar- 
rangements and its financial practices. She is 
intrigued by the contrast between the prosper- 
ity of its private citizens and the disarray of its 
public finances. Much of the latter she ascribes 
to an antiquated constitution. Based on the 
Regiment imposed upon the city by Charles V 
in 1548, the government was hierarchical, ex- 
clusive, overwhelmingly patrician, and rife 
with nepotism. Public offices were too numer- 
ous for a city that had lost half of its popula- 
tion since the sixteenth century. Because of the 
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necessity for religious parity between Catholics 
and Protestants in higher positions, public 
offices were also often overstaffed. 

A final decline began with the harvest fail- 
ure of 1770-71, which cut off Augsburg's usual 
sources of supply and forced the magistrates to 
spend vast sums buying grain abroad. From 
then until the end of the century increasing ex- 
penditures were financed by borrowing at high 
interest rates, while attempts at internal finan- 
cial changes were frustrated by the cumber- 
some political structure. Various reform com- 
missions came to nothing and efforts to 
broaden the constitutional base were rejected 
by the imperial authorities. After 1795 op- 
position to the magistrates came most promi- 
nently from the merchants, who were still 
largely excluded from the government. This 
opposition, in the author's opinion, was nonrev- 
olutionary and constructive. It was also inef- 
fective, as was one last vast expenditure by the 
magistrates, a bribe to the French to preserve 
Augsburg's independence. The government 
had become isolated. Even many patricians no 
longer supported it. "Voulezvous étre de la 
Baviére?" Napoleon asked a delegation of pa- 
tricians and merchants. 'The financial problems 
of an independent Augsburg were at an end. 

EDITH M. LINK 
Hunter College, 
City University of New York 


HEDWIG BEHRENS. Mechanikus Franz Dinnendahl 
(1775-1826), Erbauer der ersten Dampfma- 
schinen an der Ruhr: Leben und Wirken aus 
zeitgenössischen Quellen. (Schriften zur rhein- 
isch-westfälischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Num- 
ber 22.) Cologne: Rheinisch-Westfälischen 
Wirtschaftsarchiv zu Köln. 1970. Pp. xvii, 579. 


Unlike the other volumes in this series of stud- 
ies on Rhine-Ruhr industrial history pub- 
lished by the Rhenish-Westphalian Economic 
Archive in Cologne, Miss Behrens's well-edited 
book is not a monograph at all but a compila- 
tion of documents relevant to the activities of 
Franz Dinnendahl, machinist. The son of a 
miller, educated only in rural grade schools, at 
first a miner's helper before he learned the mech- 
anist’s trade, Dinnendahl was one of the 
founders of the Rhenish machine tool industry 
as well as a leading mining entrepreneur. The 
cohort of other Rhineland founder families, 
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for example the Krupps, Stinneses and Springo- 
rums, he belonged to an artisan class that 
learned and applied a new industrial technol- 
ogy and laid the foundations of West Ger- 
many's later industrial revolution. Capital was 
scarce—-most of it was borrowed from wealthy 
aristocrats who played a banker's role. Manu- 
facture of steam engines (as good as those of 
Boulton and Watt, Dinnendahl thought) led 
him into metallurgy and mining enterprises. 
The boom of the Napoleonic period ended in 
a depression that proved disastrous, and as he 
had overextended himself while coal markets 
collapsed after 1815, Dinnendahl went bank- 
rupt. Yet his businessman's vision was not 
wrong. The speculative extension of deep min- 
ing failed in 1815-22 because capital was 
scarce, government regulation was excessive, 
market conditions were poor, and the machines 
available could not yet prevent flooding in 
deep shafts. 

The author used Dinnendahl's interesting 
autobiography (from the family firm's ar- 
chives), and sources from local town and min- 
‘ing company archives. There is also a useful 
technical glossary and a good introduction by 
Hermann Kellenbenz. As the history of early 
industrialization is often fragmentary, further 
studies of this sort for other parts of Germany 
ought to be encouraged. 

HELEN P. LIEBEL 
University of Alberta 


SIEGFRIED SCHMIDT. Robert Blum: Vom. Leipziger 
Liberalen zum Märtyrer der deutschen Demo- 
kratie. Weimar: Hermann Böhlaus Nachfolger. 
1971. Pp. 336. DM 24. 

Robert Blum is remembered more for his 
death before the muzzles of Field-Marshal 
Windischgrätz’s firing squad than for his life as 
a leader of Saxon and German democratic 
forces before 1848. His martyrdom for the Ger- 
man revolutionary cause has assured him à 
firm place in the authorized pantheon of Ger- 
man working-class heroes: a recent collection of 
workers' songs recorded in East Germany, for 
example, begins with a Robert-Blum-Lied. 'The 
undeniable national popularity of Robert 
Blum led to a spate of literature and song after 
his death (including a standard biography by 
his son) followed by decades of comparative 
neglect. 
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Now Siegfried Schmidt of Jena seeks to res- 
cue Blum from the “shadow of falsifying bour- 
geois interpretation” (p. 7). The preface, which 
acknowledges Franz Mehring's biographical 
canon of mixing admiration with criticism, 
awakens hope that this new work might qual- 
ify or overturn the widely held impression 
among nonsocialist historians that Blum was 
overrated as a politician and confused or vacil- 
lating as a political and social analyst. 

Such a hope is not rewarded. The author 
clearly admires Blum greatly, too often gliding 
over failings of character and tactics. In really 
serious cases he attributes such failings to the 
impersonal force of petit-bourgeois false con- 
sciousness. Following Engels (but not improv- 
ing on him) Schmidt emphasizes Blum’s tran- 
scendence of his milieu rather than the milieu 
itself. As a surrogate he presents an excessive 
amount of general background material al- 
ready available in East German textbooks. De- 
spite references to widespread archival work, 
the author leaves the impression that he was 
unable to unearth much new information, for 
he sometimes resorts to undocumented specula- 
tion. Blum’s childhood and youth flash by in a 
handful of pages, while 1848 consumes a good 
half of this biography. Psychologically Blum 
emerges flat and one-dimensional. 

Despite Schmidt’s somewhat repetitive style, 
he must be credited for rendering his uncom- 
plicated explanations in uncomplicated lan- 
guage. To add unnecessarily to the woes of this 
book, the publisher has provided no index but 
has allowed many technical errors to slip into 
print. With all these faults Robert Blum is a 
pedestrian but readable political biography 
centered heavily on the background of 1848. It 
could have been done better; but unless more 
information can be discovered, it is doubtful 
whether it must be done over. 

CHARLES E, MCCLELLAND 
University of Pennsylvania 


WALTER WAGNER. Geschichte des K. K. Kriegs- 
ministeriums. Volume 2, 1866-1888. (Studien 
zur Geschichte der ôsterreichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchie, Number 10.) Vienna: Hermann 
Bóhlaus Nachf. 1971. Pp. 287. DM 56. 


This second volume of a projected three-vol- 
ume history of the Austrian War Ministry 
from 1848 to 1918 covers the twenty-odd years 
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following upon the Prusso-Austrian War of 1866. 
It deals with the reorganization of the army 
after Austria’s defeat in that war and the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Hungary within 
the Empire. The resulting administrative, or- 
ganizational, and linguistic difficulties and 
their solutions are covered with expertise and 
thoroughness. Dr. Wagner also discusses at 
great length the troubled relations between 
army commanders and civilian autborities, 
with Emperor Francis Joseph serving as a 
rather unpredictable arbiter of their quarrels. 
Specialists in Austrian military history will find 
the book a rich source of information on the 
period in question. 

ANDREAS DORPALEN 

Ohio State University 


HANSGEORG LOEBEL, editor. roo Jahre deutsche 
Geschichte. (Niedersächsischen Landeszentrale 
für Politische Bildung.) Leer: Verlag Gerhard 
Rautenberg. 1971. Pp. 179. 


The centenary of the proclamation of the Ger- 
man Empire on January 18, 1871, has pro- 
duced a flood of books, pamphlets, and articles 
in the German Federal Republic seeking to in- 
terpret the significance of national unification 
in the light of the historical experience of the 
last hundred years. Some of this literature is of 
interest primarily for the world of scholarship, 
but most of it was intended for the general 
reading public. Hansgeorg Loebel has collected 
eight articles in the latter category for inclusion 
in a thin volume dealing not only with the Bis- 
marckian era but with the history of Germany 
since then as well. Although the authors are 
trained scholars their purpose is to summarize 
and popularize the conclusions of professional 
historiography rather than to present the find- 
ings of original research. The result has some 
of the quality of a Sunday supplement, yet it is 
a superior example of that genre. Avoiding the 
quaint and sensational it attempts to enlighten 
not to titilate. Its interest for the historian, 
nevertheless, lies in what it reveals regarding 
the view of the past offered by the popular 
press to the educated public in Germany. 

The articles themselves, though they are all 
interpretive rather than investigative, vary con- 
siderably in quality. The one by Theodor 
Schieder analyzing the changing concepts of 
the German nation from the eighteenth cen- 
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tury to the present is a fine example of popular 
history. Sound and thoughtful, it seeks to famil- 
iarize the intelligent layman with the judg- 
ments of scholarship. Ingomar Bog presents a 
solid yet readable account of economic devel- 
opments since 1871 that successfully avoids 
the extremes of simplification and complexity. 
Carl Jantke describes with skill the relations 
between employers and employees duxing the 
last hundred years and their shifting attitudes 
toward one another. On the other hand, the ar- 
ticle by Friedrich Klemm depicting technologi- 
cal progress is little more than a lengthy cata- 
log of names and inventions unencumbered by 
any ties to political, economic, or social history. 
Richard Nürnberger offers a familiar and pe- 
destrian summary of German foreign policy, es- 
pecially since 1918, popular in tone but undis- 
tinguished in style. And Hansgeorg Loebel 
himself, while entitling his contribution “Ger- 
mans on the Other Side of Our Borders," deals 
exclusively with the Teutonic minority in Lat- 
via, Estonia, and Romania. Many historians 
will want to leaf through these pages for their 
flavor, but only a few will consider it worth- 
while to read them with intensive care. 
THEODORE S. HAMEROW 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


BRADLEY F. SMITH. Heinrich Himmler: A Nazi 
in the Making, 1900-1926. (Hoover Institution 
Publication 93.) Stanford: Hoover Institution 
Press, Stanford University. 1971. Pp. ix, 211. 
$6.95. 


Each of us, when reflecting upon the formation 
of his conscious personality, is aware of the 
complexity, ambiguity, and even chanciness of 
the steps. Few modern men seem to believe 
that they "made themselves" or even that they 
just "unfolded" out of innate tendencies. Yet 
when many scholars, even historians, confront 
the lives of leading national socialists, attempts 
are made to establish uniformities, integrities, 
continuities, and causal sequences based almost 
exclusively on individuals’ personal choices. Al- 
though Bradley Smith's subtitle might suggest 
a rather preconceived outcome for his study of 
Heinrich Himmler's childhood and youth, his 
book is truly a milestone on the road to scien- 
tific biography applied to those normally stereo- 
typed as “Nazis.” Working carefully from the 
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Himmler family’s personal papers, which Himm- 
ler's personal staff had assembled, as well as 
from Himmler's boyhood diaries and from cor- 
respondence scattered in party, SS, and other 
captured German records, Smith reconstructs a 
believable human being with whom one can 
sympathize and occasionally identify. There is 
more contour and contrast in the portrait of 
this awkward, talkative, eager boy than in the 
earlier sketch Smith did with Werner Angress 
in 1959 (Journal of Modern History, 31 [1959]: 
206-24). 

Compared with Peter Loewenberg's intensely 
interpretive (but highly schematic) essay on 
Himmler's "unsuccessful adolescence" (AHR, 76 
[1971]: 612-41), Smith's narrative is richer with 
data and evidence and more restrained in gen- 
eralization. Smith has no need to succumb to 
tempting allusions and analogies with the ca- 
reer of the Reichsführer SS; he has adequate 
factual material to describe a twenty-one year 
old or an eighteen year old, and that is what 
he writes about. While Smith is very effective 
in bringing out what Himmler's parents "did 
to" him, the art of the book lies in our ability 
to watch the youth "try on" alternative roles 
and behaviors offered by the kaleidoscopic 
processes of 1918—22. His effort to integrate for 
himself the contradictory values and tendencies 
of his background and his expanding horizons 
is extremely well portrayed. Gradually (1923 is 
sketchy due to missing diary sections) Himmler 
builds himself a niche in the Hitler movement 
and as he does so becomes more selfassured 
and competent. Without a doubt, as he be- 
comes more mature he becomes more comforta- 
ble. The needs he was able to meet in the fas- 
cist political milieu made it worth his while to 
follow and serve Hitler. Yet his personality was 
no carbon copy of Hitler, Strasser, or Roehm. 
He was on his own. Smith gives us just enough 
glimpses of the man in his mid-twenties to ena- 
ble us to acquire a distaste for this busybody, 
prude, and intrigue artist. But now he is a real 
live, three-dimensional participant in history. 

ROBERT KOEHL 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


WILHELM DEIST, editor. Militär und Innen- 
politik im Weltkrieg 1914—1918. In two volumes. 
(Kommission für Geschichte des Parlamentaris- 
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mus und der politischen Parteien Bad Godes- 
berg; Militürgeschichtliches Forschungsamt Frei- 
burg im Breisgau. Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. 
Second Series, Militär und Politik, Number 1, 
parts 1 and 2.) Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1970. 
Pp. clxxiii, 647; 651-1530. DM 184 the set. 
Although many military records of Imperial 
Germany, including practically all files of the 
Prussian army authorities, were lost when the 
Potsdam Heeresarchiv burned down in 1945, 
meaningful research on the army's role in the 
Second Reich is nevertheless still possible. In 
addition to the archives of the imperial navy, 
which survived the last war almost intact and 
constitute a fair source of information on some 
army matters the private papers of many 
prominent Prussian officers have lately become 
accessible as well—most of them now being in 
the custody of the Bundesarchiv-Militürarchiv 
at Freiburg. Moreover, since some Bundesstaa- 
ten of the Second Reich had war ministries 
and certain other semi-autonomous army insti- 
tutions of their own, valuable evidence, includ- 
ing many reports and directives from the “cen- 
tral" army authorities in Berlin and, during 
the war, also from the field headquarters of the 
general staff, was preserved in various regional 
archives. 

In preparing this edition of documents on 
the German military and domestic policy dur- 
ing the First World War, Dr. Deist has made 
thorough use of all West German archival 
holdings. The privately controlled Hindenburg 
Nachlass as well as documents in the DDR 
were unfortunately not accessible to him. Ex- 
pertly introduced and annotated, the material 
he has assembled—official papers, private let- 
ters, diary entries, etc.—offers much fresh infor- 
mation on the activities of the German mili- 
tary authorities on the home front, particularly 
as regards their attitude toward the civilian 
branches of the government and their role in 
the maintenance of public order, in censorship 
and propaganda, and in the economic mobili- 
zation of the country. On certain issues that 
transcended the realm of Innenpolitik, such as 
the submarine controversy, the debate on war 
aims, or developments in Alsace-Lorraine, the 
documentation has been deliberately kept to a 
minimum, but these spacesaving limitations 
do not materially affect the value of the collec- 
tion. 
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Recent studies, notably Gerald D. Feldman’s 
Army, Industry, and Labor in Germany, 1914- 
1918 (Princeton, ı966), have already shown 
that some German army officers in positions of 
influence during the war were relatively “pro- 
gressive" in their approach to economic and 
social problems. Numerous documents in Deist's 
collection not only reinforce these findings but 
also indicate that there were a good many 
"deputy commanding generals" and other mili- 
tary functionaries who carried out their admin- 
istrative responsibilities on the home front with 
far more political acumen and sensitivity to the 
mood of the civilian population than they have 
usually been given credit for. That many other 
officers were reactionary in outlook or inept in 
handling domestic affairs is, of course, well 
known—and amply documented here as well. 
The collection is rounded off by several use- 
ful charts on organizational matters and a map 
of the corps command areas. The Register, pre- 
pared by Hans Umbreit, is over a hundred 
pages long, but many entries are rather impre- 
cise. General von Bissing, for example, is listed 
as governor general of Belgium unti] 1918 (he 
died in April 1917), and General Wild von 
Hohenborn is identified as deputy war minister 
during a period when he was actually com- 
manding a division at the front or serving as 
quartermaster general in the OHL. It is to be 
hoped that in a new edition these and many 
similar slips in the index will be eliminated 
from what is otherwise a meticulously edited 
and informative work. 
ULRICH TRUMPENER 
University of Alberta 


CLAUS GUSKE. Das politische Denken des Gene- 
rals von Seeckt: Ein Beitrag zur Diskussion des 
Verhältnisses Seeckt—Reichswehr—Republik. 
(Historische Studien, Number 422.) Lübeck: 
Matthiesen Verlag. 1971. Pp. 283. DM 45. 


Mr. Guske has written a thorough, complex, 
and organic presentation and analysis of the 
political thought of General Hans von Seeckt 
and of the relationship of his political thought 
to his actions in the major crises of the Weimar 
Republic's early years. After a brief sketch of 
Seeckt's background and early life, the author 
turns to a careful consideration of the develop- 
ment of Seeckt's political ideas and conceptions 
during the course of World War I, providing a 
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survey both of the enduring skeleton of his po- 
litical frame of reference and the variations 
upon this theme that indicated the influence 
upon the general of contemporary events and 
currents of thought. His third chapter is de- 
voted to a systematic exposition of Seeckt's po- 
litical thought, with primary emphasis upon its 
constant elements. The fourth and final chap- 
ter considers and presents the thought and ac- 
tions of Seeckt during his period of activity as 
a senior officer or the de facto commander in 
chief of the Reichswehr. A short summary con- 
cludes the book. 

In general, Guske has achieved his purpose. 
His presentation is well organized, clear, and 
effective, and his arguments are generally com- 
pelling. He has used the available sources and 
the secondary literature in the field in àn ex- 
emplary manner, exploiting it for evidence and 
examining it for coherence, accuracy, and con- 
tradictions. His second and third chapters, 
however, suffer to some extent from unneces- 
sary repetition both of Seeckt's ideas and of 
Guske's commentary on these ideas. Had these 
chapters been pruned the book would be easier 
to read and bave a sharper impact. 

The book is valuable because it pulls to- 
gether Seeckt's ideas regarding politics and ex- 
amines them for consistency, for applicability, 
and for their influence upon his actions. The 
analysis is fair and balanced, even though it is 
clear at times that the author is not at one 
with Seeckt in his beliefs, which must have 
made his task sometimes difficult. Guske cor- 
rects errors and refutes allegations regarding 
Seeckt's ideas, attitudes, and actions in the 
work of such historians as F. L. Carsten, 
Walther Goerlitz, and Wolfgang Sauer on the 
basis of factual evidence and Seeckt's turn of 
mind and political concepts. 

On the debit side, aside from repetition, some 
of the author's points seem to be heavily bela- 
bored. And in viewing the factors leading 
Seeckt to take a conservative viewpoint and to 
see life in terms of a continual struggle, Mr. 
Guske might well have considered more specifi- 
cally the impact of the military life and profes 
sional values, along with those he presents. He 
might also have given more consideration to 
the years after 1924 in Seeckt's active career 
and particularly to the circumstances of his de- 
parture from office. Finally, in a book dealing 
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with the general's political thought one misses 
any mention of his specific reactions to Na- 
tional Socialism in the later years of the repub- 
lic and the early years of the Thixd Reich. 

In sum, Mr. Guske has provided the histo- 
rian of Weimar Germany and the student of 
political science and political thought with a 
valuable compendium and appraisal of Hans 
von Seeckt as a political thinker. 

HAROLD J. GORDON, JR. 
University of Massachusetts, 
Ambherst 


DAVID FELIX. Walther Rathenau and the Weimar 
Republic: The Politics of Reparations. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 210. 
$9.00. 


The tortuous history of reparations has often 
been told; but this study, concentrating on the 
early period (1921 and 1922) when Rathenau 
became a key figure and a symbol for the poli- 
tics of fulfillment, makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject. The slender volume is 
based on very thorough research in the various 
archives, including the German Central Ar- 
chive in Potsdam, and hence enriches our 
knowledge at several points. The Stinnes-Ra- 
thenau dispute at Spa, for example, appears less 
black and white; we learn more about Rathe- 
nau's important negotiations with the British 
government late in 1921; the character and the 
issues of the German Cabinet crisis late in May 
1922 over the Paris agreement of Finance Min- 
ister Hermes become clearer. The book thus 
fills a gap in the literature in English since 
Ernst Laubach's Die Politik der Kabinette 
Wirth 1921—1922 (1968) has not been translated. 

The book, in spite of dealing with heavy 
technical material, reads exceedingly well. As 
to the inner contradictions of the reparation 
story and reparation politics, they are only too 
well known: the key role—not yet assumed—-of 
the United States; the unwillingness of the Al- 
lies to let Germany earn, by way of foreign 
trade, the cash to pay reparations; the insolu- 
ble transfer problem; the contradiction in the 
French position of wanting a Germany rich 
enough to pay indemnities and at the same 
time one that was ruined; the gap between eco- 
nomic reality and public expectations that 
forced every official to lie or at least to obscure 
the truth. Most important is the point made by 
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the author—that any drastic attempt by the 
German government through radical taxation 
or confiscation of property to pay the quanti- 
ties of wealth the Allies demanded would have 
meant revolution in Germany, that is, violent 
resistance, and this was something tbe Allies 
did not want either. 

As for Rathenau himself, the picture that 
emerges while drawn critically, is well bal. 
anced, full of psychological insight, and the ap- 
praisal altogether judicious. Where it remains 
ambiguous this is due less to the author than 
to the person he portrays. However, Felix does 
Rathenau less than justice in not stressing 
enough his awareness that he was merely one 
of the first, or the first, who had to jump over 
the hurdle; that the Ruhr occupation was una- 
voidable; and that he was simply a sacrifice, 
not necessarily the last one, which had to be of- 
fered for the sake of his country. 'T'o describe as 
simply "morbid vanity" Rathenau's expressed 
expectation that he.sooner or later would be 
assassinated, underrates the tragic element of 
his fate. 

Where I have to register dissent is in the last 
two chapters of Mr. Felix's otherwise valuable 
study. In the first of these, ‘Tendency to Acts 
of Violence," the author finds no pattern and 
tries to discredit the findings of E. J. Gumbel 
on rather flimsy evidence, while at the same 
time interpreting Helfferich and his political 
attitude and activities in too harmless a fash- 
ion. Helfferich was much too shrewd not to 
know what he was doing. Álso, anybody who 
(like me) experienced the mass demonstrations 
on the occasion of Rathenau's assassination is 
aware that the workers too knew what the mur- 
der meant—that "the enemy stood on the 
Right" and that "the great tramping of boots 
and shoes and their heavy marching" was un- 
fortunately the only way they could express 
their concern for democracy and freedom. Fi- 
nally the attempt, in only two and a half pages, 
to "use the present day as starting point . .. 
and suggest Rathenau's importance in the Re- 
public's life and death and in the world's prog- 
ress from one great war to the next" (p. 175) is 
somewhat forced, tenuous, and inadequate. But 
the book can stand on its own merits, which 
are considerable, without its "conclusion." 

ERIC C. KOLLMAN 
Cornell College 
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MARTIN VOGT, edited and with an introduction 
by. Die Entstehung des Youngplans, dargestellt 
vom Reichsarchiv 1931-1933. (Schriften des 
Bundesarchiv, Number ı5.) Boppard am 
Rhein: Harald Boldt Verlag. 1970. Pp. $96. 
DM go. 

This book on the genesis of the Young Plan is 
entangled in the crooked history it seeks to put 
straight. It began as a rebuttal of the penulti- 
mate liar and greatest survivor of German 
modern times, Hjalmar Schacht, who was skill- 
fully dissociating himself from the Young Plan. 
He was so successful, although he had been the 
leading German negotiator, that Hitler rein- 
stalled him in office and then promoted him to 
a higher level of nefariousness. The rebuttal, 
in the form of a résumé of the government doc- 
uments, was ordered by the Brüning cabinet in 
March 1981, completed in the beginning of 
1933, and tactfully forgotten until recently. 

Die Entstehung des Youngplans achieves its 
original purpose honestly. Indeed, the archivist 
editor, armed as he is with irrefutable docu- 
ments, cannot quite avoid overkill despite his 
professional dispassion. Beyond that, the book, 
assisted by Vogt's fifty-eight-page introduction, 
is useful as a supplementary account of the later 
developments in reparations. 

‚The character of the dispute and its wider 
implications derive from the inherent insolu- 
bility of the interwar problem of international 
indebtedness. The United States was demand- 
ing war debt payments without permitting the 
Allies to build up trade surpluses. The Allies, 
for their part, were protecting their economies 
by passing the burden on to Germany in the 
form of reparations. Germany, similarly inhib- 
ited in its foreign trade, had only fiction as de- 
fense. Without being called to order, Schacht 
could alternatively pose as the exponent of pu- 
rity in economic policy and as an economic 
statesman authorized to overrule his chancellor 
on political issues. He had his opportunity be- 
cause no German cabinet could bear the full 
responsibility for forcing a hopeless sacrifice 
upon the German people. The Müller cabinet, 
too unsteady to risk a confidencé vote when it 
was formed in June 1928, hoped that Schacht 
would divert upon himself part of the disgrace 
for dealing with the Allies, but he redirected 
the disgrace back to the government. The de- 
pression, itself partially a product of the situa- 
tion created by war debts and reparations, bur- 
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ied the Weimar Republic along with all such 
payments. 

Use of the book must be accompanied by ref- 
erence to other data. The researcher should 
read his own selection of the documents rather 
than trusting to the archivist's summaries, how- 
ever conscientious. The Young Plan, further- 
more, was an international bastard, and most 
of its origins are to be sought outside Germany. 
Besides the documents of the other govern- 
ments concerned, the expressions of public 
opinion are important, while pointed economic 
statistics are needed to prick the swollen politi- 
cal nonsense. 

DAVID FELIX 
Bronx Gommunity College, 
City University of New York 


HANS GÜNTER HOCKERTS. Die Sittlichkeitsprozesse 
gegen katholische Ordensangehörige und Prie- 
ster, 1936/1937: Eine Studie zur nationalsozia- 
listischen Herrschaftstechnik und zum Kirchen- 
kampf. (Veröffentlichungen der Kommission 
für Zeitgeschichte bei der Katholischen Akade- 
mie in Bayern. Series B: Forschungen, Number 
6.) Mainz: Matthias-Grünewald-Verlag. 1971. 
Pp. xxv, 224. DM 35. 

This monograph deals with the approximately 
250 lawsuits initiated in 1936 and 1937 by the 
National Socialist regime against Catholic 
priests and lay brothers on charges of homosex- 
uality. The proceedings were given all the pub- * 
licity that Joseph Goebbels’s propaganda ma- 
chinery could bring to bear; they were and still 
are on that account widely dismissed as false 
and have been compared in style and content 
to the contemporaneous Moscow "show trials." 
The charges were in fact substantially true, 
particularly in the case of the lay brother- 
hoods. The problem is the more subtle one: of 
the uses to which law may be put. Utilizing a 
wide variety of sources, including the oral and 
written testimony of participants in the legal 
processes, the author has produced a fine case 
study of justice in the National Socialist state 
and a valuable addition to the growing body 
of literature on the Kirchenkampf. 

The motives behind the decision to prose- 
cute religious congregations were in part a mat- 
ter of National Socialist biopolitical quackery, 
especially Heinrich Himmler's obsession with 
racial cleanlines. More important considera- 
tions were Nazi impatience with the develop- 
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ing stalemate in Church-state relations and a 
growing unwillingness to tolerate independent 
sources of authority. In using morals charges to 
discredit the Church in the eyes of the faithful 
the Nazis were prepared to take some very con- 
siderable risks, including the danger that the 
regime might itself be discredited at home and 
abroad. Traditional legal authorities and civil 
servants, attempting to cling to the pathetic 
shreds of the Rechtsstaat concept of objective 
apolitical neutrality, were caught and then 
compromised in what became a massive, sys- 
tematic, and lurid propaganda campaign. All 
too typical was a statement of Justice Minister 
Franz Gürtner in 1937: "All material from the 
morals lawsuits is at the unconditional disposal 
of any party authority. How it shall be used is 
the concern of the Propaganda Ministry." 

The propaganda campaign backfired and did 
not lead to an "inner crisis of loyalty" in the 
Church. Most Catholics on the contrary re- 
mained steadfast, and Church membership, 
which had been falling off in the Weimar Re- 
public, actually increased. The test of 1936-37 
also demonstrated just how much the hierarchy 
‚and faithful needed the support of each other 
if the Church were to be successful in its prin- 
cipal aim visà-vis the regime: preservation, of 
its autonomy. Both the limits of National So- 
cialist control as well as the strengths and limi- 
- tations of Catholicism's resistance to the regime 
had thereby become quite plain. 

THOMAS A. KNAPP 
Loyola University, Chicago 


JAMES DOUGLAS-HAMILTON. Motive for a Mis- 
sion: The Story behind Hess's Flight to Britain. 
With a foreword by ALAN BULLOCK. [New 
York:] St. Martin's Press. 1971. Pp. 290. $8.95. 


J. BERNARD HUTTON. Hess: The Man and His 
Mission. Introduction by AIREY NEAVE. New 
York: Macmillan Company. ig71. Pp. xv, 262. 
$6.95. 

Of these books dealing with one of the more 
bizarre incidents of World War II, only Doug- 
las-Hamilton's needs to be taken seriously. The 
author is the second son of the duke of Hamil- 
ton, the man Rudolph Hess came to England 
to visit one Saturday evening in May 1941 dur- 
ing the height of the battle of Britain. Since 
childhood young Hamilton had been fasci- 
nated by the story and after graduating from 
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Oxford set out to discover what had actually 
happened. The result is an impressive first 
book. As Alan Bullock, who helped guide the 
research, has noted in his foreword the study 
would have been of value even if it did little 
more than give the English side of the story 
and present documents made available by the 
duke of Hamilton. 

There is, however, a great deal more. This is, 
in effect, a dual biography, for inquiry into 
Hess's motives inevitably led back to Albrecht 
Haushofer, son of the famous professor and 
Hess’s personal adviser. Unwittingly he planted 
the idea in the Nazi’s simple and fanatic mind 
that Hess could gain a separate peace with 
England by approaching Haushofer’s English 
friend, the duke of Hamilton. 

Albrecht Haushofer’s life, pictured here for 
the first time with sensitivity and understand- 
ing, reveals one of the more tragic aspects of 
Hitler's Germany. Like many of his contempo- 
raries, young Haushofer was torn by the con- 
flicting demands of patriotism and humanity. 
He found himself, for mixed motives, serving 
on diplomatic missions for Ribbentrop and 
Hitler, while telling himself—as so many oth- 
ers had—that he could mitigate tyranny by 
working against the system from within. Dis- 
trusted and despised by both the Resistance 
and the Nazis he became his own most bitter 
critic and welcomed death at the hands of the 
Gestapo as escape from a life he felt to be hyp- 
ocritical and base. 

There are no major surprises in the chapters 
on Hess, but the author has given the first au- 
thoritative and richly detailed account of a 
story known previously only in outline form. 
Hess emerges as a devout Nazi of limited ca- 
pacity whose loyalty to his Führer was canine. 
He hoped to recoup his own declining influ- 
ence by fulfilling what he took to be his mas- 
ter's desire for a separate peace with England. 
Hitler had not known of Hess's flight, was ap- 
palled by it, and understandably discomforted 
by his own official explanation that his trusted 
deputy had been off his head for years. 

'The author draws on his father's papers for 
a valuable discussion of Britain's reaction to 
the Hess mission. Englishmen were bemused by 
his abysmal ignorance of their temperament 
and his puerile efforts at a separate peace. The 
government quite wisely decided that Britain 
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could profit most from the incident by letting 
the Nazis stew in the juices of their own em- 
barrassment. Hess could never understand why 
his frenetic demands to see the king and the 
prime minister remained unanswered. Winston 
Churchill received the startling news over aft- 
erdinner brandy and cigars that Hitler's per- 
sonal deputy had arrived in England. In a lat- 
ter-day version of Drake and his game of bowls, 
the great man observed, "Well, Hess or no 
Hess, I'm going to see the Marx Brothers.” 
Hutton's regrettable book contains a good 
chapter on Hess's tria] and makes an effective 
plea for the release of the addled old prisoner 
of Spandau, but generally this is less history 
than it is second-rate thriller. The plot is thick- 
ened by invented incident and manufactured 
conversation. The autbor imagines, for exam- 
ple. that Hitler knew about Hess's flight all 
along and had plotted it with him. This asser- 
tion, like many others drawn from the rumor 
mills of the time and tbe not disinterested 
memories of Frau Ilsa Hess, is given without 
benefit of evidence, documentation, or bibliog- 
raphy. Mr. Hutton's book, however, is not lack- 
ing in an element of suspense: one keeps won- 
dering how wrong he's going to be and why a 
distinguished house should wish to publish 
such a manuscript. 
R. G, L. WAITE 
Williams College 


H. G. KOENIGSBERGER. The Habsburgs and 
Europe, 1516-1660. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 304. $8.50. 


PHILIPPE ERLANGER, with the assistance of ERIC 
NEWEKLOWSKY. L'empereur insolite: Rodolphe 
II de Habsbourg (1552-1612). Paris: Editions 
Albin Michel. 1971. Pp. 262. 24 fr. 


Readers who have referred to Koenigsberger's 
concise and judicious chapters on the Habs- 
burgs in the volumes of the New Cambridge 
Modern History will find it helpful to have 
them collected under separate cover, along 
with his extended essay on the European civil 
war of the seventeenth century, reprinted 
from H. R. Trevor-Roper's The Age of Expan- 
sion (1968). The author skillfully - synthesizes 
modern work on the dynastic and political 
events of the period, taking into account pres- 
sures from aristocratic estates and popular reli- 
gious and social movements and culminating 
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in the genuine crisis of societies and their polit- 
ical constitutions that resulted from the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

Although the author states that he wrote the 
three separate essays for ä single work, the 
book is awkwardly organized and tends to neg- 
lect the Austrian Habsburgs in the first two 
parts, and the Spanish in the third. Inevitably 
the account of the far-flung activities of the dy- 
nasty merges into a retelling of the diplomatic 
history of two centuries. Though this is done 
with great selectivity and balance one misses 
the coherent sense of the Casa d'Austria itself, 
its inner sense of mission, more effectively por- 
trayed in Wandruzka's The House of Habs- 
burg (1956). Koenigsberger's work is useful 
rather than definitive. It lacks notes or biblio- 
graphic references, which may limit its utility 
to nonspecialists consulting what is otherwise a 
valuable and sophisticated introduction to the 
subject. 

Erlanger's biography of Rudolf II, the work 
of a distinguished French literary craftsman 
who has done perceptive studies of Louis XIV, 
Richelieu, änd other seventeenth-century fig- 
ures, is a readable essay aimed at deciphering 
that monarch's enigmatic personality, though 
essentially directed toward a popular audience. 
As a popular biography it does not surpass 
Gertrud von Schwarzenfeld’s 1961 account but 
may be of some interest because of the real 
dearth of any modern scholarly treatment. For 
particulars of the reign the serious student 
must still rely on the 1868 biography by Anton 
Gindely, and in some instances, on Ranke, Un- 
like the older works Erlanger's book devotes 
considerable space to Rudolf's artistic and scien- 
tific activities, though the Emperor's importance 
as à patron of modern science in supporting 
Tycho Brahe and Johannes Kepler is exag- 
gerated. Erlanger's treatment of the role of 
Melchior Khlesl in the Bruderzwist is superfi- 
cial. The book lacks footnotés änd a bibliogra- 
phy. 

ROGER WINES 
Fordham University 


GRETE KLINGENSTEIN. Staatsverwaltung und kirch- 
liche Autorität im 18. Jahrhundert: Das Pro- 
blem der Zensur in der theresianischen Reform. 
(Österreich Archiv. Schriftenreihe des Instituts 
für Österreichkunde.) Vienna: Verlag für 
Geschichte und Politik. 1970. Pp. 234. Sch. 140. 
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We tend to view censorship in terms of the 
struggle to mitigate it, but that perspective can 
do violence to the historical setting in which 
censorship systems have functioned. Grete Klin- 
genstein, a promising Austrian scholar, here 
firmly implants the problem in its context, 
thus transforming the issue. In eighteenth-cen- 
tury Austria the critical question concerned 
control over censorship, not its existence. Cen- 
sorship, then, was an aspect of Josephinism, 
and the nature of Josephinism provides the key 
to understanding its role. 

Though erudite, Klingenstein does not pro- 
vide just another specialized monograph. 
Blending a striking command of both archival 
and interpretive sources with a keenly devel- 
oped historical consciousness, she offers an 
incisive view of eighteenth-century Austrian 
political and religious development. In treating 
Josephinism, for example, she recognizes the 
false dichotomy between Staatskirchentum and 
Reform Catholicism: Josephinism was both, and 
the balance between these elements resulted 
from changes within the Church as well as 
within the government. Klingenstein argues 
that the institutionalization of censorship, par- 
tially an anti-Jesuit campaign and partially a 
secularizing of ecclesiastical functions, gener- 
ated increasing Church-state tensions. Thus 
Staatskirchentum and Reform Catholicism both 
combined and conflicted to produce more care- 
fully defined structures and jurisdictions in 
Church and state. She does not entirely eschew 
the advantages of a modern perspective, how- 
ever, for she indicates that the erosion of Van 
Swieten's influence after 1767 altered the char- 
acter of censorship by making it utterly a deci- 
sion of state, thus less liberal than that exer- 
cised by Van Swieten and the other "bourgeois 
intellectuals" (for example, Martini) who had 
initially formalized the censorship procedures. 

Klingenstein's resolution of the  puzzler, 
"How could the devout Maria Theresia ap- 
prove policies inimical to the state?"—that the 
empress separated her religious concerns, which 
were ultimately private, from her monarchical 
concerns—seems simplistic in light of her em- 
phasis on the complexities of the historical 
process. Furthermore, her discussion of Jansen- 
ism, particularly in connection with Van Swie- 
ten, is thin (she did not have available Frank 
Brechka’s recent work on Maria Theresa's 
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physician-adviser, Gerard van Swieten and. His 
world, r700-1772 [1970]). But these are minor 
flaws in a work notably well done. 
WILLIAM J. MCGILL 
Alma College 


FRIEDRICH PRINZ. Prag und Wien 1848: Prob- 
leme der nationalen und sozialen Revolution 
im Spiegel der Wiener Ministerratsprotokolle. 
(Veröffentlichungen des Collegium Carolinum, 
Number 21.) Munich: Verlag Robert Lerche. 
1968. Pp. 180. DM 19. 


This book delivers exactly what it promises in 
the title: a re-evaluation of the relations be- 
tween the authorities in Prague and Vienna in 
1848 based on the hitherto little-used protocols 
of the Vienna Council of Ministers. Since the 
protocols naturally offer only a one-sided 
image, the author has attached to his essay 
some twenty-five documents drawn mainly 
from the archives of the Austrian Ministry of 
Interior and the papers of Alexander Bach. 
'The documents are highly relevant, as is the 
entire study. It is clear, precise, brief, persua- 
sive, and without pretensions. It is in the best 
tradition of German political historiography. 
The point is to show why, in all of revolu- 
tionary Europe, the counterrevolution first 
triumphed in Prague. The author finds the rea- 
sons in the forceful personality of Prince 
Windischgrátz and in the conservatives' skillful 
exploitation of the clashes between liberal- 
democratic and nationalist ideologies and in- 
terests. These clashes allowed the return of the 
conservatives and postponed the Central Euro- 
pean revolutions by three generations. Profes- 
sor Prinz turns with equal indignation against 
historians of the old school, who had seen only 
the struggle of nationalities in 1848, and 
against the new, mainly Marxist historians, 
who see only the supranational class struggle. 
What these historians have generally neglected, 
and what the author energetically emphasizes, 
is the dominant conflict between centralist and 
federalist forces. While the liberal Vienna gov- 
ernment, composed mainly of imperial bureau- 
crats, fought for Josephinian centralism, the 
new liberal Prague authority, coalescing 
around Count Leo Thun and František 
Palack$ and composed mainly of Bohemian 
aristocrats and Czech grands bourgeois, wished 
to set up an autonomous Bohemia and thus re- 
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turn to a pre-Maria Theresan state of affairs. 
Unfortunately for both governments, neither 
was able to cope with its domestic radical op- 
position. The military, which came to the aid 
of the embattled authorities in Prague in June 
and in Vienna in October 1848, replaced both 
liberal centralism and liberal federalism with 
reactionary neo-absolutism. The activities of 
Windischgrätz, Thun, Pillersdorf, Doblhoff, 
and Bach are clearly described; the court and 
the camarilla remain somewhat obscure. The 


Czech-Moravian-Silesian problem is masterfully . 


explained; the Hungarian question—ultimately 
more important—was strangely neglected by the 
Vienna Council of Ministers and could have 
been enlarged upon by the otherwise most con- 
scientious author. 
ISTVAN DEAK 
Columbia University 


RONALD FLORENCE. Fritz: The Story of a Politi- 
cal Assassin. New York: Dial Press. 1971. Pp. 


viii, 337. $8.95. 
The growth of antiwar sentiment in the 
United States during the Vietnam conflict 
lends an air of topicality to this biography of 
Dr. Friedrich (Fritz) Adler, the assassin of the 
Austrian prime minister, Count Karl Stürgkh, 
during World War I. Fritz was an intellectual 
and a radical the son of the founder of the 
Austrian Social Democratic party, and a man 
more activist than his patient father. Stürgkh 
was the bureaucratic despot who guided Austria 
from parliamentary paralysis into dictatorial 
fortwursteln, unruffled by the outbreak of war. 
Such initial enthusiasm for war as existed in 
the Austrian half of the Dual Monarchy dissi- 
pated rapidly, but Stürgkh would not summon 
parliament into session. The "Imperial and 
Royal Social Democrats," writes Ronald Flor- 
ence, were afraid of political repression and 
unwilling to harass the Stürgkh regime. Loy- 
ally, they waited for an end to the war. Fritz 
Adler, a doctor of physics despairing of the ti- 
midity of his father's associates, finally decided 
that a violent act was necessary. On October 
21, 1916, in an act of revolutionary defiance 
he shot Stürgkh. Fritz turned his public trial 
into a forum for the indictment of Austria- 
Hungary and the war, but events passed him 
by, and the path of revolution was traveled by 
others. He died in 1960. 
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Using published and unpublished sources 
Florence has probed the intellectual and emo- 
tional life story of Friedrich Adler in search of 
the background and motives for the assassina- 
tion. He weaves his narrative through a thin 
description of the last years of Austria-Hun- 
gary. The lack of footnotes presents a problem, 
especially when whole phrases from Robert 
Musil's Man Without Qualities keep turning 
up in some of the early chapters. The author 
has smooth prose of his own, however, and has 
researched his subject well. Despite occasional 
instances when enthusiasm has led Florence 
into an inaccurate observation Fritz is an in- 
teresting and thoughtful study. 

GERALD R. KLEINFELD 
Arizona State University 


ERWIN BUCHER. Die Geschichte des Sonderbund- 
skrieges. Zurich: Verlag Berichthaus. 1966. Pp. 
595: i 

Bucher's massive book presents a detailed day- 
to-day account of the critical montbs in 1847 
when a majority of Swiss cantons took up arms 
to prevent seven Catholic members, who had 
formed a special alliance (Sonderbund), from 
seceding from the confederation. 

“The last of the Swiss civil wars" had its ori- 
gins in the archaic and rigid structure of the 
confederation, which dated back to 1815 and 
had no builtin mechanism for change. The ef- 
forts of the liberals to modernize the make-up 
of Switzerland became increasingly bitter and 
violent as religious issues, foremost among 
them the activities of the Jesuits in Lucerne, 
began to poison the political conflict. The un- 
yielding and at the same time provocative 
stance of the conservative Catholic cantons, 
united in their alliance, led the liberal leaders 
into actively preparing a military intervention. 

War broke out late in October 1847 and 
came to an end barely a month later when Lu- 
cerne surrendered to the federal army. The 
commander of the federal troops, General Wil- 
liam Henri Dufour, making superb use of his 
strategic advantages and material superiority, 
had devised a war plan that allowed him to de- 
feat the enemy after a small number of skir- 
mishes and a minimum of losses in human 
lives and property. His humanitarian and gen- 
erous treatment of the defeated and occupied 
cantons led to a rapid healing of the wounds 
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and prepared the ground for the reconciliation 
between the two parties. Within a year after 
the end of the war the country underwent 
the fundamental change that created modern 
Switzerland when it adopted the constitution 
of 1848, "the most fortunate and most signifi- 
cant deed" in Swiss history. 

Bucher writes political and military history, 
concentrating on the debates of the delegates 
to the Federal Diet on the one hand and on 
the description of the campaigns and skir- 
mishes on the other. The story is frequently in- 
terrupted by critical evaluation of the sources, 
and many documents are quoted at length in 
their German or French original Except for 
Dufour, Ulrich Ochsenbein (president of the 
Diet and federal colonel) and Constantin 
Siegwart-Müller (leader of the Sonderbund), 
few personalities are treated in enough detail 
to achieve plasticity. 

Bucher's interpretations and eväluations are 
well balanced and noncontroversial. The spe- 
cial value of his work lies in its depth of re- 
search, revealed not only in the text itself but 
also in the extensive bibliography. Bucher has 
made use of all available source materials and 
has written the definitive history of this impor- 
tant episode in Swiss history. Numerous illus- 
trations, mainly photographs of leading person- 
alities, enhance the appeal of this beautifully 
manufactured book. 

HEINZ K. MEIER 
Old Dominion University 


ERICH GRUNER, with the collaboration of ANDREA 
BAECHTOLD et al, Die schweizerische Bundesver- 
sammlung 1920-1968: L'Assemblée fédérale 
suisse 1920-1968. Bern: Francke Verlag. 1970. 
Pp. 287; tables A-LL, 13 charts. 80 fr. S. 


ERICH GRUNER, editor. Die Schweiz seit 1945: 
Beiträge zur Zeitgeschichte. (Helvetia Politica, 
Series B, Volume 6.) Bern: Francke Verlag. 
1971. Pp. 401. 28 fr. S. 


Both of these books on the recent history of 
Switzerland were edited by Erich Gruner, who 
is in charge of the research center for history 
and sociology of Swiss politics at the University 
of Bern. They contain selections in German 
and in French and fill important lacunae in 
Swiss studies. The volume on the Swiss parlia- 
ment since 1920 has each article in both lan- 
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guages but the volume on Swiss development 
since 1945 contains no translations. 

Die schweizerische Bundesversammlung 1920- 
1968, a much more formal study, treats a 
longer period of time and focuses on a single 
topic—the composition of the Swiss parlia- 
ment. In it Professor Gruner and his four col- 
laborators have produced a successful example 
of teamwork. 'They have deliberately avoided a 
multiple biography approach in favor of a sta- 
tistical study that includes tables and graphs 
appended to the volume in a separate folder. 
The work reflects the current interest of Euro- 
pean scholars in quantification as a technique. 
Modern in its methodology, the volume is also 
up to date in the kind of questions it asks. Var- 
ious selections deal with, the social origins of 
parliamentarians, their geographical origins, 
their level of education, and their professional 
achievements. In addition the matter of mem- 
bership of these parliamentarians in student so- 
cieties and other associations such as interest 
groups or lobbies is explored. Readers who ac- 
cept the notion that a technocratic or politi- 
cally professional elite dominates the parlia- 
mentary life of a technologically advanced 
nation may be startled by some of the results 
reported in this work. 

The second book is quite different. In the 
winter of 1969-70 the Volkshochschulen of 
Zürich and Bern celebrated their fiftieth anni- 
versary with a series of lectures on the theme of 
Swiss development since 1945. Seventeen au- 
thors collaborated on the project. Besides uni- 
versity professors they included experts on 
various topics, as well as public figures. For ex- 
ample, Max Petitpierre, a former president of 
Switzerland, contributed a thorough examina- 
tion of the complex problem of Swiss neutral- 
ity and its implications for foreign relations. 
Two major theologians, one Protestant and the 
other Catholic, discuss the role of religion in 
their country. In another vein, Hanspeter 
Matter, a Bernese lawyer and an author-per- 
former of satirical songs, examines recent de- 
velopments in Swiss society as seen by the 
younger generation, Other contributions deal 
with the whole gamut of contemporary con- 
cerns, including education, ecology, national 
defense, and economic questions. 

The two books provide a well-integrated sur- 
vey of present-day Switzerland. The quality of 
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these useful and informative books appears to 
be in large part due to the skill of the editor, 
Erich Gruner, who provides a most thoughtful 
analysis of the directions of the societal prob- 
lems in a period of rapid change in the final 
essay in the work on Switzerland since 1945. 
Both volumes should be of interest to those 
concerned with current problems of a small, 
highly developed, densely populated country 
with a truly multinational system. They will be 
useful to any student of modern Europe and 
are invaluable for the specialized student of 
modern Switzerland. 

SABINE JESSNER 

Indiana University —Purdue University, 

Indianapolis 


BEAT GLAUS, Die Nationale Front: Eine schweizer 
faschistische Bewegung, 1930-1940. [Einsied- 
ein:] Benziger Verlag. 1969. Pp. 503. 

A number of authors have dispelled the popu- 
lar myth that the bastions of Western Euro- 
pean democracies were immune to the virus of 
fascism in the interwar era. Most were infected 
by the contagious malady but were able to 
ward it off, since it did not represent a signifi- 
cant political force. 

'The present study deals with a fascist move- 
ment in one of these countries—Switzerland. 
'The author, a Swiss sociologist, has painstak- 
ingly perused the available literature, primar- 
ily the fascist press and pamphlets, and con- 
ducted a number of interviews with veterans of 
the period. The result is a detailed account of 
the rise and fall of the National Front, a move- 
ment spawned in 1930 at the University of Zu- 
rich, gaining bourgeois support primarily in 
the German area of Switzerland, and playing a 
vocal role in public affairs until its demise a 
decade later. 

Glaus views the rise of the National Front, 
as well as the short-lived New Front (1930-33), 
which he also dissects thoroughly, as sympto- 
matic of the malaise sweeping across Europe at 
that time. The democratic systems were on the 
defensive as they struggled with a major eco- 
nomic crisis and with the fissure dividing 
Marxists and the bourgeoisie. Switzerland was 
not spared the rash of competing fascist groups 
arising in its midst. 

The failure of these groups to mobilize mass 
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support speaks well for the democratic ethos of 
the Swiss polity. The National Front, with per- 
haps ten thousand members, generally did not 
receive more than two to three per cent elec- 
toral support, although it had pockets of 
strength in a number of conservative communi- 
ties, Its fascist ideology, rallies, demonstrations, 
anti-Semitism, and pro-German stance did not 
endear it to important segments of Swiss so- 
ciety, especially the workers. It was beset by 
leadership struggles, factionalism, secessions, 
and the competition of powerful conservative 
movements, Thus it could not survive tbe out- 
break of the war and the neutralist policy of 
the government. 

This volume, based on the author's doctoral 
dissertation, has its weaknesses. Glaus, so im- 
mersed in his subject matter, fails to put the 
National Front into the wider perspective of 
the Swiss party system or European fascist 
movements.* He fails to assess the impact of 
the Front on the Swiss body politic. He clogs 
the narrative with too many minutiae. But to the 
specialist on European fascist movements, the 
work represents a valuable addition to a topic 
of historical and contemporary significance. 

GERARD BRAUNTHAL 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


GIUSEPPE LO GIUDICE. Comunitá rurali della 
Sicilia moderna: Bronte (1747-1853). Istituto 
di Storia Economica, Collana di studi e ricerche, 
Number 3.) Catania: Università degli Studi, 
Facoltà di Economia. 1969. Pp. 337. L. 4,000. 


Bronte in Sicily is primarily identified by the 
English-speaking peoples as the dukedom and 
domain on the western slopes of Mount Etna 
that, along with a diamond-hilted sword once 
owned by his father, a grateful monarch of the 
Bourbon Sicilies (Ferdinand IV) pressed on a 
reluctant Horatio Nelson in October of 1799. 
The admiral, who had gained the endowment 
for his aid in reducing the French-sponsored 
Parthenopean Republic, estimated for hypothe- 
cation purposes Bronte's annual revenue at 
three thousand pounds sterling. 

Economic historian Giuseppe Lo Giudice 
chooses to study Bronte's land system and culti- 
vation in the years from 1747 to 1853 "to offer 
a suitable analysis of some important aspects of 
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the island’s agriculture and in particular of the 
pertinent changes that unfolded in its struc- 
ture." It is a difficult subject, he confesses, but 
by investigating closely this farm and pasture 
district and by matching it with other districts, 
evidence may be assembled for meaningful new 
interpretations of Sicily's social, economic, and 
political history since the seventeenth century. 
The author did research at Bronte, Catania, 
Palermo, Florence, and in the Nelson archives; 
he displays numerous maps, charts, graphs, sta- 
tistical tables, and a suitable bibliography. “To 
aid the reader the old-fashioned terms of area, 
bulk, and coinage—from an age when news of 
winning numbers in the lottery still outdis- 
tanced reports of public events—are rendered 
into the metric system. What Lo Giudice con- 
cludes is that alodial or free property practi- 
cally vanished and. steady private usurpation of 
ancient communal rights discouraged growth 
and stifled initiative. The latifundia controlled 
by the nobility and especially by the new land- 
purchasing bourgeoisie increased, grain farm- 
ing reduced grazing areas, mulberry trees 
yielded somewhat to garden vegetables, and the 
peasantry steadily became more miserable. The 
decade and a half from Nelson to the collapse 
of the liberal Sicilian constitution of 1812 al- 
lowed hope of serious land reform; this 
aborted, however, and small proprietorships 
never materialized. Pietro Burgarella, whose re- 
view of this book appeared in Il Risorgimento 
in Sicilia (6 [1970]: 224-25), hailed it as “a real 
contribution to knowledge of the economic 
and social life of the entire island.” The under- 
signed concurs. 

DUANE KOENIG 

University of Miami, 

Coral Gables 


HOWARD R. MARRARO, editor. L’unificazione 
italiana vista dai diplomatici statunitensi. Vol. 
ume 4 (1861-1866). (Istituto per la Storia del 
Risorgimento Italiano. Biblioteca scientifica. 
Second Series: Fonti, Volume 62.) Rome: the 
Istituto. 1971. Pp. 411. 


For over forty years the late Professor Marraro 
faithfully and successfully delved into Italo- 
American relations. A prolific pioneer in this 
field, he contributed to it many excellent stud- 
ies, monographs, and editions of documents. 
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Under the title above he published the diplo- 
matic dispatches of the American envoys ac- 
credited to the court of the king of Sardinia, 
later of Italy, in Turin from 1838 on. 

The present volume, the fourth, covers the 
period between 1861 and 1866, a perilous time 
for both the United States and Italy, when 
both countries were struggling to preserve their 
national unity against domestic strife and for- 
eign intrigues. The dispatches, mostly from 
George P. Marsh, ambassador to Italy from 
1861 to his death in 1882, reflect the concern of 
American diplomats in Europe: the unfriendly 
neutrality of the great powers, the dangers to 
American trade from Confederate privateers, 
and the questionable fidelity of many Ameri- 
can agents to the Union. 

Marsh felt remarkably free from most of 
these worries in his official post. Both people 
and government in Italy were unequivocally in 
favor or the Union, with the exception of a few 
clericals and reactionaries who were opposed to 
Italian unity as well. In contrast with the prej- 
udices encountered in most European politi- 
cians, Marsh wrote of meeting several "Italian 
gentlemen, in and out of public life, who show 
a comprehension of our condition quite sur- 
prising in persons who never trod our soil" (p. 
108). A comprehension, we may add, most likely 
due to a conscious or subconscious equation 
they must have made of the economical, social, 
and political differences between North and 
South in both countries—liberal equalitarian, 
industrial, better-educated masses in the North, 
in contrast with conservative, stratified, agricul- 
tural, unschooled masses in the South. This un- 
derstanding through identification gave Marsh,. 
too, a keen comprehension of Italian political 
temper, events, and prospects of the day. His 
analyses of the Roman question, the comple- 
tion of Italian unification, and the widespread 
resentment at French tutelage of ltalian life 
are remarkably sharp and clear. 

The editorial lapses in this volume are few. 
One occurs on page 35 where Marsh writes of 
the "doubtful fidelity" of many "appointees of 
the late and Gen. Peirce [sic] administration,” 
in obvious reference to the administrations of 
James Buchanan and Franklin Pierce. The ed- 
itorial footnote on "Gen. Peirce" gives a bio- 
graphical sketch of General Ebenezer Weaver 
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Pierce instead of Franklin Pierce; President 
Pierce, too, had attained the rank of general 
during the Mexican War. Another lapse is the 
erroneous insertion of the word sic after spell- 
ings that were common a century ago and are 
still sanctioned in the latest editions of Web- 
ster's International Dictionary: amical, apprise, 
colours, commonalty, connexion, diplomate, 
enrolment, guaranties, kilogramme, and visaed. 
Needless to say, these are minor, negligible 
flaws, mentioned here only for the sake of com- 
pleteness. We only hope that the next and, pre- 
sumably, the last volume of the series will be 
edited as accurately as the first four. 

JOSEPH ROSSI 

University of Arizona 


SERGIO 1. MINERBI. L'Italie et la Palestine, 1914- 
1920. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
et Sciences humaines de Paris-Sorbonne. Series 
"Recherches" Number 60.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1970. Pp. 297. 50 fr. 


Italy evinced no political interest in Palestine 
until 1916 when the prospect of dismembering 
the Turkish Empire raised appetites every- 
where. Even so, Palestine always remained sub- 
sidiary to Asia Minor as a sphere of Italian am- 
bitions in the Near East. Nevertheless, after 
World I Rome worked consciously for an Ital- 
ian presence in Palestine. Italian policy to 
achieve this was muddled, settling belatedly 
on internationalization—just in time to be 
thwarted by British insistence on a Palestinian 
mandate. Italy inevitably had to consider Zion- 
ism, although distrusting it as "a pawn in the 
British game." The most interesting contacts 
were made by Commander ‚Levi-Bianchini, 
whose biography Minerbi terms "a side-prod- 
uct" of his research. 'The Zionists, understanda- 
bly, were not captivated by sophistical Italian 
overtures; nor were the Pan-Arabs who could 
not overlook the Libyan conquest. Italy’s 
strongest card in Palestine was a claim to share 
in the administration of the Holy Places; in 
this she had Vatican support, although Mi- 
nerbi suggests that it was less than others have 
maintained. But here, too, Italian hopes were 
frustrated, not by Britain but by France. All in 
all Italy's role in Palestine was, perforce, mar- 
ginal Consequently, Minerbi sheds as much 
light on Allied disparagement of Italy, a cause 
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of the "mutilated victory" syndrome, as on Pal- 
estine itself. 

Minerbi's account is based on thorough re- 
‘search, principally among unpublished records 
of the Italian foreign ministry. He also em- 
ploys material from the British Public Record 
Office, Zionist archives, and private papers in- 
cluding those of Levi-Bianchini. There are 
abundant historiographical footnotes and a 
good bibliographical essay marred only by a 
list of secondary works apparently not proof- 
read; how else may one explain the citations D. 
Mac (sic) Smith and P. (sic) Chabod, and the 
dating of Frank Manuel's important article as 
1938 (although given correctly in the text as 
1955)? 

Minerbi traces Italian policy toward aspects 
of the Palestinian issue in turn—Zionism, 
Pan-Arabism, the Holy Places and so on. 
While not without intellectual validity, this 
organization involves backtracking and repeti- 
tion and, more important, obscures the inter- 
play between one factor and another. The con- 
tinuity of argument suffers from too many 
one-sentence paragraphs. The book, in short, 
possesses the merits and demerits of most doc- 
toral theses: solid research and sound informa- 
tion presented in somewhat indigestible form. 

ALAN CASSELS 
McMaster University 


La Toscana nel regime fascista (1922-1939): 
Convegno di studi promosso dall'Unione Re- 
gtonale delle Province Toscane, dalla Provincia 
di Firenze e dall'Istituto Storico per la Re- 
sistenza in Toscana, Firenze, Palazzo Riccardi, 
23-24 maggio 1969. In two volumes. (Unione 
Regionale delle Province Toscane, Biblioteca di 
storia toscana moderna e contemporanea, Studi 
e documenti, Number 8) Florence: Leo S. 
Olschki Editore. 1971. Pp. xvi 411; 416-787. 
L. 8,000 the set. 


As Ernesto Ragionieri said in his closing re- 
marks at this symposium on fascism in Tus 
cany held in May 1969 in Florence, Italian his- 
torians are beginning to be objective about 
fascism and are moving from a political to a his- 
torical judgment of it (2:476). The papers pre- 
sented at this meeting and now made available 
in book form seem to support this. Partisan 
controversy is muted. The tone of both speak- 
ers and discussants, among whom were Stuart 
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Woolf, Adrian Lyttelton, and Max Gallo, ex- 
hibits little political bias. What emerges is a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking analysis of 
many aspects of fascism studied at the regional, 
rather than the national, level. With few ex- 
ceptions, historians of Italian fascism have 
tended to look at it from a much broader 
perspective. Yet much may be learned from a 
close analysis of local developments. In this in- 
stance Tuscany was chosen for a number of 
reasons, primarily because, like Emilia, it 
played a key role during the important years 
1919-22. In May 1922, for example, twenty per 
cent of all fasci and eighteen per cent of all fas- 
cists in Italy were concentrated in Tuscany. 

As in any collection the contributions are of 
different caliber and scope. Some, like Giogio 
Luti's overview of Florentine periodical litera- 
ture, Mario G. Rossi's analysis of the Church's 
position, and Carlo Francovich's profile of 
militant Tuscan antifascists, indeed limit them- 
selves to illustrating fascism in Tuscany. Oth- 
ers, like Giorgio Mori's informed study of 
industrial developments in this region and Emi- 
lio Sereni's somewhat polemical discussion of 
Arrigo Serpieri's views on agriculture and mez- 
zadria, tend to embrace Italy as a whole. 

Two points emerge from a careful reading of 
these two volumes: that, despite the spate of 
books and articles on fascism that have emerged 
in the last twenty-five years, much still remains 
to be done; that now the most rewarding ap- 
proach may very well be to study fascism in its 
local manifestations. While the shortcomings of 
such a type of investigation are well illustrated 
in some of the contributions to these volumes, 
the value of studies focusing on local or regional 
developments is also clearly shown by the total 
impact of the various papers. Taken together 
they represent an informative addition to the 
historiography of fascism. 

EMILIANA P. NOETHER 
University of Connecticut 


HARRY FORNARI. Mussolini’s Gadfly: Roberto 
Farinacci. Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xiv, 237. $8.95. 


There is general agreement among students of 
modern Italian history that fascism failed to 
achieve the totalitarian control of the state en- 
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visaged by some of its leaders. What is less well 
known, especially among the English-reading 
world, is that within the Fascist party itself 
Mussolini's authority was not always, if ever, 
completely total. Among those who challenged 
it successfully on occasion and who, even when 
forced formally to submit to the Duce, ever 
remained refractory was Roberto Farinacci, 
Fascist “boss” of Cremona, self-appointed cus- 
todian of a "pure" Fascist faith, and propo- 
nent of an ever-continuing totalitarian revolu- 
tion. Mussolini’s reputation for violence is 
based more on his rhetoric than on his per- 
sonal acts; Farinacci was violent in words and 
deeds; and if such a combination be essential 
to fascism, the author is justified in calling the 
hierarch of Cremona the "archetypal Fascist." 
That Farinacci was Mussolini’s veritable gad- * 
fly for more than two decades is proved su- 
perabundantly by Fornari in a work based 
mainly on a wealth of archival and other pri- 
mary sources. From this mass of material, well 
digested and clearly presented, there emerges a 
Farinacci more Fascist than the Duce, the 
most violent of the squadristi, and perhaps the 
chief protagonist of a totalitarian dictatorship. 
But with the regime well entrenched by 
1926—in large part because of Farinacci's ac- 
tivities—and aspiring to respectability at home 
and abroad, there was less use for the goader 
who preached incessantly for more vigilance 
and violence. Hence Farinacci's relegation to 
his provincial fiefdom of Cremona where he 
could play the role of Duce on a reduced scale, 
but forever importuning Mussolini to proceed 
with a permanent revolution, to be answered 
by peremptory orders to behave alternating 
with affectionate letters of gentle persuasion. 
All this is presented with exceptional clarity 
by the author, whose pioneer work suffers from 
one significant defect: in his account of the 
general background to the actions of his protag- 
onist, Fornari relies excessively on two works, 
Luigi Salvatorelli and Giovanni Mira, Storia 
d'Italia nel periodo fascista (1964), and Renzo 
De Felice, Mussolini il fascista (1966-68). This 
criticism notwithstanding, Fornari's work may 
well serve as a model for future studies on 
other Fascist chieftains, such as Italo Balbo 
and Dino Grandi, whose autonomous power in 
their respective fiefdoms was one of the many 
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checks on Mussolini's allegedly absolute per- 
sonal dictatorship. 

SALVATORE SALADINO 

Queens College, 

City University of New York 


LEO VALIANI et al. Azionisti, cattolici e comu- 
nisti nella. Resistenza. (Istituto Nazionale per la 
Storia del Movimento di Liberazione in Italia.) 
[Milan:] Franco Angeli Editore. 1971. Pp. 449. 
L. 6,000. 


This informative book is the product of a con- 
ference held in Milan in November 1968 under 
the auspices of the Istituto Nazionale per la 
Storia del Movimento di Liberazione in Italia. 
Earlier conferences had dealt with methods of 
studying the Italian Resistance and its histo- 
riography. The 1968 conclave focused on the 
theme of the political parties in the Resistance. 
The authors of the essays have illuminated nu- 
merous hitherto somewhat obscure aspects of 
the internal development of three of the five 
parties that made up the Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation (CLN) and played an impor- 
tant role in Jtalys Armed Resistance of 
1943-45. These three currents were the newly 
formed Action party (Partito d'Azione), intran- 
sigently republican and liberalsocialist in its 
orientation; the renascent Catholic party (De- 
mocrazia Cristiana), successor to the defunct 
Italian Popular party that had emerged after 
World War I; and the greatly revitalized Par- 
tito Comunista Italiano, about to become the 
strongest Marxist force in Western Europe. 
The other two parties in the CLN were the So- 
cialists, whose strength lay chiefly in the cities, 
and the Liberals, whose appeal was greatest in 
the south and who were the most conservative 
and monarchist-minded political force in oppo- 
sition to fascism. It is regrettable that the plan- 
ners of the conference did not include discus- 
sions of these parties as well. 

The contributors to this volume were mem- 
bers of the parties listed respectively above. 
Moreover, they are professional historians. As 
such, they have generally tried to look back on 
the period with as much detachment as can be 
reasonably expected of "engaged" scholars after 
the passage of a quarter of a century. Although 
all the essays make contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the subject, that of Leo Valiani, who 
was northern secretary of the Action party dur- 
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ing the war, is the most satisfactory. He is the 
eldest and most versatile writer of the three. 
His essay emphasizes that the story of the ori- 
gins of the Action party was also the story of 
the politicization of a large number of Italian 
intellectuals under fascism. The party had an 
important antecedent in the "Giustizia e 
Libertà" movement founded by Carlo Rosselli 
in 1929. Even more influential was the “Liber- 
alsocialismo" movement founded by Guido 
Calogero a decade later, for it represented anti- 
fascism of a new style—one that side-stepped 
the problem of the Concordat and that broke 
ranks with Benedetto Croce in its willingness 
to advocate some degree of socialism. Indeed, 
nationalization was to be the issue that aroused 
most debate within the Action party after its 
birth in 1942. Valiani gives much credit to Ugo 
LaMalfa, the party's leader in Rome, for pre- 
serving a flexible stance on this issue. Valiani 
also has much to say on the party's opposition 
to the House of Savoy, as well as its sharp criti- 
cism of the about face of Palmiro Togliatti, 
who in March 1944 led the Communist party 
into Marshal Badoglio's government for the 
purpose not only of gaining prestige for the 
party but of promoting national unity. Though 
the Action party continued to play a role in the 
Armed Resistance that was second only to that 
of the Communists, internecine strife and in- 
ability to attract lasting support from working- 
class groups brought about its quick collapse as 
soon as the war came to an end. 

Gianfranco Bianchi, a professor at the Cath- 
olic University of the Sacred Heart in Milan, 
does not write as persuasively as Valiani, but 
he sets forth considerable useful information 
regarding the various currents that coalesced 
into the Christian Democratic party. 

Ernesto Ragionieri, youngest of the contribu- 
tors, was still in his teens at the time of the 
Armed Resistance. Now a professor of history 
at the University of Florence and a specialist 
on Marxian socialism, he is editing the col- 
lected works of Palmiro Togliatti. He is also a 
member of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party and responsible for its review, 
Critica marxista. As might be expected, Ra- 
gionieri contends that the Communist party 
was a partito nuovo and the prime advocate of 
national unity in the Resistance. He strongly 
defends Togliatti's twists and turns. 
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The book is handsomely printed and con- 
tains a helpful index of everyone mentioned. 
CHARLES F. DELZELL 

Vanderbilt University 


F. ROY WILLIS. Italy Chooses Europe. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. xiii 373, 
$8.50. 


Professor Willis has written a firstrate volume 
on Italy's integration into the West European 
economic and political community. The author 
has wisely divided the book into two parts. 
The first (“The Process of Choice”) is a lucid 
chronological review of early Italian ideas on 
European unity, Italy's postwar problems, al- 
ternative prescriptions, and the decisions to ad- 
here to the Marshall Plan, NATO, WEU, and 
the European Communities. It is capped by a 
compelling evaluation of the results of the inte- 
gration process. The topically organized second 
part (“The Choice Determined”) explores the 
many internal factors that shaped the sub- 
stance and consequences of those decisions, 
Here the writer skillfully relates such problems 
as Italian industrial and agricultural condi- 
tions, overpopulation, unemployment, migra- 
tion, and the south to both the larger integra- 
tion issue and the perspectives and goals of 
Italy's principal pressure groups and political 
parties, 

This format permits Willis to achieve an en- 
viable breadth of scope, though at the inevita- 
ble price of occasional redundancy. There is a 
great wealth of both primary and secondary 
documentation, but the inclusion of a larger 
portion of the statistical data in table form 
might have enhanced the book's readability. 
Also, by grouping most of his conclusions at 
the end of each part rather than in a final sum- 
mary chapter, the author conforms to his stated 
objective of rendering each complete in itself 
but at the cost of disjunction. Nevertheless, 
Williss convincing style and his meticulous 
concern for tightly organized chapters more 
than offset these structural deficiencies. 

According to Willis there was a powerful 
and continuous interaction between the process 
of joining Europe and the ongoing domestic 
political struggle in Italy, one that mainly con- 
cerned the issue of economic and social reform. 
As he correctly points out, the creation of a 
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reformist-oriented Center-Left coalition in Italy 
owes much to the incontestable achievements 
of integration. Although the goals of the former 
have not been met entirely, Europeanism has 
ceased to be a political issue. 

While Willis might have speculated further 
on the several unresolved economic and social 
questions he raises and refrained from unfairly 
castigating the Nenni Socialists for delaying in- 
ternal reforms, the book must certainly rank as 
one of the really thorough and competent stud- 
ies on contemporary Italy. As such, it will un- 
doubtedly appeal to European generalists and 
Italian specialists alike. 

WILLIAM R. FEENEY 
Southern Illinois University, 
Edwardsville 


GONSTANTINE CAVARNOS. Modern Greek Thought: 
Three Essays Dealing with Philosophy, Critique 
of Science, and Views of Man’s Nature and 
Destiny. Belmont, Mass.: Institute for Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Studies. 1969. Pp. vii, 
10-115. Cloth $3.50, paper $1.95. 


The author of this brief history of modern 
Greek thought, Constantine Cavarnos, is a dis- 


tinguished philosopher-scholar, who traveled 


and studied in Greece and who published re- 
views, articles, and books covering a wide spec- 
trum of Greek religious art, life, and thought. 
In the present volume, which introduces the 
reader to Greek thought from the middle of 
the eighteenth century to the present, Professor 
Cavarnos describes the philosophy of modern 
Greece (pp. 9-38), the role of the positive sci- 
ences in solving the problems of man (pp. 
89-56), and the modern Greek view of man's 
nature and destiny (pp. 57-85). The book ends 
with seven pages of notes (pp. 87-93), thirteen 
pages of a selected bibliography of philosophi- 
cal works (pp. 95-107), and two indexes—one 
of names (pp. 109-12) and one of subjects (pp. 
118-15). 

Chapter ı begins with an analysis of the 
nine characteristics of modern Greek philoso- 
phy: existential orientation, personalism, ideal- 
ism, primacy of philosophy over science, pri- 
macy of Christian teaching over philosophy, 
Christian eclecticism, relation tó ancient Greek 
philosophy, independence from medieval West- 
ern philosophy, and independence of the phi- 
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losophies of the Middle and Far East. These 
sections, which could fill nine volumes, provide 
a valuable study of the relation of modern 
Greek philosophy to Byzantine, ancient, West- 
ern, and Oriental philosophy. Chapters 2 and 
3 synthesize the attitudes of the Greek intel- 
lectuals to the value of the positive sciences 
and the nature and destiny of man. : 

The unique quality of modern Greek intel- 
lectual life is that in contradistinction to the 
West, which has divorced philosophy from reli- 
gion, Greek thinkers have kept both and have 
allowed their Orthodox faith to guide philo- 
sophical inquiry. Professor Cavarnos makes this 
clear when he asserts that “modern Greek phi- 
losophy can best be understood’as a continua- 
tion of Byzantine philosophy .in modern 
times.” 

Although there was a continuous cultural 
life during the Ottoman occupation, it was not 
until the middle of the eighteenth century that 
the Greek Renaissance reached its apex in the 
Neo-Hellenic Enlightenment, which preceded 
the Greek War of Independence. This period 
witnessed an outburst of scholarship, educa- 
tion, intellectual inquiry, and professional phi- 
losophy. In this regard Eugenios Voulgaris 
(1716-1806), a notable intellectual figure and 
the “father of modern Greek philosophy,” and 
Athanasios Psalidas (1767-1829), one of the 
foremost intellectuals of the Greek Enlighten- 
ment, were trained outside of Greece and trans- 
mitted the new spirit of rational inquiry, 
secularism, and the scientific method to their 
students. Voulgaris, in the tradition of Leibniz 
and Wolff, believed that truth could be at- 
tained by the scientific experimental method, 
but this did not prevent him from preaching 
that ideas are innate because of divine revela- 
tion. Psalidas likewise adhered to rationalistic 
doctrines; yet in his book on True Happiness 
or the Basis of All Religion (1791), he defends 
effectively the existence of God, the immortal- 
ity of the soul reparation after death, and 
human freedom. 

Despite its brevity and at times somewhat 
challenging assertions, this book is not only 
thought-provoking but should become a funda- 
mental part of present and future research on 
modern Greek thought. 

WILLIAM PETER KALDIS 
Ohio University 
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VLADIMIR DEDIJER. The Baitle Stalin Lost: 
Memoirs of Yugoslavia, 1948-1953. New York: 
Viking Press. 1971. Pp. x, 341. $8.50. 

Since the Yugoslav expulsion from the Comin- 
form on June 28, 1948, millions of words and 
countles numbers of articles and books have 
flowed from presses round the world. In spite 
of all the verbiage, however, the story of the 
celebrated Tito-Stalin feud has remained in- 
complete. Dedijer's new volume helps to close 
at least a few of the gaps. 

The Battle Stalin Lost is a warm, moving, 
and captivating drama, in which the play- 
wright is also one of the leading actors—to par- 
aphrase a characterization from the brightly 
colored book jacket. It is as much a chapter 
from the life of Vladimir Dedijer as it is an 
account of the Russo-Yugoslav struggle of 1948 
—58. The life of the author, as revealed in the 
pages of this fascinating volume, has been one 
of both tragedy and triumph. He lost his first 
wife on a Partisan battlefield and a son to sui- 
cide. As a member of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party (YCP) he rose to the ranks of the elite 
and was entrusted with important posts in the 
party and the party-controlled state, including 
that of director of information, which he held 
at the time of the war of nerves that he so 
graphically describes. 

In his narrative of thé memorable conflict 
between Tito and Stalin, Dedijer points the ac- 
cusing finger at the Soviet party boss. He feels 
that the leading role played by Russia in 
World War II went to Stalin's head and led 
him to formulate an ambitious plan in which 
all of Eastern Europe was to be brought under 
the Soviet yoke. Yugoslavia occupied a special 
place in those plans, and Stalin anticipated an 
easy victory. Once Yugoslavia was subdued, it 
would not be difficult to bring the otber East- 
ern European countries under the hegemony of 
Moscow. 

After a bit of preliminary shadowboxing Sta- 
lin launched his open attack on Yugoslavia 
with the Cominform resolution of expulsion. 
Out of his bottomless bag of tricks the Soviet 
leader pulled a number that he was certain 
would not miss. Included among those were 
"silent strangulation" through direct pressure, 
provocation of conflict within the Central 
Committee of the YCP; ideological excommu- 
nication of the YCP; public anathema through 
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the Cominform; an all-out economic blockade; 
and infiltration of the key positions in the Yu- 
goslav army, security forces, YCP itself, and 
major ministries. 

Though the odds were stacked against her, 
deserted as she was by the communist states 
and parties everywhere, Yugoslavia did not ca- 
pitulate. Her success Dedijer attributes par- 
tially to the regional defense pacts and interna- 
tional assistance, especially the economic and 
military aid provided by the United States, 
England, and France; but "the decisive fac- 
tor," he says, "was the unity of the peoples of 
Yugoslavia and the readiness of the Yugoslav 
army." However important all of those forces 
might have been in saving Tito’s homeland, 
the critical observer of the international scene 
cannot help but call attention to the remarka- 
ble recovery of Western Europe and the possi- 
bility of the escalation of the local conflict into 
another global war as influences on Stalin's de- 
cision not to attack Yugoslavia. 

Although Dedijer's effort is a distinct contri- 
bution to the fund of knowledge regarding this 
historic controversy, it must be noted that it is 
based solely on Yugoslav evidence, since Soviet 
sources remain inaccessible. The author incor- 
porated a great variety of primary and second- 
ary materials into his work. His use of diaries, 
memoirs, interviews, government reports, and 
archival materials lends considerable authentic- 
ity to the volume, but the absence of footnotes 
and bibliography often leave the curious 
reader hanging. 

GERALD GILBERT GOVORCHIN 
University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


VLADIMIR V. KUSÍN. The Intellectual Origins of 
the Prague Spring: The Development of Re- 
formist Ideas in Czechoslovakia 1956-1967. 
(Soviet and East European Studies) New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1971. Pp. v, 153. 
$8.95. 

IVAN SVITÁK. The Czechoslovak Experiment: 
1968-1969. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1971. Pp. 248. $10.95. 


In contemporary Czech and Slovak thought the 
events of 1968 have acquired the status of a 
turning point comparable in importance with 
the Communist takeover of 1948, the dismem- 
berment of the first Czechoslovak Republic in 
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1938, and, indeed, the foundation of the state 
itself in 1918. On August 20-21, 1968, literally 
overnight the Czechoslovak experiment was 
transformed from living reality into history, 
and some of its makers became its historians. 
As a collection of articles, speeches, and state- 
ments composed before August 1968 Ivan 
Sviták's book is a document in the intellectual 
history of the period; the part written after Au- 
gust attempts to explain what happened. 
Vladimír V. Kusín, like Sviták, lived in Czecho- 
slovakia throughout the period he describes 
and interprets and, like Sviták, is one of the 
protagonists of his own narrative. 

Kusín argues that there has existed "incon- 
gruence" between communism and the Czech 
"national disposition," which includes he 
writes, national, democratic, and "heretically 
socialist" values. According to Kusín the take- 
over of 1948 and the introduction of the Stalin- 
ist system destroyed democratic political struc- 
tures in Czechoslovakia but failed to eradicate 
those less tangible but nonetheless real ele- 
ments of political life, such as traditions, na- 
tional character, and personal and public atti- 
tudes. The Twentieth Soviet Party Congress 
(1956) provided a stimulus for the reassertion 
of the national tradition in a new environ- 
ment. Kusín reviews the gradual emancipation 
from Stalinism that took place after 1956 
among the jurists, philosophers, writers, liter- 
ary scholars, and historians. 

When it became evident, in the early 1960s, 
that the Czechoslovak economy was in serious 
trouble, the party was forced to emancipate the 
economists. The “rehabilitation” of sociology 
(a discipline suppressed under Stalin) and the 
birth of political science soon followed. Before 
long, fundamental questions of national pur- 
pose and existence were debated, in accord 
with the tradition established by the earlier 
generations. When Karel Kosik analyzed “The 
Czech Question” in a series of articles on “Our 
Present Crisis"—thus reviving the titles of two 
famous books written seventy years earlier by 
T. G. Masaryk—it seemed that the broken link 
with the past had been restored. In effect two 
programs for change emerged in Czechoslova- 
kia. One, the subject of Kusin’s book, was the 
broad intellectual movement seeking a syn- 
thesis of socialism, democracy, and European 
cultural tradition. (Kusín views Stalinism as a 
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product of Russian tradition and to him the 
Czech reform signified a move away from Rus- 
sia and back to Europe.) The other was the 
more limited trend within the party itself. 
With the elevation of Dubcek to party leader- 
ship in January 1968 these two trends merged 
into a single movement aimed toward a new 
model of socialism. 

Kusín is lucid and well informed, but he 
idealizes the reformers and their predecessors. 
His treatment of the Communist problem in 
prewar Czechoslovakia and the Slovak question 
in general is rather superficial. He never con- 
siders the possible inner flaws or weaknesses in 
the Czech political “disposition.”. 

Sviták, taking a broader view of the Czech 
experiment, sees in it a challenge not only to 
Soviet supremacy in East Europe but also to 
the Russian position in the multinational So- 
viet Union, which he compares with the tsarist 
empire. The suppression of the Czechoslovak 
experiment, he says, will further aggravate the 
nationality question in the USSR. And yet, 
though he is so disillusioned with the Soviet 
policies, Sviták asks if the intervention could 
have been avoided. He wonders if the reform 
movement should not bave been more con- 
cerned with power and more moderate and 
self-restrained in its proposals for internal 
change. Citing the cases of Finland, Romania, 
and Yugoslavia he also asks if the intervention 
might have been prevented had the Czechoslo- 
vaks been ready to defend themselves. Ruling 
out "armed struggle against the aggressor was fa- 
tally wrong . . . what are armies for, if not to 
fight when their country is attacked by an 
enemy?" 

The question of resistance brings us back to 
the Czech political tradition. The spiritual and 
moral character of the pre-August movement 
reminded Kusín of the "moral sincerity and 
genuineness" in the outlook of T. G. Masaryk. 
But this is a rather one-sided view of the foun- 
der of Czechoslovakia. Masaryk's decision in 
1914 to organize armed struggle against Austria 
from abroad was fully consistent with his pre- 
vious career and with his teaching that evil 
should be resisted with force. When Masaryk 
and his legions returned to an independent 
"Czechoslovakia it seemed that his activism (if 
not "adventurism") was vindicated as an ele- 
ment of the Czechoslovak political tradition. 
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Subsequent events in 1938 and in 1948 did not 
conform with the Masaryk style of political ac- 
tion. 'The reader of Kusín and Sviták may won- 
der whether the Masaryk of 1914 or the Beneš 
of 1938 was closer to the Czechoslovak leaders 
in 1968. It is impossible to imagine a form of 
political protest more at variance with the 
moral precepts and personal example of Masa- 
ryk than the suicide of Jan Palach in 1969. 
ROMAN SZPORLUK 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


RICHARD PIPES. Struve: Liberal on the Left, 1870— 
1905. (Russian Research Center Studies, Num- 
ber 64.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 415. $10.00. 


With the exception of the Bolsheviks, the pre- 
1917 generation of Russian leaders has been 
cheated of historical recognition and evalua- 
tion; the efforts of emigré and Western scholars 
have hardly been able to offset the Soviet 
scorn. Professor Pipes's two-volume biography 
of Peter Struve, one of the greatest Russian in- 
tellectuals of that period, is therefore all the 
more welcome. 

Drawing the dividing line at the point of 
Struve's return to Russia in the wake of the 
October Manifesto, the first volume (the sec- 
ond, one gathers is well charted) covers 
Struve's intellectual pilgrimage as a publicist, 
scholar, and political thinker from the vague 
liberal patriotism of a precocious and largely 
German-educated youngster to Marxism and 
hence to radical liberalism. Professor Pipes has 
taken great pains to reconstruct the details of 
Struve's personality, his style of life and work, . 
and above all his thought, faithfully plowing 
through the complex and abstract argu- 
ments—-so exciting at the time and so musty 
and dated now—by which Struve established 
his reputation. He has done so with admirable 
command of the relevant schools of philosophy 
as well as of the shifting ties and alliances 
among the revolutionary intelligentsia. As an 
act of scholarly loyalty to a great Russian lib- 
eral written in an eminently knowledgeable 
style with an occasional touch of iconoclasm, 
this volume is highly successful. There is avail- 
able now to Western scholars a statement, as 
precise as they will ever get, of Struve's contin- 
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uously evolving thought, with page after page 
of direct quotation in readable translation 
with appropriate commentary—all based on 
the most thorough compilation of Struve's 
writing (listed in the bibliography). 

From a methodological point of view the 
volume represents the self-consciously nominal- 
ist (or positivist) scholarship .so prevalent in 
Russian studies. Its attention is brilliantly fo- 
cused on the documentable foreground. Yet for 
that very reason it lacks depth; it does not 
cover with similar perception the various back- 
grounds that complete the historical portrait. 
Backgrounds intrude, but in the blurred form 
of generalizations that smack of one-sidedness 
or bias. Marx's attitude toward a separate path 
for Russia, for instance, would seem to be more 
hesitant and complex than one gathers from 
the author's account (pp. 46-47). Did, further- 
more, in the perspective of a hundred years the 
course of Soviet development follow the pat- 
tern predicted by Chuprov and Vorontsov or 
rather that of the Social Democrats (p. 43)? 
In the Russian setting of those times—viewed 
in totality and not from the Struve perspec- 
tive—did Lenin's offhand remark that Struve 
"ought to be killed," justify the author's stric- 
ture, in a quotation from Santayana, that 
Lenin had forgotten his vision of a better so- 
ciety (p. 279)? The four-page introduction to 
the chapter on "The Philosophy and Politics of 
Liberalism" likewise seems too facile; it does 
not, incidentally, do justice to Bernard Pares. 

Why, above all, should the present genera- 
tion of students and scholars be content with 
viewing Russian reality through the eyes of 
Struve? If proof were still needed, this volume 
supplies it: the Russian intelligentsia, even in 
as alert and learned a thinker as Struve, had 
very little sense of the problems confronting 
the men in charge of governing the Russian 
Empire in a competitive world order. The Rus- 
sian intelligentsia lived in fragile, forever rede- 
signed glass houses of illusions derived from 
Western European experience—a fact that a 
strictly nominalist approach will not catch. 
Should we not first realistically assess the con- 
* dition of the Russian Empire before proceeding 
to sort out the factual minutiae? 

THEODORE H. VON LAUE 
Clark University 
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GEORGE M. HADDAD. Revolutions and Military 
Rule in the Middle East. Volume 2, The Arab 
States. Part 1, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and. Jordan. 
New York: Robert Speller and Sons. 1971. Pp. 
587. $12.50. 

This is the second of a three-volume series by 
Professor Haddad on this subject. Volume 1, 
The Northern Tier, gives a general back- 
ground of the role of the military in the Mid- 
dle East throughout history and then deals in 
detail with Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and 
Pakistan. A planned volume 3 will cover Egypt, 
the Sudan, Yemen, and Libya. 

This volume begins with a general back- 
ground chapter in which the author brings out 
several important facts often forgotten or over- 
looked. Of particular importance is his expla- 
nation that since Jordan and Iraq were Brit- 
ish creations and continued their strong ties 
with London after World War II they were 
constantly at odds with their. Arab neighbors. 
While never forgiving the British and French 
for fragmenting geographical Syria, the foes of 
the Hashemite monarchy (especially Egypt) 
could not bring themselves to allow any realis- 
tic union of the Fertile Crescent states because 
they believed it would have been Hashemite 
and British-dominated. Also, Syrian leaders 
feared that they would lose their positions, 

Haddad brings out the long history of alli- 
ances between the politicians and the military 
in nearly all Arab countries, except the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Egypt. Of interest is the fact 
the first modern Arab state to become inde- 
pendent (Iraq in 1932) was the first in which 
the army officers entered into politics and car- 
ried out a coup (1936). The author makes a 
comparison of conditions in Iraq under the 
royal regime in 1958 and after nearly five years 
of Kassem's rule. By the time Kassem was over- 
thrown in 1963 the country was more disu- 
nited,. economically stagnant, diplomatically 
isolated, and more authoritarian than under 
the monarchy. Since then under Ba’thist rule 
little has changed. There have been nine coups 
since the 1958 revolution, with each coup 
leader accusing his predecessor of tyranny but 
none daring to establish democratic rule where 
the people could have a voice. —— 

In his treatment of Syria, which he knows 
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thoroughly, Professor Haddad emphasizes the 
fact that Syria’s political instability stems in 
large part from its geographical location, which 
has made it an arena for contending Arab na- 
tionalist forces. This situation was further com- 
plicated by Nasser and other Arab nationalists 
portraying the Syrian leadership as the enemy 
of reform. It is the author's contention that the 
common ideas--that since Syria is a mosaic of 
nationalities and religions it lacks national uni- 
ty—is wrong. He stresses that the country's eth- 
nic minorities are too dispersed and too small 
to cause disunity. He rightly points out that 
since the Ba'thist takeover in 1963 sectarian- 
ism, especially Alawite and Druze, has become 
more intense. An important point that Haddad 
brings out is that army officers in the Arab 
states did not participate in the struggle for in- 
dependence in the period between the two 
world wars. Of particular note is that the Syr- 
ian army did not form a cast by itself and that 
army intervention in civilian affairs in large 
part was brought on by civilian politicians 
seeking tbe support of army officers. Many 
coups reflected the struggle for power between 
contending military factions supported by civil- 
ian personalities and parties or by other Arab 
states. 

Lebanon's army, on the other hand, has 
played the role of guardian of the constitution. 
It was the determining factor in the ouster in 
1952 of President Khouri, who misruled the 
country. The army forestalled an unpopular 
second term for President Chamoun by refus- 
ing to give him backing in the Civil War in 
1958. The Commanding General, Chehab, then 
succeeded Chamoun not by a coup but by vote 
of a parliament whose majority had been favor- 
able to Chamoun. 

'The turbulent Jordanian monarchy has long 
been supported by its army. Buffeted by out- 
side influences, particularly Nasserism, Jordan 
has had its share of army conspiracies, but the 
Hashemite dynasty has managed to survive, 
largely because of its strong ties to the Bedouin 
tribes whose members compose the backbone of 
the army. The regime's victory over the feday- 
een in 1970-71 was due almost entirely to the 
army's loyalty and its antagonism toward the 
radical Palestinians. 

Professor Haddad, former chairman of the 
department of history at the Syrian University 
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in Damascus, was an on-the-scene observer dur- 
ing Syria’s most turbulent era, and he gives a 
number of valuable insights into that period. 
His sympathies lie with those Arab leaders who 
fought for their country's independence. He 
gives them greater benefit of doubt than may 
be their due. It is my belief that they failed to 
meet the test of their time. That is certainly 
not to say that their military successors in Syria 
and Iraq have done better; they have failed mis- 
erably. Certainly neither country is better off 
for all the repression and killings that these 
military leaders have brought with their coups. 
The author has utilized a wide span of sources. 
However, in: my opinion, a number of state- 
ments extracted from these sources are inaccur- 
ate, and many are hearsay. 

GORDON H. TORREY 

Washington, D. C. 
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Colonialism in Africa, 1870-1960. Volume 2, 
The History and Politics of Colonialism, 1914— 
1960, edited by L. H. GANN and PETER DUIGNAN; 
Volume $, Profiles of Change: African Society 
and Colonial Rule, edited by VICTOR TURNER. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1970; 
1971. Pp. x, 563; viii, 455. $17.50 each. 


With these volumes we find an ambitious pub- 
lishing enterprise at midstream; Colonialism in 
Africa will eventually run to five volumes. 
The first two deal with history and politics 
(1870-1914 and 1914-60), the third with social 
change throughout the colonial period. The 
fourth is to treat economic development, and 
the last will be a guide to documentation. At 
this juncture, in reviewing volumes-2 and 3, 
we are afforded the opportunity of comparing 
the perspectives of authors of varied back- 
grounds, although predominantly from the dis- 
ciplines of history and anthropology. Each of 
the twenty-six contributors has his own under- 
standing of colonialism and the colonial experi- * 
ence, and the editors, Lewis Gann and Peter 
Duignan in one case and Victor “Turner in the 
other, acknowledge that general conclusions 
cannot be drawn from these collections. 
While there are some stimulating syntheses 
and a few polemics all too many contributions 
are complacent summaries of dated materials 
and interpretations, and too few exemplify the 
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liveliness of contemporary scholarship about 
the colonial epoch. Victor Turner in his intro- 
duction to the social change volume reflects 
disappointment at the disarray of his volume 
and makes some stimulating remarks about his- 
tory and anthropology as distinct disciplines in 
need of exchanging insights and data. His con- 
tributors are almost without exception eminent 
names in their fields, but they lack the appre- 
ciation of many younger anthropologists that 
the use of historical documents may afford val- 
uable insights not available through oral data 
or static models. Historians will be disap- 
pointed, too, with the continued vagueness of 
citation; we are more often referred to other 
anthropological works than to the empirical 
sources. 

Whereas Victor Turner obviously regrets the 
conventional methodology and the particularis- 
tic effect of his volume, it is to a degree inevita- 
ble, he suggests, that anthropologists would 
take the part of local societies, which are often 
at odds in their priorities and sensibilities with 
the central institutions of the state. Gann and 
Duignan, who are the editors of volume 2 
and also the general editors of the series, have 
as their focus the center. History and politics 
from 1914 to 1960 is presented in terms of ad- 
ministration and constitutional development, 
elite formation, and institutionalization of co- 
lonial premises. Colonialism, as mediated 
through the central organs of government and 
guaranteeing a certain order and dominance in 
social, economic, and political terms, begs for 
definition and for a more dynamic approach to 
historical processes than this volume affords. 
The editors have a manifest political commit. 
ment to view colonialism and white societies as 
culturally heroic in goading, coaxing, and engi- 
neering Africa toward modernity. This com- 

` mitment assumes the dimensions of counterin- 
surgency. The very succession of the volumes, 
from history and politics to social change and 
economics, seems to be calculated to forestall 
rival syntheses. The record of colonizers and 
the experience of the colonized, it is implied, 
may be understood without economic and so- 
cial analysis. 

Elite formation and the institutionalization 
of colonial premises are topics treated in both 
volumes. Elites in Africa have an especially am- 
biguous history, growing up as they did rela- 
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tively alienated from indigenous cultures and 
frequently rejected, on racial grounds, by the 
European community. The raised and dashed 
expectations of the évolué group in the Congo 
is Roger Anstey's main theme, which he treats 
with the guiding assumptions that European 
policy alone determined the fortunes of these 
aspirants. 

"Fwo chapters in the second volume make use- 
ful and stimulating general statements about 
elites. Martin Kilson distinguishes the upper 
echelon from the subelites, drawing mainly 
upon West African examples, with Ghana as 
the archetype. Immanuel Wallerstein, a politi- 
cal sociologist, is unique less for his fine and 
original synthesis on changes in social structure 
than for the fact that he alone of the authors 
in either volume has read and absorbed recent 
historical writing. The issue is not merely one 
of perspective. Neglect of this literature by oth- 
ers means that they do not benefit from the 
range of new sources that have been consulted 
in the preparation of many recent historical 
works. - 

Elite formation is one indicator of the insti- 
tutionalization of colonial premises and class 
differentiation in the colonial context. Other 
ways of approaching social structure are also 
represented. Michael Banton describes the pat- 
terns of occupational discrimination and race 
correlations in urban South, Africa, while 
Hilda Kuper points out the variations in color 
perception among the Swazi. The Swazi, she 
argues, did not originally see white and black in 
oppositional terms. The closer the.person to 
Western culture and patterns of thought, the 
greater the tendency to racist thinking, both re- 
active and submissive. A third position is taken 
by Max Gluckman, who in a very personal essay 
relates and elaborates his theory of social inter- 
dependence in Southern Africa where, in his 
view, the values of the dominant minority are 
so internalized by the majority that radical ac- 
tion becomes virtually impossible. Whether or 
not one agrees with Gluckman, he has been an 
important contributor to the literature of Cen- 
tral and Southern Africa for some four decades. 
He is now busy defending and to a lesser 
extent moderating his views, and it is valuable 
to have such an explicit statement of convic- 
tion. 

Something has already been said about the 
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stance of Gann and Duignan. They contribute 
extensively to volume 2, with an introduc- 
tion, a chapter on the white elite of Rhodesia, 
and an epilogue. Students of colonial Africa 
will find much stimulation and incitement in 
these pieces. Nowhere is the attack upon Afri- 
can political talent so blatant as in the opening 
paragraph of the introduction, where in the 
guise of summarizing the period from 1885 to 
1914, the editors condemn blacks as political 
incompetents. Clearly Africa was partitioned 


and claimed by European powers, but a more. 


suggestive and objective thesis would consider 
as contributing factors the economic invasions 
of the immediate precolonial period and the 
technical insufficiency, to use Yves Personn's 
phrase, rather than the political inability of Af- 
ricans. We need to raise questions of politics in 
the light of such economic penetration and 
postcolonial perpetuation before evaluating the 
importance of the colonial experience in the 
total history of Africa. In their epilogue, Gann 
and Duignan point out a seeming difference of 
opinion between Jacob Ajayi, the African 
scholar who summed up the period to 1914 in 
volume ı, and Adu Boahan, who carries out 
a similar commission in volume 2. Whereas 
Ajayi saw colonialism as but an interlude in 
African history, Boahan emphasizes its impor- 
tance. Adu Boahan’s tempered but critical 
comments cannot be taken, however, as con- 
doning the preoccupation of many chapters 
with the colonialists, and he deserves to be 


carefully read, preferably as an introduction: 


rather than conclusion. 

An example of a polemic from the Left is to 
be found in volume $, where Aidan South- 
all sets out to show that old cities in Africa 
were undermined by imperialism. His thesis is 
illustrated by examples from early Portuguese 
contact with Kongo and Monomotapa, by some 
cities of Yorubaland, and by certain cities of 
North Africa in the premodern period. Southall 
has done fine work in rural and urban anthro- 
pology in Uganda, and the modern portions of 
his chapter are not so questionable, but in gen- 
eral his sweeping statement that "western im- 
perialism had a negative and destructive im- 
pact upon many of those lines of development 
in African society that could have led towards 
the foundation of urban living properly rooted 
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in African culture" serves emotions more than 
scholarship. The interpretation of Kongo takes 
us no further than the work of Georges Balan- 
dier and does not benefit from the valuable 
critique of that work by Jan Vansina. The treat- 
ment of Monomotapa is based upon an alto- 
gether false association of the Great Zimbabwe 
with the dynasty that became puppets of the 
Portuguese. The Monomotapas had moved 
northward to the Zambezi in the century be- 
fore Portuguese contact, and the history of 
Zimbabwe in the time of the Charigamire 
Dynasty in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries was only indirectly affected by the Portu- 
guese. Fuller reference to archeological, archi- 
tectural, ethnohistorical, and sociological data 
will make possible the kind of discussion that 
early urban history deserves. Meanwhile we are 
warned by the failures of this essay that on the 
basis of presently completed research, the topic 
does not lend itself to the demonstration of Af- 
rican-imperial confrontations. . 
A reviewer of such a varied collection is 
bound to dwell upon its shortcomings and 
striking demonstrations of commitment. Some 
very valuable and solid synthetic essays must 
also be mentioned in brief. They include 
james Duffy's beautifully composed review of 
Portuguese Africa, 1930-60, and Crawford 
Young's summary of (political) decolonization. 
An interesting contrast exists between C. G. 
Baeta's positive attitude toward missionary and 
humanitarian interests, 1914 to 1960 (vol. 2) 
and F. D. Welbourn's sharp attack upon mis- 
sionaries as colonial collaborators (vol. 3). 
Readers will find rewards, according to their 
special interests, throughout the social change 
volume and each will react to the case studies 
on land, education, chiefship, or modern local 
party leadership according to his own needs 
and background. Ba 
Colonialism in Africa will certainly become 
a standard library reference series, but it falls 
short of being a classic in the sense of achiev- 
ing balanced proportions. Classic syntheses will 
not be reached in the study of the colonial pe- 
riod in Africa as long as the major themes are 
too closely tied to alien dominance and re- 
search adheres to narrow understandings. 
MARCIA WRIGHT 
Columbia University 
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A. 1. CHEREPANOY. Severnyi pokhod Natsional’no- 
revoliutsionnoi armii Kitata (Zapiski voennogo 
sovetnika) [The March to the North of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Army of China (Notes of 
a Military Adviser) (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Narodov Azii) Moscow: Izdatel'stvo 
"Nauka." 1968. Pp. 303. 


This book, the second volume of General Cher- 
epanov's memoirs, is one among a number of 
solid reflections on China in the :920s that 
have been published in the Soviet Union in 
the last decade. Cherepanov himself implies (p. 
298) that the Stalinist strait jacket no longer 
need be worn by people who write on China, 
and the book as a whole is good evidence of 
this change. 

It deals in firsthand and secondhand ac- 
counts with the progress of the Northern Expe- 
dition until shortly after the coup of Chiang 
Kai-shek in Shanghai in 1927, when the author, 
who had been a military adviser to the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Army, sailed home to 
Russia, wondering with his comrades what they 
had wrought in so ably building up the mili- 
tary arm of the Kuomintang. Apart from its 
value as military history it should be noted 
that the book carries on the posthumous reha- 
bilitation of M. M. Borodin (at the expense, of 
course, of J. V. Stalin). Unlike Stalin, Cherepa- 
nov does not pretend to be a great political 
theoretician (his favorite word for the events 
he is trying to describe is "complicated"); but 
the fact that he was an eyewitness in China 
gives his interpretation great appeal, all the 
more so because many Comintern agents were 
lost in the purges of the 1930s. 

In this respect the memoir of Cherepanov 
does much in contributing faces and feelings to 

.that group of Bolsheviks who were, in their 
way, going out to save China quite as much as 
any American missionary. I suppose that its 
greatest value in the Soviet Union is its revival 
of that sense of "Leninist internationalism" so 
profoundly felt by these Russians. Today it 
may be of incidental regret that the mission in 
China miscarried (although the Russians can 
take heart that the Methodist and capitalist 
sides of Chiang Kai-shek have also been rather 
disillusioning); the more important reflection 
is that the effort was made, that the Soviet 
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Union gave more encouragement to the 
Chinese revolution than any other foreign 
power. 

It should be noted, finally, that some of the 
Soviet works on China of this period have been 
translated into English and make fascinating 
reading for anyone wishing to compare the 
Russian involvement in China with our own. 
An informal translation of this book has al 
ready been done at Columbia University. 

ERIC WIDMER 
Brown University 


JAMES CHIEH HSIUNG. Ideology and Practice: 
The Evolution of Chinese Communism. New 
York: Praeger Publishers. 1970. Pp. viii, 359. 
$11.00. 


JOHN WILSON LEWIS, editor. Party Leadership 
and Revolutionary Power in China. (Contem- 

orary China Institute Publications) New 
York: Cambridge University Pxess. 1970. Pp. 
viii, 422. Cloth $9.50, paper $2.95. 
FRANK H. TRAGER and WILLIAM HENDERSON, edi- 
tors. Communist China, 1949-1969: A Twenty- 
Year Appraisal. [New York:] New York Univer- 
sity Press for the American-Asian Educational 
Exchange. 1970. Pp. xii, 956. $7.95. 
The ascendency of communism in China, aside 
from disturbing the placidity of many minds, 
has given rise to the curious exercise of what is 
commonly called "China-watching," invariably 
from a distance. While the “China-watchers” 
presumably watch the same object, what 
emerges from their perceptions seems to vary 
greatly both in general pattern and in minute 
detail. Two principal factors have been respon- 
sible for this baffling phenomenon. On the one 
hand, the isolation of China for close to two 
decades has rendered an intelligent reading of 
the breathtakingly fast pace of change in 
China exceedingly difficult, for even carefully 
considered opinions have often been overtaken 
by the unfolding of new events. On the other, 
American response to a China in the throes of 
revolutionary frenzy has rarely been free from 
some form of emotionalism that tends to make 
a “watcher” see what he chooses to see. 

The passage of time, however, has provided 
a clearer picture of the salient features of 
China in the Maoist phase. It has also had a 
sobering effect on those who saw in the emer- 
gence of the New China either the beginning of 
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the Communist millennium or immanent doom. 
The dramatic turn of events since mid-1971 
has, among other things, opened the doors of 
China a crack, through which a steady trickle 
of Americans, admittedly selected, has gone in 
and out. Thus the exercise of "China-watch- 
ing" is now complemented by "China-witness- 
ing," which promises to bring the field of 
Chinese studies to a more sophisticated level. 

Except for the recency of their publication 
(all three appeared in 1970) these books repre- 
sent major different approaches to the study of 
China and Chinese affairs since 1949—a single 
author dealing with the crucial matter of ideol- 
ogy and practice, tracing the evolution of 
Chinese communism; a group of eleven schol- 
ars writing monographs for a conference in 
1968 on various aspects of the equally crucial 
problem of Communist party leadership and 
mutations of power; and fifteen scliolars and 
experts seeking to sum up their findings on a 
wide range of major subjects concerning China 
in the two decades of Communist rule. 

In Professor James Hsiung's delightfully 
readable treatment of what is essentially the 
Maoist ideology and practice one sees the 
happy combination of political science exper- 
tise and an admirable degree of historical in- 
sight. Though divided into three parts, nearly 
half of the volume is devoted to the highlight- 
ing of major events since 1949, leading to the 
remaking of the party in the wake of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. His is a dispassionate exami- 
nation of the key factor of ideology and the 
inner workings of political practice in conso- 
nance with that ideology. Through his analysis 
the tortuous path of zigs and zags along which 
China under Mao advanced and retreated has 
been traced and clarified. Historians will be 
most interested in the first two parts, dealing 
with historical and ideological perspectives re- 
spectively. Here Hsiung has subjected some of 
the earlier and more thought-provoking works 
in intellectual history and political sociology to 
closer scrutiny and has come up with ideas and 
observations that have the virtue of placing 
modern China against a balanced perspective. 
In other words he has succeeded in identifying 
the unique historical experiences of China in 
modern times without losing sight of either her 
long traditional legacy or the impact upon her 
of such alien ideologies as Marxism-Leninism. 
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Consequently, the very baffling events since the 
early 19505 through the Great Leap leading up 
to the Cultural Revolution and its aftermath 
can now be better understood, while Mao, the 
central figure, has emerged as neither a 
prophet nor a demon. 

The work Party Leadership and Revolution- 
ary Power in China grew out of collective labor 
under the sponsorship of the Contemporary 
China Institute in London. The eleven mono- 
graphs are selected from the papers presented 
at a conference in 1968. Obviously a good deal 
of discussion must have gone on at this confer- 
ence, presumably resulting in some consensus 
with respect to the general themes of this pub- 
lication. Edited by Professor John W. Lewis, 
the book is divided into four parts, with three 
chapters in each of the first three parts and two 
in the fourth. The major problems investigated 
include the changing role of the Communist 
party, the power elite in theory and practice, 
party and Chinese society since 1949, and the 
new view of power in the Cultural Revolution. 
The topics cover a rather wide range spanning 
chronologically from the introduction of Marx- 
ism in China to the aftermath of the Cultural 
Revolution and topically from broad theoreti- 
cal inquiries into legitimacy and the concept of 
power to specific institutional and operational 
analyses. One outstanding feature of this vol- 
ume seems to be the unity within diversity. 
Each contributor has developed his thesis on 
his chosen aspect of the larger problem of lead- 
ership and power, and yet there is a thematic 
thread, as expressed in the title, that ties every- 
thing neatly together. This perhaps is partly at- 
tributable to the success of the conference for- 
mat of joint scholarly endeavor but certainly to 
the rare ability of its editor, who provides a 
wel] reasoned and eloquently presented syn- 
thesis in the form of an introduction. Indeed, 
thanks to this group's efforts, those in the con- 
temporary Chinese studies field are now "bet- 
ter prepared to grasp the full implications of 
how the Chinese Communist Party came into 
being in the first place and how Communist 
leadership and revolutionary power will de- 
velop in the future." 

Communist China, 1949-1969, as its title in- 
dicates, is a twenty-year appraisal. Beginning 
with a historical overview under the chapter 
heading of “Communist China in the Light of 
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Chinese History,” the ten chapters that follow 
deal with ideology, administration and control, 
party politics, the military, economy, agricul- 
ture, education, literature and art, the intellec- 
tuals, and the national minorities. The last 
three chapters discuss China and the Commu- 
nist world, China’s approach to the outside 
world, and United States-China relations. Each 
represents the considered opinion and judg- 
ment of a scholar whose competence is recog- 
nized by the editors, and each contribution 
stands by itself. In the absence of both an in- 
troduction and a conclusion one is inclined to 
believe that all thirteen chapters serve to pro- 
vide the necessary background for the final 
one, which is essentially a policy position paper 
on United States-China relations. Although the 
editors are not primarily identified with the 
China field, most of the contributors are 
known for their sustained interest in the spe- 
cial subjects on which they write—Yuan-li Wu 
on economy, C. T. Hsia on literature, and 
Theodore Chen on education, to mention a 
few. There is a wealth of information and fac- 
tual data, which may prove particularly useful 
to nonspecialists. Professor Rupen's chapter on 
the national minorities is perhaps the only 
comprehensive study on a long-neglected aspect 
of contemporary Chinese affairs. 

The chapters dealing with the historical 
background, the ideology of Mao, the role of 
the army, and party politics form interesting 
parallels to parts of the Hsiung and Lewis vol- 
umes. They testify not only to the wide diver- 
gence of views regarding China but also to the 
variety of theoretical and methodological ap- 
proaches adopted. As for the appraisal of the 
Communist record, the overall impression one 
receives from the Trager and Henderson vol- 
ume is largely negative. It suggests that the ide- 
ological "baggage," the vast population, the so- 
ciopolitical instability, and the arbitrariness of 
party rule combine to pose insurmountable 
problems to the Communist leadership, which 
itself is suffering from acute disunity. Some- 
what paradoxically the editors warn us: “Com- 
munist China today is not yet strong enough 
to challenge the world. But Peking does have 
the capacity to endanger the world with ruin." 

C. T. HU 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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DAVID BERGAMINI. Japan's Imperial Conspiracy. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 
1971. Pp. xxxviii, 1239. $14.95. 

A Chinese general once told David Bergamini 
that "Japan was governed by an unworthy em- 
peror who hoped to conquer the world." Res- 
urrecting wartime passions and fanning embers 
of the Tokyo trials, Imperial Conspiracy might 
gratify that general. It is fitting that Sir Wil- 
liam Webb, the Australian chief justice of the 
international military tribunal, provides an in- 
troduction. Bergamini's thesis, simply put, im- 
plies that high policy subverted justice by sav- 
ing the emperor from trial as a major war 
criminal. “Hirohito,” the author insists, “was a 
formidable war leader: tireless, dedicated, me- 
ticulous, clever, and patient. He had inherited 
from his great-grandfather a mission ... to rid 
Asia of white men." The emperor “had not 
only Jed his nation into war by stamping mili- 
tary orders but, through his coterie, had also 
intimidated those who opposed him by conniv- 
ing in bizarre Oriental intrigues, including re- 
ligious frauds, blackmails, and assassinations." 
A Byzantine vocabulary stresses cabals, plots, 
and brotherhoods; 1,100 pages of text and 125 
pages of notes and bibliography exude the 
smell of smoke. i 

First, to identify the author of this “strange” 
and “ugly” story (the adjectives are his): Ber- 
gamini was born in Tokyo and brought to 
China at the age of eight; he spent 1941-45 in 
a Japanese prison camp in the Philippines and 
afterwards attended Dartmouth, won a Rhodes 
scholarship, and joined Time, Inc. He has writ- 
ten a novel and books on Australia, the uni- 
verse, and mathematics. Having “learned how 
to speak Japanese again, still badly, and for the 
first time how to read it—slowly,” he returned 
to Japan in 1965. In Kyoto he enlisted an M.A. 
candidate and “an army of research assistants.” 
The exposé was written in America. 

How did scholars miss Bergamini's “disclo- 
sures” for decades? First, a “heavy halo of 
taboo” protects the throne. Second, perplexed 
by language and culture, foreigners miss things 
not called to their attention. Third, the em- 
peror, courtiers, and army counterintelligence 
obfuscated or destroyed the record when doom 
approached. Bergamini admits reliance on cir- 
cumstantial evidence in part; "in most parts of 
the Orient," he avers unconvincingly, "the idea 
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of a public record does not exist.” He disdains 
gray economics and demography, savors geneal- 
ogy and black-or-white biography. Many in- 
formants are privileged, supposedly because 
danger "still exists for those who speak too 
freely in modern Japan." Bergamini neverthe- 
less maintains that he has "invented nothing 
but... put together much.” 

Spasmodically organized and crammed with 
gossip, the book plunges into the era of Sato 
and Mishima, far beyond the prospectus. The 
countless nicknames are unnecessary and vul. 
gar; for example, “Peerless Pimp” Tatekawa 
and “Mad Dog” Cho. The text abounds with 
non-negotiable errors. In one segment on 
which I am an expert (Changkufeng, pp. 
691—96), twenty-one factual mistakes appeared. 
Numerous references sampled throughout the 
book were erroneous, and the otherwise excel. 
lent and up-to-date bibliography contains con- 
siderable padding. It is surprising that the de- 
classification of General MacArthur's histories 
eluded the author. 

Most upsetting is the selective, misleading 
use of sources to buttress a tortured thesis 
wherein accidents are inconceivable, honest 
mistakes improbable. The object is to incrimi- 
nate the emperor personally in every crime and 
aggression, from long before the rape of Nan- 
king, by the technique Charles Elliott calls "the 
flypaper gambit.” A particularly flagrant in- 
stance derives from the Sugiyama [Gen] Memo- 
randa (Tokyo, 1967), incorrectly characterized as 
the generals own daybook jottings. This 
source, Bergamini claims, revealed that about a 
year before Pearl Harbor the emperor “person- 
ally ordered" Onishi to conduct “a secret eval- 
uation ... of the feasibility of a surprise at- 
tack." The ungrammatical original mentions 
Admirals Yamamoto and Onishi but not the 
emperor and not an imperial order. Bergamini, 
however, consulted a translator of the Tale of 
Genji who "states flatly that the expression ... 
is absolutely unambiguous in this context and 
means ‘the Emperor ordered.’ " This forced in- 
terpretation misunderstands the chain of com- 
mand. The emperor would not send personal 
orders to Onishi, a junior rear admiral, down 
the ladder. Navy sources confirm it was Yama- 
moto who in January 1941 dispatched a very 
private communication (shiteki shokan) to On- 
ishi. The flypaper does not smudge the em- 
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peror but, having deduced a "major historical 
revelation," Bergamini erects upon it an edifice 
of imperial culpability and prevarication. Was 
it not Alice who stamped her foot three times 
and made it so? 

For each source called upon to indict the 
emperor’s cruel power, another could have 
been invoked to depict the circumscribed mon- 
arch's mildness and lifelong devotion to consti- 
tutionality. He could act to stop the war in 
1945, the emperor has said, only because Prime 
Minister Suzuki formally requested his opin- 
ion. The only other time the emperor acted in 
his own right was during the 1936 mutiny, 
when he feared the premier was dead. The 
monarch freely admits that things occurred 
about which "I really do not know personally." 

The author thinks he has uncovered a vast 
scoop; Morrow should have known better. Still, 
it would be wrong to suspect a hoax; Bergam- 
ini, I am convinced, believes fanatically in his 
theory. Nor is crowd-pleasing popularization at 
issue; what distresses is that the author did not 
aspire more modestly. Endowed with energy, 
imagination, and time, he has collected im- 
mense amounts of detail. Presented objectively, 
without overstatement, they might have con- 
vinced us that the emperor was better in- 
formed, more industrious, and more influential 
than believed. Instead, Bergamini has brewed a 
concoction that is extremely disturbing, but 
not for the reasons intended. 

ALVIN D. COOX 
California State University, 
San Diego 


J. P. SHARMA. Republics in Ancient India: 
C. 1500 B.C.-500 B.C. With a foreword by 
A. L. BASHAM. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1968. Pp. xvi, 


278. 51 gls. 

In the wake of a strong nationalist movement 
in India K. P. Jayaswal wrote his magnum 
opus, Hindu Polity (1924), in which he empha- 
sized the importance of republics in ancient In- 
dian history, implicitly arguing thereby that 
the Indian people, as in their past history, were 
capable of ruling themselves democratically 
without the British imperial tutelage. Several 
monographs with variations on  Jayaswal's 
theme have been written since 1924 by eminent 
scholars such as D. R. Bhandarkar, R. C. Ma- 
jumdar, B. K. Sarkar, A. S. Altekar, and U. N. 
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Ghosal. All these authors, however, treated the 
subject of republican institutions as a subdivi- 
sion of their main study of the political institu- 
tions in ancient India. Dr. J. P. Sharma in his 
book mainly concerns himself with the study of 
northeastern republics that existed in the age 
of the Buddha. Fortunately, Dr. Sharma has 
no "nationalist" axe to grind, as was the case 
with the previous authors dealing with repub- 
lics in ancient India. 

By thoroughly examining the terms, such as 
sabhä, samiti, and vidatha, having political 
connotations, Dr. Sharma sees the origin of In- 
dian republics in the Vedic age, He conceives 
of four types of republics. Although monarchy 
was the usual form of government in the Vedic 
period, Dr. Sharma attempts to construe sabhá 
and samiti as de facto political communities, 
occasionally acting independently of a mon- 
arch and at other times having an effective 
voice in the decision making of a monarch. 
While convincingly refuting the view of Profes- 
sor R. S. Sharma that vidatha was the earliest 
folk assembly, the author appropriately states 
that it was merely a local congregation con- 
vened for religious activities. 

Having discussed the Vedic origin of Indian 
republics, the author examines in detail the 
northeastern republican tribes such as the Lic- 
chavis of Vesali, the Videhas, the Sakyas, 
Nayas, Mallas, and Koliyas. Each of the repub- 
lics is described in terms of their name and 
etymology, geographical location, origin, forms 
of government, and so forth. The author gives 
the Licchavis and Indo-aryan origin, deriving 
their etymology from the Sanskrit word Rkga, 
meaning bear. The migratory routes of the Lic- 
chavis, before they settled down in Vesali, have 
been outlined. In dealing with the Videhas the 
author objects to the generally held view that 
the king Ajätasattu was born of the Kosalan 
princes. However, in the Pali text itself, of 
which the author seems to be unaware, the king 
Pasenadi of Kosala acknowledges Ajatasattu as 
his sister's son. In the absence of any evidence 
whatsoever I must take objection to Dr. Shar- 
ma's rather otiose suggestion that "the Licchavis 
seized Videha from some weak king after Janaka 
without much conflict and established a repub- 
lic on the ruins of the old monarchy" (p. 149). 
Despite the overwhelming textual evidence that 
the Sakyas were the tributaries of Pasenadi, the 
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king of Kosala, Dr. Sharma, disagreeing with it, 
says that they were independent political com- 
munities during Kosalan's regime. On page 92 
of his book the author makes a sweeping state- 
ment that "there is no clear evidence of true 
totemism anywhere in the whole Vedic and 
Buddhist literature," while on page 220, con- 
tradicting his own statement, the author says 
that the Moriyas "looked on the peacock as 
their totem." 

Dr. Sharma's book at its best is a useful and 
detailed collation of available materials on the 
republics at the time of the Buddha. However, 
he is a bit overzealous in sharply criticizing the 
views of the other scholars (see pages 6, 9, 11, 
14, 81, 102, 119); some of his own suggestions, 
too, based as they are on the same insufficient 
and fragmentary evidence used by the other 
scholars, are wide open for different interpreta- 
tions. Certainly a final word as to the nature of 
republican institutions in ancient India has yet 
to be written; Dr. Sharma's book has made us 
aware of the difficulties inherent in studying 
them during the period from ca. 1500 B.C. to 5oo 
B.C, 

N. K. WAGLE 
University of Toronto 


STEPHEN P. COHEN. The Indian Army: Its Con- 
tribution to the Development of a Nation. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1971. Pp. x, 216. $7.50. 


Professor Cohen emphasizes in his introduction 
that this book is not a history of the Indian 
military. Yt is "a study of the development of a 
modern army in South Asia, and its relation- 
ship to its own political and social environ- 
ment." Historical data are employed from a 
perspective "informed by contemporary theo- 
ries of military organization and nation-build- 
ing." Fair enough; but for many historians 
Cohen's distinctions about what is and is not 
history are perhaps too subtle. This is clearly 
not a conventional military history, but it is 
just as clearly an exceptionally fine piece of his- 
torical scholarship. In its discussion of the 
army's role as an instrument of British power 
and its new role as the military arm of a secular 
democratic state, this book makes a major con- 
tribution to the South Asia literature. The con- 
tribution is twofold: it provides for the first 
time a consideration over time of the changing 
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social character of the army; second, and per- 
haps more important, it clearly spells out the 
relationships between the military and politics 
in South Asia and thereby acts as a corrective 
to much modern political history, which has se- 
riously failed to account for the important in- 
fluences of the army in the subcontinent. (If 
the book helps lay to rest the myth that the 
idea of nonviolence has been the dominant op- 
erating factor in modern Indian politics, its 
contribution will be even more profound.) 

The author organizes his ideas around sev- 
eral basic themes, but he emphasizes the chang- 
ing perceptions of the character and role of the 
army in the British Indian period and in the 
new India. For me, five of the seven chapters 
in this concise volume are especially revealing. 
Chapter 2 on recruitment and ideology exam- 
ines the organizational integrity of the British 
Indian army, the development of an able 
officer corps and an effective army of soldiers, 
and the idea of the "martial races" that bound 
the army into a loyal and committed whole. 
Chapter 4 touches all too briefly on defense 
problems and the nationalist movement, defin- 
ing precisely the points at which personalities 
and ideologies in the recent nationalist period 
responded to the military. The reactions of 
Tilak, Subhas Chandra Bose, Gandhi, and 
Nehru and the impact of these reactions on 
subsequent attitudes and policies require more 
than the twenty-six pages Cohen has given us; 
they require another book. But this is true of 
most of the chapters in this volume and it indi- 
cates the richness and importance of Professor 
Cohen's work. My informal check list of re- 
search problems suggested in these pages has a 
dozen notations. 

"Taken together, chapters 5, 6, and 7, dealing 
with the professional officer, World War II, 
and the army after independence, provide the 
book's major statement on the training and 
quality of the growing number of Indian 
officers before and during the war, their signifi- 
cance as a leadership pool during and after the 
war, and their function as a force for national 
integration in the years of independence. 

This integrative role of the army derives 
from two sources. First, since 1962 the Indian 
army has doubled in size and has perforce be- 
come more egalitarian, reflecting thereby the 
democratic sentiments of India's political lead- 
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ership (though the army also continues to re- 
‘cruit from those classes, castes, and regions on 
which it has traditionally drawn, a procedure 
Cohen aptly identifies as the "secular theory of 
the martial races"). The second factor contri- 
buting to the integrative role of the military is 
its function in free India as the nation's de- 
fender against external enemies. The shock of 
the 1962 China war contributed drastically to 
this new Indian conception of its army, and it 
is fair to say that the success of the army in the 
1971 December war against Pakistan is for 
India the culmination of this process. Military 
might has become for India a symbol of na- 
tionhood, a perception that Mrs. Gandhi artic- 
ulated in specific terms visà-vis the United 
States and the Soviet Union following the De- 
cember war. 

The creation of Bangla Desh and the restruc- 
turing of power relationships in South Asia 
which that event has effected involve the mili- 
tary in a profound way. Something of the ex- 
tent and nature of the impact of India's in- 
volvement has been suggested. For Pakistan 
the consequences for the military and for the 
nation must be even deeper. Professor Cohen's 
excellent book helps us understand some of 
these new circumstances. For an explanation 
‘of others we await his further scholarship. 

WALTER HAUSER 
University of Virginia 
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PAUL A. ROSSI and DAVID c. HUNT. The Art of the 
Old West: From the Collection of the Gilcrease 
Institute. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1971. Pp. 


$35. $30.00. 

This lavishly illustrated volume was envisioned | 
as a descriptive social commentary that “would 
offer the reader a broad spectrum of activities 
concerning the development of the Old West.” 
The themes around which the paintings, 
sketches, and sculptures are clustered are ob- 
vious ones: the wilderness, Indians of the 
Plains, life on the Missouri, trappers and trad- 
ers, troopers, the cowboy, and others. Even so, 
the artists themselves dominate the book. 
While the illustrations were selected primarily 
for their value as a historical record rather 
than for esthetic reasons, most of the artists in- 
cluded here saw the West through European 
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eyes and training. The result is a near-legend- 
ary golden West. The authors feel that since 
the majority of those “who documented life on 
the American frontier at whatever time and for 
whatever purpose, perpetuated a romance... ,” 
the artists were therefore being "realistic" by 
painting in a romantic vein those subjects that 
interested the public most. They have a point, 
for the paintings reveal a recurrent. theme of 
violence in the form of Indian warfare, cow- 
boys and guns, and the slaughter of wild game. 

Beyond this the paintings prove to be lim- 
ited social documents, for although the authors 
analyze weapons, clothing, saddles, and other 
items described in the more accurate illustra- 
tions, there are almost no paintings of Indian 
society (Catlin's are the great exception), fron- 
tier family life, railroading, towns, and women, 
omissions that the authors themselves lament. 
Ironically the twentieth-century paintings of 
Indians by Woodrow Crumbo and of the Old 
West by W. R. Leigh, a Gilcrease favorite, add 
the qualities of nostalgia and sentiment to 
that of romance. 

Many of the selections from the five thou- 
sand works of art housed in the impressive Gil- 
crease Institute collection at Tulsa are by such 
well-known artists as Catlin, Bodmer, Miller, 
Bierstadt, Remington, Russell, and Seltzer. Of 
the sixty artists included at least two who are 
relatively unknown stand out as valuable redis- 
coveries. The first, Charles Bécard de Gran- 
ville, was a seventeenth-century French-Cana- 
dian cartographer whose unique sketches of an- 
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drawings, while Granville's renditions of peo- 
ple demonstrate a primitive style that almost 
seems to reflect the influence of Indian skin 
drawings. The second, William de la Mon- 
tagne Cary of Tappan, New York, toured and 
painted the nineteenth-century West for the 
fun of it. Nevertheless his sketches capture a 
more sober and mundane West of sleeping 
roustabouts on riverboats, Mormon haymakers, 
a lonely campsite, towns, and ordinary people. 

Rossi and Hunt have tried to place the illus- 
trations in context by providing a running nar- 
rative of Western history in each section. But 
the artists’ emphases on Indian warfare, buf- 
falo, cowboys, and dramatic events force the 
narrative to be lopsided and often superficial. 
Still the authors never lose sight of the fact 
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that the “painter's West” was neither the real 
nor complete West but rather “as much a state 
of mind as Boston.” They also explicitly reject 
the Turner frontier hypothesis in their ac- 
count, although the revelation that the artist 
has romanticized wilderness and frontier Amer- 
ica for four centuries tells us much about the 
profound impact of Rousseau and romanticism 
on European and American culture, and even 
helps explain the- origin and perennial success 
of the Turner thesis itself. 

Less complete in terms of biographical infor- 
mation than Robert Taft's Artists and Ilustra- 
tors of the Old West, 1850-1900 (1953) and less 
focused than Pauline A. Pinckney’s fine Painting 
in Texas in the Nineteenth Century (1967), 
this volume is a valuable addition to the grow- 
ing list of good art books concerned with the 
Western scene. Except for the fact that the pic- 
tures of sculptures did not reproduce well on 
slick paper the book is a visual feast, and the 
Gilcrease Institute deserves every praise for 
publishing such a representative cross-section 
of their rich holdings. 

HOWARD R, LAMAR 
Yale University 


BEN B, SELIGMAN, The Potentates: Business and 
Businessmen in American History. (Two Cen- 
turies of American Life: A Bicentennial His- 
tory.) Reprint; New York: Dial Press. 1971. 


Pp. 402. $3.95. 

Whether or not the bicentennial celebration of 
the nation's independence pulls itself together 
and “comes to earth I know not where,” it has 
already stimulated publishers and authors. One 
such response plans a bicentennial series of 
thirty volumes on a topical basis and here pre- 
sents Mr. Seligman's history of American busi- 
ness and businessmen. His primary strategy has 
been to assemble a roster of approximately 525 
businessmen and to divide into four time peri- 
ods their "antics" and those of the govern- 
ments with which they worked and which they 
corruptly controlled. The lines between these 
eras are not sharply drawn, for history is a 
"seamless web” (p. 4). The first era extends 
from colonial days to the Civil War; the last 
three periods extend from Reconstruction to 
the present day. This organization inevitably 
caters to ad hominem analysis and to anecdotal 
history. Perhaps without design, it enables the 
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last chapter, on the period since World War I, 
to differ somewhat from those that have gone 
before. The rhetoric becomes less relentless, 
and, if I understand a generally opaque style, 
"managerial interest appeared to focus on max- 
imizing size rather than profit” (pp. 329-30). 
Perhaps the change in tone is due to a reliance 
on a different bibliography. Hitherto, though 
reluctant to be a muckraker, Seligman appar- 
ently based his analysis upon Gustavus Myers, 
Henry D. Lloyd, and Matthew Josephson. 
More recently, as a labor-union bureaucrat, he 
seems to have come in contact with more so- 
phisticated sources, like Fortune, the Wall 
Street Journal, and John Kenneth Galbraith. 

Be that as it may, Seligman’s preface states 
his fundamental convictions: “Business cannot 
survive without profit. . The search for 
profit is axiomatic.” Though the author has 
argued the matter with friends he still stub- 
bornly believes that "America is predominantly 
an acquisitive society" (p. 4). At no time does 
he define "profits" or show any appreciation as 
to how variously they operate. within our cul. 
ture. To him profit is greed, it is self-interest. 
"Wealth was equated to virtue" (p. 66). Profits 
were the more censurable because they “came 
easy" and were usually "enormous" or “hand- 
some." Finally, save the mark, he writes, with- 
‚out a touch of humor, a man "could pick a for- 
tune from the branches of trees" (p. 115). 

For one thing, to take a concrete example, 
the presence and practice of business philan- 
thropy challenges this framework. The author 
resorts to the stereotype that philanthropy was a 
penance for a guilty conscience. When he 
comes to a subtle case like Carnegie his expla- 
nation is an awful mixture of twisted chronol- 
ogy and omits relevant considerations. Above 
all he pays no attention to what businessmen 
or their captive journalists and politicians said, 
for they were all hypocrites and deceivers. 
Much better to fall back upon the language of 
the demagogues. By and large the traction in- 
terest was dominated by financial syndicates who 
"for twenty-five years behaved like fabled vam- 
pires living on human blood" (p. 158), or when 
workers died in Guggenheim's enterprises, "the 
Moloch of capital accumulation demanded 
their sacrifice” (p. 193). 

Inflexible in its determination to make a 
case at all costs, enmeshed in clichés and con- 
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tradictions, omitting or treating shallowly 
whole areas of business experience, more at 
ease in the rhetoric and ideology of yellow 
journalism than with the thinking and modera- 
tion of scholarship, this book lacks the urban- 
ity, the insights, or the balanced judgment to 
cope with its complicated subject. It is a work 
of little merit. | 

EDWARD C. KIRKLAND 

Thetford, Vermont 


VIRGINIUS DABNEY. Virginia: The New Dominion. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 
1971. Pp. xvi, 629. $12.50. 

In the tradition of Douglas Southall Freeman 
and David J. Mays, Virginius Dabney belongs 
to a sizable group of Virginians who combine 
an interest in the past with active participation 
in the present, to whom the study of history is 
an avocation, and to whom historical perspec- 
tives are natural, important, arid assumed to be 
within the consciousness of others. As editor of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch for thirty-three 
years, Mr. Dabney häs been a close observer of 
the Virginia scene over the past four decades 
and a serious student of the state's history. In 
this book these interests and skills have 
merged, and it is important to the appreciation 
of the work to understand both Mr. Dabney's 
involvement in recent events and his scholarly 
interest in the Old Dominion's long past. So in- 
grained are historical perspectives in his pat- 
terns of thought that Mr. Dabney changes in 
this work almost imperceptibly from a narrator 
of the historical record to an observer of the 
contemporary scene. But this transition takes 
place as the narrative approaches the present, 
and assessments and evaluations become more 
common in relation to recent developments. 

Mr. Dabney has aimed at providing a com- 
prehensive survey of Virginia history, but the 
emphasis remains on traditional political his- 
tory. There are important departures to intro- 
duce economic, social, cultural, and intellectual 
developments, and the author has made a con- 
scious effort to avoid neglecting the role and 
contributions of blacks in Virginia history. But 
the account is basically political, and it is 
mainly chronological. Governorships, whether 
colonial or contemporary, provide the princi- 
pal organizational framework. 'The narrative is 
factual, informative, and, while sympathetic, is 
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not a glorification of the Virginia past. The au- 
thor clearly takes pride in his Virginia heri- 
tage, but he makes evident the deficiencies in 
that past, describes the backwardness of the 
state in the post-Civil War decades and the 
early twentieth century, and reports false turns 
in recent years. 

In view of the great disparities in historical 
literature about Virginia, Mr. Dabney, who 
largely relies on secondary accounts except for 
the recent period, has produced a remarkably 
well-balanced survey with respect to chronolog- 
ical coverage. Historians have extensively ex- 
amined colonial Virginia and the Civil War in 
Virginia, but they have given much less atten- 
tion to other periods, especially the late nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries. Mr. Dabney 
compresses Virginia's 169-year colonial experi- 
ence into about 150 pages; his Civil War sur- 
vey moves from Manassas to Appomattox in 
fifty pages; two hundred pages are devoted to 
the period since Reconstruction. In this last 
segment of the work the author has combined 
reliable scholarly studies with his own knowl- 
edge of the immediate past to provide a fresh 
summary. On the other hand, for the colonial 
period, though the accomplishment of synthesis 
and summation is commendable, the interpre- 
tations of leading historians are cited in an ec- 
lectic way, and there is no sustained interpre- 
tive evaluation of the colonial experience. 
Richard Morton's two-volume study of Colonial 
Virginia (1960) will be preferred by scholars in- 
terested in that early period. The coverage of 
the years since Reconstruction provides the 
most useful portion of the book, and Dabney is 
at his best writing about the period that he has 
observed at first hand. He is basically a politi- 
cal reporter and analyst, and the recent cover- 
age is almost entirely focused on state politics 
and issues. Here he adds his editorial judg- 
ments and assessments. 

Mr. Dabney has chosen the subtitle "The 
New Dominion" to display his conviction that 
"in almost every area—political, racial, educa- 
tional, industrial, and cultural— Virginia has 
entered a new era." “The Byrd machine is de- 
funct,” he writes, "and the state's politics have 
become fluid and uncertain. The racial situa- 
tion has been totally transformed" (pp. 580-81). 
He cites great progress in higher education, 
rapid industrial development, and an urban 
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population explosion. While he recognizes the 
achievements of Harry Byrd as governor in the 
1920s, he reserves his highest praise for Mills 
Godwin, governor from 1966 to 1970, whose 
term Dabney sees as "one of a handful of truly 
exceptional gubernatorial administrations in 
the long history of Virginia, and second to 
none in modern times" (p. 575) Godwin, by 
abandoning Byrd's pay-as-you-go philosophy, 
getting a sales tax enacted, promoting constitu- 
tional revision, revitalizing education, and 
pressing other reforms, led Virginia "out of the 
rut in which she had been wallowing for dec- 
ades" (p. 568). 

The sparsely documented book is obviously 
designed for a wide audience, who will find an 
informative, interesting, and sympathetic sur- 
vey of the history of the colony and common- 
wealth of Virginia and a knowledgeable assess- 
ment of its recent past. 

NOBLE E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 
University of Missouri, 
Golumbia 


T. H. BREEN. The Character of the Good Ruler: 
A Study of Puritan Political Ideas in New Eng- 
land, 1630-1730. (Yale Historical Publications. 
Miscellany, Number 92.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xx, 301. $10.00. 


T. H. Breen's subject is the transformation of 
political ideas in early New England. His 
method is Bailynesque: pamphlets (including 
printed election sermons) are his major source, 
and, as he stipulates in the preface, he eschews 
"hidden desires" and presumes always that his 
authors meant exactly "what they said, no mat- 
ter how outrageous their words might now ap- 
pear" (p. xv) Expressed ideas are, moreover, 
directly related to events, for to Breen (com- 
mendably) ideas jog along behind action. The 
method dictates style. In narrative form Breen 
recounts events from the Winthrop migration 
through the political battling of Governors 
Dudley and Shute, interspersing in the narra- 
tive, through extensive quotations, the intellec- 
tual adjustments that follow upon events: the 
steady movement of the mind from a Win- 
thropian unity, albeit marked by "family quar- 
rels,’ to an unbridgeable division between 
"court" and "country," from a monolithic view 
of the magistrate as the Lord's vicegerent on 
earth once properly chosen by a covenanted 
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people, to dichotomous views of good rulers 
preserving the people’s liberty and estates on 
the one hand, and, on the other, as gentlemen 
of culture and purse, wielding legitimate (that 
is, royal) power in the face of “democraticall 
anarkie” (p. 213). 

The volume has its faults, certainly. Con- 
scious of the difficulties of the “weasel word,” 
“Puritan,” Breen attempts to sidestep: “Puri- 
tan” in England, he stipulates, refers to the 
ministers of Haller’s “spiritual brotherhood”; 
in the New England context "almost all Con- 
gregationalists” are to be considered Puritan 
(p. xviii). But the inadequacies of the sidestep 
are regularly apparent, as when he writes that 
"many of the men who supported Country 
views were not Puritans in a strictly religious 
sense" (p. 273). If Puritan equals Congregation- 
alist and Congregationalism is to be taken in a 
religious sense, these "many" by definition 
were not Congregationalists, ergo they were 
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Congregational political ideas. One cannot 
help but wonder if the word is really worth 
such contortion. And there is an air of thinness 
to the volume. On one level it is merely irritat- 
ing—half-errors of logic and fact that a bit 
more work would have erased. On another it 
provokes major disappointment. Shifts in the 
progression of ideas are too abrupt. The roots 
of a new twist in the view of the good ruler— 
roots both in New England and in an ever- 
changing old England—are unexplored. The 
tie to events is too often a pronouncement 
rather than a demonstration, as is Breen's state- 
ment in the epilogue that court and country 
appealed "to different ideas, sources, and tradi- 
tions" (p. 271); he had already confessed igno- 
rance of the sources of both. 

Nevertheless, the volume is a decided contri- 
bution, The very consideration of ideas in New 
England as vital, dynamic, a product rather 
than determinative of a historical process, is re- 
freshing. The historian of early New England, 
reading quickly for the mass and order of 
Breen's quotations, will find much to ponder. 

DARRETT B. RUTMAN 
University of New Hampshire 


ROBERT J. TAYLOR, editor. The Susquehannah 
Company Papers. Volume 10, 1789-1800; Vol- 
ume 11, 1801-1808. (Sheldon Reynolds Me- 
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morial Publications.) Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press for Wyoming. Historical and Geological 
Society. 1971. Pp. xlii, 606; xxxvii, 565. $20.00 
each. 


These two volumes mark the completion of a 
labor begun over forty years ago, and, in the 
words of the chairman of the present Susque- 
hannah Company Papers Publications Commit- 
tee, “a dream has come true." The story of 
eighteenth-century land claims that resulted 
from the loosely worded colonial charters is an 
important chapter in American history. It re- 
veals aspects of politics of the time and the 
growth of land speculation not obtained easily 
from the readily available history of the early 
colonies and states. Following the Revolution 
it became a vital part of the early westward ex- 
pansion of the new nation. The eleven volumes 
of The Susquehannah Company Papers pub- 
lished for the Wyoming Historical and Geolog- 
ical Society document this segment of Ameri- 
can history more fully by far than any other 
single collected source. Historians are in the 
debt of this ambitious and persevering local his- 
torical society. ‘They are further in debt to 
Julian P. Boyd for editing the first four volumes 
and to Robert J. Taylor for his very capable 
work on volumes 5 through 11. Both the record 
of this land company and land speculation are 
covered from 1750 to 1808. The National Pub- 
lications Commission and the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission deserve 
credit for financial support of this venture 
through the final volumes. 

The tenth volume highlights the famous law 
suit Van Horne’s Lessee v. Dorrance, a key 
court case in the continued dispute over pri- 
vate land ownership in this northeastern Penn- 
sylvania area, even though the usual historical 
treatment of the period implies that the issue 
was settled by the famous Trenton Decree in 
1782. This ruling validated the Pennsylvania 
claim to the territory in dispute with Connecti- 
cut but did not settle private ownership prob- 
lems. The Susquehannah Company continued 
to sell land well into the 1790s and to author- 
ize townsbips within Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania also became excited when the issue of 
Connecticut's cession. of its Western Reserve 
land claims to the United States came to the 
front in 1799. Some Pennsylvanians thought ac- 
ceptance of Connecticut's cession implied a va- 
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lidity to Connecticut's total original boundary 
claims with a consequent threat to the Trenton 
decision's validity. 

The last volume represents a wise editorial 
decision to drop the initial plan to publish 
twelve volumes by eliminating repetitious ma- 
terial such as newspaper extracts and some let- 
ters and documents reviewing the previous 
history of the controversy. Volume 11 is con- 
cerned mainly with the roles of Thomas 
Cooper and Tench Coxe in implementing the 
Compromise Act that enabled Connecticut 
claimants to establish title to their lands 
within the fifteen Connecticut towns along the 
Susquehanna. It records also Pennsylvania's ef- 
forts to force other Connecticut settlers outside 
these towns to buy their lands. Each of the vol- 
umes includes an excellent introductory essay 
summarizing the significant developments of 
the period each covers. These are then illus- 
trated by the documentary selections. 

S. K. STEVENS 
Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission 


FREDERICK MERK, with the collaboration of Lois 
BANNISTER MERK. Fruits of Propaganda in the 
Tyler Administration. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1971. Pp. x, 259. $9.00. 


Students of Professor Frederick Merk's bril- 
liant monographs on manifest destiny, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the Oregon question 
wil be disappointed in this loosely argued 
collection of essays. In it Merk attempts to 
demonstrate that John Tyler used bribery and 
propaganda to effect the peaceful settlement of 
the Maine boundary dispute in 1841—42, and 
that to advance the cause of Texas annexation 
in 1844-45 he employed Senator Robert J. 
Walker's ingenious “safety-valve” thesis as ad- 
ministration propaganda. 

It is not news that Tyler and Webster en- 
gaged at least five paid undercover agents to 
swing Maine opinion toward a boundary settle- 
ment. Tyler candidly admitted his own com- 
plicity in the scheme in May 1846. What is new 
is Professor Merk's imaginative detective work 
in reconstructing just how the settlement was 
managed. Yt is a fascinating story although the 
author fails to see that Tyler's devotion to 
states' rights (which he clearly compromised in 
Maine) was entirely negotiable when the Presi- 
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dent's political ambitions and his egocentric 
concerns with his role in history were involved 
in his decision making. 

More controversial is Merk’s attempt to link 
Tyler to the Walker thesis that Texas annexa- 
tion would eventually solve the racial and slav- 
ery questions in America. Few students of 
Texas annexation would deny that the “safety- 
valve” argument played an important propa- 
ganda role in the annexation debate. But there 
is no persuasive evidence that Tyler embraced 
the thesis in 1844, or that he actively worked to 
popularize it at the time. Merk’s case for a Ty- 
ler-Walker propaganda alliance is based almost 
entirely on his contention that Tyler and 
Walker were close personal friends, that Tyler 
endorsed the Walker thesis in 1847, and that 
two members of Tyler's Cabinet, William 
Wilkins and David Henshaw, supported it in 
1844-45. 

The fact of the matter is that T'yler skillfully 
argued Texas annexation in a British-encircle- 
ment context and as a national economic desid- 
eratum—not in the sectional or slavery terms 
he knew would defeat an annexation treaty, as 
indeed it initially did in June 1844. His pass- 
ing remark in September 1847 that Walker's 
thesis had "unveiled the true merits of the 
question" was little more than a political ges- 
ture toward the moderate Southern Democracy 
whose support he sought for the presidential 
nomination in 1848. Nor were Tyler and 
Walker personal friends. Henshaw was no 
longer in Tyler's cabinet during the annexa- 
tion debate; Wilkins was related to Senator 
Walker by marriage. Their support of the 
Walker thesis says nothing very convincing 
about Tyler's view or utilization of it. And to 
suggest, as Professor Merk does, that John 
Tyler introduced the Monroe Doctrine into 
the annexation debate because he “was clearly 
seeking a bond to unite the country in support 
of his policy of acquiring slave territory" is 
near nonsense. The allegation demonstrates lit- 
tle grasp of Tyler’s complex and often contra- 
dictory views of race, slavery, and slavery ex- 
tension. 

In sum, this book fails in its attempt to sus- 
tain an interpretive overview of Tyler's diplo- 
matic methodology in propaganda terms. Per- 
haps this is because Tyler's Anglophilia in 
Maine cannot easily be harmonized with his 
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Anglophobia in Texas or his Anglo-ambival- 
ence in Oregon. Unfortunately for Tyler-ad- 
ministration hypothesis makers, the tenth presi- 
dent was not a consistent person in his public 
life. He was, after all, the states' rights theoreti- 
cian who eagerly accomplished Texas annexa- 
tion in March 1845 by joint resolution—hardly 
a strict constructionist concept. 

ROBERT SEAGER II 

University of Baltimore 


ZANE ALLEN MASON. Frontiersmen of the Faith: 
A History of Baptist Pioneer Work in Texas 
1865-1885. San Antonio: Naylor Company. 


1970. Pp. ix, 219. $7.95. 

Writers of religious history are sometimes so 
secularly oriented as to have scant regard for 
religious concerns, while others are activist 
churchmen who seek acceptance of their per- 
sonal views. Professor Mason is obviously dedi- 
cated to religious values but approaches his 
data objectively. His task is made easier by the 
terminal date for his study (1885), before the 
impact of the new geology, evolution, and Bib- 
lical criticism caused sharp tensions in conserva- 
tive church circles. 

The author identifies five basic Baptist prin- 
ciples: (1) separation of church and state, (2) 
individual responsibility to God, (3) conversion 
as a condition to church membership, (4) con- 
gregational church government, and (5) bap- 
tism by immersion. The volume parallels some- 
what the study of Texas Disciples of Christ 
(Carter E. Boren, Religion on the Texas Fron- 
tier [1968]), although the latter carries the story 
well beyond 1885. Both religious groups held 
similar viewpoints, the Baptists stressing im- 
mersion while the Disciples emphasized a 
creedless adherence to Christ as the cornerstone 
of faith, In each group some opposed Sunday 
schools and missionary societies as not grounded 
in Scripture, but lack of support for missionary 
activity among the Baptists seems to have been 
due largely to financial problems. 

The author summarizes Baptist beginnings 
before 1865 and then discusses the Texas fron- 
tier, northwestern, western, and southwestern. 
He has consulted many sources including secu- 
lar and religious newspapers, church records, 
and secondary works, The average reader may 
find little interest in individuals and small con- 
gregations that made contributions to the Bap- 
tist enterprise, but the author attempts a thor- 
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ough presentation. He supports historians such 
as William W. Sweet, asserting that pioneer 
churches moderated the frightful loneliness of 
frontier life and both by example and by disci- 
plinary action aided law, order, and decency. 
The difficulties encountered included a lack 
of financial resources and of a trained ministry, 
Indian depredations, droughts, grasshopper in- 
vasions, the prominence of the Catholic tradi- 
tion among Mexican settlers and of the Lu- 
theran faith among Germans, and splintering 
divisions among the Baptists. At times relations 
between white and black Baptists and wide- 
spread intemperance also presented real prob- 
lems. Restricted basically to a twenty-year pe- 
riod and to one denomination the book makes 
a limited but significant contribution to Ameri- 
can religious history. 
FRANGIS PHELPS WEISENBURGER 
Ohio State University 


BEVERLEY BOWEN MOELLER. Phil Swing and 
Boulder Dam. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1971. Pp. xii 199. 
$8.50. 

Although the history of the American West is a 
much tilled field the record of Western growth 
in the twentieth century is still sketchy and ob- 
scure. And yet it is a vital part of the national 
experience. Hence this well-written monograph 
is especially welcome, for it illuminates not | 
only an important aspect of Western develop- 
ment but presidential politics and public 
power policies during the twenties as well. 

Mrs. Moeller's compact volume is mainly 
concerned with the efforts of California's Con- 
gressman Phi] Swing to secure congressional 
approval for the building of Boulder Dam. Be- 
ginning in 1921 Swing fought singlemindedly 
for establishment of this project. Arrayed against 
him were private utility interests, large-scale 
real-estate developers like the Hearsts, and un- 
interested Easteners. The author carefully traces 
the tortuous path of Boulder Dam legislation 
during more than seven years of bitter struggle. 
Only in 1928 did congress finally authorize con- 
struction of what was then the biggest dam on 
earth. Mrs. Moeller concludes that the redesig- 
nated Hoover Dam was grossly misnamed since 
throughout the twenties Herbert Hoover had 
shown himself to be an inveterate opponent of 
public power and consistently opposed the 
project. Nevertheless, many historians have as- 
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sociated Hoover Dam with the Hoover adminis- 
tration. To correct such distortions, Mrs. Moeller 
feels quite rightly, Congressman Phil Swing 
should be accorded his due right to be con- 
sidered as the father of Hoover Dam. This 
carefully researched and objective monograph 
should provide an effective antidote for recent 
efforts to revitalize the fictitious myth of Herbert 
Hoover as the true progenitor of the New Deal. 
Assiduously grounded in exhaustive research, 
mostly in primary-materials, this erstwhile dis- 
sertation is a model of careful historical schol- 
arship. It should be of interest not only to 
those concerned with the West but to all stu- 
dents of twentieth-century America. 
GERALD D. NASH 
University of New Mexico 


NATHAN IRVIN HUGGINS. Harlem Renaissance. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. 
xi 343. $8.95. 

Rather than being a formal history of the 
Negro literary and artistic flowering in the 
1920s, Huggins's Harlem Renaissance is a series 
of explorations of black identity and the prob- 
lems of being a black artist in a white, racist 
society. , 

The reader of this long-awaited volume is 
going to be disappointed if he expects a study 
taking advantage of the wealth of hitherto un- 
used manuscript sources available. Instead 
Huggins bases his study on a few interviews 
and the existing published literature, chiefly 
the writings of the Renaissance authors. This 
fact necessarily limits Huggins’s analysis of the 
dynamics and personalities, white and black, 
involved in the development of the Renais- 
sance and even makes his discussion of certain 
key topics, central to his book, less rich than 
they should have been. Thus, to cite just one 
example of materials Huggins should have con- 
sulted, James Weldon Johnson's notebooks 
contain materials that shed considerable il- 
lumination on the whole question of cultural 
nationalism and ethnic identity as viewed by a 
leading figure in the movement. 

On the other hand when Huggins, in his 
opening chapter, seriously attempts a historical 
treatment, he commits a number of obvious 
factual errors and digresses into irrelevant top- 
ics such as Du Bois's support of Wilson in 1912 
and the World War I campaign, led by 
NAACP board chairman Joel Spingarn, for a 
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black officers' training camp. (Curiously, how- 
ever, Huggins fails to discuss Spingarn's role in 
encouraging the Harlem Renaissance, both 
through the literary prizes given in his wife's 
name and through his activities as a founder of 
Harcourt, Brace) Unfortunately while irrele- 
vancies are discussed, Huggins fails to provide 
an adequate treatment of the intellectual ori- 
gins of the Renaissance, nor does he make 
some of the relevant background data he does 
present functional to his later analysis. 

The heart of the book—dealing with the cul- 
tural and ethnic ambivalences of the Renais- 
sance artists and writers and the dilemmas they 
found in attempting to achieve artistic integ- 
rity in a milieu where, with their interests in 
the “primitive” and exotic, white patrons and 
readers determined "success"—is handled with 
great sensitivity and insight. The problem is 
that most of the ground has been pretty well 
covered before. Thoughtful as his somewhat 
discursive essays are, the author's failure to use 
manuscript materials or to attempt a more 
comprehensive treatment of the movement 
means that he has not brought us very much 
further than what we can learn from earlier 
works like James Weldon Johnson's Black 
Manhattan (1930), Alain Locke's The New 
Negro (1925), Langston Hughes's The Big Sea 
(1946), Gilbert Osofsky's Harlem (1966), and 
Robert Bone's The Negro Novel in America 
(1965). 

An adequate history of the Harlem Renais- 
sance is still to be written. 

AUGUST MEIER 
Kent State University 


ROSS RUSSELL. Jazz Style in Kansas City and the 
Southwest. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1971. Pp. xviii, 292. 
$12.50. : 

Popular myth would have it that jazz was 
“born” in New Orleans and traveled “up de 
ribber” to Chicago (which required a bit of 
doing, inasmuch as de ribber doesn’t go to Chi- 
cago). A revisionist interpretation emphasizes 
the independent evolution of jazz in various 
geographic areas. 

Ross Russell rather inclines toward the latter 
view. He makes much of the cultural isolation 
of Kansas City and of the "Pendergast prosper- 
ity" that lured musicians to Kansas City during 
the depression—two factors that permitted the 
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development of a distinctive jazz style. Unfor- 
tunately the average reader will be hard 
pressed to know just what this jazz style 
was—other than the suggestions that it was pe- 
culiarly influenced by folk song and that it em- 
phasized the “rif” as a musical device. Jazz 
cognoscenti will understand what is meant by 
Kansas City style, but will object that Russell 
goes beyond mere style to make Kansas City 
jazz virtually sui generis! 

Most valuable are the chapters describing 
the early jazz bands of the region. The author 
displays an unparalleled knowledge of Coy's 
Happy Black Aces, Alphonso Trent, Troy 
Floyd, Peck's Bad Boys, Art Bronson's Bostoni- 
ans (out of Salina, Kansas!), The Blues Synco- 
paters, Lloyd Hunters Serenaders, Buster 
Smith's Blue Devils, and many other little- 
known musicians and organizations. There are 
excellent chapters orf others that became na- 
tionally prominent: Bennie Moten, Count 
Basie, Andy Kirk' Clouds of Joy, Harlan 
Leonard's Rockets, and Jay McShann. 

Saxophonists Lester Young and Charlie Par- 
ker are singled out for extended analysis. The 
latter was the central figure in the Kansas City 
inspired Bebop revolution and subsequent de- 
velopments in modern jazz. Ironically Lester 
Young could be cited as a refutation of Rus- 
sell’s thesis that Kansas City jazz was essentially 
uninfluenced by other styles. Young was raised 
and began playing music in New Orleans and 
was most influenced by the recordings of Fran- 
kie Trumbauer and Bix Beiderbecke. Indeed 
the existence of the phonograph record makes 
nonsense of Russell's “cultural isolation” ideas. 

Despite the vulnerability of some of his en- 
thusiasms, Ross Russell's book is the best that 
we have on the subject of Southwestern jazz 
and probably will remain so. It is well docu- 
mented, with a modicum of errors, and in- 
cludes a discography, a bibliography, and ex- 
cellent photographs. 

GEORGE A. BOECK 
University of Northern Colorado 


R. SERGE DENISOFF. Great Day Coming: Folk 
Music and the American Left. (Music in Ameri- 
can Life.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 


1971. Pp. 219. $7.50. 
This book tells the story of the cultivation of 
folk music by the Old Left of the 1930s and the 
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New Left of the 1960s. In the 1930s radical in- 
terest in folk music grew at first from unforced 
encounter with native tradition. During the 
Gastonia strike of 1929 and again in bloody 
Harlan County a few years later Ella May Wig- 
gins and Aunt Molly Jackson made up songs 
for the struggle. Prompted by such experience, 
at Brookwood Labor College near New York 
City, Commonwealth College in Arkansas, and 
the Highlander Folk School in Tennessee new 
political words were set to traditional hymns 
and spirituals such as “We Shall Overcome." 

In the late 1980s this cultural style became 
party doctrine. Denisoff suggests several rea- 
sons. The Communist party had a high per- 
centage of recent immigrants and wished to 
overcome its cultural separation from main- 
stream America. A prestigious model in tbe in- 
ternational Communist movement was the 
peasant art that did service as proletarian cul 
ture in the Soviet Union. And after the adop- 
tion of the "popular front" perspective in 
1935 Communist parties sought alliances with 
groups less radical than themselves. Folk music 
helped to answer each of these political] needs. 

The results are familiar to those who grew 
up in New York City at this time and 
frequented Left gatherings. A Leadbelly or 
Woody Guthrie was brought to the big city, 
lionized in the party subculture, and. imitated 
by countless college dropouts with guitars as 
well as groups like the Almanac Singers. The 
political folk song and the hootenany became 
the cultural side of the Communist party’s ef- 
fort to represent “twentieth-century American- 
ism.” 

The twists and turns of the party line after 
1939, together with the blacklisting of individ- 
uals like Pete Seeger and the repression of radi- 
calism generally, prevented these songs and 
their singers from winning wide acceptance, 
even in the trade-union movement. Yet in 
1949-52, when repression was most intense, the 
commercial success of the Weavers with songs 
like Leadbely's "Good Night, Irene” and 
Guthrie’s "So Long, It's Been Good To Know 
You” foreshadowed what was to come. Along 
with the revival of the political Left in the 
1960s the folk song finally conquered Tin Pan 
Alley. 

Victory came at a price. The Almanac Sing- 
ers had understood their work as a collective 
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process: the song was ideally derived from. 


anonymous folk tradition, the singer was often 
an unidentified member of a group that would: 
draw its audience into the performance. In 
contrast Dylan, Baez, or Ochs composed songs 
that expressed their personal feelings, sold 
them on records, and did not shrink from the 
focus on themselves that followed. If the folk 


music of the 1930s at its worst produced a la. 


bored straining toward imagined sentiments of 
"the people," the folk music of the 1960s at its 
worst produced an equally artificial commer- 
cialized star system. 

In his concern to call attention to these fea- 
tures of the truth Denisoff draws a caricature 
rather than a portrait. At its best the tradition 
of political folk song has been very good in- 
deed. In their different ways Pete Seeger and 
Joan Baez have shown that musicians can en- 
rich rather than cheapen their craft by plung- 
ing into politics; that the professional and the 
amateur have complementary contributions to 
make to a total art; that a performer can relate 
to an audience as equals without false defer- 
ence or arrogance. They have created a model 
from which all professionals and craftsmen, not 
least historians, can learn, 

STAUGHTON LYND 
Chicago, Illinois 


WILLIAM C. BERMAN. The Politics of Civil Rights 
in the Truman Administration. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 261. 
$8.00. 


Professor Berman observes that Harry. Truman 
was in deep trouble in his 1940 senatorial cam- 
paign. The Pendergast machine was out of 
power and his opponent in the primary was 
preferred by FDR. However, the "organized" 
black vote pulled Truman through. Ironically, 
four years later, he had the enthusiastic sup- 


port of the South in its successful effort to 


dump “nigger-loving” Henry Wallace as Roos- 
evelts running mate. As Berman points out, 
Truman’s appeal lay in his "centrist" links to 
both the liberal and conservative wings of the 
Democratic party. He believed in "fair play" 
and "equal justice" for Negroes, but not if 
that meant incurring serious opposition from 
Southern congressmen. As president he sought 
to avoid a major rupture between the party's 
two factions and to call upon the Southern 
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congressional bloc for support of his foreign 
policy and welfare programs. But the Republi- 
can landslide in the 1946 congressional elec- 
tions convinced Truman that for 1948 he 
needed a civil rights record to appeal to the 
Democrats Northern liberal wing—especially 
to black voters in key industrial states. Accord- 
ingly, while he still could not. bring hiniself to 
fight for civil rights legislation, he willingly de- 
livered important presidential statements and 


‘used his executive power on behalf of Negro as- 


pirations. "Truman issued an executive order 
creating a commission that studied race rela- 
tions in America and called for the full inte- 


. gration of blacks. Another Truman order pro- 


vided for the desegregation of the armed forces. 


. But a third one, issued later, in 1951, which re- 


quired. córporations holding federal contracts 
to pursue a nondiscriminatory employment 
policy, was ineffectively enforced. Indeed, bav- 
ing won the 1948 election with overwhelming 
black support despite a torn-up Democratic 
party, Truman, as a true "centrist," thereupon 
gave top priority to healing the North-South 
breach in the party and in Congress. That task, 
of course, ended hope for civil rights legisla- 
tion. Yet as Berman shows, Truman had done 
more for civil rights than any previous presi- 
dent and had used his office to help create a 
new climate of opinion. But frightened of the. 
politica] dangers Truman refused to go fur- 
ther. 

Berman has produced a highly competent 
study, carefully researched in the archival ma- 
terials relevant to Truman and to Negroes. 
Berman correctly emphasizes the black vote in 
affecting Truman’s actions. However, while the 
author also mentions the role of the black 
man's "white allies" the book could have been 
improved by an analysis of just how these 
whites actually functioned in the “politics of 
civil rights." 

This volume is a welcome addition to the lit- 
erature. 

ELLIOTT RUDWICK 
Kent State University 


JOSEPH BRUCE GORMAN. Kefauver: A Political 
Biography. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1971. Pp. viii, 434. $10.00. 

It was highly unlikely that a man whose cam- 
paign emblem was a coonskin cap should be 
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elected president in the industrial, urban so- 
ciety that the United States had become by the 
1950s. The fate of Bryan's aspirations a half 
century earlier should have taught that lesson. 
Moreover, most Americans enjoyed a compla- 
cent mood during the period of the Eisen- 
hower equilibrium, and in many circles there 
existed little sympathy with a boat-rocking pop- 
ulist of the sort that Senator Estes Kefauver 
seemed to be. In addition, Kefauver of Tennes- 
see labored under the misfortune of sowing his 
presidential oats at the time that Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas began working the same 
field, thus presenting a rare occasion in modern 
history when not just one, but two Southerners 
offered themselves as contenders for the White 
House. In the end Johnson proved to be the 
"slicker" of the two men. 

Nevertheless it appears that the quest for the 
nation’s highest office governed, in large part, 
Estes Kefauver's career; he had contracted, as 
Professor Frederick Merk used to put it, "the 
presidential fever." Almost from the beginning 
of his service as a congressman in 1939, and 
then as a senator after 1949, Kefauver had a 
knack for latching on to issues that were head- 
line catchers: reform of congressional proce- 
dures, concentration of control in big business, 
juvenile delinquency, and, of course, the fa- 
mous televised hearings on organized crime in 
the early 1950s. (One is reminded of Senator 
Joe McCarthy's thrashing about for a viable 
issue until he stambled upon "the Communist 
menace."  Kefauver's name became well 
enough known so that twice, in 1952 and 1956, 
he could score impressive victories along the 
"primary route" to the executive mansion. Al- 
though he carried off his party's vice-presiden- 
tial nomination in 1956, during the next few 
years he ran afoul of the complex maneuver- 
ings of the Johnson and Kennedy forces to 
such an extent that by late 1959 the public 
opinion polls no longer listed him among the 
Democrats presidential hopefuls. "Thereafter 
Kefauver settled down to become a Senate 
workhorse, especially in the field of consumer 
protection, until death unexpectedly claimed 
him in 1963. 

Kefauver’s biographer, Joseph Bruce Gor- 
man, does not push the "presidential fever" 
theme as relentlessiy as I have done in the 
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above summary. It may well be, as he suggests, 
that unselfish concern for the public interest 
motivated Kefauver's behavior more than 1 
have allowed. In any event an "emotional 
moat" surrounded the man, according to the 
author, and consequently it is difficult to tell 
just why Kefauver followed the paths he did. 
As one who is skeptical about the reliability of 
biographical “psychoanalysis,” I will not quar- 
rel over the point. Gorman has written an in- 
teresting and competent account of Kefauver's 
public life, one that is about as thorough as 
available evidence allows. If Kefauver was a 
headline hunter he, unlike McCarthy, at least 
exploited causes that contributed to the gen- 
eral welfare. And if the New Republic in its 
1968 obituary could feel that Kefauver's popu- 
lism was “a legacy from the past" possessing 
"neither the intellectual style nor the re- 
strained manner valued on the New Frontier 
or elsewhere in an increasingly technocratic so- 
ciety," there are perhaps today a growing num- 
ber of Americans who are not quite so sure 
that “his faith is... largely discredited.” 
| J. JOSEPH HUTHMACHER 
University of Delaware 


ROBERT L. BRANYAN and LAWRENCE H. LARSEN. 
The Eisenhower Administration, 1953—1961: A 
Documentary History. In two volumes. New 
York: Random House. 1971. Pp. xi, 686; vi, 
687—1414. $55.00 the set. 


The editors of these two large volumes appear 
to have defined their objectives as, first, the 
compilation of an interior documentary bistory 
of the Eisenhower administration during its 
years of power; second, the presentation of ad- 
ministration viewpoints rather than lengthy ed- 
itorial analysis; and third, the maximum usage 
of manuscripts from the Dwight D. Eisenbower 
Library. Their most important contribution is 
the publication of many significant documents 
net already in print. Their chronological-topi- 
cal organization imparts a good sense of the 
political structure of the 19505. 

This collection nevertheless seems to pass 
over some important problems. 'T'here is no sec- 
tion on the 1952 campaign, although a few 
1952 documents are included under other topi- 
cal headings. The book does not have a single 
speech or statement by Eisenhower's influential 
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first secretary of the treasury, William Hum- 
phrey; the equally important second holder of 
the office, Robert Anderson, is never even men- 
tioned. A section on “the McCarthy problem” 
in 1953-54 fails to illustrate that part of the 
administration's difficulty in dealing with Sena- 
tor Joe McCarthy stemmed from its own use of 
McCarthyism in Attorney General Brownell's 
revival of the Harry Dexter White controversy 
and Vice-President Nixon's congressional cam- 
paign speeches. 

These omissions may indicate an absence of 
such material at the Eisenhower Library; if so, 
the editors have relied too heavily upon the pa- 
pers there. Commendable though it is, their 
aim of reproducing as many unpublished docu- 
ments as possible appears at times to have led 
them into the trivial. The book contains far 
too many unsubstantive communications of 
gratitude, personal friendship, or condolence 
—Jargely no doubt, because Eisenhower’s 
private personal correspondence remains 
closed. The illness and death of John Foster 
Dulles, for example, is covered by eight pages 
consisting mostly of Eisenhower's expressions 
of confidence in and affection for his secretary 
of state; the topic might have been better 
served by the selection of some published con- 
temporary analyses of Dulles’s accomplish- 
ments and the consequences of his passing. 

Other subjects, apparently because of the 
availability of manuscripts, receive treatment 
disproportionate to their importance, among 
them the teapot tempest accompanying the 
trial of the American soldier William Girard by 
a Japanese court, the petty partisan maneuver- 
ings that delayed statehood for Alaska and Ha- 
waii, and the flap over distribution of the Salk 
polio vaccine. A section on the interstate high- 
way program, although interesting and inform- 
ative, receives twice as much space as the Dix- 
on-Yates controversy. 

In their. attempt to present administration 
perspectives the editors seem to suspend their 
critical faculties on some issues. Their com- 
ments and selections on McCarthyism, the Dix- 
on-Yates fight, and civil rights treat the Eisen- 
hower government much more gently than 
most accounts. In some cases the documents 
fail to convey the political dialogue; sections 
on agricultural problems and the 1958 reces- 
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sion contain no statements of opposition alter- 
natives or criticisms. Nor is there any skeptical 
analysis of the fuzzy and muddled concept of 
"modern Republicanism." 

Errors are relatively few and usually obvious, 
but some readers may be unaware that it was 
not Walton, but Edwin Walker who com- 
manded the troops sent to Little Rock (p. 
1140). Perhaps because of space limitations, the 
bibliographical essay is disappointingly brief 
and incomplete. 

Most of these criticisms involve matters of 
editorial judgment, and even the most carping 
reviewer should beware of making his concep- 
tion of editorial priorities an absolute stand- 
ard. Many of the sections of this book are in- 
formative and thoroughly satisfactory from any 
vantage point. The coverage of the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch, for example, is 
quite illuminating, and most of the diplomat- 
ic-military sections are very well done. Branyan 
and Larsen probably give Eisenhower the bene- 
fit of a doubt too often, but their mild revi- 
sionism may serve as a corrective to the biases 
of liberal historians. Far more complete and 
valuable than most documentary collections, 
this book will become a standard reference 
source. 

Until now historians interested in the Eisen- 
hower administration have had to make do 
with memoirs, journalistic accounts, and a few 
scholarly works by political scientists. This 
collection, along with Herbert Parmet's forth- 
coming study of the Eisenhower years, should 
mark the opening of a new era to serious his- 
torical inquiry. 

ALONZO L. HAMBY 
Ohio University 


WILLIAM L, O'NEILL. Coming Apart: An Informal 
History of America in the 1960’s. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books. 1971. Pp. ix, 442, xxvi. 
$12.50. 

Coming Apart, which lurches from the eloquent 
to the colloquial and from the shrewd to the 
commonplace, is a fiercely opinionated study 
of the sixties, Subtitled 4n Informal History 
this volume is an often impressive—and some- 
times irritating—combination of personal jour- 
nalism, cultural criticism, and historical ap- 
praisal that eschews interviews and archives and 
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rests largely on the journalism of the past 
decade. Coming Apart is perceptive and de- 
rivative, thoughtful and careless, full of judg- 
ments and often without enough analysis. It is 
a bold, ambitious, personal book that expresses 
the author’s conclusions and prejudices but is 
weakened by the absence of any extended state- 
ment of his political and cultural philosophy. 

In this richly informed survey O’Neill, build- 
ing upon the essays of Murray Kempton and 
others, contributes to the emerging favorable 
reassessment of Eisenhower, though noting that 
the president’s achievements were largely nega- 
tive: Ike ended the Korean War, stayed out of 
new ones, and kept military spending down. 
John Foster Dulles, however, was “laughable 
when not sinister.” O’Neill also joins the fun 
in puncturing some of the myths of Camelot 
and John F. Kennedy. Contending that the 
Kennedy of 1960 “was mostly blind to what 
would dominate American life in the sixties,” 
O'Neill scolds the administration for the space 
race, regrets Kennedys "obsession" with 
NATO, criticizes his support of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion and his handling of the missile crisis, 
and concludes that his government's commit- 
ment to civil rights was "real and misleading." 
Still] Kennedy, "the existential hero," was 
“midwife” to the "new order struggling to be 
born." O'Neill stresses Johnson's “fakery” and 
deceit in foreign policy, contends that Johnson 
did not want peace without victory in South 
Vietnam, laments the President's failures in do- 
mestic policy, but finds (questionably) that he 
"never wavered" in his hatred of racism. Even 
the much-heralded Alliance For Progress, 
O'Neill charges, was a complete failure; he 
adds that United States policy in Latin America 
was "always exploitive." Most of these judg- 
ments seem sound (though controversial) are 
based upon stated assumptions, and undoubt- 
edly express the notions of many who are rein- 
terpreting the recent past. 

More troubling, however, are some of the au- 
thor's other views. For example he finds con- 
servatives "more demented" than radicals in 
the early sixties, views the ghetto uprisings as 
“a kind of madness," stresses the achievements 
of.Eugene McCarthy’s candidacy, concludes 
that "radicalism does not work" in America, 
and believes that if the country is saved it will 
be by people like Ralph Nader. O'Neill also 
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dislikes the counterculture of drugs and hip- 
pies, castigates those radicals who use violence 
in America, and defends the universities on 
the grounds that their "evil" ("military re- 
search, officer training") could be done any- 
where, but their existence is essential for disin- 
terested inquiry and the search for truth and 
beauty. Underlying these beliefs, which have 
their echoes throughout much of the book, is a 
set of fundamental values or a philosophy that 
remains vague, dim, often implicit—yet central 
to understanding and evaluating much of the 
volume. O’Neill seems to be a liberal who, la- 
menting much of the self-laceration of other 
liberals, endorses the politics represented by 
Eugene McCarthy, opposes the war and racism, 
regards much black militancy as foolish and 
self-destructive, and hopes (perhaps uneasily) 
for change through the electoral process. Amer- 
ica’s postwar foreign policy has often been 
misguided, O’Neill emphasizes, and the dom- 
ino theory is simple-minded and usually wrong. 
In these views he stays within the new liberal 
framework. Presumably O'Neill regards radical 
analyses of American imperialism and of the 
concentration of power as wrong, for these 
theories are not at the root of his judgments 
and do not receive more than a few acknowl- 
edgments, certainly not a rebuttal. 

Even those who disagree with many of 
O'Neill's judgments and lament his decision to 
avoid a sustained dialogue with radicals will 
have to be impressed by his capacity to survey 
the sixties and to recapture much of their 
faith, fervor, and fear. Because Coming Apart 
pulls together so much and offers a critical 
perspective on the last decade, this lively book 
will be widely used in courses and is likely to 
provoke in less extreme forms the passions and 
antagonisms that have so often divided stu- 
dents from teachers, and colleagues from one 
another, in the past few years. Perhaps, in the 
last analysis, this will also be a testimonial to 
the author's courage, candor, and commitment. 

BARTON J. BERNSTEIN 
Stanford. University 


MIGUEL JORRÍN and JOHN D. MARTZ. Latin-Ameri- 
can Political Thought and Ideology. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1970. 
Pp. xiii, 453. $12.50. 
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The welcome deserved by this long-needed 
work on Latin American political thought and 
ideologies must be tempered by the realization 
that what Professor Martz has done is to com- 
plete a manuscript that the Jate Miguel Jorrín 
left unfinished at his death. This dual author- 
ship also makes it difficult to tell how much of 
the book is the work of Professor Jorrín and 
how much comes from the mind and pen of 
Professor Martz, despite the latter's indication 
of the general lines of division in the preface 
(p. xii). The first half of the book, the histori- 
cal background through the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is basically the work of Jorrín; the second 
half, dealing with the thought and ideologies 
of the twentieth century, is largely, if not en- 
tirely, the work of Martz. Considered together, 
their contributions constititute a pioneer work 
on a too much neglected area of modern politi- 
cal thought. The historian may find it less than 


satisfactory, however, particularly in respect to 


the transition from the nineteenth to the twen- 
tieth century, while the political scientist may 
find it too "historical." But both should find it 
highly useful. 

Since previous studies of Latin American 
thought have come largely from historians, so- 
ciologists, and philosophers, it is approriate, in 
connection with this work by two political sci- 
entists, to ask some general questions as to 
what a book of this kind, intended as a general 
guide to students of the subject, should be like. 
Should it be chiefly addressed to questions of 
political philosophy and theory, such as the na- 
ture and functions of the state, philosophy of 
law, and the nature of political behavior? 
Should it, rather, concentrate on political ideol- 
ogies, and if so how should they be analyzed? 
How much attention should be given to the 
theoretical and philosophical search for norms 
and values and how much should be directed 
toward more situational, relativist, and “exis- 
tentialist" questions? To what extent should it 
be historical? Neither Professor Martz nor Pro- 
fessor Jorrin seems to have addressed such 
questions directly, preferring an uncomplicated 
account of what Latin Americans have written 
and thought. But I am inclined to conclude 
that, despite the historical approach they have 
adopted and their ideological conceptuali- 
zation, their preference is for a relativist- 
existentialist analysis that looks primarily at 
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ideologies and at the political events and cir- 
cumstances that give them meaning or lack of 
meaning. 

Several chapters make outstanding contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the subject. 
Among these are a short but enlightening 
chapter (6) on anarchism in Latin America, a 
chapter (5) on "Idealism," which will disturb 
philosophers by its rather loose use of the term, 
but which brings out one of the outstanding 
characteristics of Latin American thought, and 
a very useful chapter (g) on “Marxism in 
"Theory and Practice." One might wish that the 
section on Cuban revolutionary thought in this 
last chapter were less taken up with political 
events and devoted more to an analysis of the 
thought and ideology, especially that of Er- 
nesto "Che" Guevara. There is a good chapter 
(13) on Christian Democratic thought. 

While noting the many excellent qualities of 
this book, I must express regret that the au- 
thors have given very little attention to the 
important streams of traditionalism and con- 
servative thought, to legal philosophy, to the 
considerable literature on the theory of the 
state, and to economic and sociological theory, 
in which Latin American writing also abounds. 
'The index, limited to names, would have been 
more useful if it had included at least a few of 
the subject headings not covered adequately in 
the contents. 

HAROLD EUGENE DAVIS 
American University 


ERIG WILLIAMS. From Columbus to Castro: The 
History of the Caribbean, 1492-1969. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1970. Pp. 576. $10.95. 
'Ihe author's avowed purpose in writing this 
book was to cope with the fact that "there is 
no history of the Caribbean area as a whole." 
This fact is true despite the inclusion of Carib- 
bean events within the histories of the metro- 
politan powers who colonized the area and the 
production of good national histories by a few 
of the republics. The term "Caribbean" has re- 
mained a geographical expression without defi- 
nite political or cultural content. Even in the 
geographical sense there are differences of 
meaning as some scholars include the mainland 
countries that border the Caribbean Sea as well 
as the islands within it. The author includes 
only the islands but adds to them the Guianas 
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as areas with a political and institutional back- 
ground linking them to the Caribbean. 

The question of focus is important because 
if the large mainland republics of Spanish ori- 
gin are included the small states of non-Span- 
ish background become only quaint aberrants 
in the general picture of the region. A true 
Caribbean history requires also a prior analysis 
of the common factors in the various states if a 
comprehensive and meaningful history is to be 
constructed. 

The author's contributions in this respect 
are impressive. His consistent study may be 
traced back to his doctoral dissertation in his- 
tory at Oxford and the syntheses he presented 
in his book Capitalism and Slavery (1944). As 
prime minister of Trinidad and Tobago since 
1956, Eric Williams's statements acquire value 
not only for what they are but for who he is. 
'The factors he finds that give unity to the Car- 
ibbean include slavery; the black and his cul- 
ture; sugar and the plantation system; and 
colonialism, mercantilism, and capitalism as ap- 
plied by colonial powers in the area. The pres- 
ent book presents a notable advance from that 
of 1944. A principal part of this advance is the 
real effort Williams has expended to bring the 
non-Spanish islands more understandingly into 
his study. 

His work on Cuba is especially good, and he 
generously makes the statement that "Nine- 
teenth century Cuba produced more great men 
than the rest of the Caribbean territories com- 
bined throughout their entire history." There 
are some errors that appear to be more than ty- 
pographical, but on the whole this is a provoc- 
ative, useful book that should stimulate further 
development in the direction the autbor has 
taken. There are numerous controversia] state- 
ments, as is only natural in such a trail 
breaker. The most serious objection the re- 
viewer must make is the absence of footnotes to 
make available the many sources quoted in the 
texts. Since the book must be considered a 
scholarly book and not a popular one the omis- 
sion of footnotes and marginal comments is un- 
fortunate. It is true that there is a large bibli- 
ography with comments, but immediate page 
reference to quoted material would have been 
most useful. 

In summary, a work indispensable to the stu- 
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dent of the Caribbean—in any definition of the 
term. 
ROBERT E. MCNICOLL 
University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


ROBERT I. ROTBERG, With CHRISTOPHER K. CLAGUE. 
Haiti: The Politics of Squalor. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund Study.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1971. Pp. xvi, 456. $10.00. 


'This work can be conveniently divided into 
three parts. In the first the author reviews Hai- 
tian history. Emphasizing the nineteenth cen- 


“tury and United States occupation Rotberg 


pays close attention to factors in Haiti's trou- 
bled past that may seem causal when one is 
forced to explain the reign of Dr. Francois Du- 
valier. Rotberg emphatically finds such factors, 
and a central thesis of the book is that the Du- 
valier regime was a result, almost an inevitable 
result, of Haiti's history and “social and politi- 
cal matrix.” The big question likely to be 
raised is whether one can be this much of a his- 
torical determinist, even in backward, rela- 
tively “uncomplicated” societies such as Haiti, 

The author then turns to the Duvalier years, 
and although this section offers more narrative 
than analysis, it remains by far the best and 
most sober account to date, pace Diederich and 
Burt, Graham Greene, Gingras, and others. 

Finally the author turns to a most detailed 
analysis of presentday Haiti, its health con- 
ditions, educational system, agriculture, and 
economy. Judiciously but scathingly he exam- 
ines and demolishes many of the plans and 
campaigns that have been suggested or 
mounted to solve one or all of the country's 
multitude of problems. To replace such chi- 
mera Rotberg admits that he has little to offer. 
Small, pragmatic, local schemes may be of some 
help. Massive outside interventions or inva- 
sions have proved that they are not. Rotberg 
concludes, realistically, that if there is in- 
deed a set of solutions to Haiti's appalling 
situation—and that in itself is doubtful —then 
it must be a slow, painful, and mostly Haitian 
one. 

Much of the literature on Haiti is partisan, 
strident, and inferior in quality. It is difficult, 
therefore, to place this book—a serious, well-re- 
searched account—in its proper context. At- 
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tempts to claim that Haitians suffer from a 
national paranoia related to child-rearing prac- 
tices leave me skeptical, as do the fortunately 
brief attempts to introduce magno-political 
concepts such as “the predatory state.” At times 
the style, perhaps even the vocabulary, is need- 
lessly journalistic, “These reservations apart, 
there is little doubt that, faute de mieux, this 
is the best book on present-day Haiti to appear 
in recent years. 

The appendixes on exports in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries should be of use to 
historians, and the long PIPER, of printed 
works is comprehensive. 

MURDO J. MACLEOD 
University of Pittsburgh 


HARRY LEONARD SAWATZKY. T'hey Sought a Coun- 
try: Mennonite Colonization in Mexico. With 
an appendix on Mennonite colonization in 
British Honduras. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 387. 
$11.50. 


In four centuries of preserving their Anabap- 
tist beliefs Mennonites have migrated many 
times while searching for a country and rural 
environment willing to accept them. Progres- 
sive members have made adjustments to urban 
life; the more conservative had formed closed 
colonies successively in Prussia, south Russia, 
and Canada by 1870. The Privilegium under 
which they maintained their private schools 
and exemption from military service was weak- 
ened in Canada during World War I. Migra- 
tion to Mexico began in the 1920s, under new 
Privilegia from President Obregon in 1921. 
Seeking the wastelands of the interior, some 
7,800 Mennonites were settled in Durango and 
Chihuahua colonies by 1950. All but a few 
hundred were from the Canadian prairie prov- 
inces. 

Most of Professor Sawatzky's book details the 
manner in which these migrants adjusted to 
the barren highlands and the evolving life of 
post-Revolutionary Mexico. By 1950 their 
hardships seemed to have assured them of per- 
manence, However, Mexican nationalists, espe- 
cially in Chihuahua, attacked their aloofness 
from Mexican society, failure to upgrade edu- 
cational ideas, and resistance to changes arising 
from the national revolution. Pressures to abro- 
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gate parts of the Privilegia have increased 
yearly. Attempts to force Mennonites into the 
national social security system alarmed them. 
In the mid-19505 a migration of 3,500 to Brit- 
ish Honduras-—with a new Privilegium-—gave 
them another country and new challenges. It 
seems likely to Sawatzky, a Mennonite geogra- 
pher at the University of Manitoba, that the 
bulk of the conservatives in Mexico will soon 
be moving out, probably to Paraguay and east- 
ern Bolivia. Though their half-century struggle 
in Mexico seems to have left them with the old 
alternatives of adapting or moving, they have 
made a durable impact on the interior of 
northern Mexico. Pioneering agriculture in 
former grazing lands, they led Mexicans to 
adopt their methods. While modern Mexican 
practices have passed the Mennonites in many 
ways in recent years, it is unlikely that the 
Mennonite beginnings will be forgotten wher- 
ever they might go. 

The account is difficult to follow, largely be- 
cause it has no map to show the colony sites, 
which are described textually with precision 


. but not clarity. The map for British Honduras 


does what one or two could do for Chihuahua 
and Durango: pinpoint locations so the goings 
and comings of the fragmented Mennonites 
might be more readily followed. 
EUGENE K. CHAMBERLIN 
$an Diego City College 


ANDRÉ SAINT-LU. Condition coloniale et con- 
science créole au Guatemala (1524-1821). (Pub- 
lications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
humaines de Poitiers, Number 8.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1970. Pp. 219. 25 fx. 


Criollismo, the theme of Professor Saint-Lu's 
work, is the expression by the so-called criollos 
(Americans of Spanish descent born in the New 
World) of a growing regional self-conscious- 
ness. In his case study of Guatemala, the au- 
thor situates this feeling initially in the pride 
of conquest by the conquistadors, in their zeal 
in defending Guatemala from Spanish rivals or 
foreign buccaneers, and in their insistence on 
the right for themselves and their descendants 
to hold local political office, to receive income 
from Indian labor, and to enjoy various other 
privileges associated with the nobiliary class of 
Spain. Zealous in defending their privileges 
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against immigrant Spaniards, the criollos nur-. 
tured and expanded criollismo during the sev- 
enteenth century to include an esthetic appre- 
ciation of their native land and an admiration: 
for the ancient Maya, both subjects expressed 
by the Creole historian, Francisco Fuentes y 
Guzman (1642?-1690?) in his history, Recorda- 
cion Florida. 

The theme is less well sustained during the 
eighteenth century and the independence pe- 
riod, owing to the complexity of cultural influ- 
ences and political ideas coming from Europe, 
but the author shows that the Creole class, bet- 
ter educated and wealthier, retained sufficient 
unity of feeling by a matured criollismo to ac- 
complish a bloodless independence in 1821. 
Although the work clearly establishes the conti- 
nuity of criollismo as a feeling shared by the 
Guatemalan criollo class during the colonial 
period, the theme could have been further illu- 
minated by attention to Mayan passivism and 
limited miscegenation in Guatemala, for the 
class feeling on which criollismo rested was less 
solid in such xacially mixed regions as El Salva- 
dor and south-central Mexico. 

TROY S. FLOYD 
University of New Mexico 


RICHARD NEWBOLD ADAMS. Crucifixion by Power: 
Essays on Guatemalan National Social Struc- 
ture, 1944-1966. With chapters by BRIAN 
MURPHY and BRYAN ROBERTS. Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 553. $10.00. 


This study, a combined effort by some of 
Richard Adams's graduate students and col- 
leagues during 1963-65, is really an attempt (1) 
to explain how limited access to centers of 
power prevents many Guatemalans from im- 
proving their social and economic position and 
- (2) to explore whether or not Guatemalans 
have the capacity to improve their situation. 
The work provisionally demonstrates that Gua- 
temalan society is so restricted by its internal 
structure as well as by the strong influence of 
the United States that there is little likelihood 
that broad changes will occur. 

Historians may find the theoretical disputa- 
tion in the first chapter somewhat tedious. 
Adams has his own views and challenges the 
approach of several of his fellow anthropolo- 
gists, but the chapter contains important sec- 
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tions on the structure, organization, and con- 
centration of power. The bulk of the book 
consists of case studies by graduate students. 
Adams has analyzed their efforts and presented 
their finds, some of which challenge more tra- 
ditional interpretations. Historians of Latin 
America or United States diplomacy might do 
well to take note of them. Diplomatic histori- 
ans should consider that, the United Fruit 
Company notwithstanding, the United States 
really became deeply involved in Guatemala 
only in the period after 1941. 

The overthrow of the controversial reform 
government of President Arbenz in 1954 led to 
a significant increase in U.S. industrial activity. 
Scores of American representatives of military, 
technical, and voluntary organizations also en- 
tered the country. This broadening of Ameri- 
can activity placed increased strictures on the 
Guatemalans' ability to control many aspects 
of their own destiny. 

Adams's study rightly shows that interests 
controled by a minority of Guatemalans also 
inhibited diversification of power. One such in- 
terest group is the military. The officers liked 
the perquisites introduced by the United 
States, but they recognized that they did not 
want the United States to control them. The 
officers reacted by resolving internal differ- 
ences, and, as the 1960s demonstrated, they 
achieved more say in the governance of their 
country. 

There are several other chapters interesting 
to historians. These include insights into the 
Church's attempts to reassert itself, the role of 
interest groups, and the ecological and economic 
impact of cotton. 

It is necessary to stress again that this study is 
only a preliminary one. No matter how small 
or willing the nation, a handful of investiga- 
tors can only accomplish so much. But one has 
to begin somewhere, and for that reason Ad- 
ams's look at the uses and abuses of power mer- 
its serious consideration. 

J. C. M. OGELSBY 
University of Western Ontario 


G. A. MELLANDER. The United States in Pana- 
manian Politics: The Intriguing Formative 
Years. Danville, IL: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers. 1971. Pp. 215. $7.95. 
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The subtitle of the volume, The Intriguing 
Formative Years, supplies the theme for this 
engaging study of the intimate United States 
involvement in Panamanian politics from the 
months just prior to her independence through 
the administration of her first president 
(1904-08). The author's many years of resi- 
. dence in Panama and his opportunity for thor- 
ough investigation of Panamanian source mate- 
rials provide another perspective for subject 
matter that has heretofore been examined 
mainly in terms of United States foreign pol 
icy. His interpretation presents the United 
States as reacting to events rather than calcu- 
lating a strategy. United States involvement 
in Panama's independence originated not in 
Washington but in Panama itself: Panamanian 
revolutionists, aided and abetted by non- 
isthmians, sought United States assistance. Al- 
though the United States was scarcely a reluc- 
tant partner it did not initiate the separatists' 
plans. Again, John Hay was not the architect 
of the 1903 treaty that transformed Panama 
into a protectorate of the United States, but 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla—although Hay did not 
hesitate tó take full advantage of the opportu- 
nity presented. Dr. Mellander reminds us of a 
“soulfully painful" truth: not a single Panama- 
hian was present during any of the treaty dis- 
cussions. Bunau-Varilla virtually forced the 
treaty upon the hapless Panamanian Junta, 
which promised to ratify it five days before re- 
ceiving it. 

The author discerns two continuing threads 
during the period discussed. The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration became increasingly concerned 
that Panamanian internal politics might degen- 
erate into an anarchy that could endanger the 
building of the canal and gravitated toward se- 
cret but active involvement in these politics. 
Notwithstanding, Washington became inti- 
mately involved in the internal affairs of Pan- 
ama only after insistent and numerous pleas 
from the Panamanian Liberal party. The inor- 
dinate desire of the party for power led it into 
actions that seriously compromised the nation’s 
sovereignty. “It may not be stretching a point 
too far to state that the United States, certainly 
not interested in becoming embroiled in local 
affairs, was the naive handmaiden of the Liber- 
als. For they, preying on Washington’s myopic 
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phobia of danger to the canal-building project, 
induced the United States to intervene in Pan- 
ama’s political arena” (p. 194). 

MAURY BAKER 

Kent State University 


ROBERT W. SHIRLEY. The End of a Tradition: 
Culture Change and Development in the 
Municipio of Cunha, Säo Paulo, Brazil. (Insti- 
tute of Latin American Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1971. Pp. xi, 304. $10.00. 


Cunha is perhaps the most thoroughly re- 
searched community of small-town Brazil. Shir- 
ley, an anthropologist, is the seventh scholar to 
work there, and his study uses Emílio Wil 
lems's Cunha (1947) as a point of departure. 
The new book, however, is not a restudy stricto 
sensu, but an examination of “disorganization 
of an old agrarian society ... and the multifold 
effect which an industrial center has on its de- 
pendent zones" (p. ix). Thus the analytical 
framework is not the community as such, but 
the transformation of a semirural municipio by 
an expanding metropolis—Säo Paulo city—for 
which Cunha's main economic function in re- 
cent decades has been to supply foodstuffs and 
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A major change since 1945 has been the tre- 
mendous increase in land values owing to Cun- 
ha's new satellite status. Consequently many 
peasants have lost their land (for want of legal 
title) but so have traditional latifundiarios, 
and a rural bourgeoisie is rising. As the author 
demonstrates, social status in this urbanizing 
community is increasingly ambiguous, as the 
power of state institutions (more than federal 
ones) undercuts traditional authority. 

This study contributes signally to a refuta- 
tion of sociological dualism, a thesis explicit, 
for example, in Lambert's Os dois Brasis. Yet 
Shirley rejects an internal colonialism model. 
To the contrary he states, “The future of... 
rural Brazil lies in the continued development 
of its industrial cities" (p. 255). To me, how- 
ever, it is not obvious that the beneficial 
aspects of Cunha's transformation would neces- 
sarily accrue to communities beyond the stag- 
ing area of the metropolis. A holistic approach 
might lead to different conclusions and even raise 
doubts whether "other Sáo Paulos" can arise. 
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The author’s demonstration of the federal 
government's weakness relative to the state in 
Cunha— both fiscally and politically—is an in- 
triguing finding, in view of the centralization 
of power after the 1964 “revolution.” Sáo 
Paulo state is doubtless sui generis, but the his- 
torian is led to ask how important the central 
government could have been at the local level 
during the Estado Nóvo (1937-45), when Säo 
Paulo and Brazil were far less industrialized. 
Furthermore, if in Cunha allegiance to the 
state is still stronger than that to the nation (p. 
108), we may ask whether economic develop- 
ment even now is strengthening state loyalties 
that will only be superseded by national ones 
later. 

Students of modern Brazil should read this 
book for the issues it raises, directly and im- 
plicitly. 

JOSEPH L. LOVE 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


FREDERICK M. NUNN. Chilean Politics, 1920-1931: 
The Honorable Mission of the Armed Forces. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 
1970. Pp. x, 219. $10.00. 

This work escapes being a simple coup by coup 
account of military intervention yet is without 
pretentious conceptual capers. Chile may not 
have had “participatory democracy before the 
military came to power," but, for Latin Amer- 
ica, it has an enviable record of military subor- 
dination to civilian authority. However, the 
Honorable Mission's intrusion into politics was 
not unwarranted. The Honorable Mission's 
personnel, including Carlos Ibáñez del Campo, 
were sincerely reluctant to tamper with Chile's 
politica! apparatus. Economic debility, politi- 
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cal irresponsibility, and corruption created an 
irresistible urge among young officers to act. 
The consequences were beyond their capacity 
to control. 

Ibáñez was initially supported by a broad 
spectrum of the nation. Communists and con- 
servative elements were exceptions, The mili- 
tary men accepted socialism but rejected Marx- 
ism. If this seemed paradoxical, it did not 
bother them, and since the Chilean Socialist 
party was then nascent it was no problem. 
When the time came in 1931 for Ibäfiez and 
his cohorts to stack their political arms, the 
same consensus that had approved their thrust 
to power opposed its continuance. The middle 
seciors had become disillusioned with the mili- 
tary regime. It should also have been noted 
that the young officers of 1924-31 were them- 
selves of middle-sector antecedents. Their intra- 
service opponents were the senior officers of 
more aristocratic antecedents. This was indi- 
cated by the struggle within the army and the 
navy. 

This book is no crystal ball in which the fate 
of other “problem oriented military regimes” is 
projected. Still, Chile’s Honorable Mission was 
something more than a mere cuartelazo. True, 
it failed to achieve its ends, and that may be 
the lesson to be learned. The Honorable Mis- 
sion and subsequent governments certainly pre- 
pared the way for the incumbent Chilean gov- 
ernment. It would have been relevant if this 
had been dwelled on a bit by the author, but 
this work was well worth reading even without 
any prognostications. 


PHILIP J. HOUSEMAN 
California State University, 
Humboldt 
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A communication will be considered only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors dis- 
cretion. Limitations of space require that a 
communication concerning a review be no 
longer than the review to which it refers and in 
no case longer than 500 words, Communica- 
tions concerning articles or review articles may 
be no more than 1,000 words, and the editors 
reserve the right to impose a lower limit. The 
schedule of publication and the time needed to 
send a communication to the author of the ar- 
ticle or review in question for such reply as he 
may care to make virtually preclude the possi- 
bility of publication in the issue following that 
in which the original article or review ap- 
peared. Unless, in the editors” judgment, some 
major scholarly purpose is served, rejoinders 
will not be published. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Peter Loewenberg's “The Psychohistorical Ori- 
gins of the Nazi Youth Cohort” (AHR, 76 
[1971]: 1457-1502) fails in its attempt to profile 
an entire generation, Although the judgments 
expressed with regard to the emotional impact 
of a shared national experience are valid to a 
considerable extent, the many variables relat- 
ing to home conditions, sibling rivalry, and the 
personality structure and genetic quality of in- 
dividuals would have precluded anything like 
a scientifically confirmable result, even if scien- 
tific methodology rather than psychoanalytic 
and sociological theory had guided the author's 
work. But apart from such a self-evident and 
general critique, 1 deplore, as a historian, 
Loewenberg's failure to take into account cer- 


tain basic political, psychological, and social 
considerations central to or touching upon his 
thesis. 

Having described at some length conditions 
in wartime and early postwar Germany, Loe- 
wenberg suddenly brings in Austria. It seems he 
belatedly became aware that his analytical ma- 
terial and technique applied also to Germany's 


partner in defeat, Loewenberg concedes that 


the youth of all the belligerent nations suffered 
from absent parents, but he stresses that the ab- 
sence of “German and Austrian parents” was 
coupled with extreme hunger and that when 
the German or Austrian father returned “he 
came in defeat and was unable to protect his 
family in the postwar period of unemployment 
and inflation. Not only was the nation de- 
feated, but the whole political-social world was 
overturned. The Kaiser of Germany had fled, 
and the Kaiser of Austria had been deposed. ... 
These national factors unique to Central Eu- 
rope exacerbated the familial crisis of the ab- 
sence of the parents and made of this wartime 
experience a generational crisis” (p. 1480). Elic- 
iting the views of Paul Federn, Loewenberg 
tells us that “the Kaisers of Germany and Aus- 
tria were deprived of land, throne, power, and 
the ability to offer a feeling of security. Thus a 
fatherless society was created that no longer 
stood in awe of the state” (p. 1489). Loewen- 
berg, in general, lumps Austria together with 
Germany as sharers of a common Central Euro- 
pean destiny, although he omits all mention of 
Hungary, which also lost a Kaiser (or king) and 
the war, as well as a far greater percentage of 
her ethnic territory than did either Germany 
or Austria. 

But Hungary aside, Loewenberg made no at- 
tempt to analyze postwar events in Austria. 
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Had he done so, he would have discovered 
that, despite some obvious parallels, Austria ex- 
perienced a substantially different pattern of 
development as compared with Germany and, 
most especially, with regard to the roles played 
by the Nazi movement in each country. Very 
instructive as to the differences between politi- 
cal developments in Germany and Austria are 
the following comments of Ernst von Salomon 
made in reference to his stay in Vienna in 
1932: “The situation in Austria was indeed sin- 
gular. . .. It has been said that the Weimar Re- 
public collapsed in 1932 because of a multiplic- 
ity of political parties scrambling for shreds of 
power. ... In Austria . . . since 1918, the divi- 
sion had been clear-cut, black and red [clerical 
and socialist]. There was no doubt that Vienna 
was on the brink of civil war." Having spoken 
to an Austrian Catholic about the impending 
Anschluss, Salomon "was in despair. He [the 
Austrian] would not see what was coming and 
I could not explain it to him. He didn't know 
National-Socialism, nobody in Austria did; the 
little [Nazi] groups which had up till then 
formed were scarcely noticeable and had cer- 
tainly no effect on Austria's internal struggle 
for power. How could I, a Prussian, make it 
clear to Spann, an Austrian, that apart from 
the few Austrian National-Socialists no group 
in Austria, no matter how much it might wel- 
come the Anschluss, could possibly welcome it 
in this form?" (Ernst von Salomon, The An- 
swers [London, 1954], 93, 101). 

Loewenberg presents through the words of 
Harold D. Lasswell the idea that Hitler's "im- 
agery of cleanliness and pollution of the anal 
phase" became a source of ersatz parental secu- 
rity for the youth of Germany (pp. 1484-85). 
This is a highly eclectic way of bolstering his 
thesis because it underrates the traditionally 
anal orientation in German psychohistory and 
hence its function in the psyche of persons of 
all ages before, during, and after the period 
under discussion. Hitler's "anal" rages appear 
to have had a great deal in common with the 
emotional tone of Germany's other major 
prophets, as indicated by Luther's constipation 
and Marx's hemorrhoids. One is tempted even 
to suggest that but for Freud's auto-erotic fan- 
tasies, Loewenberg's own article could never 
have been penned. 

What effect did alcoholism have upon the 
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Nazi movement? Konrad Heiden's eyewitness 
account of Hitler's abortive 1924 coup in Mun- 
ich's Bürgerbraü Keller is instructive, espe- 
cially with regard to olfactory detail. “With his 
storm troops at their posts, Hitler . . . stood 
amid the beer fumes in the crowded vesti- 
bule. ... The crowd in the hall was not so do- 
cile. Hitler left the hall with his prisoners [Kahr, 
Lossow, and Seisser]. The mood grew menacing. 
“Don't worry,’ Göring shouted . . . ‘we have the 
friendliest intentions, and anyway, you can be 
happy, you have your beer.’ Meanwhile, in the 
adjoining room—a cold dismal place, full of 
beer fumes—Hitler spoke to his three prisoners 
in confused, jumbled snatches. [Hitler threat- 
ened them with his pistol.] They had but one 
choice: to fight by his side and conquer, or to 
die. Lossow and Seisser later testified that he 
staggered around the room half drunk, though 
he certainly had taken no alcohol." Drenched 
in beer fumes Hitler needed no oral intake to 
have been inebriated. In any case, he soon 
"roared at Graf: ‘Get me a stein!’ He wanted 
beer" (Konrad Heiden, Der Fuehrer [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1944], 186-88). 

Despite the economic crisis of Germany, sta- 
tistics for the year 1929-30 reveal that the aver- 
age male over fifteen had consumed the stag- 
gering amount of 263 liters of beer (Reinhard 
Kraut, Tatsachen. Alkoholnot auch heute noch 
[Berlin, 1933], 3). "In contrast to other Euro- 
pean and non-European countries,” writes a 
contemporary researcher of the treatment of al- 
coholics, "Germany remains ‘shamelessly indif- 
ferent to the problems of drunkenness. Indeed, 
it seems we place a premium upon drunken- 
ness, when our laws make it a justification for 
lesser penalties and even of acquittal" (Hans 
Clausen, Die Behandlung der Trunkenheit 
nach geltendem Reichsrecht . . . [Coburg, 1928], 
1). It seems to me that the huge amounts of 
alcohol consumed in the "capital of drunken- 
ness," as Weimar Germany was so aptly named, 
should have been taken into account in any at- 
tempt to evaluate the actions of German youth. 
Imagine a future U.S. historian overlooking 
marijuana, heroin, and other drugs, as well as 
alcohol, in attempting to understand the young 
people of the current era. 

STANLEY W. PAGE 
City College, 
City University of New York 
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MR. LOEWENBERG REPLIES: 


Professor Stanley W. Page is correct in saying 
that my work focuses on Germany, deals less 
with Austria, and does not engage with the 
problems of Hungary. I never presumed to do 
a comparative study, although a series of stud- 
ies of comparative civilian deprivations in 
World War I and their aftereffects would be 
most welcome. Page is mistaken when he 
equates the political effects of a lost war and a 
toppled regime in Hungary with the meaning 
of the demise of the Kaiserreich for Germany. 
The relationship of the Hungarian nation to 
Kaiser Franz Josef and his Habsburg heirs is 
not comparable to that of the German nation 
to the Hohenzollerns. See, for example, the 
memoirs of the Austro-German centralist, Ar- 
thur Count Polzer-Hoditz, of March 6, 1915, in 
which he proposes to the heir apparent, Arch- 
duke Charles, the shifting of the "center of 
gravity" of the Empire to Budapest "to gain 
the political force of Hungary for the Empire" 
(as quoted in Robert A. Kann, The Multina- 
tional Empire: Nationalism and National Re- 
form in the Habsburg Monarchy, 1848-1918 
[New York, 1950], 1: 391 n.86). "The Hungar- 
ian problem" was, in the words of Oscar Jaszi, 
"the cornerstone of the whole system" (The 
Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy 
[Chicago, 1961], 450). The differences in attach- 
ments to the prewar system between Germany 
and Hungary are so numerous that the two 
cases defy facile comparison. 

Other parts of Page’s letter are very difficult 
to take seriously. I have the feeling that he is 
“putting us on” when he takes me to task for 
underrating “the traditionally anal orientation 
in German psychohistory.” To talk this way is 
very bad psychology and impossible history. All 
humans have oral, anal, and genital as well as 
other drives and drive derivatives, defenses, 
and sublimations at all times. What is impor- 
tant is how these drives are handled, how and 
in what form these character structures and 
personality modes are activated. How are they 
adapted to the reality demands of a historical 
' situation? And what evidence does Page pre- 
sent? Not a modal personality study nor an 
anthropological study such as Rodnick’s, which 
found that shortly after World War II in Ger- 
many “among all classes, toilet training begins 
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when the infant is about five months old” 
(David Rodnick, Postwar Germans: An Anthro- 
pologist’s Account [New Haven, 1948], 18). We 
get, instead, Luther's constipation, Marx's 
hemorrhoids, Freud’s auto-erotic fantasies (what- 
ever Page may mean by that) and Hitler's 
“anal rages.” Page makes no attempt to move 
from the individual to the social level and from 
a static to a temporal historical process. ‘The 
critical question in history as well as in psychol- 
ogy is: why now? Why this combination of 
events at this particular time? 

Could Page possibly be serious in asking the 
“effect” of alcoholism upon the Nazi move- 
ment? Again, this reads like a bad joke. The 
massive and habitual use of alcohol, just as 
with the abuse of narcotics, is a defense against 
anxiety, a means of coping with: inner stress 
and tension. The appropriate historical ques- 
tion is: what were people so anxious about 
that they drank so much? — 

Page’s questions leave out the entire histori- 
cal dimensions of actions and events that are 
time specific. To say that a nation is oral or 
anal will not take one far. All peoples have al- 
ways been subject to phase specific develop- 
mental drives. But to work at showing a rela- 
tionship between when a culture historically 
became sadistic due to a time specific regression 
to an early period of oral deprivation may 
begin to get us somewhere. 

PETER LOEWENBERG 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Alas. In his review of Carl Binger's Thomas 
Jefferson: A Well-Tempered Mind (AHR, 77 
[1972]: 204-05), Mr. James L. Bugg, Jr. wrote 
that Jefferson’s “well-balanced personality was 
a fortunate blend of masculine and feminine 
traits.” Masculine traits accounted for Jeffer- 
son’s “aggressive characteristics, his executive 
ability, the remarkable precision of his mind,” 
while feminine traits “determined his esthetic 
and artistic temperament, his tenderness and 
concern for others [!], his sensitivity and shy- 
ness, and his love of solitude.” 

Now really, this is ridiculous. One need not 
be a “women’s libber” to be pulled up short by 
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the sexual ascription of these "traits," most lu- 
dicrously the type-casting of females for tender- 
“ness, sensitivity, shyness, and (the most univer- 
sal nonmale characteristic of all, 1 am sure) 
love of solitude. 

If these are Mr. Binger's views, Mr. Bugg 
does his readers a disservice in not probing a 
historical work based upon such assumptions. 
If the views are Mr. Bugg's, then he has done a 
disservice not only to shy men and precision- 
minded women, but, indeed, to all. 

FREDERICK H, SCHMIDT 
College of William and Mary 


MR. BUGG REPLIES: 


As I have already indicated in my review, the 
“views” to which Mr. Schmidt refers are those 
of the author. My assignment as the reviewer 
was to summarize, insofar as I could within a 
seven-hundred-word limitation, the principal 
theses of the two authors. Rather than devote 
the allocated space to a critique of the posi- 
tions of the authors, with whom I have disa- 
greements, I chose to state their respective posi- 
tions, point to their common characteristics, 
and leave it to the reader to decide whether he 
wished to read the books. If so, he can make up 
his own mind on their validity. To have done 
otherwise would have been, in my judgment, a 
"disservice" to both the authors and to the 
reader. 

I do not concur with the particular thesis of 
Mr. Binger, but to have developed rationally 
and fully the reasons for my disagreements 
would have required a longer review than I 
was requested to write unless like Mr. 
Schmidt; I had chosen to indulge in such 
meaningless and unscholarly adjectives as “ridic- 
ulous" and ludicrous. To have adopted such a 
procedure might have been clever but hardly 
equitable or rational and would have repre- 
sented, in my judgment, the real “disservice.” 

JAMES L, BUGG, JR. 
Old Dominion University 


The following letters have been received in 
connection with the publication of Jacques 
Barzun's article, “History: The Muse and Her 
Doctors)” AHR, 77 (1972): 36-64. 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


Jacques Barzun's article does scant justice to 
recent developments in the field of psychohis- 
tory. Although he expresses solicitude for the 
methodological problems of psychohistory, he 
sheds very little light on this important subject. 
He has consulted the wrong sources. How he 
could consider David Donald, Stanley Elkins, 
and Harry Barnard psychohistorians is beyond 
my understanding. "Their work neither reflects 
the methodology of psychohistory nor the 
progress that has been made in this discipline 
over the past few years. In order to understand 
the nature of psychohistory one must read, for 
example, the contributions of Peter Loewen- 
berg, Robert G. L. Waite, John Demos, and 
Fred Weinstein. Contrary to Mr. Barzun's in- 
troductory remarks (pp. 36-39), psychohistory 
is a new discipline. While it is true that many 
methodological issues remain unresolved, his 
assertion that no "methodological procedure" is 
apparent in psychohistory is without founda- 
tion. Such an assertion rests on a cursory, se- 
lective, and jaundiced appraisal of the available 
literature. 

Barzun maintains that the "technical jargon 
[of psychohistory] does not add to understand- 
ing" (p. 63). He contends that psychohistory 
merely restates in technical language what his- 
torians have always known. This objection is 
invalid. Concepts such as sublimation, reac- 
tion-formation, identification, the self, charac- 
ter defense, etc., have specialized meanings that 
incorporate new insights into personality func- 
tioning. It is time for historians to understand 
this. 

Even though Barzun does raise some funda- 
mental questions concerning  psychohistory, 
problems related to the historian's choice of 
psychological theory, and his selection and 
evaluation of evidence, Barzun's treatment of 
these issues is fragmentary, superficial, and ob- 
scurantist. If we are to strive for simplicity, sta- 
bility, and consensus in the writing of history, 
as Barzun suggests that we should, then we nec- 
essarily lose sight of important dimensions of 
human life that cannot be encompassed within 
this innocent philosophy of history. Instead of 
writing for a book-of-the-month-club audience, 
we should strive to communicate our insights, 
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in their full complexity, to whomever will lis-. 


ten. Life is full of ambivalence, complexity, 
and irresolution; unless we come to grips with 
this reality we fail in our essential task as histo- 
rians. 
JOHN J. FITZPATRICK 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


TO THE EDITOR: 


My long-standing concern with the bearings of 
modern psychology on the treatment of histori- 
cal subjects led me to read Mr. Barzun’s 
lengthy analysis twice over and with considera- 
ble care. Yet I am still not clear as to the cause 
or causes of the author’s unhappiness. His 
objective seems to be to deflate the notion of 
"psycho-history." He does not like the term. 
Neither do I. More important, he denounces 
all efforts to establish it as “a new discipline,” 
a “new genre.” He ridicules the effort to apply 
“new methods rejuvenating history” and “to 
create new fields by using new methods.” He 
obviously considers me the prime mover in this 
nefarious enterprise, despite the fact that I 
never contemplated any such effort. On the 
contrary, I would deplore any further fragmen- 
tation of history, and I have long preached the 
need for greater synthesis. I cannot, of course, 
speak for the many scholars, mostly younger 
men and women, who are now taking an active 
interest in the application of modern psycho- 
logical concepts to the elucidation of historical 
characters and situations, that is, in “psycho- 
history.” But I do not recall having ever heard 
any of them advance such extravagant notions 
as Mr. Barzun attributes to them. 

Mr. Barzun, while constantly talking about 
“history,” actually devotes most of his essay to 
biography, a form of literature in which, as we 
all know, the usefulness of the psychological 
approach has long since been recognized and 
demonstrated. His attention to really historical 
problems is almost completely confined to the 
modest attempt I made, some fifteen years ago, 
to determine the possible psychological and 
spiritual impact of a major human catastrophe 
such as the Black Death of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He quickly comes to the startling conclu- 
sion that all I had to say had long been known 
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and that the use of psychoanalytic concepts 
amounted to little more than the substitution 
of a newfangled terminology for good old Eng- 
lish words. Had I only known how easy the so- 
lution of the problem was, I would certainly 
have appealed to Mr. Barzun for help before 
spending time and effort on it. It may interest 
Mr. Barzun to know, if he is not already aware 
of it, that European scholars are still wrestling 
with such questions as that of the influence of 
the Black Death on the development of reli- 
gious dissent and protest through Wyclif and 
Hus to Luther and the Reformation. 

Mr. Barzun underlines and emphasizes what 
most of us have known for a long time, namely 
that from the beginnings of historiography 
among the Greeks to the present day there 
have been men with a keen intuitive under- 
standing of the strengths and weaknesses of 
human nature. He makes great play with the 
fact that a major historian such as Karl Lam- 
precht urged in the early years of the century 
that more attention should be paid to psychol- 
ogy by historians. He might well have added 
that Eduard Bernheim, in his great Lehrbuch 
der historischen Methode (8th ed., 1908), dis- 
cussed the importance of the psychological fac- 
tor in history at considerable length. 

These men, naturally, were talking in terms 
of the psychology of their day. They knew 
nothing of the Freudian doctrine and the var- 
iants that derived from it, that is, nothing of 
the theories that have revealed much of the un- 
conscious and irrational forces of history. Mr. 
Barzun objects to the fact that the “psycho-his- 
torians" tend to put all their eggs into the 
Freudian basket, although I made a point in 
my address that historians need have no com- 
mitment to any particular brand of history, 
but should use whatever promised to help 
them in solving their problems. If the Freud- 
ian doctrine is still preferred, it is chiefly be- 
cause it alone provides a coherent theory of 
personality development. It does not advance 
formulas or attempt conclusions, but it tries to 
show the wide variety of unconsciously deter- 
mined reactions to external events and the 
many defense mechanisms to which human na- 
ture resorts. 

It is generally recognized, I think, that over 
the past decades psychoanalysis has influenced 
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profoundly not only psychiatry, but the entire 
field of the arts and many of the social sciences, 
notably anthropology. In short, it has forced a 
revision of traditional views of man and so- 
ciety. The historians alone, among the social 
scientists, have until recently been loath to 
take into account unconscious and irrational 


forces. Many now recognize that the applica- 


tion of psychoanalytic (or related) concepts 
may throw light not only on individuals of his- 
torical importance, but on major mass move- 
ments and changing attitudes. Admittedly all 
these efforts are only in the beginning; admit- 
tedly they: bristle with difficulties; admittedly 
they have as yet produced no resounding suc- 
cess. There is no question here of establishing 
a new discipline but simply of exploring a new 
approach to problems, many of which have 
long puzzled the historian. After all, there is no 
reason why, where the sources and the evidence 
permit, the student should not weigh the psy- 
chological as well as the economic, military, re- 
ligious, or other components of a historical 
problem. It is regrettable, to put it mildly, that 
a scholar of Mr. Barzun's standing should de- 
vote a long essay to the effort to disparage the 
experiment and that he should becloud the 
issue by constantly confusing biography and 
history. 

"The most baffling part of Mr. Barzun's essay 
comes in the concluding paragraphs, where he 
seems to be prepared to eat his own words. “I 
would close," he writes, "by suggesting that.no 
one should prejudge the results of psycho-his- 
tory and its siblings. Nothing I have said or 
implied about them is such a prejudgment or 
goes to the matter of the potential usefulness 
of their projected gains." If tbese are indeed 
Mr. Barzun's real sentiments, the reader is enti- 
tled to ask why it was necessary to plow 
through twenty-eight pages of platitudes, insin- 
uations, and charges. However, if Mr. Barzun 
is prepared to reverse himself, I for one will 
raise no objection. 

WILLIAM L. LANGER 
Harvard, University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It is difficult to reason with those, like Profes- 
sor Barzun, who presume to tell the rest of the 
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profession what is and what is not history. I 
will limit myself to two questions. 

William James was a profound observer of 
human phenomena, including religious experi- 
ence, habit, and many others. However, to tell 
us, as Barzun does, that James's work of 1890, 
Principles of Psychology, is "the classic of psy- 
chology perhaps most useful to the historian 
and biographer" (p. 51 n.31), is quite another . 
matter. Are we to infer that all that has been 
developed in the clinical practice and theory of 
psychology in the last eight decades is of less 
value to the modern historian than the work of 
James? This may be so for Barzun, but it is not 
so for many of us who wish to live in the twen- 
tieth century. Novelty is certainly no criterion 
of value. It is equally faddish to cling only to 
the "classics." Some new things have been 
learned in human psychology since 1890, in- 
cluding of course the insights of Sigmund 
Freud, who developed the initial theories of 
psychoanalysis from 1895 to 1899, theories that 
William James treated with respect. “The fu- 
ture of psychology belongs to your work” 
James told Ernest Jones in ıgog (Ernest Jones, 
The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, vol. 2: 
Years of Maturity, 2901-1919 [New York, 
1955], 57). Much has developed in both clinical 
technique and theory since those early decades. 
Historians are obviously free to neglect these 
developments. But I wonder whether Barzun 
would also use the anthropology or the linguis- 
tics of 1890 as his research models? Or, more to 
the point, would he select for his family a sur- 
gecn, a pediatrician, or a gynecologist whose 
thought had not developed in eighty-two years? 

Barzun concludes his essay with the injunc- 
tion, with which I concur, that "histories and 
biographies should always be rewritten. Each 
viewer remakes a past in keeping with his pow- 
ers of search and vision, whose defects readily 
disclose themselves in his work" (p. 61). If this 
is so for history, why does Barzun not allow for 
the same relativism and evolution in psychol- 
ogy? Just as we are now in a different world, 
with its own psychological and historical 
perspectives, than were the men and women of 
1890, so those who write history and psychol- 
ogy in the year 2050 will have their own posi- 
tion in history and accompanying unique 
perspectives on it. They will also have other 
psychological theories than we do. We cannot 
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know what kinds of synthetic history they will 
write. Why then is Barzun so concerned with 
the “permanence” of history and the “vogue” 
of psychology? The nature of both science and 
history is that the researcher commits himself 
to what appears to be the most probable hy- 
pothesis at the time. The test is whether the 
theory indeed leads him to new relationships 
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and data. If it does—and not even Barzun will 
deny that depth psychology has illuminated in- 
stitutional life and personal biography with 
new richness, complexity, and insight—can one 
reasonably ask for more? 
PETER LOEWENBERG 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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GERAINT N. D. Evans, associate professor of 
history at Richmond College of the City Uni- 
versity of New York, died in an automobile 
accident on December 29, 1971, near Laguna 
Beach, California. Only thirty-six years old at 
the time of his death, Evans had already com- 
piled a remarkable record as a student of the 
old British Empire and in the process had be- 
come a striking symbol of Anglo-American 
scholarship. 

Born in Wales, educated at Trinity College, 
London, and at Cambridge University (B.A., 
M.A.), Geraint Evans early developed an inter- 
est in the history of North America and thus 
came to the United States to further his studies 
under Lawrence Henry Gipson at Lehigh 
(M.A.) and under Robin W. Winks at Yale, 
where he earned his third master's degree and 
his Ph.D. In the course of his studies he held 
fellowships from Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. His teaching career proved 
equally Anglo-American: Malvern College in 
England, McGill University in Canada, and 
Lafayette College, Southern Illinois University, 
Chapman College, and Richmond College in 
this country—thus spanning the nation from 
coast to coast, At each campus his restless en- 
thusiasm, exacting standards, and uncompro- 
mising candor awed his students and colleagues 
but also earned their respect and in most cases 
their affection, In his first and only year at 
Southern Illinois the senior class voted him 
one of three outstanding teachers. At Chapman 
College in California, where he served as visit- 
ing professor in 1970-71, Evans so impressed 
his fellow historians that they sought to keep 
him as a permanent member of the staff. At 
Richmond College, his longest and last post, 
Evans specialized in American colonial and 


revolutionary history and American Studies, 
served as deputy chairman of the division of so- 
cial sciences, and was elected the first secretary 
of the college faculty. He also found time to 
participate in innumerable professional organi- 
zations, including the Canadian Association for 
American Studies (president, 1964-66), the 
American Studies Association (he was president 
of the New York City branch from 1969 to 
1970), and the Columbia University Seminar 
on Early American History and Culture. He 
published several books and articles, perhaps 
the most significant being Uncommon Obdu- 
rate: The Public Gareers of J. F. W. DesBarres 
(1969). He had recently begun work on a history 
of Canada, to be aimed at American readers, 
and an edition of a newly uncovered diary of 
an American loyalist. 

With the death of Geraint Evans the profes- 
sion lost an accomplished scholar, an inspiring 
teacher, a warm friend, and a young man of 
awesome energy. 

ALDEN T. VAUGHAN 
Columbia University 


GUSTAVE EDMUND VON GRUNEBAUM, professor of 
Near Eastern history and director of the UCLA 
Near Eastern Center, died in Los Angeles on 
February 27, 1972, after a two-month illness. 
The wide-ranging interests, accomplishments, 
and intelligence of Professor von Grunebaum 
were matched by his human sympathy and 
understanding, and his departure leaves a gap 
that is impossible to fill. 

Professor von Grunebaum was born in Vi- 
enna on September i, 1909. He received his 
doctorate with honors from the University of 
Vienna in 1931, and then did postdoctoral 
work at the University of Berlin. To a child- 
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hood mastery of English and French he later 
added a command of Italian, Spanish, Latin, 
Greek, and classical culture, and a university- 
acquired knowledge of the Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and other Near Eastern languages 
and cultures. To his linguistic and literary 
knowledge he joined a broad understanding of 
human society that encompassed many of the 
usual academic disciplines, including history, 
anthropology, philosophy, and religion. The 
originality of his mind combined with indefat- 
igable scholarship and an almost photographic 
memory to lay the foundation for an outstand- 
ing series of scholarly books and articles. His 
scholarly production was equaled by his teach- 
ing excellence, his human wit and warmth, and 
his unparalleled abilities as an organizer and 
administrator. 

Professor von Grunebaum's first book, on 
early Arabic poetry, was published in German 
in 1937. Leaving Vienna when the Nazis came 
in 1938 he taught at the Asia Institute in New 
York as assistant professor from 1988 to 1942 
and as chairman cf the department of Arabic 
in 1942-43. From there he went to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he served as assistant 
professor of Arabic (1943-46), associate profes. 
sor (1946-49), and professor (1949-57). He 
came to UCLA as professor of history and 
director of the newly-formed Near Eastern 
Center in the fall of 1957. 

At UCLA Professor von Grunebaum carried 
out a multifaceted activity that was the envy of 
his colleagues. With the encouragement of the 
UCLA administration he built up a large Near 
Eastern Center that soon came to rank among 
the very best in the world. With his wide read- 
ing and frequent far-flung travels he came to 
meet or know about talented individuals in all 
parts of the world and in all stages of their ca- 
reers. Free of prejudices regarding nationality, 
intellectual approach, university origin, or sex, 
he was able to recommend to the various de- 
partments that ultimately made employment 
decisions a multitelented group of individuals, 
the vast majority of whom came to and stayed 
at UCLA. For the UCLA history department 
he was also able to discover scholars of various 
nationalities outside the Near Eastern field, 
and his presence helped attract noted scholars 
to the department. 

To the UCLA Near Eastern Center Professor 
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von Grunebaum was able to bring visiting pro- 
fessors and lecturers of distinction and an in- 
creasing number of talented students, both 
groups coming from many lands. Always ready 
to listen to the problems and advice of others 
he could reserve final decisions to himself, con- 
fident of the general validity of his own judg- 
ments. He created a center free of factions and 
personal animosities and characterized by a 
spirit of mutual cooperation, friendship, and 
respect. He sponsored a series of international 
conferences and created the Levi Della Vida 
Conference and award in Islamic Studies given 
biannually at UCLA, the papers of which he 
also edited (1970, 1971). 

After a full day at the university, promptly 
answering a voluminous correspondence, teach- 
ing, seeing students and colleagues, and doing 
more than his share of committee work, Profes- 
sor von Grunebaum turned at night and on 
weekends to the scholarly production that 
never let up in quantity or quality. Having al- 
ready written Medieval Islam (1946), Islam 
(1955), and several other books before coming 
to UCLA, he went on to write Modern Islam 
(1962), Classical Islam (1970), and others after 
arriving here. Taking a total cultural approach 
to the civilization of medieval and modern 
Islam he was able to elucidate the interaction 
of various elements in Islamic society and to 
compare them with classical antiquity, medie- 
val Byzantium and Europe, and the modern 
West. Always full of original ideas, his books, 
like his knowledge, transcend the usual aca- 
demic disciplines and fall into no easily defina- 
ble categories. While centering on his lifelong 
interest in medieval Islamic civilization, his 
writings sometimes ranged far afield into such 
topics as African literature and, in his last 
years, the history of the human imagination, 
on which he was organizing a conference in 
1972. He was especially the master of the short 
idea-centered essay, and many of his books con- 
sist of such interrelated essays. In his last years, 
on the other hand, he was working on a full- 
scale survey of Islam as a religion. His works 
reflect his knowledge of all the subfields of Is- 
lamic studies and his rich imagination. Several 
of his books have been translated into various 
languages, and his scholarly reputation is 
worldwide. In addition to his own books and 
articles he edited a series of books based pri- 
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marily on the multidisciplinary international 
conferences he sponsored, of which Unity and 
Variety in Muslim Civilization (1955) and The 
Dream and: Human. Societies (1966) may be 
mentioned as representative examples. 

Serving on the boards of numerous national 
and international organizations and journals, 
he was president of the American Research 
Center in Egypt since 1966, editor in chief of 
the Bibliothek des Morgenlandes (Switzerland), 
and coeditor of Studia Islamica since 1971. His 
academic honors, like his other activities, are 
too numerous to mention here, where it will 
only be noted that he was a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a 
member of the American Philosophical Society. 
He was Faculty Research Lecturer at UCLA, 
and he received honorary doctorates from the 
University of Frankfurt and Hebrew Union 
College as well as being elected to the Institut 
d'Egypte in Cairo. He was also one of the few 
non-Italian fellows of the Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei. 

In personal relationships, after an initial shy- 
ness and reserve, he showed himself to be warm 
and friendly, ever willing to listen to personal 
or academic problems and to offer sympathy 
and advice. His sparkling wit and humor sur- 
faced in the most casual, as well as the most se- 
rious, conversation, but was rarely exercised at 
the expense of others, however distant they 
might be. He liked to keep his own counsel 
about his personal and academic plans and ac- 
tivities and to make his own decisions, but he 
sought out and carefully considered the advice 
of those whose opinions he respected. 

He was able to turn his full attention from 
one activity to another, from a complex and 
tiring international trip to a minor problem, 
from administration to teaching and scholar- 
ship, and from serious affairs to light banter, 
without missing a beat. Very rarely manifesting 
worry or anger, he scarcelv discussed his own 
problems or achievements, while reacting with 
support and interest to those of others. An un- 
failingly interesting conversationalist and lec- 
turer, his talk ranged from the mundane and 
particular to the most esoteric and abstract of 
subjects. 

Professor von Grunebaum leaves behind his 
devoted and extraordinary wife Giselle, his two 
daughters, Claudia and Tessa, and his grieving 
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students and colleagues both at UCLA and 
throughout the scholarly world. He was a man 
of genius, warmth, optimism, multifaceted tal- 
ents, indefatigable energy, and unparalleled 
achievements. 
NIKKI R. KEDDIE 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


ALBERT DENNIS KIRWAN, scholar, university ad- 
ministrator, and former football coach, died 
suddenly on November 30, 1971. He was born 
in Louisville, Kentucky, on December 22, 1904, 
attended the public schools of that city, and in 
1926 received the bachelor's degree at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, where he was a star foot- 
ball player. Returning to Louisville as a teacher 
and a coach, he attained such outstanding suc- 
cess in the latter capacity that he was made 
head football coach at the University of Ken- 
tucky in 1988, a position he held for a half- 
dozen years. 

An invitation, during World War II, to 
teach part tíme in the department of history of 
the University of Kentucky led him to a deci- 
sion to abandon his career as coach and com- 
mit himself to historical scholarship. After re- 
ceiving his M.A. in 1945 at the University of 
Louisville and his Ph.D. at Duke University in 
1947, he returned once again to the University 
of Kentucky as associate professor of history 
and dean of men. Two years later he became 
dean of students, a position he held until 1955, 
when he resigned in order to devote full time 
to history. 

His first book, Revolt of the Rednecks, had 
been published in 1951, and now, freed from 
administrative duties, he plunged enthusiasti- 
cally into research and teaching. He edited two 
volumes, Johnny Green of the Orphan Brigade 
(1956) and The Confederacy (1959), while he 
worked on his prize-winning biography, John 
J. Crittenden: The Struggle for the Union 
(1962). 

His reputation as a scholar and an adminis- 
trator made him a logical choice for the posi- 
tion of dean of the graduate school, a position 
to which he was appointed in 1960. For six 
bighly successful years he presided over the 
most marked period of improvement in quality 
and expansion of programs, enrollment, and 
support that has been known in graduate edu- 
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cation at the University of Kentucky, His re- 
turn to full-time teaching in 1966 was short 
lived, for in 1968 he agreed to become acting 
president of the university. His administrative 
ability, his good judgment, his calmness, and 
his solid reputation for fairness were never 
more needed than during the months he filled 
this office, months when the institution was the 
subject of attack from within and without. In 
1969, when a president was chosen and the act- 
ing presidency came to an end, the board of 
trustees paid tribute to Dr. Kirwan by desig- 
nating him, retroactively, as the seventh presi- 
dent of the university. 

Once again in the history department Dr. 
Kirwan looked forward to devoting the remain- 
der of his active life to scholarship and teach- 
ing. He had published, with Thomas D. Clark, 
The South Since Appomatox (1967), and in the 
following year he was editor of The Civiliza- 
tion of the Old South: Excerpts from the Writ- 
ings of Clement Eaton. His last writing to ap- 
pear in print is a section on the Civil War in 
Kentucky: A Pictorial History (1971), edited by 
J. Winston Coleman, Jr. At the time of his 
death Professor Kirwan had completed re- 
search for a biography of Henry Clay. 

No mere listing of publications and posi- 
tions can reveal the services Professor Kirwan 
rendered to his profession and to his univer- 
sity, community, and state. He was the recipi- 
ent of numerous honors and awards, including 
a Guggenbeim fellowship, 1960-61; a Ful- 
bright lectureship at the University of Vienna, 
1966-67; and the Charles S. Sydnor Prize of the 
Southern Historical Association for his biogra- 
phy of Crittenden. On his own campus he won 
an alumni award for teaching and another for 
research, he was elected Hallam Professor of 
History (1967-69), and he was chosen by his 
colleagues in the College of Arts and Sciences 
as Distinguished Professor for the academic 
year 1967-68. 

He was a diligent scholar, a gifted teacher, a 
wise administrator, and a considerate friend. 
AU who knew him will long recall his warm 
personality, his kindness, and his deep enjoy- 
ment of life. 

To perpetuate his memory, the Albert D. 
Kirwan Memorial Fund has been established 
at the University of Kentucky under the care 
of the University Development Office. A deci- 
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sion as to the nature of the memorial has not 
yet been reached. 
JAMES F. HOPKINS 
University of Kentucky 


Macy J. MarcoLIs, the coordinator of research 
services at the Boston Public Library, died sud- 
denly on January 28, 1972, at the age of forty. 
A graduate of Boston University, from which 
he also received a master's degree in 1952, Mr. 
Margolis served in the United States Army as a 
Russian language specialist from 1952 to 1955. 
He then returned to the Boston Public Li- 
brary, where he had begun working as a page 
in 1945. Mr. Margolis combined his career in 
the library's history department with advanced 
study, receiving a master's degree in library sci- 
ence from Simmons College in 1959. In 1967 he 
was promoted to the position of coordinator of 
research services, a position in which he gave 
invaluable service in plans being made for the 
development and strengthening of the collec- 
tions of the research library services. Mr. Mar- 
golis is survived by his wife Esther and their 
three sons. 


Rosert L. MELKA died in a fishing accident on 
Lake Michigan on December 29, 1971. Dr. 
Melka was born in Chicago on July 1, 1982, 
and spent his early years in Minnesota. He pur- 
sued a deep interest in history and diplomacy 
with training at the College of St. Thomas, the 
Université de Grenoble, and Georgetown Uni- 
versity. He received his M.A. from the latter in 
1958. Dr. Melka interrupted his studies to serve 
with the U.S. Army in Germany. He returned 
to the United States to continue his academic 
career at the University of Minnesota, where 
he earned the Ph.D. degree in 1966. Dr. Melka 
taught at Wisconsin State University, Oshkosh, 
from 1965 to 1970. He joined the department 
of history at Hope College in September 1970. 
He had only begun to publish his extensive re- 
search on World War II at the time of his 
death. 

The editors of Societas have established a na- 
tional award in Dr. Melka's name. The depart- 
ment of history of Hope College has created a 
Robert L. Melka Memorial Fund. 


Henry BAMFORD Parkes died in New York on 
January 7, 1972, after a protracted illness. A 
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few months earlier he had retired from New 
York University, where he had been on the fac- 
ulty since 1930. Born in Sheffield, England, on 
November 13, 1904, the son of a Methodist min- 
ister, Parkes attended Oxford on a scholarship 
and received his B.A. in 1927. In that year he 
came to the United States, where he completed 
his Ph.D. at the University of Michigan in 
1929. His dissertation on Jonathan Edwards, 
published in 1930, testified to an interest in in- 
tellectual history and the special qualities of 
American evolution that would occupy him for 
the rest of his life. 

Parkes's second major publication, however, 
represented something of a diversion. An op- 
portunity to visit Mexico at a time when he 
was deeply interested in radicalism resulted in 
A History of Mexico (1938), which, despite crit- 
icisms for its leftist tone, was praised for its 
readability and accuracy. Although it has been 
revised only slightly, it remains the most satis- 
factory popular history of Mexico in English. 

Marxism, an Autopsy (1989) signified for 
Parkes a partial renunciation of radical solu- 
tions as he offered a realistic appraisal of Marx 
that was regarded as seminal and distinctive. A 
textbook, Recent America (1941), received com- 
pliments for its soundness and its mordant and 
witty style. 

In The American Experience (1947) Parkes 
emphasized the agrarian tradition as fostering 
freedom and equality, in contrast to the de- 
grading effects of industrialization. A few histo- 
rians who disagreed with his thesis acknowl- 
edged that his views were often original and 
penetrating. David M. Potter praised the 1955 
revision as an outstanding interpretive work by 
a richly informed mind, a trenchant and most 
important book. Parkes's textbook, T'he United 
States of America (1958), was comprehensive 
but also primarily interpretive, favoring the 
Democrats, and it was widely used. Reinhold 
Niebuhr described it as “a masterpiece of schol- 
arship and wisdom." 

Always reaching for new meanings, Parkes 
turned to the history of Western thought and 
culture. Two books of his projected series, 
Gods and Men (1959) and The Divine Order 
(1969), became best sellers. His third volume 
on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was not completed at the time he was stricken. 
Parkes stressed the connection between free- 
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dom and creativity and the social significance 
of art. He held that mankind was happiest 
while developing and accepting myths or ideol- 
ogies, and that it suffered chaos, war, and tyr- 
anny when consensus was undermined. His in- 
terpretations, bold but not smug, rested on 
enormous learning, and his style, alwavs lively, 
was at its most stimulating in these final works. 
Henry Parkes was always a popular teacher 
at New York University, whether he presented 
intellectual history, United States foreign pol- 
icy, or the development of Latin America. He 
enjoyed lecturing to huge classes. After Parkin- 
son's disease weakened his voice he offered only 
seminars. Here he also excelled, with his gentle 
and probing manner drawing the best out of 
his students. In the last course he gave the stu- 
dents accorded him in an evaluation the high- 
est rating. A speed reader of prodigious skill, 
he supervised countless theses, caring little for 
pedantry but demanding that the writers show 
a grasp of the larger implications of their top- 
ics. He was exacting and yet infinitely patient. 
As author of numerous articles, often on top- 
ical subjects, visiting lecturer in various institu- 
tions, and editor of a formidable list of books, 
Parkes also exerted wide influence. Among his 
achievements was his founding and direction 
of the American Civilization Program at New 
York University, in which he united his histori- 
cal and literary interests. A deceptively casual 
administrator with an offhand manner who 
threw out his files at the end of the year, he 
nonetheless provided the essentials of his re- 
sponsibility: a sound curriculum, high stand- 
ards, rigorous examination, and placement. A 
shy and immensely attractive personality, he 
leaves many grateful friends and an impressive 
legacy as a historian. 
JOHN EDWIN FAGG 
New York University 


RAYMOND DE Roover, professor of history at 
Brooklyn College and the Graduate Center of 
the City University of New York, suffered a 
fatal cerebral hemorrhage at his home in 
Brooklyn on Tuesday morning, March 14, 
1972. His sudden death brought to a prema- 
ture close a career of outstanding merit in his 
chosen fields of economic history. He had con- 
cerned himself largely with the history of 
money, banking, and price controls, and with 
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industrial, commercial, and business enter- 
prises and organizations, which he had care- 
fully traced back to their medieval develop- 
ment. 

De Roover was born on August 28, 1904, in 
Antwerp, Belgium, where he completed his 
early training at the École Supérieure de Com- 
merce. He came to the United States and con- 
tinued his studies at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration 


- “and at the University of Chicago, where he re- 


ceived his Ph.D. in 1943. He began his teaching 
career at Wells College and later went on to Il- 
linois College and Boston College. He held vis- 
iting professorsbips at Oberlin College and the 
University of California at Berkeley. In 1961 
he came to Brooklyn as professor of history 
both in the college and in the Graduate Center 
of the City University of New York. At tbe lat- 
ter he was in charge of a colloquium in medie- 
val economic history and, at the time of his 
death, was directing several doctoral candi- 
dates. 

Raymond de Roover was an unusually pro- 
ductive scholar. Among his most significant 
works were The Medici Bank (1948), Money, 
Banking, and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges (1948), 
and The Rise and Decline of the Medici 
Bank, 1397-1494 (1908). In addition he con- 
tributed to numerous scholarly journals, books, 
and works of reference in America, Belgium, 
England, and France, and he served as advi- 
sory editor for Studies in Medieval and Renais- 
sance History. He further served locally as pres- 
ident of the Medieval Club of New York and 
he participated in the Columbia University 
Seminars on the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and Legal and Political Thought. He also par- 
ticipated in various international economic 
congresses, the most recent of which were the 
International Economic Congresses held at 
Munich in 1965 and at Leningrad in 1970. 

Throughout the entire span of his academic 
career Raymond de Roover's zealous applica- 
tion to his studies won almost immediate rec- 
ognition and continuing support in the form 
of grants and fellowships. Among these were a 
Fulbright fellowship and fellowships and 
grants from the Belgian Fonds National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, the Penrose Fund of the American 
Philosophical Society, the Social Science Re- 
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search Council, the City University of New 
York, and the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities. The prizes and honors 
he received were numerous and varied. Begin- 
ning with the James Bowdoin Graduate Prize 
for his essay on “The Florentine Woolen In- 
dustry” in 1938, he went on to garner the Her- 
bert Baxter Adams Prize awarded by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in 1948 for his 
Medici Bank, the Charles Homer Haskins Gold 
Medal, granted to him in 1950 by the Mediae- 
val Academy of America for bis book Money, 
Banking, and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges, and 
the Robert Troup Paine Prize, given by the 
Harvard University Press, for his Rise and De- 
cline of the Medici Bank, 1397-1494. More- 
over, in fitting tribute to his contributions to 
scholarship he was elected honorary member of 
Phi Beta Kappa by.the Wells College chapter 
and, in 1952, a foreign member of the Royal 
Flemish Academy of Sciences, Letters, -and . 
Fine Arts. In 1969, in what he considered his 
crowning achievement, he was knighted by 
royal decree of H. M. King Baudouin I of Bel- 
gium as Knight-Officer of the Order of the 
Crown. His most recent honor was that of elec- 
tion. in 1970 as Fellow of the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy of America. At every stage of his remark- 
ably successful career Raymond de Roover never 
failed to acknowledge his indebtedness to his 
wife, Florence Edler, a scholar of merit in her 
own right, who survives bim. 

For his colleagues, friends, and students, to 
whom he endeared himself by the contagión of 
his ebullient spirit, his enthusiastic concern for 
scholarly excellence, and his friendly, open, 
and kindly nature, Raymond de Roover's sud- 
den departure leaves a void that cannot soon 
be filled. Yet none of them can say that he is 
not the richer because Raymond de Roover 
was once nearby. 

PEARL KIBRE 
Graduate Genter, 
City University of New York 


When RıcHArn HARRISON SHRYOCK expressed 
the wish nearly fifty years ago to study the his- 
tory of American public health for his doctoral 
dissertation he was told firmly that the subject, 
though interesting, was not "history." When he 
died this winter, the history of medicine was a 
recognized academic discipline with university 
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departments and chairs, a national association, 
two journals, and other evidences of accept- 
ance. In that development none played a larger 
part than he or made more distinguished and 
permanent contributions to both the content 
and the institutions of the subject. f 

Born in Philadelphia on March 29, 1893, 
Shryock attended Philadelphia Central High 
School, the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, 
and the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Education, graduating in 1917. After war serv- 
ice in the Army Medical School he commenced 
graduate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was John Bach McMaster's last as- 
sistant in 1919-20, but it was Edward P. Chey- 
ney who encouraged his interest in the history 
of public health and social aspects of medicine. 


But Shryock was "in" American history, and, . 


instead of public health, he wrote on Georgia 
and the federal union in 1850, for which he re- 
ceived his doctorate in 1924. 

One of the sources. for his dissertation was 
the letters of Dr. Richard D. Arnold of Savan- 
nah. These sustained Shryock's interest in med- 
icine; he edited and published them in 1929 
and in the next few years published several ar- 
ticles on medical history. In 1936 appeared 
The Development of Modern Medicine, a work 
of deep and original scholarship but so uncon- 
ventional that its publisker hazarded only a 
small printing and the American Historical 
Review passed it over. Five years later, how- 
ever, when the book had appeared in a Ger- 
man translation, the Review noticed it. Declar- 
ing it “high time to call attention to this nota- 
ble work,” the reviewer pronounced it “an in- 
valuable contribution to social history, drawing 
together, correlating, and clarifying in masterly 
fashion a complicated and difficult body of ma- 
terial” (AHR, 46 [1940-41]: 605). Most of that 
material was European. In all his subsequent 
writing, most of it on American history, 
Shryock never failed to' set his story against a 
broader, European background. 

Shryock taught at Duke University from 
1925 to 1938 and at Pennsylvania until 1949, 
when he became director of the Institute of the 
History of Medicine at the Johns Hopkins 
University. Retiring in ı958 he returned to 
Philadelphia as professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania and librarian of the American 
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Philosophical Society. In the latter position his 
influence was imaginative and liberating. In 
addition he served on many professional 
boards and committees—the National Histori- 
cal Publications Commission, the National Por- 
trait Gallery Commission, the Institute of 
Early American History, and the History of 
Medicine Study Section of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, among others. He was presi- 
dent of the History of Science Society and the 
American Association for the History of Medi- 
cine, and he received the principal award of 
each. He served as president of both the Ameri- 
can and International Associations of Univer- 
sity Professors. He retired from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1969 and from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in 1965: it gave him 
a quiet pleasure to reflect that he was thrice an 
emeritus—of Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, 
and the Society. 

All the while he was writing steadily. He was 
the author of American Medical Research 
(1947), Cotton Mather, First Significant Figure 
in American Medicine (1953), The Unique In- 
fluence of The Johns Hopkins University on 
American Medicine (1953), Medicine and So- 
ciety in America (1960), as well as of scores of 
articles. The January 1968 issue of the Journal 
of the History of Medicine contains his bibliog- 
raphy to that date. He corrected the proofs of 
“The Medical Reputation of Benjamin Rush: 
Contrasts over Two Centuries” for the Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine (45 [1971]: 507-52) 
shortly before his death, which occurred while 
he was on vacation at Fort Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida, on January 30, 1672. 

As a historian of medicine and science, 
Shryock addressed himself to questions of their 
interrelations with politics, society, and eco- 
nomics. The subtitle of The Development of 
Modern Medicine was An Interpretation of 
the Social and Scientific Factors Involved. 
Knowing more medicine than historians or so- 
ciologists and having better historical training 
than any physician, Shryock saw the past in all 
its variety and complexity, illuminated contem- 
porary problems with historical insights, and 
asked more questions than he answered. Toler- 
ant by nature and skeptical by training, he 
constantly explored and probed. He had 
enough ideas to have founded several 
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“schools,” but he suspected that all schools per- 
petuate half-truths; and, though he had many 
students, he had no “disciples.” 

He used statistics from the days of his earli- 
est research, and in 1960 he organized and con- 
ducted a conference on the history of quantifi- 
cation, He sought the company of sociologists 
and psychologists, and he enriched his own 
work with understandings drawn from their 
disciplines. Though not a “revisionist,” he held 
many unorthodox views: he examined every 
cliché, whether. the influence of the frontier, 
. the flowering. of New England, or the benefits 
of federal union; he could write, for example, 
that "we should guard against the assumption 
that all major outcomes in the American past 
must have been for the best." The quality of 
Shryock's mind and the nature of his contribu- 
tion are perhaps best revealed in the essays col- 
lected and published in Medicine in America 
(1966). 

WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR. 
American Philosophical Society 


DALE ALAN SOMERS (1939-72), associate profes- 
sor of urban history at Georgia State Univer- 
sity, died of cancer in Houston, Texas, on 
March 27. He had begun to make his mark in 
historical scholarship with articles in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, the Journal 
of Popular Culture, and Louisiana History. 
His first book, The Rise of Sports in New Or- 
leans, 1850-1900 (1972), was published on the 
eve of his death. Professor Somers was a very 
popular teacher who enjoyed great respect 
from his colleagues for his personal integrity 
and high standards of scholarship. As president 
of the local chapter of the American Associa- 
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tion of University Professors, he worked fear- 
lessly for faculty rights and was known and ap- 
preciated by the faculty and administration for 
his humor, wit, and forthrightness. Born in 
Galveston, Texas, he attended Southwest 
Texas State College and Trinity University. In 
1966 he received his Ph.D. from Tulane Uni- 
versity. He taught at the University of Ken- 
tucky and East Texas State University before 
joining the faculty at Georgia State University 
in 1968. 


Other members of the association who have 
died recently include: W. W. Bailey of Alexan- 
dria, Virginia; George A. Boyd of Middletown, 
New York; Eugene P. Chase of Hebron, Con- 
necticut; M. D. Condon of Rolling Hills, Cali- 
fornia; M. Contopoulos of Jackson Heights, 
New York; L. Corning, Jr. of San Antonio, 
Texas; J. A. Fiorentino of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; C. Warren Griffiths of Wilmington College 
in Wilmington, Ohio; Colonel Edward P. 
Hamilton of Milton, Massachusetts; E. H. 
Heintzen of Springfield, Illinois; E. S. Hoyt of 
Montreat, North Carolina; Donald R. Mc- 
Veigh of Hyattsville, Maryland; Félix Martt- 
Ibanez of New York, New York; Frank S. 
Meyer of Woodstock, New York; Ludwell L. 
Montague of Ware Neck, Virginia; Robert 
Cornelius Murray, former senior master at the 
Riverdale Country School Riverdale, New 
York; Coen Gallatin Pierson of Illinois State 
University in Normal; Robert G. Ramsay of 
Orange; California; J. H. Rubenstein, an in- 
structor at Kalamazoo Valley Community Col- 
lege in Kalamazoo, Michigan; Cortland V. 
Smith of Louisburg, North Carolina; and F, $. 
Wise of Bolivar, Missouri. 


Association Notes 


Dr. Charlotte Alison Quinn has been appointed special assistant to the AHA’s 
Committee on Women Historians for the year 1972-73. A specialist in African 
history, Dr. Quinn, author of Mandingo Kingdoms of the Senegambia (1972), 
received the Ph.D. from the University of California, Los Angeles, in 1967. In 
her new post Dr. Quinn succeeds Dr. Dorothy Rabin Ross, who has joined the 
department of history at Princeton as assistant professor. 


Mrs. Janet Croly Hayman, assistant editor of the AHA Newsletter for the past 
year, has now been appointed as an assistant editor of the AHR as well. 
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Festschriften and Miscellanies 


These volumes, recently received in the AHR 
office, do not lend themselves readily to unified 
reviews; the contents are therefore listed. Other 
Festschriften and similar volumes that are amen- 
able to reviewing will be found in the review 
section. 


BERLIN, CHARLES, editor. Studies in Jewish Bib- 
liography, History, and Literature in honor of 
I. Edward Kiev. New York; Ktav Publishing 
House, Inc. 1971. Pp. 587. $25.00. 


SALO W. BARON, A Collection of Hebrew-Latin 
Aphorisms by a Christian Hebraist. ABRAHAM 
BERGER, Approaches to Rabbi Nachman and His 
Tales. CHARLES BERLIN, A Sixteenth-Century Hebrew 
Chronicle of the Ottoman Empire: The Seder Eli- 
yahu Zuta of Elijah Capsali and Its Message. 
GEORGE L. BERLIN, The Jewish Labor Committee and 
American Immigration Policy in the 1930's. WILLIAM 
G. BRAUDE, Maimonides' Attitude to Midrash. ARTHUR 
A. CHIEL, Ezra Stiles and the Polish Rabbi. MARTIN 
A. COHEN, The Rebellions during the Reign of 
David: An Inquiry into Social Dynamics in Ancient 
Israel. PHILIP GOODMAN, Jewish Bookplate Literature: 
An Annotated Bibliography. ALFRED GOTTSCHALK, 
Ahad Ha-Am as Biblical Critic—A Profile. v. KAN- 
TOR, translated and annonated by A. A. GREENBAUM, 
Some Notes and Conclusions about the Published 
Totals of the Soviet Census of January 15, 1959. 
JOSEPH GUTMANN, Jewish Ceremonial Art: A Basic 
Bibliography. JACOB KABAKOFF, S. B. Schwarzberg 
(1865-1929) —Hebrew Publisher and Bibliographer. 
NATHAN M. KAGANOFF, Supplement JIE: Judaica 
Americana Printed before 1851. GUIDO KiscH, An 
Innovator of Haggadah Illustration—Cyril Kutlik. 
MOSES MARX, A Bibliography of Hebrew Printing in 
Dyhernfurth, 1689-1718. ISIDORE S. MEYER, The 
Hebrew Exercises of Governor William Bradford. 
MICHAEL A. MEYER, Christian Influence on Early 
German Reform Judaism. LEON NEMOY, Studies in 
the History of the Early Karaite Liturgy: The 
Liturgy of Al-Qirgisäni. JACOB NEUSNER, Some 
Early "Traditions concerning Yohanan ben Zakkai. 
SHLOMO NOBLE, The Jewish Woman in Medieval 


Martyrology. HERBERT PARZEN, Observations on Mai- 
monides' Guide for the Perplexed. MOSHE PERLMANN, 
“Talmudic Human Sacrifices”: Egypt 1890. MOSHE 
PELLI, The Methodology Employed by the Hebrew 
Reformers in the First Reform Temple Controversy 
(1818-1819). ISAAC RABINOWITZ, A Rectification of 
the Date of Judah Messer Leon’s Death. NAHUM M. 
SARNA, The Order of the Books. A. SCHEIBER, Biblio- 
graphisches aus der Genisa. MENAHEM SCHMELZER, 
Rashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch and on the 
Five Scrolls, Venice, Bomberg, 1538. EISIG SILBER- 
SCHLAG, Contemporary Hebrew Literature: Source 
of Untapped Values. FRANK TALMAGE, David Kimhi 
and the Rationalist Tradition II: Literary Sources. 
CARL HERMANN VOSS, Letters from Stephen S. Wise 
to a friend and Colleague: Morton Mayer Berman, 
MYRON M. WEINSTEIN, A Putative Ceylon Rite. THEO- 
DORE WIENER, compiler, Addenda to Yaari's Bibliog- 
raphy of the Passover Haggadah from the Library 
of Congress Hebraica Collection. YOSEF HAYIM 
YERUSHALMI, Privilegos del Poderozo Rey Karlo 
(1740) A Neapolitan Call for the.Return of the 
Jews, and Its Ladino Translation. HERBERT C. ZAFREN, 
Dyhernfurth and Shabtai Bass A Typographic 
Profile. FRANK ZIMMERMANN, A Suggested Source for 
Some of the Substitute Names for YHWH. 


JÚRGENSEN, KURT, and HANSEN, REIMER, editors. 
Historisch-politische Streiflichter: Geschichtliche 
Beiträge zur Gegenwart. Preface by KARL DIET- 
RICH ERDMANN. Neumünster: Karl Wachholtz 
Verlag. 1971. Pp. 295. DM 29.80. 


Einleitung: KURT JÜRGENSEN and REIMER HANSEN. 


Zur Ideen- und  Verfassungsgeschichte: TILMAN 
Koors, Gehorsam und Widerstandsrecht in der 
Theologie des orthodoxen Luthertums. KURT JÜR- 
GENSEN, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des belgischen 
Königreiches: Lamennais und Belgien. HANS PETER 
MENSING, Die Entwicklung der schwedischen Sozial- 
politik im ausgehenden 19. Jahrhundert. DIETER 
pusr, Die ersten Flensburger Kommunalwahlen auf 
der Grundlage des “Normativs” von 1833. GERTRUD 
June, Das schleswig-holsteinische Kommunalwahl- 
recht 1867-1914. 
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Zur Geschichte der Partein und Verbände: HEINZ 
JOSEF VARAIN, Zur Geschichte und Theorie der 
Interessenverbände. GERHARD BEIER, Gruppenspezi- 
fische Sozialgeschichte am Beispiel der Buchdrucker- 
gewerkschaft. GERD SCHWIEGER, Der “Verrat” der 
deutschen Sozialdemokratie: Überlegungen zur 
Kriegspolitik der SPD im Ersten Weltkrieg. ERASMUS 
jonas, Brüning und die Konservativen, 


Zur innen- und aussenpolitischen Entwicklung in 
der Zeit der Weltkriege: ERICH-WOLFGANG HUBRICH, 
Zur amerikanischen Intervention in Europa 1914- 
1919: Aussenminister Robert Lansing und Präsident 
Woodrow Wilson im Spiegel der Lansing Papers. 
HELMUT GRIESER, Die Rapallo-Politik in sowjetischer 
Sicht: Zur Beurteilung der deutschen Aussenpolitik 
1922-1932 in der zeitgenössischen sowjetischen 
Presse. JÜRGEN BLUNCK, Der Gedanke der Grossen 
Koalition in den Jahren 1923-1928. KARL-HEINZ 
HARBECK, Zur Geschichte der “Zeitschrift für Geo- 
politik” 1924-1944. HANS-JÜRGEN KRÜGER, Zum 
Verhältnis von Faschismus und Stündestaat. JENS 
PETERSEN, Italien in der aussenpolitischen Konzep- 
tion Hitlers. KARL-HEINZ MINUTH, Britische Balkan- 
strategie 1942/43: Betrachtungen zu Churchills 
“The Second World War." REIMER HANSEN, Die 
deutsche Kapitulation 1945. 


Festschriften and Miscellanies 


Zur afro-asiatischen Geschichte: ERNST KOHL, Die 
christlichen Kirchen und die Rassenfrage in Süd- 
afrika. JOHANNES H. VOIGT, Nationalismus in der 
indischen Geschichtsschreibung. BERNHARD DAHM, 
Werdegang und politische Ideen Sukarnos. 


Papers Presented at the Second Annual New 
Jersey History Symposium Held December 5, 
1970 at the State Museum, Trenton under the 
Auspices of the New Jersey Historical Com- 
mission. Newark, N. J.: The New Jersey His- 
torical Society. 1971. Pp. 80. $3.00. 


Political Party Systems of New Jersey in the Early 
National Period: CARL E. PRINCE, The Leadership of 
New Jersey's First Party System. HERBERT ERSHKO- 
wrrz, The Origins of the Whig and Democratic 
Parties in New Jersey, 1820-1827. JAMES M. BANNER, 
JR., Comments. 


The Historical Geography of New Jersey: PETER 0. 
WACKER, New Jersey’s Cultural Landscape before 
1800. THEODORE W. KURY, Iron as a Factor in New 
Jersey Settlement. A. PHILIP MUNTZ, Comments. 





Other Books Received 





Books listed were received by the AHR between 
February 1 and May 1, 1972. Books that will be 
reviewed are not listed, but listing does not pre- 
clude subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


ARBORE, VIRGIL, et al. Atlas istoric. Ed. by VASILICA 
NEAGU. Bucharest: Editura Didacticá si Pedagogicä. 


1971. Pp. 197. 


BEN-SASSON, H. H., and ETTINGER, S$. (eds.). Jewish So- 
ciety through the Ages. New York: Schocken Books. 
1971. Pp. 352. $12.50. 


BESTERMAN, THEODORE. History and Geography: A 
Bibliography of Bibliographies. In 4 vols. The 
Besterman World Bibliographies. Totowa, N. J.: 
Rowman and Littlefield. 1972. Pp. 408; 409-802; 
803-1196; 1197-1587. $60.00 the set. 


BLACK, C, E., and HELMREICH, E. C. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Europe: A History. 4th ed.; New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. xxiv, 1008, xxviii. $15.95. 


BOULDING, KENNETH E,, and MUKERJEE, TAPAN (eds.). 
Economic Imperialism: A Book of Readings. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1972. Pp. 
xviii, 338. $10.00. 


BRIGGS, ROBIN. The Scientific Revolution. of the 
Seventeenth Century. Seminar Studies in History. 
New York: Harper and Row. 1969. Pp. x, 121. $2.95. 


CARDWELL, D. S. L. Turning Points in Western 
Techonology: A Study of Technology, Science and 
History. New York: Science History Publications, 
1972. Pp. xi, 244. Cloth $10.50, paper $5.00. 


CHEIN, ISIDOR. T'he Science of Behavior and the 
Image of Man. New York: Basic Books. 1972. Pp. 
xii, 347. $12.50. 


CLAYTON, G. D. Britain and the Eastern Question: 
Missolonghi to Gallipoli. The London History 
Studies, No. 8. [London:] University of London 
Press; distrib. by Rowman and Littlefield, Totowa, 
N. J. 1971. Pp. 256. $5.00. 


CONSTANTINESCU, MIRON, and LIVEANU, VASILE. Prob- 
lems of History and of Social Theory. Tr. by MARY 
LĂZĂRESCU, Bibliotheca Historica Romaniae, Studies, 
No. go. Bucharest: Publishing House of the 


Academy of the Socialist Republic of Romania. 
1970. Pp. 170. Lei 6.50. 


CORNEHLS, JAMES V. (ed. with an introd.). Economic 
Development and Economic Growth. New York 
Times Book. Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1972. Pp. 
ix, 286. Cloth $8.95, paper $2.65. 


DANIELS ROBERT V. Studying History: How and Why. 
2d ed.; Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1972. 
Pp. viii, 120. $1.95. 


DORN, GEORGETTE M. (comp.). Latin America, Spain, 
and Portugal: An Annotated Bibliography of Paper- 
back Books. Hispanic Foundation Bibliographical 
Ser., No. 13. Washington: Library of Congress. 1971. 
Pp. 180. 75 cents. 


DRENNEN, D. A. Karl Marx's Communist Manifesto: 
A Full Textual Explication. Woodbury, N. Y.: 
Barron's Educational Ser. 1972. Pp. v, 202. $1.95. 


ENGELS, FREDERICK, The Origin of the Family, Pri- 
vate Property, and the State: In the Light of the 
Researches of Lewis H. Morgan. With an introd. 
and notes by ELEANOR BURKE LEACOCK. New York: 
International Publishers. 1972. Pp. 285. $7.50. 


EPSTEIN, FRITZ T, et al, (eds). The American 
Bibliography of Russian and East European Studies 
for 1966. Russian and East European Ser. Russian 
and East European Institute, Indiana University, 
vol. 4o. Bloomington: Indiana University Press for 
International Affairs Center. 1972. Pp. xxiii, 148. 
$3.50. 

FLATHMAN, RICHARD E. Political Obligation. Studies 
in Political Theory. New York: Atheneum. 1972. 
Pp. xxvii, 334. $12.95. 


German. Polish Dialogue: Letters of the Polish and 
German Bishops and International Statements. 
Bonn: Edition Atlantic-Forum. 1966. Pp. 127. 


GRIMM, HAROLD J. The Reformation. AHA Pamph- 
lets 403. Washington: American Historical Associa- 
tion. 1972. Pp. 33. $1.00. 


HACOHEN, JOSEPH, and the ANONYMOUS CORRECTOR. 
The Vale of Tears (Emek Habacha). Tr. and with 
a critical commentary by HARRY S. MAY. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1971. Pp. xiii, 146. 18 gls. 


HERMANNS, WILLIAM. The Holocaust: From a Sur- 
vivor of Verdun. New York: Harper and Row. 1972. 


Pp. xii, 141. $5.95. 
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Humboldt, Trabajos de. Ser. Historica, No. 8. Bi- 
centenario de Humboldt. Havana: Academia de 
Ciencias de Cuba, Museo Histórico de las Ciencias 
"Carlos J. Finlay.” 1969. Pp. 31. 


Humboldt, Trabajos sobre. In 2 pts. Ser. Historica, 
Nos. g and 10. Bicentenario de Humboldt. Havana: 
Academia de Ciencias de Cuba, Museo Histórico de 
las Ciencias “Carlos J. Finlay.” 1969. Pp. 38; 31. 


INNIS, HAROLD A. Empire and Communications. Rev. 
by MARY Q. INNIS, Foreword by MARSHALL MCLUHAN. 
[Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1972. Pp. 
Xii, 184. $2.75. 


JORDAN, ROBERT S. (ed.). Multinational Cooperation: 
Economic, Social, and Scientific Develobment. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. xiii, 392. 
$4.95- 


Keynes, John Maynard, The Collected Writings of. 
Vol. 2, The Economic Consequences of the Peace. 
[New York:] St. Martin's Press for the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society. 1971. Pp. xxv, 191. $9.50. 


LAGO, MARY M. (ed. with an introd. and notes). 
Imperfect Encounter: Letters of William Rothen- 
stein and Rabindranath Tagore, 1911-1941. Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 1972. Pp. 
xiii, 402. $15.00. 


LANGER, WILLIAM L. (ed). Perspectives in Western 
Civilization: Essays from Horizon. In 2 vols. New 
York: American Heritage; Harper and Row. 1972. 
Pp. 287; 286. $3.25 each. 


LIDDEL HART, B. H. Why Don't We Learn from 
History? Rev. ed.; New York: Hawthorn Books. 
1971. Pp. 95. $3.95- 


LÓPEZ SÁNCHEZ, JOSÉ. Humboldt y su época. Ser. 
Historica, No. 13. Bicentenario de Humboldt. 
Havana: Academia de Ciencias de Cuba, Museo 
Histórico de las Ciencias “Carlos J. Finlay.” 1970. 
Pp. 151. 


LOUCA, ANOUAR. Henry Dunant et les origines 
chevaleresques de la Croix-Rouge. Geneva: Asso- 
ciation Suisse-Arabe. 1971. Pp. 26. 


LUZA, RADOMIR. History of the International Socialist 
Youth Movement. European Aspects: A Collection 
of Studies Relating to European Integration Pub- 
lished under the Auspices of the Council of Europe. 
Ser. C: Politics, No. 20. Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff. 
1970. Pp. 336. 25 gls. 


MALLIN, JAY (ed. and with an introd.). Terror and 
Urban Guerrillas: A Study of Tactics and Docu- 
ments. Coral Gables, Fla: University of Miami 


Press. 1971. Pp. 176. $7.95. 


MERLIN, MARK DAVID. Man and Marijuana: Some 
Aspects of Their Ancient Relationship. Rutherford, 
N. J. Fairleigh Dickinson University Press. 1972. 
Pp. 120. $8.00. 


MEUVRET, JEAN. 
Recueil d'articles. Cahiers des Annales, 32. Paris: 
Librarie Armand Colin. 1971. Pp. 344. 35 fr. 

MICHEL, HENRI. La seconde guerre mondiale. "Que 


sais-je?" No. 265. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1971. Pp. 126. 


Études d'histoire économique: . 


Other Books Received 


NEIDER, CHARLES (ed. with an introd. and notes). 
Antarctica: Authentic Accounts of Life and Explora- 
tion in the World's Highest, Driest, Windiest, 
Coldest and Most Remote Continent. New York: 
Random House, 1972. Pp. x, 464. $10.00. 


NÜNEZ JIMÉNEZ, ANTONIO. Humboldt, espeleologo 
precursor. Ser. Historica, No. 11. Bicentenario de 
Humboldt. Havana: Academia de Ciencias de 
Cuba. 1969. Pp. 29. 


NÜNEZ JIMÉNEZ, ANTONIO, and CERMAK, JOSEPH. Dis- 
cursos. Ser. Historica, No. 12. Bicentenario de 
Humboldt. Havana: Academia de Ciencias de Cuba. 
1969. Pp. 12. 


O'CONNOR, RAYMOND G. Force à Diplomacy: Essays 
Military and Diplomatic. Coral Gables, Fla.: Uni- 
versity of Miami Press. 1972. Pp. 167. $10.00. 


PAYNE, ROBERT (ed. with an introd.). The Unknown 
Karl Marx: Documents Concerning Karl -Marx. 
New York: New York University Press. 1971. Pp. 
viii, 537. $8.75. 


PESCH, OTTO HERMANN, O.P. The God Question in 
Thomas Aquinas and Martin Luther. Tr. by corr- 
FRIED G. KRODEL. Facet Books. Historical Ser, 21 
(Reformation). Philadelphia: Fortress Press. 1972. 
Pp. ix, 38. $1.00. 


PIEL, GERARD. T'he Acceleration of History. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. 369. $8.95. 


POULTON, HELEN J., with the assistance of MARGUE- 
RITE S. HOWLAND. The Historian’s Handbook: A 
Descriptive Guide to Reference Works. Foreword 
by WILBUR S. SHEPPERSON. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 304. $4.95. 


PROKOSCH, ERICH (tr, ed. and with an introd.). 
Molla und Diplomat: Der Bericht des Ebü Sehil 
Nu'mdn Efendi über die österreichisch-osmanische 
Grenzziehung nach dem Belgrader Frieden 1740/41. 
Osmanische Geschichtsschreiber, No. 7. Graz: Ver- 
lag Styria. 1972. Pp. 250. Sch. 160. 


ROBERTS, J. M. (ed.). Europe in the 2oth Gentury: 
Readings in 20th Century History. Vol. 2, 1914-25. 
New York: Taplinger. 1971. Pp. 362. $7.95. 


SALVADORI, MASSIMO (ed.. European Liberalism. 
Major Issues in History New York: John Wiley 
and Sons. 1972. Pp. 189. Cloth $6.95, paper $3.50. 


` SHEEHAN, JAMES J., et al. Modern European Social 


History: Selections. Ed. by ROBERT J. BEZUCHA. Lex- 
ington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 1972. Pp. xix, 386. 


STADLER, PETER. Karl Marx: Ideologie und Politik. 
Personlichkeit und Geschichte, No. 40/41. 2d rev. 
ed.; Góttingen: Musterschmidt. 1971. Pp. 146. DM 
7.80. 5 


STIPP, JOHN L., et al. The Rise and Development of 

Western Civilization. Vol. 1. 2d ed; New York: 

Ar Wiley and Sons. 1972. Pp. xix, 748. Cloth 
10.95, paper $7.95. 

TIERNEY, BRIAN, et al. (eds). Great Issues in Western 

Civilization. In 2 vols. 2d ed.; New York: Random 

House. 1972. Pp. xv, 581; xv, 677. 


TURNER, ARTHUR CAMPBELL. The Unique Partner- 
ship: Britain and the United States. " America's In- 


Other Books Received 


volvement with the World” Ser. New York: Pegasus. 
1971. Pp. vii, 216. $6.95. 


VALLIER, IVAN (ed). Comparative Methods in Soci- 
ology: Essays on Trends and Applications. 
Published under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Studies, University of California 
(Berkeley). Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 474. $14.50. 


VERLINDEN, CHARLES. Christophe Colomb. “Que 
sais-je?" No. 1457. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1972. Pp. 126. 


WARD, PAUL L. Elements of Historical Thinking. 
Discussions on "Teaching 1. Washington: American 
Historical Association. 1971. Pp. 41. $1.00. 


WHITROW, MAGDA (ed). ISIS Cumulative Bibliog- 
raphy: A Bibliography of the History of Science, 
Formed from ISIS Critical Bibliographies 1-90, 
1913-65. Vol. 1, pt. 1, Personalities A-J; vol. 2, 
pt. 1, Personalities K-Z, pt. 2, Institutions. [Lon- 
don:] Mansell, in conjunction with the History of 
Science Society. 1971. Pp. Ixviii, 664; 789. $67.20 
the set, 


WILLIAMS, ETHEL L., and BROWN, CLIFTON L. (comps.). 
Afro-American Religious Studies: A Comprehensive 
Bibliography with Locations in American Libraries. 
Metuchen, N. J.: Scarecrow Press. 1972. Pp. x, 11- 
454. $12.50. 


WILSON, CHARLES. Europa im Spiegel russischer 
Geschichte: Wie Alexander Gerschenkron es sieht. 
Kölner Vorträge zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte, 16. Cologne: Forschungsinstitut für Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte an der Universität zu 
Kóln. 1971. Pp. 20. 


WOLF, JOHN B. Early Modern Europe, 1500/1789. 
World Civilization Ser., Vol. 4. Glenview, Ill: Scott, 
Foresman. 1972. Pp. 237. 


MEDIEVAL 


BUJNOCH, JOSEF (tr. with introd. and notes). 
Zwischen Rom und Byzanz: Leben und Wirken der 
Slavenapostel Kyrillos und Methodios nach den 
Pannonischen Legenden und der Klemensvita. 
Bericht von der Taufe Russlands nach der Lauren- 
tiuschronik, Slavische Geschichtsschreiber, No. 1. 
a rev. ed.; Graz: Verlag Styria. 1972. Pp. 254. 
Sch. 160. 


CATONI, GIULIANO (ed). Libri dell'entrata e dell’- 
uscita del comune di Siena detti della Biccherna: 
Registro 30° (1259, secondo semestre) Ministero 
dell'Interno, Pubblicazioni degli archivi di stato. 
Fonti e sussidi, 2. Rome: the Ministero. 1970. Pp. 
Xl, 169. L. 4,000. 


CHIBNALL, MARJORIE (ed. and tr). The Ecclesias- 
tical History of Orderic Vitalis. Vol. 3, Books V and 
VI. Oxford Medieval Texts. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xxviii, 408. $94.00. 


CUTTINO, G. P. English Diplomatic Administration, 
1259-1339. Oxford Historical Monographs. 2d rev. 
ed; New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. 
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280. $13.00. See rev. of ist ed. (1940), AHR, 46 
(1940-41): 386. 


DARBY, H. C. The Domesday Geography of Eastern 
England. 3d ed.; New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xiv, 400. $32.50. See rev. of 1st ed. 


(1952), AHR, 58 (1952-53): 971. ” 


DEMOLON, PIERRE. Le village mérovingien de Bre- 
bières (VI°-VII® siècles). With a study of the fauna 
by TH. POULAIN-JOSIEN. Foreword by ERNEST WILL. 
Mémoires de la Commission Départementale des 
Monuments Historiques du Pas-de-Calais, No. 
21(1) Arras: Archives du Pas-de-Calais. 1972. Pp. 
388. 5o fr. 


GEIGER, HANS-ULRICH. Der Beginn der Gold- und 
Dickmünzenprügung in Bern: Ein Beitrag zur 
Bernischen Münz- und Geldgeschichte des 15. 
Jahrhunderts. Archiv des Historischen Vereins des 
Kantons Bern, No. 52. [Bern: the Verein.] 1968. Pp. 
265. 


JACKSON, KENNETH. The Gaelic Notes in the Book of 
Deer. 'The Osborn Bergin Memorial Lecture 197o. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1972. Pp. 
xv, 164. $10.00. : 


KNOWLES, DAVID, and HADCOCK, R. NEVILLE. Medieval 
Religious Houses: England and Wales. Rev. ed.; 
New York: St. Martin's Press. 1972. Pp. xv, 565, 6 
maps. $29.95. See rev. of ist ed. (1953), AHR, 59 
(1953-54): 678. i 


MARCHAL-VERDOODT, MONIQUE. Tables des noms de. 
personnes et de lieux mentionnés dans les plus 
anciens comptes de la recette générale de Philippe 
le Hardi, duc de Bourgogne (1383-1389). Brussels: 
Académie Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale 
d'Histoire. 1971. Pp. 400. 


PÁLSSON, HERMANN, and EDWARDS, PAUL (trs). Hrolf 
Gautreksson: A Viking Romance. The New Saga 
Library. [Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 
1972. Pp. 148. $5.00. 


PREVENIER, W. De oorkonden der graven van Vlaan- 
deren (rrgr-aanvang 1206). Vol. 3, Documentatie. 
en indices. Verzameling van de akten der belgische 
vorsten. Brussels: Koninklijke Academie van Belgié, 
Koninklijke Commissie voor Geschiedenis. 1972. Pp. 
308. See revs. of vol. 1 (1966), AHR, 73 (1967-68): 
791, and 2 (1964), AHR, 71 (1965-66): 1311. 


QUILLET, JEANNINE, Les clefs du pouvoir au Moyen 
Age. Questions d'histoire. [Paris:] Flammarion. 1972. 
Pp. 190. 


ROSS, JAMES F. (ed.). Inquiries into Medieval Phi- 
losophy: A Collection in Honor of Francis P. Clarke. 
Contributions in Philosophy, 4. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood. 1971. Pp. xii, 329. $15.00. 


SAWYER, P. H. The Age of the Vikings. 2d ed.; New 
York: St. Martin's. 1972. Pp. vi, 275. $10.95. See 
rev. of 1st ed. (1962), AHR, 69 (1963-64): 95. 


TREHARNE, R. F. The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258— 
1263. Including the Raleigh Lecture on History de- 
livered to the British Academy, 1954. Publications 
of the University of Manchester, No. 221. Historical 
Ser. No. 62. The Ward Bequest, vol. 6 [2d ed.;] New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1971. Pp. xv, 478. $15.00. 
See rev. of ist ed. (1932), AHR, 39 (1933-34): 502. 
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WYEFELS, C. De rekeningen van de Stad Brugge 
(r280-1319). Vol. 1 (r280-1302} Pt. 2: Indices. 
Verzameling van onuitgegeven Belgische Kronieken 
en van onuitgegeven Documenten betreffende de 
Geschiedenis van Belgié. Brussels: Koninklijke Aca- 
demie van Belgié, Koninklijke Commissie voor 
Geschiedenis. 1971. Pp. 223. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


ALEXANDER, H. G. Religion in England, 1558-1662. 
The London History Studies, No. 4. [London:] Uni- 
versity of London Press; distrib. by Rowman and 
Littlefield, Totowa, N. J. 1968. Pp. 233. $2.50. 


BACON, FRANCIS. The History of the Reign of King 
Henry the Seventh. Ed. by ¥. J. Levy. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1972. Pp. vii, 319. Cloth $10.00, 
paper $4.75. 


BEALES, D. E, D. The Political Parties of Nineteenth- 
Century Britain. Appreciations in History No. 2. 
London: Historical Association. 1971. Pp. 23. 20p. 


BREWER, J. G. Enclosures and the Open Fields: A 
Bibliography: [Reading:] British Agricultural His- 
tory Society. 1972. Pp. 32. 5op. 


CROSSMAN, RICHARD H. 5. The Myths of Cabinet Gov- 
ernment. 'The Godkin, Lectures at Harvard Univers- 
ity, 1970. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press. 1972. Pp. xxix, 126. $5.95. 


DEMOLEN, RICHARD L. (abridged and ed). Richard 
Mulcaster's Positions, Classics in Education, No. 44. 
New York: Teachers College Press, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1971. Pp. xii, 284. Cloth 


$6.95, paper $3.50. 


DIETZ, BRIAN (ed). The Port and Trade of Early 
Elizabethan London: Documents. London Record 
Society Publications, vol. 8. [London:] the Society. 
1972. Pp. xxiii, 196. £4.50. 


HARTWELL, R. M. The Industrial Revolution and 
Economic Growih. London: Methuen and Com- 
pany; distrib. by Harper and Row. 1971. Pp. xxi. 
423: Cloth $12.75, paper $6.50. 


HORN, MICHIEL (ed.). The Dirty Thirties: Canadians 
in the Great Depression. [Toronto: Copp Clark. 
1972. Pp. xxx, 728. Cloth $10.95, paper $5.95. 


HUGGETT, FRANK E. How It Happened. (New York:] 
Barnes and Noble. 1972. Pp. 100. $6.50. 


JARVIS, RUPERT C. Collected Papers on the Jacobite 
Risings. Vol. 2. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1972. 
Pp. xvii, 342. $11.50. 


LAVOIE, YOLANDE. L'émigration des Canadiens aux 
États-Unis avant 1930: Mesure du phenomene. Col- 
lection "Démographie canadienne," ı. Montreal: 
Presses de l'Université de Montréal. 1972. Pp. 87. 
$3.00. 


LOCKYER, ROGER. Henry VII. Seminar Studies in His- 
tory New York: Harper and Row. 1968. Pp. vii, 
160. $2.95. 

MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON. Selected Writings. 


Ed. and with an introd. by JOHN CLIVE and THOMAS 
PINNEY. Classics of British Historical Literature. 


Other Books Received 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1972. Pp. 
Xxxvi; 453. $15.00. 


MCELWEE, WILLIAM. History of England. 2d rev. ed.; 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1971. Pp. 202. $2.25. 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. Sea Life in Nelson's Time. With 
an introd. by c. c. LLoyp. gd ed.; [Annapolis:] 
United States Naval Institute. 1971. Pp. xii, 108. 
$8.00. . 


MIDWINTER, ERIC. Victorian Social Reform. Seminar 
Studies in History New York: Harper and Row. 
1968. Pp. vii, 112. $2.95. 


MINCHINTON, W. E. (ed. and introd.). Wage Regu- 
lation in Pre-Industrial England. Comprising 
works by R. H. TAWNEY and R. KEITH KELSALL. New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1972. Pp. 263. $12.00. 


MUSSON, A. E. (ed. with an introd.). Science, Tech- 
nology, and Economic Growth in the Eighteenth 
Century. Debates in Economic History. London: 
Methuen; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New York. 
1972. Pp. 211. Cloth $7.25, paper $3.50. 


READ, DONALD. Edwardian England. General Ser., No. 
79. London: Historical Association. 1972. Pp. 56. ` 
36p. 

REEVE, ROBIN M. The Industrial Revolution, 1750- 
1850. The London History Studies, No. 7. [London:] 
University of London Press; distrib. by Rowman 
and Littlefield, Totowa, N. J. 1971. Pp. 271. $9.25. 


SAINTY, J. C. (comp.). Officers of the House of Lords, 
1485 to 1971: A List. Memorandum No. 45. [Lon- 
don:] House of Lords Record Office. 1971. Pp. v, 22. 


SEABROOK, JEREMY. City Close-Up. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1971. Pp. viii, 283. $7.95. 


SHAW, HOWARD, The Levellers. Seminar Studies in 
History. New York: Harper and Row. 1968. Pp. vi, 


124. $2.95. 


WARNER, OLIVER (ed). Nelson's Last Diary: A Fac- 
simile. [Kent:] Kent State University Press. 1971. 
Pp. 80. $6.00. 


WILLIS, ARTHUR J. (comp). Portsmouth Record 
Series: Borough Sessions Papers 1653-1688. A Calen- 
dar. Ed. by MARGARET J. HOAD. With an introd. by 
MARGARET J. HOAD and ROBERT P. GRIME. Chichester: 
Phillimore, with and for the City of Portsmouth. 
1971. Pp. xxxiv, 212. £4.25. 


WINCHESTER, BARRY. Beyond the Tumult. With a 
foreword by DOUGLAS BADER and an introd. by L. c. 
NIXON. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1971. Pp. 
xv, 207. $6.95. 


FRANCE 


Archives parlementaires de 1787 à 1860: Recueil 
complet des débats législatifs et politiques des 
Chambres françaises. ist ser, (1787 à 1799), vol. 89, 
Du 29 germinal au 13 floréal an II (18 avril au 2 
mai. 1794). Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. 1971. Pp. 609. 80.60 fr. 


BERTAUD, JEAN-PAUL. Les origines de la Révolution 
frangaise. Dossiers Clio. [Paris:] Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1971. Pp. 95. 


Other Books Received 


BROWN, W. E. The First Bourbon Century in France. 


The London History Studies, No. 6. [London:] Uni- 
versity of London Press; distrib. by Rowman and 
Littlefield, Totowa, N. J. 1971. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


FOSTER, JOHN T. The Hundred Days: Napoleon Re- 
turns from Elba to Meet Defeat at Waterloo. World 
Focus Book. New York: Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 
66. $5.95. Grades 7 up.- 


.France. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 1972. Pp. 83. $1.00. 


GUTWIRTH, MADELYN, et al. (eds.). Sources et reflets de 
l’histoire de France. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1972. Pp. x, 405. $4.95. 


HUTT, MAURICE (ed). Napoleon. Great Lives Ob- 
served. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1972. 
Pp. ix, 180. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.45. 


KRIEGEL, ANNIE. The French Communists: Profile of 
a People. Tr. by ELAINE P. HALPERIN. Foreword by 
ARISTIDE R. ZOLBERG. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1972. Pp. xxiv, 408. $12.50. See rev. of French 
ed. (1968), AHR, 75 (1969-70): 862. 


LIVERSIDGE, DOUGLAS. The Day the Bastille Fell, July 
14, 1789: The Beginning of the End of the French 
Monarchy. World Focus Book. New York: Franklin 
Watts. 1972. Pp. 88. $3.95. Grades 7 up. 


PALMADE, GUY P. French Capitalism in the Nineteenth 
Century. Tr., with an introd., by GRAEME M. HOLMES. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1972. Pp. 256. $12.00. 
See rev. of French ed. (1961), AHR, 67 (1961-62): 
1101. 


Recueil des actes du Comité de salut public, avec 
la correspondance officielle des représentants en mis- 
sion et le registre du Conseil Exécutif provisoire. 
Supplement, vol. 2 (16 aoút 1793-25 ventóse an II 
[rs mars r794]). Prepared by the Institut d'Histoire 
de la Révolution française, under the direction of 
Marc Bouloiseau. Collection de documents inédits 
sur l'histoire de France. Comité des Travaux his- 
toriques et scientifiques, Section d'Histoire moderne 
et contemporaine. Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale. 
1971. Pp. 542. 


SCHULKIND, EUGENE. The Paris Commune of 1872. 
General Ser. No. 78. [London:] Historical Associa- 


tion. 1971. Pp. 98. 25p. 


SPOONER, FRANK C. The International Economy and 
Monetary Movements in France, 1493-1725. Harvard 
Economic Studies, vol. 138. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1972. Pp. vii, 554. $17.50. 
See rev, of French ed. (1956), AHR, 63 (1957-58): 
483. | 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


COHN, ANGELO. The First Book of the Netherlands. 
Rev. ed; New York: Franklin Watts, 1971. Pp. 8o. 
$3.75. Grades 4 up. . 


MARIEN, FABIENNE. Table chronologique des chartes 
et diplómes imprimés concernant l'histoire de la 
Belgique. Vol. 11, pts. g and 4, Corrections et tables. 
Brussels: Académie royale de Belgique, Commission 
royale d'Histoire. 1971. Pp. x, 208. 
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MEULENBROEK, B. L. (ed.). Briefwisseling van Hugo 
Grotius. Vol. 8, 1637. Rijks Geschiedkundige Publi- 
catién, Major Ser. No. 136. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1971. Pp. xi, 922. 


Netherlands. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washing- 
ton:] Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 1971. Pp. 75. $1.00. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


BLANNING, T. C. W. Joseph II and Enlightened Despo- 
tism. Seminar Studies in History. New York: Harper 
and Row. 1970. Pp. vii, 168. $2.95. 


BOYERS, ROBERT (ed.. The Legacy of the German 
Refugee Intellectuals. New York: Schocken Books. 
1972. Pp. 806. $10.00. (Reprint of the Fall 1969- 
Winter 1970 issue of Salmagundi.) 


BRAMSTED, ERNEST K. Germany. The Modern Nations 
in’ Historical Perspective. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. Pp. x, 278. $6.95. 


EKKEHARD VON KNORRING. Die Berechnung makro- 
ökonomischer Konsumfunktionen für Deutschland, 
1851-1913. Schriften zur angewandten Wirtschafts- 
forschung. No. 29. Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1970. Pp. xii, 154, 19 tables. DM 32. 


EYLL, KLARA vAN. Die Kupfermeister im Stolberger 
Tal: Zur wirtschaftlichen Aktivität einer religiösen 
Minderheit. Kölner Vorträge zur Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, 17. Cologne: Forschungsinstitut 
für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte an der Uni- 
versität zu Köln. 1971. Pp. 24. 


GAY, PETER. The Berlin-Jewish Spirit: 4 Dogma in 
Search of Some Doubts. 'The Leo Baeck Memorial 
Lecture, 15. New York: Leo Baeck Institute. 1972. 
Pp. 19. $1.00. 


HOLBORN, HAJO (ed. and with an introd.). Republic 
to Reich: The Making of the Nazi Revolution. Ten 
Essays. Tr. from the German by RALPH MANHEIM. 
New York: Pantheon : Books. 1972. Pp. xx, 491. 


$12.95. 


KIRCHNER, HUBERT. Luther and the Peasants War. 
Tr. by DARRELL Jopock. Facet Books. Historical Ser., 
22 (Reformation). Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1972. Pp. vii, 40. $1.00. 


MCKENZIE, JOHN R. P. Weimar Germany, 1918-1933. 
Blandford History Ser. Totowa, N. J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1971. Pp. ix, 269. $9.50. 


Switzerland. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washing- 
ton:] Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 1972. Pp. 78. $1.00. 


ITALY 


CAMERANI, SERGIO (ed.). Carteggi di Bettino Ricasoli. 
Vol. 25 (1 gennaio 1867-ır aprile 1867). Fonti per 
la storia d'Italia. Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per. 
VEta Moderna e Contemporanea 1971. Pp. 556. L. 


5,500. 
CATONI, GIULIANO (ed.). Archivi del governo francese 


nel dipartimento dell'Ombrone: Inventario. Min- 
istero dell'Interno, Pubblicazioni degli archivi di 
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1 


stato, 76. Archivio di stato di Siena. Rome: the 
Ministero. 1971. Pp. 227. L. 1,500. 


CATONI, GIULIANO, and FINESCHI, SONIA (eds.). L'archi- 
vio arcivescovile di Siena: Inventario. Ministero 
dell'Interno, Pubblicazioni degli archivi di stato, 
70, Rome: the Ministero. 1970. Pp. xxvii, 400. L. 
6,000. 


FAEL, VITTORIO (ed.). Più secoli di storia dell'Ac- 
cademia di Scienze, Lettere e Arti di Udine (1606- 
1969). Udine: Arti Grafiche Friulane. 1970. Pp. 564. 


FILANGIERI, RICCARDO. Scritti di paleografia e diplo- 
matica, di archivistica e di erudizione. Ministero 
dell'Interno, Pubblicazioni degli archivi di stato, 69. 
Rome: the Ministero. 1970. Pp. xxvii, 457. L. 5,000. 


FIRPO, LUIGI (ed.). Bibliografia degli scritti di Luigi 
Einaudi (dal 1893 al 1970). 'Tuxin: Fondazione Luigi 
Einaudi. 1971. Pp. gog. L. 18,000. 


GUÉZE, RAOUL, and PAPA, ANTONIO (eds). Gli archivi 
del IV corpo d’esercito e di Roma capitale: In- 
ventario. Ministero dell'Interno, Pubblicazioni degli 
archivi di stato, 71. Archivio centrale dello stato. 
Rome: the Ministero. 1970. Pp. xxiv, 277. L. 1,700. 


HAINES, CHARLES, Florence: City of the Renaissance. 
First Book. New York: Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 89. 


$3.75. Grades 5-9. 


NICOLINI, FAUSTO. Scritti di archivistica e di ricerca 
storica. Ed. by BENEDETTO NICOLINI. Ministero dell'- 
Interno, Pubblicazioni degli archivi di stato, 75. 
Rome: the Ministero. 1971. Pp. xix, 391. L. 3,000. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


CIHODARU, C. et al. (eds). Documenta Romaniae 
Historica. Ser. A, Moldova. Vol. 21 (1632-1633). 
Academia de $tiinte Sociale si Politice a Republicii 
Socialiste Romänia, Institutul de Istorie si Arheolo- 
gie "A. D. Xenopol” lasi. Bucharest: Editura Aca- 
demiei Republicii Socialiste Romania. 1971. Pp. 
Ixv, 734. Lei 89. 


CONSTANTINESCU, MIRON, et al. Études d'histoire con- 
temporaine de la Roumanie. Vols. 1 and 2. (Bib- 
liotheca Historica Romaniae, Nos. 29 and 38. Buch- 
arest: Éditions de l'Académie de la République 
Socialiste de Roumanie. 1970; 1971. Pp. 168; 213. Lei 
7; Lei 8.50. 


LIEHM, ANTONIN J. The Politics of Culture. Tr. by 
PETER Kusst, With “The Socialism That Came In 
from the Cold,” by JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, tr. by HELEN 
R. LANE. New York: Grove Press; distrib. by Ran- 
dom House, New York. [1972.] Pp. 412. $10.00. 


MARCINIAK, RYSZARD, et al. (comps.). Katalog rekopi- 
sów staropolskich Biblioteki Kórnickiej XVI-XVIII 
W. [Catalog of the Manuscript Codices of the 16th- 
18th Century in the Kornik Library]. Vol. ı. Polska 
Akademia Nauk, Biblioteka Kórnicka. Wroclaw: 
Zakład Narodowy Imienia Ossolińskich Wydawnic- 
two Polskiej Akademii Nauk. 1971. Pp. xi, 604. Z1. 
130. 


SZEPLAKI, JOSEPH. “The Nation’s Guest”: Bibliog- 
raphy on Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, with 
Special Reference to His Trip in the United States, 


Other Books Received 


December 4, 1851-]uly 14, 1852. Available in the 
Ohio University Library, Athens, Ohio. 1972. Pp. 57. 


WARREN, RUTH. The First Book of Modern Greece. 


Rev. ed.; New York: Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 81. 
$3.75. Grades 6-9. ó 


SOVIET UNION 


BLANC, ANDRE, and CHAMBRE, HENRI. L'U.R.S.S. Ma- 
gellan: La géographie et ses problemes, 18. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1971. Pp. 286. 29 


BOYD, ROBERT S. The Decline—But Not Yet the Fall— 
of the Russian Empire. 'The Lewis Cass Lectures. 
[Detroit: Detroit Historical Society Guild.] n.d. Pp. 
24. 


. HARRISON, JOHN A. The Founding of the Russian 


Empire in Asia and America. Coral Gables, Fla.: 
University of Miami Press. 1971. Pp. 156. $7:95. 


HEALD, EDWARD T. Witness to Revolution: Letters 
from Russia, 1916-1919. Ed. by JAMES B. GIDNEY. 
[Kent:] Kent State University Press. 1972. Pp. xx, 
367. $10.00. 


PIDHAIN Y, OLEH SEMENOVYCH, and PIDHAINY, OLEXAN- 
DRA IVANIVNA. The Ukrainian Republic in the Great 
East-European Revolution: A Bibliography. Vol. 5. 
Preface by M. MLADENOVIC, Toronto: New Review 
Books. 1971. Pp. xv, 376. $22.50. 


PLATONOV, s. F. Moscow and the West. Tr. and ed. 
by JOSEPH L. WIECZYNSKI. Introd. by SERGE A. ZENKOV- 
sky. Russian Ser., vol. y. [Hattiesburg, Miss.:] Aca- 
demic International, 1972. Pp. xx, 171. 


RAEFF, MARC (ed.), Catherine the Great: A Profile. 
World Profile. New York: Hill and Wang. 1972. 
Pp. xiii, 331. Cloth $6.50, paper $2.45. 


SETON-WATSON, HUGH. The New Imperialism: A 
Background Book. 2d ed.; Totowa, N. J.: Rowman 
and Littlefield. 1971. Pp. 144. $4.50. 


SNYDER, LOUIS L. T'he First Book of the Soviet Union. 
A First Book. Rev. ed.; New York: Franklin Watts. 
1972. Pp. 84. $3.75. Grades 6-9. 


WALTER, GÉRARD. La Révolution russe. Le mémorial 
des siècles: Les événements, vingtième siècle. Paris: 
Albin Michel. 1972. Pp. 622. Cloth 49 fr., paper 39 


NEAR EAST 


GRUNEBAUM, G. E. VON (ed.). Der Islam. Vol. 2, Die 
islamischen Reiche nach dem Fall von Konstanti- 
nopel. Fischer Weltgeschichte, No. 15. [Frankfurt 
am Main:] Fischer Taschenbuch Verlag. 1971. Pp. 
486. DM 6.80. 


HAWLEY, DONALD. The Trucial States. New York: 
Humanities Press. 1970. Pp. 379. $18.00. 


LENGYEL, EMIL. Iran. A First Book. New York: 
Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 85. $3.75. Grades 6-9. 


RUBIN, JACOB A. True/False about Israel. New York: 
Herzl Press for the American Zionist Federation. 
1972. Pp. 147. $2.50. 


Other Books Received 


SHIMONI, YAACOV, and LEVINE, EVYATAR (eds.). Politi- 
cal Dictionary of the Middle East in the 2oth Cen- 
tury. [Jerusalem:] Jerusalem Publishing House; dis- 
trib by the Library Services Division of the New 
York Times. 1972. Pp. 434. $13.75. 


AFRICA 


ADE AJAYI, J. F., and SMITH, ROBERT. Yoruba Warfare 
in the Nineteenth Century. 2d ed.; New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, in association with the In- 
‘stitute of African Studies, University of Ibadan. 
1971. Pp. xi, 172. $11.95. See rev. of 1st ed. (1964), 
AAR, 70 (1964-65): 1215. 


Africa Independent: A Survey of Political Develop- 
ments. Keesing's Research Report, No. 6. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1972. Pp. ix, 317. 
Cloth $10.00, paper $3.95. 


BRUNSCHWIG, HENRI. Le partage de l'Afrique Noire. 
Questions d'histoire. [Paris:] Flammarion. 1971. Pp. 
186. A 


GAILEY, HARRY A., JR. History of. Africa: From 1800 
to the Present, New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1972. Pp. xvii, 453. 


HULL, RICHARD w. Munyakare: African Civilization 
before the Batuuree. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1972. Pp. x, 232. 


KARIS, THOMAS, and CARTER, GWENDOLYN M. (eds.). 
From Protest to Challenge: A Documentary History 
of African Politics in South Africa, 1882-1964. Vol. 
1, Protest and Hope, 1882-1934, by SHERIDAN JOHNS, 
nr Hoover Institution Publications 89. Stanford: 
Hoover Institution Press, Stanford University. 1972. 
Pp. xxi, 378. $14.50. 


LA GUMA, ALEX (ed.). Apartheid: A Collection of 
Writings on South African Racism by South Afri- 
cans, New York: International Publishers. 1971. Pp. 
245. $1.65. 


MCKOWN, ROBIN. The Colonial Conquest of Africa. 
First Book. New York: Franklin Watts. 1971. Pp. 
88. $5.75. Grades 4-6. 


NACHTIGAL, GUSTAV. Sahara and Sudan. Vol. 4, Wadai 
and Darfur. Tr. from the original German with new 
introd. and notes by ALLAN G. B. FISHER and 
HUMPHREY J. FISHER, with REX S. O'FAHEY. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1971. Pp. xxi, 489. $22.50. 


OLE SANKAN, S. S. The Maasai. Nairobi: East African 
Literature Bureau; distrib. by Rowman and Little- 
field, Totowa, N. J. [1972.] Pp. xxxiii, 101. $9.50. 


TURIN, YVONNE. Affrontements culturels dans l'Al- 
gérie coloniale: Écoles, médecines, religion, 1830- 
1880. “Textes à l'appui." Paris: Francois Maspero. 
1971. Pp. 434. 


ASIA 


BANERJEE, A. c. (ed.). Fort William-India House 
Correspondence and Other Contemporary Papers 
Relating Thereto. (Military Ser.). Vol. 20: r792- 
1796. Indian Records Ser. Delhi: Manager of Pub- 
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lications, Government of India, for the National 
Archives of India. 1969. Pp. 1, 686, $10.80. 


BRANDT, VINCENT S. R. A Korean Village: Between 
Farm. and Sea. Harvard East Asian Ser. 65. Cam- . 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 1971. Pp. 

252. $8.95. : 


CH'EN, JEROME. Yuan Shih-k'ai. 2d ed.; Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1972. Pp. 258. $8.95. See 
rev. of 1st ed. (1961), AHR, 67 (1961-62): 792. 


CRAWFURD, JOHN. A Descriptive Dictionary of the 
Indian Islands & Adjacent Countries. With an 
introd. by M. c. RICKLEFS. Oxford in Asia Historical 
Reprints. New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. 
Pp. vii, 459. $19.00. 


EMMERSON, JOHN K. Arms, Yen & Power: The Japa- 
nese Dilemma. Foreword by EDWIN O. REISCHAUER. 
New York: Dunellen. 1971. Pp. xiv, 420. $15.00. 


GORDON, LEONARD H. D., and SHULMAN, FRANK J. 
(comps. and eds.). Doctoral Dissertations on China: 
A Bibliography of Studies in Western Languages, 
1945-1970. Association for Asian Studies, Reference 
Ser, No. 1. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press for the Association. 1972. Pp. xviii, 317. Cloth 
$12.50, paper $3.95. 


HERSH, SEYMOUR M. Cover-Up: The Army's Secret 
Investigation of the Massacre at My Lai 4. New 
York: Random House. 1972. Pp. xii, 305. $6.95. 


JAMES, HAROLD, and SHEIL-SMALL, DENIS. The Unde- 
clared War: The Story of the Indonesian Confron- 
tation, 1962-1966. ‘Totowa, N. J: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1971. Pp. xviii, 201. $9.50. 


JHA, MANORANJAN. Katherine Mayo and India. 
Bombay: People’s Publishing House; distrib. by 
South Asia Books, Columbia, Mo. 1971. Pp. xii, 
128. $4.25. 


UNITED STATES 


ABRAHAM, HENRY J. Freedom and the Court: Civil 
Rights and Liberties in the United States. 2d ed.; 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 
897. $12.50. 


ALBRIGHT, JOSEPH, What Makes Spiro Run: The 
Life and Times of Spiro Agnew. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. 1972. Pp. xiii, 295. $6.95. 


ALLYN, PAUL. The Picture Life of Herman Badillo. 
New York: Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 48. $3.50. 
Grades K-3. 


AMBROSE, STEPHEN E., and BARBER, JAMES A., JR. (eds.). 
The Military and American Society: Essays & 
Readings. New York: Free Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 322. 
$10.00. 


BARRY, JAMES P. Bloody Kansas, 1854-65: Guerrilla 
Warfare Delays Peaceful American Settlement. A, 
Focus Book. New York: Franklin Watts, 1972. Pp. 
86. $3.95. Grades 7 up. 


BARRY, JAMES P. The Noble Experiment 1919-23: 
The Eighteenth Amendment Prohibits Liquor in 
America. Focus Book. New York: Franklin Watts. 
1972. Pp. 85. $3.95. Grades 7 up. 
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BARRY, LOUISE, The Beginning of the West: Annals 
of the Kansas Gateway to the American West, 
1540-1854. Topeka: Kansas State Historical Society. 
1972. Pp. viii, 1295. $14.75. 


BASLER, ROY P. (comp.) Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress in Translation. Washington: Library of Con- 
gress. 1972. Pp. not numbered. $1.25. 


BEDFORD, HENRY F., and COLBOURN, TREVOR, The 
Americans: A Brief History. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. 1972. Pp. xii, 556. $6.50. 


BENNEIT, LERONE, JR. The Challenge of Blackness. 
Chicago: Johnson Publishing Co. 1972. Pp. 312. 
$6.95. 


BLISS, HOWARD, and JOHNSON, M. GLEN (ed. with 
commentary) Consensus at the Crossroads: Dia- 
logues in American Foreign Policy. New York: 
Dodd, Mead. 1972. Pp. x, 326. $4.95. 


BORDEN, MORTEN (ed.). Voices of the American Past: 
Readings in American History. Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath. 1972. Pp. 972. 


BORDEN, MORTON, and BORDEN, PENN (eds). The 
American Tory. Great Lives Observed. Englewood 
' Cliffs, N. J: Prentice-Hall. 1972. Pp. xii, 141. Cloth 
$5.95, paper $2.45. 


BRACEY, JOHN H., JR., et al. (eds). The Afro-Ameri- 
cans: Selected Documents. Boston: Allyn and Ba- 
con. 1972. Pp. xii, 751. $6.25. 


BRAIDER, DONALD. The Niagura, Rivers of America. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1972. Pp. 
xvii, 294. $8.95. 


BRIEGER, GERT H, (ed.). Medical America in the Nine- 
teenth Century: Readings from the Literature. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1972. Pp. x, 338. 
$12.50. 


BRODER, DAVID $, The Party's Over: The Failure of 
Politics in America. New York: Harper and Row. 


1972. Pp. xxv, 280. $7.95. 


BROOKS, PAUL. The House of Life: Rachel Carson at 
Work. With selections from her writings, published 
and unpublished. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1972. 


Pp. xvi, 350. $8.95. 


BUCK, POLLY STONE. Adopted Son of Salem: Domi- 
nick Lake Marsins, 1827-1899. Peterborough, N. H.: 
William L. Bauhan. 1971. Pp. xii, 124. $5.95. 


BURNS, JAMES MACGREGOR. Uncommon Sense, New 
York: Harper and Row. 1972. Pp. xi, 196. $6.95. 


BUTCHER, MARGARET JUST. T'he Negro in American 
Culture. Based on materials left by ALAIN LOCKE. 
2d ed; New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. x, 


318, xiv. $7.95. 


CARLSON, LEWIS H., and COLBURN, GEORGE A. In Their 
Place: White America Defines Her Minorities, 
1850-1950. Introd. by GEORGE MCGOVERN. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. 1972. Pp. xx, 353. Cloth $8.95, 


paper $4.95. 
CARTER, HARVEY L. Far Western Frontiers. AHA 


Pamphlets 222. Washington: American Historical 
Association, 1972. Pp. 64. $1.00. 


Other Books Received 


CHAMBERS, WILLIAM NISBET (ed.). The First Party 
System: Federalists and Republicans. Problems in 
American History. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1972. Pp. 201. Cloth $6.95, paper $3.50. 


COHEN, HENNIG (ed. and with a preface). Articles in 
American Studies, 1954-1968: A Cumulation of 
the Annual Bibliographies from American Quart- 
erly. In 2 vols. Cumulated Bibliography Ser., No. 
2. Ann Arbor: Pierian Press. 1972. Pp. x, 446; x, 
447-898. $24.00 the set. | 


COMBS, JERALD A. Nationalist, Realist, and Radical: 
Three Views of American Diplomacy. New York: 
Harper and Row. 1972. Pp. xi, 526. $4.95. 


COX, EDWARD FRANKLIN. State and National Voting 
in Federal Elections, 1910-1970. [Hamden, Conn.:] 
Archon Books, 1972. Pp. xv, 280. $15.00. 


CROW, HERMAN L., and TURNBULL, WILLIAM L. Ameri- 
can History: A Problems Approach. Vol. 2, From 
1865. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
1972. Pp. xi, 500. 


CURRY, RICHARD O., and COWDEN, JOANNA DUNLAP. 
Slavery in America: Theodore Weld's American 
Slavery as It Is. Primary Sources in American His- 
tory. Itasca, Ill: F. E. Peacock. 1972. Pp. xxv, 248. 
Cloth $6.00, paper $3.50. 


DANIELS, ROGER, and OLIN, SPENCER C., JR. Racism. in 
California: A Reader in the History of Oppression. 
New York: Macmillan. 1972. Pp. xii, 345. $3.95. 


DAVID, ALLEN F., and WOODMAN, HAROLD D. (eds, with 
introds.). Conflict and Consensus in Early Ameri- 
can History. 3d ed.; Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 
1972. Pp. xxvi, 492. 


DAVIS, ALLEN F., and WOODMAN, HAROLD D. (eds. with 
introds.). Conflict and Consensus in Modern Ameri- 
can History. gd ed.; Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 
1972. Pp. xxiv, 562. 


DAVID, JAY (ed.) The American Indian: The First 
Victim. New York: William Morrow. 1972. Pp. 192. 
Cloth $6.95, paper $2.25. 


DICKINSON, DONALD C. A Bio-bibliography of Langs- 
ton Hughes, 1902-1967. With a preface by ARNA 
BONTEMPS. 2d rev. ed; [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon 
Books. 1972. Pp. xiii, 273. $12.50. 


EDWARDS, CHARLES THOMAS. A Blue Ridge Mountain 
Boy. New York: Exposition Press. 1972. Pp. 61. 


$3.50. 


EDWARDS, JONATHAN. The Great Awakening: A 
Faithful Narrative; The Distinguishing Marks; 
Some Thoughts Concerning the Revival; Letters 
Relating to the Revival; Preface to True Religion 
by JOSEPH BELLAMY. Ed. by c. c. GOEN. The Works 
of Jonathan Edwards, vol. 4. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 595. $18.50. 


ELAZAR, DANIEL J. The Politics of Belleville: A Pro- 
file of the Civil Community. Philadelphia: Temple ` 
University Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 165. $8.50. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo, The Collected Works of. 
Vol. ı, Nature, Addresses, and Lectures. Introds. 
and notes by ROBERT E. SPILLER. Text established 
by ALFRED R. FERGUSON. Center for Editions of 





Other Books Received 


American Authors, Modern Language Association 
of America. Cambridge, Mass: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press. 1971. Pp. xxxviii, 333. 
$15.00. 


ENGLEMAN, ROSE C. (ed.). A Decade of Progress: The 
United States Army Medical Department, 1959- 
1969. Historical United, United States Army Medi- 
cal Department. Washington: Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army. 1971. Pp. xvii, 
214. $2.25. 


The Face of Courage: The Indian Photographs of 
Frank A. Rinehart, Introd. by ROYAL SUTTON. [Fort 
Corns, Colo.:] Old Army Press. 1972. Pp. not num- 
bered. 


FEIN, LEONARD J. The Ecology of the Public Schools: 
An Inquiry into Community Control. Pegasus Ser. 
on Decentralization and the Urban Crisis, vol. 2. 
New York: Pegasus. 1971. Pp. vii, 170. $6.00. 


FELLOWS, MYRTIE. Maple-Sugaring: The Way We Do 
It. A Family Album. With further comment from 
FLOYD FELLOWS. Brattleboro, Vt: Stephen Greene 
Press. 1972. Pp. 48. $2.95. 


FERRIS, ROBERT G. (ser. ed.). Soldier and Brave: His- 
toric Places Associated. with Indian Affairs and the 
Indian Wars in the Trans-Mississippi West. 'Yhe 
National Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings, 
Vol. 12. 2d ed.; Washington: United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, National Park Service. 1971. 


Pp. xvi, 453. $4.00. 


FOGARTY, ROBERT S. American Utopianism. Primary 
Sources in American History. Itasca, Ill: F. E. Pea- 
cock. 1972. Pp. xi, 175. Cloth $5.00, paper $2.95. 


FONER, PHILIP S. (ed, and with commentary). The 
Voice of Black America: Major Speeches by Negroes 
in the United States, 2797-197r. New York: Simon 

ie Schuster. 1972. Pp. xv, 1215. Cloth $19.95, paper 
5-95. 


FOSTER, GENEVIEVE W., et al. Child Gare Work with 
Emotionally Disturbed Children. Contemporary 
Community Health Ser. [Pittsburgh:] University of 
Pittsburgh Press. 1972. Pp. xx, 271. $8.50. 


FOULKE, ROY A. (comp). Foulke Family: One Branch 
Descended from James Ffookes, Who Was Already 
Settled in Accomack County, Virginia, by the Year 
1663. Bronxville, N. Y.: [the Author] 1972. Pp. 
xviii, 205. 


FREIDEL, FRANK, et al. (eds.). Builders of American 
Institutions: Readings in United States History. 
Vol. 1, Seventeenth Century through Reconstruc- 
tion; Vol. 2, Reconstruction to the Present. Rand 
McNally History Ser. 2d ed.; Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally. 1972. Pp. 359; 350. $4.50 each. 


FREIMARCK, VINCENT, and ROSENTHAL, BERNARD (eds.). 
Race and the American Romantics. Sourcebooks in 
Negro History. New York: Schocken Books. 1971. 
Pp. xi, 328. $12.50. 


GATELL, FRANK OTTO, et al. (eds). The Growth of 
American Politics: A Modern Reader. Vol. ı, 
Through Reconstruction; vol. 2, Since the Civil 
War. New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. 
xvi, 544; xvi, 569. Cloth $12.50 each, paper $3.95 
each. 
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GATELL, FRANK OTTO, and GOODMAN, PAUL. Democ- 
racy and Union: The United States, 1815-1877. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1972. Pp. 
vii, 198. 


CLASRUD, BRUCE A., and SMITH, ALAN M. Promises to 
Keep: A Portrayal of Nonwhites in the United 
States. Chicago: Rand McNally. 1972. Pp. ix, 398. 
$4.00. 


GRAY, FRANCINE DU PLESSIX. Hawaii: The Sugar- 
Coated Fortress. New York: Random House. 1972. 
Pp. xiii, 146, $5.95. 


GUNTER, PETE. The Big Thicket: A Challenge for 
Conservation. Austin: Jenkins Publishing Co; 
Riverside, Conn.: Chatham Press; distrib. by Vik- 
ing Press, New York. 1971. Pp. xvii, 172. $12.50. 


HAGAN, WILLIAM T. The Indian in American History. 
AHA Pamphlets 24o. Washington: American His- 
torical Association. 1971. Pp. 34. $1.00. 


HAKLUYT, RICHARD. Hakluyt's Voyages to the New 
World:.A Selection. Ed. by DAVID FREEMAN HAWKE. 
American History Landmarks. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1972. Pp. xx, 201. 


HOFSTADTER, RICHARD, et al. The United States. gd 
ed; Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1972. 
Pp. xvi, 879, xvi (a) Axiii. Cloth $10.95, paper, 2 
vols., $5.95 each. 


HOOVER, DWIGHT W., and VANDER HILL, C. WARREN 
(eds.). American Society in the Twentieth Century: 
Selected Readings. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1972. Pp. xiv, 247. Cloth $9.95, paper $4.95. 


HURST, CHARLES G., JR. Passport to Freedom: Educa- 
tion, Humanism, & Malcolm X. Hamden, Conn.: 
Linnet Books. 1972. Pp. 242. $7.95. 


JAMES, THEODORE, JR. Fifth Avenue. New York: 
Walker and Co. 1971. Pp. 310. $25.00. 


KAPLAN, LAWRENCE S. Recent American Foreign 
Policy: Conflicting Interpretations. The Dorsey Ser. 
in American History. Rev. ed; Homewood, Ill: 
Dorsey Press. 1972. Pp. xiv, 368. $4.95. 


KAUFFMAN, HENRY J. American Axes: A Survey of 
Their Development and Their Makers. Brattleboro, 
Vt.: Stephen Greene Press. 1972. Pp. 151. $12.50. 


KENNEALLY, FINBAR, O.F.M. (ed). United States 
Documents in the Propaganda Fide Archives: A 
Calendar. ist ser., vol. 3. Washington: Academy of 
American Franciscan History. 1971. Pp. 403. $20.00. 


KNAPP, PAUL. The Berengaria Exchange. New York: 
Dial Press. 1972. Pp. 239. $5.95. 


Knight, Madam, The Journal of. Including an 
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Anselmiennes (Bad Wimpfen, 15-10 septembre 1970). 
Arch. PhiL, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [8650] 


VISCONTI, G. D. OLTRONA. La successione feudale di 
Castano. Arch. stor. lombardo, VIII, 1971. [8651] 


WATANABE, MORIMICHI. Authority and Consent in Church 
Government: Panormitanus, Aeneas Sylvius, Cusanus. /. 
Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1972. [8652] 


WEILL, GEORGES. Origine du patriciat strasbourgeois aux 
XIII* et XIV *siécles: les lignages Zorn et Mullenheim. 
Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1967. [8653 


WESTERINK, L. G. Ein astrologisches Kolleg aus dem Jahre 
564. Byz. Z., July 1971. [8654] 

WHITBREAD, LESLIE G. Conrad of Hirsau as Literary Critic. 
Speculum, Apr. 1972. [8655] 


WILLIAMS-JONES, KEITH. Thomas Becket and Wales. Welsh 
Hist. R., Dec. 1971. [8656] 


WILLIS, E. DAVID. Calvin and the Italian Anti-Trinitarians. 
Arch. Reformationsgesch., no. 2, 1971. [8657] 


WILSDORF, CHRISTIAN. Dans la vallée de la Thur aux XIII* 
et XIV “siécles: La transformation d'un paysage par la 
route. Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1967. [8658] . 


MODERN EUROPE GENERAL 


ASHCRAFT, RICHARD. Marx and Weber on Liberalism as 
Bourgeois Ideology. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., no. 2, 1972. 
[8659] 


ATKINSON, JAMES. Luther Studies [r. art.]. J. Eccles. 
Hist., no. 1, 1972. 
[8660] 


Modern Europe General 


BARYCZ, HENRYK. The Contribution of the University of 
Cracow to the Dissemination of Erasmian Thought in 
Poland [in Polish; Eng. summary]. Prace Hist., no. 33, 
1971. [8661] 


BLUM, JEROME. The Internal Structure and Polity of the 
European Village Community from the Fifteenth to the 
Nineteenth Century. J. Mod. Hist., Dec. 1971. 

[8662] 


BOAS, GEORGE. The Retreat from Reason. Proc. Am. Phil. 
Soc., no. 6, 1971. [8663] 


BOUVIER, JEAN. Systémes bancaires et entreprises 
industrielles dans la croissance européenne au XIX ‘siècle. 
An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., Jan.-Feb. 1972. 

[8664] | 


CAMPERS, ELIZA. Le bloc des neutres (sept.-déc. 1939). R. 
Roumaine Hist., no. 5, 1971. [8665] 


CANOVAN, MARGARET. The Limits of Seriousness: 
Rousseau and the Interpretation of Political Theory. Eur. 
Stud. R., Jan. 1972. [8666] 


CHASTEL, ANDRÉ. The Horizon of the Renaissance. 
Diogenes, no. 74, 1971. [8667] 


CIPOLLA, CARLO M. The Diffusion of Innovations in Early 
ea Europe. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., no. 1, 1972. 
8668] 


COLE, RICHARD G. Sixteenth-century Travel Books as a 
Source of European Attitudes toward Non-White and Non- 
Western Culture. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 1, 1972. 

[8669] 


DANIELOU, S. E. Autorité et liberté dans l'Eglise 
d'aujourd'hui. Annales, May 1971. [8670] 


DEYON, PIERRE. La concurrence internationale des 
manufactures lainiéres aux XVI*et XVII*siécles. An.: Ec., 
Soc., Civil, Jan.-Feb. 1972. 


[8671] 


DOMAŃSKI, JULIUSZ. On the Patristic Sources of Philosophia 
Christi: St. John Chrysostom and the Erasmian Conception 
of Philosophy [in Polish; Eng. summary]. Prace Hist., no. 
33, 1971. [8672] 


EISENSTEIN, ELIZABETH L. L'avénement de l'imprimerie et 
la Réforme: Une nouvelle approche au probléme du 
démembrement de la chrétienté occidentale. An.: Ec., Soc., 
Civil., Nov.-Dec. 1971. 


[8673] 


EKELUND, ROBERT B., JR. Economic Empiricism in the 
Writing of Early Railway Engineers. EEH, no. 2, 


1971-72. [8674] 


FORD, FRANKLIN L. Dimensions of Toleration: Castellio, 
Bodin, Montaigne. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 2, 1972. 
[8675] 


GARBACIK, JÓZEF, and GIEROWSKI, JÖZEF A. The Erasmian 
Age [in Polish; Eng. summary]. Prace Hist., no. 33, 1971. 
[8676] 


GUGGENHEIM, THOMAS. Inflation and Interest Rates in 
Early Economic Thought. R. int. Hist. Banque, no. 4, 
1971. [8677] 


HAJDUKIEWICZ, LESZEK. Erasmus of Rotterdam in Polish 
Public Opinion in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
[in Polish; Eng. summary]. Prace Hist., no. 33, 1971. 

[8678] 
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HALL, BASIL. The Reformation City. Bull. John Rylands 
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HANSEN, H. THUSTRUP. Den internationale gkonomiske 
situation [2 pts.]. Øk. og pol., nos. 1-2, 1971. 
[8680] 


HARRIS, JESSICA L.; HINES, THEODORE C.; and SCOTT, RALPH 
L. A Computer-Based Census and Local Handlist System 
for Incunabula. Computers and Humanities, no. 2, 1971. 


[8681] 


HEERTJE, ARNOLD. Two Letters from James Mill to Jean 
Baptiste Say. Hist. Pol. Ec., Fall 1971. 
[8682] 


KNECHT, R. J. The Early Reformation in England and 
France: A Comparison. History, Feb. 1972. 
[8683] 


LANDO, OLE. Etableringsret og fri udveksling af 
tjenesteydelser i faellesmarkedet. Øk. og pol., no. 2, 1971. 
[8684] 


LEWICKA-KAMINSKA, ANNA. Erasmus of Rotterdam in 
Poland (The Jagiellonian Library Exhibition Catalogue) 
[in Polish; Eng. summary]. Prace Hist., no. 33, 1971. 
[8685] 


LUDWIG, KARL HEINZ. Fabrications de fusées et stratégie. R. 
Hist. deux. guerre mond., Oct. 1971. [8686] 


MCCASKIE, T. C. Innovational Eclecticism: the Asante 
Empire and Europe in the Nineteenth Century. Comp. 
Stud. Soc. Hist., no. 1, 1972. [8687] 


MACFARLANE, IRIS. Pepper Politics. Hist. Today, Feb. 
1972. [8688] 


PFLUG, GÜNTHER. The Development of Historical Method 
in the Eighteenth Century. Hist. and Theory, beiheft 11, 


1971. [8689] 


PIQUET-MARCHAL, MARIE-ODILE. Doctrines monétaires et 
conjoncture aux XIV*et XV *siécles. R. int. Hist. Banque, 
no. 4, 1971, [8690] 


RABB, THEODORE K., and EISENSTEIN, ELIZABETH. The 
Advent of Printing and the Problem of the Renaissance. 
Past é Present, Aug. 1971. [8691] 


REDLICH, FRITZ. Science and Charity: Count Rumford and 
His Followers. Int. R. Soc. Hist., pt. 2, 1971. 


[8692] 


SAKMANN, PAUL. The Problems of Historical Method and of 
Philosophy of History in Voltaire. Hist. and Theory, 
beiheft 11, 1971. [8693] 


S@ILEN, ODDMUND. FN och imperialismen. Ord och bild, no, 
2, 1971. [8694] 


STEPHENSON, RICHARD W. Atlases of the Western 
Hemisphere: A Summary Survey. Geog. R., no. 1, 1972. 
[8695] 


SZELINSKA, WACŁAWA. Sixteenth Century Readers and 
Admirers of Erasmian Books in Cracow [in Polish; Eng. 
summary]. Prace Hist., no. 33, 1971. [8695] 


TURNAU, IRENA. La bonneterie en Europe du XVI*au 
XVIII*siécle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., Sept.-Oct. 1971. 
[8697] 

UNGER, RUDOLF. The Problem of Historical Objectivity. A 


Sketch of Its Development to the Time of Hegel. Hist. and 
Theory, beiheft 11, 1971. [8698] 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


Leland H. Carlson, University of Southern California 
Frederic A. Youngs, Jr., California State University, Long Beach 


GENERAL 


ALLEN, DAVID. Surveys of Records in the British Isles. 
Archives, Oct. 1971. [8699] 


BUCHANAN, R. A. The Study of Industrial Archaeology. 
Brit. Stud. Monitor, Winter 1971-72. [8700] 


HEATHER, DEREK. History Teaching and Political 
Education. History, Feb. 1972. [8701] 


HOSKINS, W. G. The Homes of Family Names. Hist. Today, 
Mar. 1972. [8702] 


MACLEOD, ROY M., and FRIDAY, JAMES R. Les archives 
historiques des scientifiques britanniques. Soc. Sct. 
Information, Oct. 1971. [8703] 


NEU, JOHN. Ninty-sixth Critical Bibliography of the History 
of Science and its Cultural Influences (to January 1971). 
ISIS, pt. 5, 1971. [8704] 


OWEN, DOROTHY M. Handlists of Ecclesiastical Records: A 
Supplement to Records of ihe Established Church. 
Archives, Oct. 1971. [8705] 


OWEN, DOROTHY M. The Local Historian and his Theme [r. 
art.]. Archives, Oct. 1971. [8706] 


PALAIS, ELLIOT $. The Publications of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts. Coll. & Res. Lib., 
Mar. 1972. [8707] 


PEMBERTON, JOHN E. Printed Ephemera in British 
Libraries. Aslib Proc., Mar. 1972. [8708] 


SYMONDS, ROGER. Preservation and Perspectives in 
Industrial Archaeology [r. art.]. History, Feb. 1972. 


[870g] 


TUCKER, K. A. Business History: Some Proposals for Aims 
and Methodology. Bus. Hist., Jan. 1972. [8710] 


VEYSEY, A. G. Local Archives of Great Britain: X XXII. 
The Flintshire Record Office. Archives, Oct. 1971. 


[8711] 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


ANDEREGG, MICHAEL A. Utopia and Early More Biography: 
Another View. Moreana, Feb. 1972. [8712] 


BARBOUR, PHILIP L. The Earliest Reconnaissance of the 
Chesapeake Bay Area: Captain John Smith's Map and 
.Indian Vocabulary, Part Il. Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., Jan. 
1972. [8713] 


BARBOUR, PHILIP L. A Possible Clue to Samuel Argall’s 
Pre-Jamestown Activities. WM Q, Apr. 1972. [8714] 


BARBOUR, P. L. Captain John Smith's Sea Grammar and Its 
Debt to Sir Henry Mainwaring's ‘Seaman’s Dictionary.’ 
Mariner's Mirror, Feb. 1972. [8715] 


BARRATT, J. The Letters of the First Baron Byron of 
Rochdale (1600-1652). J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., Autumn 
1971. [8716] 

BEACH, D. M. The Poetry of Idea: Sir Philip Sidney and thé 
Theory of Allegory. Tex. Stud. Lit. Lang., Fall 1971. 
[87:7] 


BEER, BARRETT L. Sir William Paget and the Protectorate, 
1547-1549. Ohio Acad. Hist. Newslett., Nov. 1971. [8718] 


BENTLEY, GERALD EADES. The Profession of Dramatist in 
Shakespeare's Time. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 6, 1971. 
[8719] 

BISHOP, CAROLYN J. Raleigh Satirized by Harington and 
Davies. R. Eng. Stud., Feb. 1972. [8720] 


BOWLER, PETER J. Preformation and Pre-existence in the 
Seventeenth Century: A Brief Analysis. J. Hist. Biology, 
Fall 1971. [8721] 


BREITENBACH, EDGAR. Guild Days in Norwich. Q. J. Lib. 
Cong., Jan. 1972. [8722] 


BRENNER, ROBERT. The Social Basis of English 
Commercial Expansion, 1550-1650. J. Ec. Hist., Mar. 
1972. [8723) 


BROWN, MARK N. The Works of George Saville, Marquis of 
Halifax: Dates and Circumstances of Composition. 
Huntington Lib. Q., Feb. 1972. [8724] 


BUCKLEY, G. T. Was Edmund Guilty of.Capital Treason? 
Shakespeare Q., Winter 1972. [8725] 


BURG, B. RICHARD. À Letter of Richard Mather to a Cleric 
in Old England. WM Q, Jan. 1972. [8726] 


BUSH, SARGENT, JR. Thomas Hooker and the Westminster 
Assembly. WM Q, Apr. 1972. [8727] 


CASHMAN, M. J. The Gateshead Martyr (John Ingram 
(1565--1594)]. Recusant Hist., Oct. 1971. [8728] 


CLAY, CHRISTOPHER. The Misfortunes of William, Fourth 
Lord Petre (1638-1655). Recusant Hist., Apr. 1971. 

[8729] 

COLLINSON, PATRICK. The Reformer and the Archbishop: 
Martin Bucer and an English Bucerian. J. Relzg. Hist., no. 
4, 1971. [8730] 


COWIE, LEONARD w. The Banqueting House, Whitehall. 
Hist. Today, Jan. 1972. [8731] 


DALY, J. w. John Bramhall and the Theoretical Problems of 
Royalist Moderation. /. Brit. Stud., Nov. 1971. [8732] 


DEVINE, T. M., and LYTHE, $. G. E. The Economy of Scotland | 
under James VI: A Revision Article. Scottish Hist. R., Oct. 


1971. [8733] 


FAIRFIELD, LESLIE P. The Vocacyon of Johan Bale and 
Early English Autobiography. Renaissance Q., Autumn 


1971. [8734] 


FARMER, NORMAN K., JR. Robert Herrick's Commonplace 
Book? Some Observations and Questions. Pap. Bibliogr. 
Soc. Am., First Quarter 1972. [8735] 


FARNELL, JAMES E. The Aristocracy and Leadership of 
Parliament in the English Civil Wars [r. art.]. /. Mod. 
Hist., Mar. 1972. [8736] 


GLEISSNER, RICHARD A. The Revolutionary Settlement of 
1691 in Maryland. Md. Hist. Mag., Winter 1971. [8737] 


GRAY, CHARLES M. Bonham's Case Reviewed. Proc. Am. 
Phil. Soc., no. 1, 1972. [8738] 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


GREENLEE, DOUGLAS. Locke and the Controversy over 
Innate Ideas. J. Hist. Ideas, Apr.- June 1972. [8739. 


HAAS, STEVEN W. Simon Fish, William Tyndale, and Sir 
Thomas More’s ‘Lutheran Conspiracy.’ J. Eccles. Hist., 
no. 2, 1972. [8740] 


HARDIN, RICHARD F. Ovid in Seventeenth-Century 
England. Comp. Lit., Winter 1972. [8741] 


HARRISON, C. J. The Petition of Edmund Dudley [doc.]. 
EHR, Jan. 1972. [8742] 


HAST, ADELE. State Treason Trials During the Puritan 
Revolution, 1640-1660. Hist. J., Mar. 1972. [8743] 


HENRY, BRUCE WARD. John Dee, Humphrey Llwyd, and 
the Name "British Empire" [note]. Huntington Lib. Q., 
Feb. 1972. [8744] 


HITCHCOCK, JAMES. More and Tyndale’s Controversy over 
Revelation: A Test of the McLuhan Hypothesis. /. Am. 
Acad. Relig., Dec. 1971. [8745] 


HÖLTGEN, KARL JOSEF. Richard Latewar, Elizabethan Poet 
and Divine. Anglia, pt. 4, 1971. [8746] 


HORWITZ, HENRY. The General Election of 1690. J. Brit. 
Stud., Nov. 1971. [8747] 


HUNTER, M. C. W. The Royal Society and the Origins of 
British Archaeology: I, IL Antiquity, June, Sept. 1971. 
[8748] 


INGRAM, WILLIAM. The Closing of the Theaters in 1597: A 
Dissenting View. Mod. Philol., Nov. 1971. [8749] 


ISHAM, GYLES. Earl Marshals and Northampgonshire. 
Northamptonshire Past and Present, 6, 1971/ 72. 


[8750] 


JARVIS, RUPERT. Ship Registry—to 1707. Marit. Hist., no. 
1, 1971. [8751] 


JOHNSON, W. MCALLISTER. On Some Neglected Usages of 
Renaissance Diplomatic Correspondence [English 
Ambassador's Description of Fountainebleau, 1540]. Gaz. 
Beaux-Arts, Jan. 1972. [8752] 


JONES, ANDREW. Land and People at Leighton Buzzard in 
the Later Fifteenth Century. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. 


[8753] 


JONES, DAVID LEWIS. William Herle and the Office of 
Rhaglaw in Elizabethan Cardiganshire. Nat. Lib. Wales 
J., Winter 1971. [8754] 


KINNEY, ARTHUR F. Parody and Its Implications in Sydney's 
Defense of Poesie. Stud. Eng. Lit., 1500-1900, Winter 
1972. [8755] 


KNECHT, R. J. The Early Reformation in England and 
France: A Comparison. History, Feb. 1972. [8756] 


LECOAT, GERARD. Comparative Aspects of the Theory of 
Expression in the Baroque Age. Eighteenth-Cent. Stud., 
Winter 1971-72. [8757] 


LEFANU, WILLIAM R. The Versatile Nehemiah Grew. Proc. 
Am. Phil. Soc., no. 6, 1971. [8758] 


LOOMIE, ALBERT J. Guy Fawkes in Spain: The 'Spanish 
Treason’ in Spanish Documents. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., 


- suppl. no. 9, Nov. 1971. [8759] 
LUNN, MAURUS. Chaplains to the English Regiment in 


Spanish Flanders, 1605-06. Recusant Hist., Oct. 1971. 
[8760] 
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MCCANN, TIMOTHY J. The Catholic Recusancy of Dr. John 
Bullaker of Chichester, 1574-1627. Recusant Hist., Apr. 
1971. [8761] 


MACEY, SAMUEL L. The Introduction of Shakespeare into 
Germany in the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. 
Eighteenth-Cent. Stud., Winter 1971-72. [8762] 


MANNING, ROGER B. The Crisis of Episcopal Authority 
During the Reign of Elizabeth I. /. Brit. Stud., Nov. 1971. 


[8763] 


MANNING, ROGER 8, Elizabethan Recusancy Commissions. 
Hist. J., Mar. 1972. [8764] 


MARSTON, THOMAS E. An Early English Bestseller [John 
Mirk, Liber festivalis (and) Quattuor sermones (1499)]. 
Yale U. Lib. Gaz., Oct. 1971. [8765] 


MASON, H. A. Editing Wyatt, Further Reflections on the 
Possibility of Literary Study. Cambridge Q., 
Summer-Autumn 1971. [8766] 


MOORE, STANLEY. Hobbes on Obligation, Moral and 
Political. Part Two: Political Obligation. J. Hist. Phil., 


Jan. 1972. [8767] 


MORRISSEY, THOMAS E. A. G. Dickens and the Men of the 
Sixteenth Century. AHR, Apr. 1972. [8768] 


O'DAY, M. ROSEMARY. Thomas Bentham: A Case Study in 
the Problems of the Early Elizabethan Episcopate. /. 
Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1972. [8769] ; 


OSBORN, JAMES M. Sidney and Pietro Bizari. Renaissance 
Q., Autumn 1971. [8770] 


PARKS, STEPHEN. The Osborn Collection: A Second 
rg Progress Report. Yale U. Lib. Gaz., Jan. 1972. 
771 ; 


PAULSON, KRISTOFFER F. The Reverend Edward 
Stillingfleet and the “Epilogue” to Rochester’s A Satyr 
against Reason and Mankind. Philol. Q., Oct. 1971. (87721 


RABB, THEODORE K. Parliament and Society in Early Stuart 
England: The Legacy of Wallace Notestein [r. art.]. AHR, 


June 1972. [8773] 


RINEHART, KEITH. Shakespeare’s Cleopatra and England’s 
Elizabeth. Shakespeare Q., Winter 1972. [8774] 


ROBERTS, BRYN. Llythyrau John Lloyd at Edward Lhuyd. 
Nat. Lib. Wales ]., Winter 1971. [8775] 


ROETHLISBERGER, MARCEL. The Ulysses Tapestries at 
Hardwick Hall. Gaz. Beaux-Arts, Feb. 1972. [8776] 


ROGERS, PAT. Defoe in the Fleet Prison. R. Eng. Stud., 
Nov. 1971. [8777] 


ROGERS, PAT. An Eighteenth-Century Alarm: Defoe, Sir 
Justinian Isham and the Secretaries of State. 
Northamptonshire Past and Present, 6, 1971/ 72. [8778] 


RUSSELL, CONRAD. English Land Sales, 1540-1640: A 
fer on the Evidence [note]. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. 
779 


RUSSELL, JOYCELYNE G. The Search for Universal Peace: 
The Conferences at Calais and Bruges in 1521. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Res., Nov. 1971. [8780] 


SANDOZ, ELLIS. The Civil Theology of Liberal Democracy: 
Locke and His Predecessors. J. Pol., Feb. 1972. [8781] 


SCHWOERER, LOIS G. “The Fittest Subject for a King's 
Quarrel”: An Essay on the Militia Controversy 
1641-1642. J. Brit. Stud., Nov. 1971. [8782] 
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SHORT, K. R. M. A Theory of Common Education in 
Elizabethan Puritanism [R. Greenham]. J. Eccles. Hist., 
Jan. 1972. [8783] 


£MITH, CONSTANCE I. Northamptonshire in the History of 
Witchcraft. Northamptonshire Past and Present, 6, 

: 971/72. [8784] 

EPRUNGER, KEITH L. English Puritans and Anabaptists in 
Early Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam. Mennonite Q. R., 
Apr. 1972. [8785] 

£PRUNGER, KEITH L. Other Pilgrims in Leiden: Hugh 


Goodyear and the English Reformed Church, Church 
dist., Mar. 1972. [8786] 


STONE, LAWRENCE. The Aristocracy in Transition: A Reply 
to Dr Woolf [note]. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. [8787] 


ETONE, LAWRENCE. Counting Manors Again: A Reply to 
Mr Thompson [note]. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. [8788] 


STONE, LAWRENCE. English Land Sales, 1540-1640: A 
Reply to Mr Russell [note]. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. [8789] 


THOMPSON, CHRISTOPHER. The Counting of Manors 
Reconsidered [note]. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. [8790] 


TUCKER, M. J. The More-Norfolk Connection. Moreana, 
Feb. 1972. [8791] 


VALDEZ, F. M., and O'MALLEY, C. D. James Keill of 
Northampton, Physician, Anatomist and Physiologist. 
Medical Hist., Oct. 1971. [8792] 


WALLIS, P. J. The 1628-1633 Editions of William Gilbert's 
“De Magnete’: a Tribute to the Late Clifford Dobb. 
Bibliotheck, no. 2, 1971. [8793] 


WEST, MICHAEL. Ecclesiastical Controversy in George 
Herbert's ‘Peace.’ R. Eng. Stud., Nov. 1971. [8794] 


WILLIAMS, NORMAN LLOYD. A Frenchman in Tudor 
England [Etienne Perlin}. Hist. Today, Mar. 1972. 


[8795] 


WINTER, J. M. A Bibliography of the Published Writings of 
R. H. Tawney. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. [8796] 


“NUELLNER, GUY. The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. Textual 
Procedures of the English Virginalists. Music R., Nov. 
1971. [8797] 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


ABBOTT, JOHN LAWRENCE. Samuel Johnson and “The Life 
of Dr. Richard Mead.” Bull. John Rylands Lib., Autumn 


1971. [8798] 
ADAMS, JOHN G. U. London's Third Airport. From TLA to 
Airstrip One. Geog. /., Dec. 1971. [8799] 


ADIE, DOUGLAS K. The English Money Stock 1834-1844. 
EEH, Winter 1971-72. [8800] 


AKENSON, D. H. Patterns of English Educational Change: 
The Fisher and the Butler Acts. Hist. Ed. Q., Summer 
1971. [8801] 


ALDCROFT, DEREK H. Reflections on the Rochdale Inquiry 
nto Shipping: A Review Article. Marit. Hist., no. 2, 1971. 
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ALDERMAN, GEOFFREY. Samuel Plimsoll and the Shipping 
Interest. Marit. Hist., no. 1, 1971. [8803] 


ALLENTUCK, MARCIA EPSTEIN. Edmund Burke to John 
Barrow: A New Discovery. Philol. Q., Oct. 1971. [8804] 
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BEGG, H. M., and STEWART, J. A. The Nationalist Movement 
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BOADEN, N. T. Innovation and Change in English Local 
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BRANTLINGER, PATRICK. Dickens and the Factories. 
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BRAUER, KINLEY J. British Mediation and the American 
Civil War: A Reconsideration. J. S. Hist., Feb. 1972. [8818] 


BRAUER, KINLEY J. Seward, American Politics and Anglo- 
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BREDIN, HUGH. T. S. Eliot and Thomistic Scholasticism 
[note]. J. Hist. Ideas, Apr.—June 1972. [8820] 
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Nationalism. J. Am. Stud., Dec. 1971. [8821] 


BROMLEY, D., et al. Banbury at the Turn of the Century. 
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BROWN, KENNETH D. Conflict in Early British Welfare 
Policy: The Case ofthe Unemployed Workmen's Bill of 
1905. J. Mod. Hist., Dec. 1971. [8823] 


BROWN, R. K., et al. The Contours of Solidarity: Social 
Stratification and Industrial Relations in Shipbuilding. 
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WEISSER, HENRY G. Chartist Biography: A Critical 
Bibliographical Essay. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., Jan. 1972. 
[9007] 


WELLS, KENTWOOD D. Sir William Lawrence (1783-1867). 
A Study of Pre-Darwinian Ideas on Heredity and 
Variation. J. Hist. Biology, Fall 1971. [9008] 


WEST, E. G. The Interpretation of Early Nineteenth- 
Century Education Statistics. Ec. Hist. R., Nov. 1971. 
[9009] 


WILLIAMS, ROGER. The Technological Society and British 
Politics. Govt. and Opposition, Winter 1972. [9010] 


WILLIAMSON, EUGENE L. Words from Westminster Abbey: 
Matthew Arnold and Arthur Stanley. Stud. Eng. Lit, 
7500-1900, Autumn 1971. [9011] 


WILLIAMSON, HENRY. Reflections on the Death of a Field 
Marshal [Haig]. Contemp. R., June 1971. [9012] 


WINTER, J. M. (comp.). A Bibliography of the Published 
Writings of R. H. Tawney. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. 

[9013] 

WORRALL, B. G. The Authority of Grace in the Theology of 
P. T. Forsyth. Scottish J. Theol., Feb. 1972. [9014] 


WYNNE, MICHAEL. Thomas Frye (1710-1762). Burlington 
Mag., Feb. 1972. [9015] 


YOUINGS, JOYCE. Local Record Sources in Print and in 
Progress, 1971-72. Hist. Assoc., no. 85, 1972. 
[9016] 


ZANGERL, CARLH. E. The Social Composition of the County 
Magistracy in England and Wales, 1831-1887. J. Brit. 
Stud., Nov. 1971. [9017] 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


ALBINSKI, HENRY s. Australian Society. Current Hist., Mar. 


1972. [9018] 


BAKER, DONALD G. Australia and America: The Refracted 
Image. S. Atl. Q., no. 2, 1972. [9019] 


BECK, HORACE. The Prince of Spain, 1588 [Armada and the 
Irish Coast]. /. Folklore Inst., June 1971. [9020] 


BECKFORD, GEORGE L. The Dynamics of Growth and the 
Nature of Metropolitan Plantation Enterprise. Soc. Ec. 
Stud., Dec. 1970. [9021] 


BELLOMO, J. JERALD. Upper Canadian Attitudes towards 
Crime and Punishment (1832-1851). Ontario Hist., Mar. 
1972. [9022] 


BENTLEY, PHILIP. Australian Trade Unionism 1970-71. J. 
Ind. Relations, Dec. 1971. [9023] 


BENTLEY, PHILIP, and HUGHES, BARRY. Australian Cyclical 
Strike Patterns. /. Ind. Relations, Dec. 1971. [9024] 


BLUM, ALBERT A. Strikes, Salaries and the Search for 
Solutions: An Interpretive Analysis ofthe Irish Industrial 
Relations System. Brit. J. Ind. Relations, Mar. 1972. 
[9025] 


BLUMHARDT, DOREEN. Pottery in New Zealand. Aspac Q. 
Cult. Soc. Aff., no. 2, 1971. [9026] 


BOTHWELL, ROBERT. Canada and the World in the 
Seventies. Current Hist., Apr. 1972. [9027] 


BROMAGE, MARY C. Ireland's Unfinished Revolution. S. Atl. 
Q., Winter 1972. [9028] 
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CAMERON, CLYDE. The Word is Strike—Responsibilities of 
Government, Industrial Tribunals, Employers and Trade 
Unions. /. Ind. Relations, Dec. 1971. [9029] 


CANNY, NICHOLAS P. Historical Revision: XVI. The Flight 
of the Earls, 1607. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1971. [9030] 


CHARLTON, KENNETH. The State of Ireland in the 18205: 
James Cropper's Plan. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1971. [9031] 


COOKE, RAYMOND M. The Historian as Underdog: Eric 
Williams [1911-] and the British Empire. Historian, Aug. 
1971. [9032] 

DINWOODIE, D. H. Artic Controversy: the 1925 Byrd- 
MacMillan Expedition Example. Can. Hist. R., Mar. 
1972. [9033] 


DRUMMOND, ROBERT J. The Canadian Political System: An 
Overview. Current Hist., Apr. 1972. [9034] 


EID, NADIA. L'étude des idéologies au Québec: bilan et 
perspectives dela recherche [comment]. R. Hist. Am. fr., 
no. 4, 1972- [9035] 


ELKINS, w, F. Marcus Garvey, the Negro World, and the 
British West Indies: 1919-1920. Sci. and Soc., Spring 
1972. [9036] 

ELTIS, D. The Traffic in Slaves between the British West 
Indian Colonies, 1807-1833. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. 
[9037] 


ESPESSAT, HELENE; HARDY, JEAN-PIERRE; And RUDDELL, 
THIERRY. Le monde du travail au Québec au XVIII* et au 
XIX? siècles: historiographie et état dela question. R. Hist. 
Am. fr., no. 4, 1972. [9038 


FALCONE, DAVID J. The Canadian Economy. Current Hist., 
Apr. 1972. [9039] 

FARRELL, BRIAN. The Irish Prime Minister. Parl. Aff., 
Winter 1971/72. [9040] 

FRANKS, C. E. s. The Dilemma ofthe Standing Committees 
of the Canadian House of Commons. Can. J. Pol. Sci., Dec. 
1971. [9041] 

FRYKENBERG, ROBERT ERIC. The Partition of India: A 
Quarter Century After. AHR, Apr. 1972. [9042] 


GATES, R. C. Post-War Social Change in Australia. Aspac 
Q. Cult. Soc. Aff., Summer 1971. [9043] 


GOODWIN, CARUFURD D. Canadian-American Relations in 
Perspective. Current Hist., Apr. 1972. [9044] 


GORDON, BERNARD K. Open Options: Australia's Foreign 
Policy in theSeventies. Current Hist., Mar. 1972. 


[9045] 

GRANATSTEIN, J. L. The “Man of Secrets” in Canada, 1934 
[Sir Maurice Hankey]. Dalhousie R., Winter 1971-72. 
[9046] 

GRANT, IAN. Erastus Wiman: a Continentalist Replies to 
Canadian Imperialism. Can. Hist. R., Mar. 1972. [9047] 


GRATTAN, C. HARTLEY. The Historical Context of 
Australian-Japanese Relations. Current Hist., Mar. 1972. 
[9048] 

GRUNFELD, CYRIL. Australian Compulsory Arbitration: 
Appearance and Reality. Brit. J. Ind. Relations, Nov. 
1971. [9049] 


HAGAN, CHARLES B. Australia Today. Current Hist., Mar. 
1972. [9050] 
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HAIR, P. E. H. An Irishman before the Mexican Inquisition, 
1574-5. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1971. [9051] 


EANCOCK, KEITH, and MOORE, KATHRYN. The Occupational 
Wage Structure in Australia since 1914. Brit. J. Ind. 
Relations, Mar. 1972. [9052] 


HARRIS, P. B. The International Future of Hongkong. Int. 
Aff, Jan. 1972. [9053] 


FARVEY, FERNAND. Les travailleurs québécois au XIX* 
Siécle: essai d'un cadre d'analyse sociologique. R. Hist. Am. 
f, no. 4, 1972. [9054] 

FORN, PAMELA L. R. The National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union in Ireland, 1873-9. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1971. 
[3055] 


ERESL, PETER KARL. The United States, Canada, and the 

* Market Mentality.'à J. Inter-Am. Stud. World Aff., Feb. 
1972. [9056] 

KUPP, JAN. Could the Dutch Commercial Empire have 
influenced the Canadian Economy during the First Half of 
the Eighteenth Century? Can. Hist. R., Dec. 1971. 

[3057] 


LAFFAN, MICHAEL. The Unification of Sinn Fein in 1917. 
Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1971. [9058] 


LARKIN, EMMET. The Devotional Revolution in Ireland, 
1850-75. AHR, June 1972. [9059] 


LAWSON, R. Brisbane in the 1890s: The Economic Shape of 
a Key Decade. Ec. Rec., Dec. 1971. [9060] 


LEACH, RICHARD H. Australian Federalism. Current Hist., 
Mar. 1972. [9061] 


MCDONALD, LYNN. Social Class and Voting: A Study of the 
1968 Canadian Federal Election in Ontario. Brit. J. 
Sociol., Dec. 1971. [9062] 


NCMANUS, JOHN C. An Economic Analysis of Indian 
Behavior in the North American Fur Trade. /. Ec. Hist., 
Mar. 1972. [9063] 


NCMINN, W. G. Bishop Murray and the Pattern of 
Australian Catholicism. /, Relig. Hist., no. 4, 1971. 


[9064] 


MCNAB, DAVID. Peter McArthur and Canadian 
Mationalism. Ontario Hist., Mar. 1972. [9065] 


MALLORY, J. R. French and English in Canada: Uneasy 
Union. Current Hist., Apr. 1972. [9066] 


MATHIEU, JACQUES. La balance commerciale. Nouvelle- 
France—Antilles au XVITI* siécle. R. Hist. Am. fr., no. 4, 


1972. [9067] 


MILLS, C. P. Legislation and Decisions Affecting Industrial 
Relations. /. Ind. Relations, Dec. 1971. [9068] 


MORTON, W. L. The Nature of Canadian Nationality. 
Current Hist., Apr. 1972. [9069] 


MOYLES, R. G. Missionary Life in Newfoundland: Three 
Nineteenth-Century Journals. J. Can. Church Hist. Soc., 
Dec. 1971. [9070] 

MEATBY, HILDA. Pierre Guy: A Montreal Merchant of the 
Eighteenth Century. Eighteenth-Cent. Stud., Winter 
1971-72. [9071] 

NIEUWENHUYSEN, J. P., and NORMAN, N. R. Wages Policy in 
Australia: Issues and Tests. Brit. J. Ind. Relations, Nov. 
1971. [9072] 


Recently Published Articles 


OLIVER, PETER. Sir William Hearst and the Collapse of the 
Ontario Conservative Party. Can. Hist. R., Mar. 1972. 


[9073] 


POTHOLM, CHRISTIAN P. At the Interface: Canada and the 
United States in the Seventies. Current Hist., Apr. 1972. 


[9074] 


POWELL, J. M. Soldier Settlement in New Zealand, 
1915-1923. Australian Geog. Stud., Oct. 1971. [9075] 


PRESTHUS, ROBERT. Interest Groups and the Canadian 
Parliament: Activities, Interaction, Legitimacy, and 
Influence. Can. J. Pol. Sci, Dec. 1971. [9076] 


PURDY, J. D. John Strachan's Educational Policies, 
1815-1841. Ontario Hist., Mar. 1972. [9077] 


RAUDZENS, GEORGE K. A Successful Military Settlement: 
Earl Grey's Enrolled Pensioners of 1846 in Canada. Can. 
Hist. R., Dec. 1971. [9078] 


RICHARDSON, J. L. Australian Strategic Perspectives. 
Current Hist., Mar. 1972. [9079] 


SEARIGHT, SARAH. The Treaty of Waitangi, 1840. Hist. 
Today, Feb. 1972. [9080] 


SEDERBERG, PETER C. The Gold Coast under Colonial 
Rule: An Expenditure Analysis. Afric. Stud. R., Sept. 


1971. [9081] 


SHERIDAN, RICHARD B. África and the Caribbean in the 
Atlantic Slave Trade. AHR, Feb. 1972. [9082] 


SITSKY, LARRY. Modern Music in Australia. Aspac Q. Cult. 
Soc. Aff., no. 2, 1971. [9083] 


SNELL, J. G. John F. Potter, Consul General to British 
North America, 1864-1866. Wis. Mag. Hist., Winter 
1971-72. [9084] 


SPRY, GRAHAM. Canada: Notes on Two Ideas of Nation in 
Confrontation. J. Contemp. Hist., no. 1, 1971. 


[9085] 


STAMP, ROBERT M. Technical Education, the National 
Policy, and Federal-Provincial Relations in Canadian 
Education, 1899-1919. Can. Hist. R., Dec. 1971. 
[9086] 


SYMES, DAVID G. Farm Household and Farm Performance: 
A Study of Twentieth Century Changes in Ballyferriter, 
Southwest Ireland. Ethnology, Jan. 1972. 


[9087] 


TRUMAN, TOM. A Critique of Seymour M. Lipset's Article, 
“Value Differences, Absolute or Relative: The Eñglish- 
speaking Democracies." Can. J. Pol. Sci., Dec. 1971. 
[9088] 


TRUMAN, TOM. Party Politics in Australia. Current Hist., 
Mar. 1972. [9089] 


TWIDALE, C. R. Landform Development in the Lake Eyre 
Region, Australia. Geog. R., Jan. 1972. [9090] 


URCH, GEORGE E. Education and Colonialism in Kenya. 
Hist. Ed. Q., Fall 1971. [9091] 


WALKER, R. B. The Growth and Typology ofthe Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in New South Wales, 1812-1901. J. 
Relig, Hist., no. 4, 1971. [9092] 


WILLIAMS, D. B., and MACAULAY, T. G. Changes in Rural 
Population and Work Force in Victoria, 1961-66. 
Australian Geog. Stud., Oct. 1971. [3093] 


France 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College 


GENERAL 


ANDRÉ, R. Le Hainaut. La démographie du Hainaut 
franco-belge. R. Nord, Apr.-June 1971. [9094] 


BENAERTS, PIERRE. Les expériences européennes des deux 
Napoléon. Ecrits Paris, July-Aug. 1971. [9095] 


COUSIN, B. Une bibliothéque de couvent à l'époque 
moderne: les livres des Franciscains de Sospel. An. Midi, 
Apr.- June 1971. [9096] 


DEYON, P. Recherches en Histoire démographique et sociale 
del'époque moderne: Dénombrements et structures 
urbaines. R. Nord, July-Sept. 1971. [9097] 


FALLEUR, M. DE. Le Hainaut. Problémes et Perspectives 
économiques du Hainaut. R. Nord, Apr.-June 1971. 
[9098] 


FOURNIER, HENRI. Productivité et Rentabilité des grandes 
Banques frangaises et des grandes Banques allemandes: 
Essai de Comparaison. R. int. Hist. Banque, no. 4, 1971. 
[9099] 


FRECHE, G. La population de Castres et du Tarn de 1665 à 
1968. An. Midi, Apr.-June 1971. [9100] 


GAXOTTE, PIERRE. Les débuts du capitalisme. Historia, 
Jan. 1972. [9101] 


GRANDBASTIEN, JEAN-FRANGOIS. Les débuts du Mouvement 
républicain populaire en Meurthe-et-Moselle (1945-1946). 
An. Est, no. 2, 1971. [9102] 


GUIRAL, PIERRE. Présentation Problémes d'histoire de la 
presse. R. Hist. mod. contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1971. 


[9103] 


KNECHT, R. J. The Early Reformation in England and 
France. Historia, Feb. 1972. [9104] 


LHOTE, JEAN. Variation du chiffre dela population de Metz 
pendant la premiere moitié du XIX siècle, selon les 
tableaux nominatifs et les recensements. An. Est, no. 3, 
1971. [9105] 


NORTIER, M. Bibliographie normande (1970). An. 
Normandie, Dec. 1971. [9106] 


POSNER, ERNST. Manual of Archives Administration; 
"Theory and Practice of Public Archives in France: A 
Review Article. Am. Archivist, no. 1, 1972. [9107] 


REPARAZ, G.-A. DE. Levillage de Haute Provence entre la 
fin del'Ancien Régime et la fin dela Monarchie de juillet. 
Prov. hist., Sept. 1971. [9108] 


ROCHE, LOUIS. Paul Claudel à l'ambassade de Bruxelles 
(1933-1934). R. Hist. dipl., July-Dec. 1971. [9109] 


TRENARD, LOUIS. Le Hainaut. Du Siécle de Louis XIV àla 
Grande Guerre. R. Nord, Apr.-June 1971. [9110] 


TRIBOUT DE MOREMBERT, HENRI. Bibliothéques messines du 
XVII? siècle. An. Est, no. 3, 1971. [9111] 
FRANCE: 1500 TO 1715 


BAGOT, FERNAND. Letrafic maritime breton et sa protection 
sous Henri II: Le ‘‘convoi de la mer” et les Etats de 
Bretagne. Bull. philol. hist., II, 1968. [9112] 


BAYARD, FRANGOISE. Les Bonvisi, marchands banquiers à 
Lyon, 1575-1629. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., no. 6, 1971. 
[9:13] 


BERTHOUZE, JEAN-PAUL. Etude historique et sociologique 
d'une paroisse réformé rurale: Chátillon-en-Diois des 
origines à nos jours (suite). Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., 
July-Sept. 1971. [9114] 


BOUTON, ANDRÉ. L'alimentation dans le Maine aux XV*et 
XVIesiecles. Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1968. [9115] 


CARDAILLAC, LOUIS. Le Passage des Morisques en 
zu end (1609-1612). An. Midi, July-Sept. 1971. 
[9116 


CAROLUS-BARRÉ, LOUIS. La population de Crépy-en-Valois 
dans la première partie du XV "siècle d’après deux rôles de 
taille (1426-1450). Bull. philol. hist., 11, 1968. [9117] 


CHAMBERLIN, E. R. The French Invasion of Italy, 1494. 
Hist. Today, Jan. 1972. [9118] 


CHEVALIER, BERNARD. Alimentation et niveau de vieà 
Tours à la fin du XV*siécle. Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1968. 


[9119] 


CLAVIER, HENRI. La conjuration d'Amboise vue de 
Strasbourg. Bull. philol. hist., II, 1968. [9120] 


DARRICAU, RAYMOND. L'action charitable d'une reine de 
ded Anne d'Autriche. XVII" siècle, nos. 90-91, 1971. 
[9121 


DUCHÉNE, ROGER. Lettres et gazettes au XVII*siàcle. R. 
Hist. mod. contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9122] 


ENDRES, ANDRE. Alimentation d'assistance à l'Hótel-Dieu 
de Meaux en 1527. Bull. philol. hist., I, 1968. [9123] 


GONON, MLLE. Le terrier de la seigneurie de Rochetaillée 
(1652). Bull. Diana, no. 4, 1971. [9124] 


HAUCHECORNE, FRANCOIS. Orléans ligueur en 1591. Bull. 
philol. hist, II, 1968. [9125] 


HOHL, CLAUDE. Alimentation et consommation à P Hôtel- 
Dieu de Paris aux XV*et XVI*siécles. Bull. philol. hist., I, 
1968. [9126] 


JAROUSSEAU, GÉRARD. L'alimentation dans l'abbaye 
Sainte-Croix de Poitiers en 1546et 1547. Bull. philol. hist., 
I, 1968. [912 7] 

JENNY, JEAN. Nouvelles recherches sur l'imprimerie à 
Bourges avant 1562. Bull. philol. hist, IT, 1968. 

[9128] 


KLAITS, JOSEPH. Men of Letters and Political Reform in 
France at the End of the Reign of Louis XIV: The 
Founding of the Académie Politique. /. Mod. Hist., Dec. 
1971. [9129] 

LE BLANT, ROBERT. Marchands tourangeaux à Paris au 
début du XVITI*siécle. Bull. philol. hist., II, 1968. 

[9130] 

LE BLANT, ROBERT. Marché de viandes et de poissons pour 
Catherine de Bourbon. Bull. philol. hist., I, 1968. [9131] 


LEFEBVRE, A., and TRIBOUILLARD, F. Fiscalité et population 
dans l'élection de Valognes de 1540à 1660. An. 
Normandie, Oct. 1971. [9132] 
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MACDONALD, L. R. France and New France: The Internal 
Contradictions. Can. Hist. R., June 1971. [9133] 


MAILLARD, FRANÇOIS. Les dépenses de l'hótel du comte Jean 
d'Angouléme pour le second semestre 1462. Bull. philol. 
hist, L 1968. [9134] 


MANDROU, ROBERT. L'Histoire métallique du régne de 
Louis XIV (A propos d'un livre récent). R. hist. (Paris), 
Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9135] 


MARTIN, GILBERT. Les bases de l'alimentation dans la 
région de Murat-en-Bourbonnais aux XVI*et XVII" 
siécles. Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1968. [9136] 


MILOT, J. Un probléme opérationnel du XVII*siécle illustré 
par un cas régional. R. Nord, Apr.- June 1971. [9137] 


MUTEL, A. Notes sur les usages locaux du bailliage de Caux 
dans la coutume rédigée de 1583. An. Normandie, Oct. 
1971. [9138] 


PAILLARD, PHILIPPE. L'élevage à Salon-de-Provence de 
1470à 1550. Bull. philol. hist, 1, 1968. [9139] 


POUTET, YVES. L'enseignement des pauvres dans la France 
du XVII *siécle. X VII* siècle, nos. 90-91, 1971. [9141] 


PRESSOUYRE, FERDINAND. De la paroisse à la commune. 
Etude d'un cas particulier: Cornac (Lot). Bull. philol. hist., 
IL 1968. [9142] 


SAINT-ÉLO Y, MADELEINE. Dépenses alimentaires á la charge 
de la ville de Nevers du XV*au XVI*siécle: nourriture des 
malades atteints de peste et festins offerts par la 
communauté. Bull. philol. hist., 1, 1968. [9143] 


STOCKER, CHRISTOPHER. Office as Maintenance in 
Renaissance France. Can. J. Hist, Mar. 1971. 


19145] 

VENARD, MARC. Les Oeuvres de Charité en Avignon à 
l'aube du XVII*siécle. X VII* siecle, nos. 90-91, 1971. 
[9146] 

VOISÉ, WALDEMAR. Autour de la Renaissance, de 
l'Humanisme et dela Reform. R. Synthese, Jan.- June 
1971. [9147] 


FRANCE: 1715 TO 1815 


ANTOINE, MICHEL. L'Etat monarchique sous le règne de 
Louis XV. L'Information hist., Nov.-Dec. 1971. 


[9148] 


ARCHES, P. Les origines du conventionnel toulousain 
Jacques-Marie Rouzet (1743-1820). An. Midi, Oct. -Dec. 
1971. [9149] 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN A. Old-Regime Governors: Bureaucratic 
and Patrimonial Attributes. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., Jan. 
1972. [9150] | 

BERNARDIS, LAZZARO DE. Le Consulat et l’Empire. 
Quelques remarques sur le concordat français de 1801 par 


rapport au concordat italien de 1929. Cah. Hist... < 
Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. [9151] 


BLOMSTER, WESLEY V., and GILBERT, LEON J. T'extual 
Revisions in Peter Weiss's Marat/Sade. Symposium 
(U.S.), Spring 1971. [9152] 

BOSHER, J. F. The French Crisis of 1770. History, Feb. 

1972- [9153] 

BREDIN, JEAN-DENIS. Le procés du duc d'Enghien. Annales, 
Nov. 1971. [9154] 


Recently Published Articles 


BURGENER, LOUIS. Napoléon et la Suisse: méthodes et 
décisions (d'aprés la correspondance de Napoléon I). 
L’Information hist., Sept.-Oct. 1971. luso) 


CAYEZ, PIERRE. Le Consulat et l’Empire. La Chambre de 
Commerce de Lyon et le régime impérial. Cah. Hist... 
Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. [9156] 


CHAMBRUN, RENÉ DE. Adrienne and Lafayette at La 
Grange. Q. J. Lib. Cong., no. 2, 1972. [9157] 


Le Consulat et l'Empire. L'exposition de la chapelle du 
lycée Ampère. Cah. Hist.... Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 
3-4, 1971. [9158] 


COSTAMAGNA, HENRI. Aspects et problémes de la vie agro- 
pastorale dans le Comté de Nice (1699-1792). R. Hist. ee. 
soc., no. 4, 1971. [9159] 


DANIELS, MARY F. The Lafayette Collection at Cornell. Q. 
J. Lib. Cong., no. 2, 1972. [9160] 


DARNTON, ROBERT. Reading, Writing and Publishing in 
Eighteenth Century France: A Case Study in the Sociology 
of Literature. Daedalus, Winter 1971. [9161] 


DARQUENNE, ROGER. Sur les biens nationalisés celés au 
domaine, sous le Consulat et l’Empire. R. Nord, July-Sept. 


1971. [9169] 


DEL VITTO, V. Le Consulat et l'Empire. Stendhal et 
Napoléon. Cah. Hist. ... Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 


3-4, 1971. [9163] 


DESPLAT, C. Le Parlement de Navarre et l'expulsion des 
i GR (mars 1762- mai 1764). An. Midi, Oct.-Dec. 1971. 
9194. 


DUPUY, R. Ä propos de “la Vendée" de Charles Tilly. An. 
hist. Rév. fr., Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9165] 


FAJN, MAX. The circulation of the French press during the 
French Revolution: the case of R. F. Lebois’ L’Ami du 
peuple and the royalist Gazette frangaise [note]. EHR, Jan. 
1972. [9166] 


GILLISPIE, CHARLES COULSTON. Probability and Politics: 
Laplace, Condorcet, and Turgot. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 


1, 1972. [9167] 


GODECHOT, JACQUES. Nation, Patrie, Nationalisme and 
Patriotisme en France au XVII" siècle, An. hist. Rev. fr., 
Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9168] 


GOLIN, STEVE. Madame de Stael: Culture as Social Control. 
R. Pol., July 1971. [9169] 


GOODMAN, CELIA, Chateaubriand et Madame Recamier. 
Hist. Today, Jan. 1972. [9170] 


GRILLON, PIERRE. Le Maroc du XVIIT*siécle, d’après la 
correspondance du consul Louis Chénier (1767-1782). 
L'Information hist., Jan.-Feb. 1972. [9171] 


GRIVEAU, LÉON. Sur les débuts de la révolution industriel en 
France au Creusot. Trois lettres inédites d' I. F. de Wendel 
et de W. Wilkinson. R. Hist. ec. soc., no. 3, 1971. [91 72] 


GROENEWEGEN, P. D. À Re-Interpretation of Turgot's 
Theory of Capital and Interest. Ec. J. (London), June 


1971. [9173] 


HODGE, M. J. S. Lamarck’s Science of Living Bodies. Brit. J. 
Hist. Sci, Dec. 1971. [9174] 


JEHASSE, JEAN. Le Consulat et l'Empire. Napoléon, Bossuet 
et le mythe antique de Lyon. Cah. Hist. ... Clermont... 
Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. [9175] 


France 


LAGET, MIREILLE. Petites écoles en Languedoc au XVH: 
siècle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., no. 6, 1971. [91 76] 


LANGLOIS, CL. Le plébiscite de l'an VIII: documents d'une 
falsification. Bull. Soc. Hist. mod., no. 4, 1971. [9177] 


LATREILLE, ANDRÉ. Le Consulat et l'Empire. Le cardinal 
Fesch, archevêque aprés 1814. Cah. Hist. ... Clermont... 
Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. [9178] 


LÉON, PIERRE. Le Consulat et l'Empire. Conjoncture 
internationale et vicissitudes de l'industrie dauphinoise sous 
l'Empire. Cah. Hist.... Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 

3-4, 1971. [9179] 


MARKOVITCH, TIHOMIR J. Le Triple Tricentenaire de 
Colbert: Penquéte, les réglements, les inspecteurs. R. Hist. 
éc. $0C., NO. 3, 1971. lodo 


MERLEY, JEAN. Lé Consulat et l'Empire. La situation 
économique et politique de la Haute-Loire à la fin du 
Directoire et le redressement consulaire, Cah. Hist. . . . 
Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. [9181] 


MILLER, LESLIE L. Peter Weiss, Marat, and Sade: Comments 
on an Author's Commentary. Symposium (U.S.), Spring 
1971. [9182] 


MOUSNIER, ROLAND. D’Aguesseau et le tournant des ordres 
aux classes sociales. R. Hist. éc. soc., no. 4, 1971. 


[9183] 


MULTHAUF, ROBERT P. The French Crash Program for 
Saltpeter Production, 1776-1794. Technol. Cult., Apr. 


1971. [9184] 


MUTEL-PAGÉS, ANDRÉ. La persécution religieuse dans la 
Haute-Loire en 1793: l'exécution de l'abbé Chabrier. Cah. 
Hist... . Clermont... Chambéry, no. 1, 1972. [9185] 


NECHELES, RUTH F. The Abbé Grégoire and the Jews. 
Jewish Soc. Stud., Apr.- July 1971. [9186] 


PAPADOPOULOS, HELENE. Deux lettres inédites de 
Buonarroti. An. hist. Rev. fr., Oct.-Dec. 1971. 


[9:87] 


PERCEVEAUX, PAUL. Le Consulat et l'Empire. Tableau 
économique de la Dombes sous la Révolution et l'Empire. 
Cah. Hist. ... Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. 
[9188] 


PFLUG, GÜNTHER. The Development of Historical Method 
in the Eighteenth Century. Hist, and Theory, no. 2, 1971. 


[9189] 


POLIAKOV, LÉON. Les idées anthropologiques des 
philosophes du Siécle des Lumieres. R. fr. Hist. Outre- 
Mer, no. 3, 1971. [9190] 


POTTECHER, FRÉDÉRIC. Trois grands procés sous la 
Terreur: Madame Roland, Barnave, Bailly. Annales, Dec. 
1971. [9191] 


REINERMAN, ALAN J. The Napoleonic Suppression of Italian 
Religious Orders and Sale of Their Property: Studies since 
1960. Cath. Hist. R., July 1971. [9192] 


ROBERTS, J. M. Theorigins of a mythology: freemasons, 
Protestants and the French Revolution. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Res., May 1971. [9193] 


ROBIN, REGINE. Fief et seigneurie dans le droit et l'idéologie 
juridique à la fin du XVIll*siecle. An. hist. Rev. fr., 
Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9194] 


ROCHE, DANIEL. Voltaire, aujourd'hui (A propos de livres 
récents). R. hist. (Paris), Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9195] 
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RUDE, FERNAND. Le Consulat et l'Empire. Le discours 
d'Ugo Foscolo pour la Consulta cisalpine (1802). Cah. 
Hist. ... Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. [9196] 


RUDE, FERNAND. Le Consulat et l'Empire. Le réveil du 
patriotisme révolution dans la région Rhóne-Alpes en 1814. 


‘Cah, Hist. ... Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. 


[9197] 

SAKMANN, PAUL. Problems of Historical Method and of 
Philosophy of History in Voltaire. Hist. and Theory, no. 2, 
1971. [9198] 

SELLERS, JOHN R. Lafayette Papers at the Library of 
Congress. Q. J. Lib. Cong., no. 2, 1972. [9199] 


SOBOUL, ALBERT. De Pan IL à la Commune de 1871. An. 
hist. Rev. fr., Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9200] 


STAUFFER, RICHARD. Bréve histoire dela confession de La 
Rochelle. Bull. Soc. Hist, Prot. fr., July-Sept. 1971. [9201] 


. TULARD, JEAN. Le Consulat et l'Empire. L'immigration 


provinciale à Paris sous le premier Empire. Cah, Hist... . 
Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. [9202] 


USHERWOOD, STEPHEN. The Siege of Toulon, 1793. Hist. 
Today, Jan. 1972. [9203] 


VACARINO, GIORGIO. Le Consulat et l'Empire. 
Annexionnistes et autonomistes piémontais sous le 
Directoire et le Consulate. Cah, Hist. ... Clermont... 
Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. [9204] 


VATTEVILLE, ERIC. La Pensée fiscale de J. J. L. Graslin 
(1727-1790). R. Hist. éc. soc., no. 3, 1971. [9205] 


VILLEMON, M.-J. A partir des sources hospitalières. 
L'alimentation du pauvre de l'hópital général de Caen au 
début du XVIII*siécle. An. Normandie, Oct. 1971. [9206] 


VITTE, MARCEL. Le Consulat et l'Empire. Quelques aspects 
de la Saône et Loire au début de l'Empire. Cah, Hist... 
Clermont... Chambéry, nos. 3-4, 1971. [9207] 


WELCH, M. L. Napoleon's Marshals: Brune. Am. Soc. 
Legion Honor Mag., no. 1, 1972. [9208] 


WELCH, M. L. Napoleon's Marshals: Moncey. Am. Soc. 
Legion Honor Mag., no. 2, 1972. [9209] 


WHITE, J.-C. Un exemple des réformes humanitaries dans la 
marine francaise: l'hópital maritime de Toulon 
(1782-1787). An. Midi, Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9210] 


FRANCE: 1815 TO 1919 


ARCHER, J. Lyon sous la IIe République. La naissance de 
la III* République à Lyon. Cah. Hist... . Clermont... 
Chambéry, no. 1, 1971. [9211] 


ARSAC, PIERRE, Le comportement juridique des individus 
d’après les contrats de mariage au XIX *siecle (Grenoble, 
1813-1860). R. Hist. éc. soc., no. 4, 1971. [92 12] 


BAUMGARTEN, w. La Banque de France. Historia, Nov. 
1971. [9213] 


BÉNÉTON, PHILIPPE. La Génération de 1912-1914, Image, 
mythe et réalité? R. fr. Sci. pol., Oct. 1971. [9214] 


BERTHOUD, J. Lyon sous la 111* République. L'attentat 
contre Carnot. Cah. Hist. ... Clermont... Chambéry, no. 
1, 1971. [9215] 


BONNET, J. CH. Lyon sous la IIT* République. Les 
travailleurs étrangers dans la Loire sous le III* République. 
Cah. Hist.... Clermont... Chambéry, no. 1, 1971. [9216 
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BROGAN, HUGH. Alexis de Tocqueville and the Liberal 
Movement. Hist. J., June 1971. [9217] 


CAZELLES, RAYMOND. Le duc d'Aumale et la presse. R. 
Hist, mod. contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9218] 


CHALINE, NADINE-JOSETTE. Le Recrutement du clergé dans 
le diocèse de Rouen au XIX *siécle. R. Hist. éc. soc., no. 3, 
1971- [9219] 


CHATELAIN, ABEL. Lutte entre colporteurs et boutiquiers en 
France pendant la première moitié du XIX *siécle. R. Hist. 
éc. soc., no. 3, 1971. [9220] 


COQ, LÉONCE. Les Auditeurs sous-préfets de Poitiers 
(1811-1816). L’Information hist., Sept.-Oct. 1971. [9221] 


CORBIN, A. Migrations temporaires et société rurale au 
XIX "siècle: le cas du Limousin. R. hist. (Paris), Oct.-Dec. 
1971. [9222] 


DAVEZ, OWEN A. The Origins of the Légion des Volontaires 
français contre le Bolchevisme. J. Contemp. Hist., no. 4, 
1971. [9223] 


DELORME, ALBERT. L'histoire de Bordeaux au XIX “siècle. 
R. Synthèse, Jan.- June 1971. [9224] 


DELPECH, F. Lyon sous la II° République. La presse et les 
partis à Lyon à l'avènement des républicains. Cah. 
Hist... Clermont... Chambéry, no. 1, 1971. [9225] 


DOMINIQUE, PIERRE. Un rapprochement francais-allemand 
roanqué (1872-1878). Ecrits Paris, Oct. 1971. [9226] 


Les fastes de Napoléon 111. Historia, Mar. 1972. [9227] 


FORTIN, ANDRÉ. Les chemins de fer et les voies navigables 
du Pas-de-Calais durant le Second Empire. R. Nord, 


July-Sept. 1971. [9228] 


FOURNIAU, CH. L'évolution de l'affaire du Tonkin: la 
genese; le drame tonkinois (mai-déc. 1883), de la mort de 
Riviére á la prise de Sontay. R. hist. (Paris), Oct.-Dec. 
1971. [9229] 


GILLET, MARCEL. Le Bassin houiller du Nord et du Pas-de- 
Calais de 18154 1914, étude économique et sociale. R. 
Nord, July-Sept. 1971. [9230] 


GONTARD, M. Une expérience scolaire au XIX *siécle: 
l'Ecole Normale secondaire d’Aix de 1848. Prov. hist., 
Apr.-June 1971. [9231] 


GONTARD, MAURICE. La politique religieuse de Gallieni ä 
Madagascar pendant les premiéres années de l'occupation 
frangaise (1896—1900). R. fr. Hist. Outre-Mer, no. 2, 1971. 
[9232] 


HARTMAN, MARY S$. The Sacrilege Law of 1825 in France: A 
Study in Anticlericalism and Mythmaking. J. Mod. Hist., 
no. 1, 1972. [9233] 


HOHENBERG, PAUL. Change in Rural France in the Period 
of Industrialization, 1830-1914. J. Ec. Hist., Mar. 1972. 
[9234] 


HOLROYD, RICHARD. The Bourbon Army, 1815-1830. Hist. 
J- Sept. 1971. [9235] 


HUARD, R. La défense du suffrage universel sous la Seconde 
République: les reactions de l'opinion gardoise et le 
pétitionnement contre la loi du 31 mai 1850 (1850-1851). 
An. Midi, July-Sept. 1971. [9236] 


JOACHIM, BENOIT. L'indemnité coloniale de Saint- 
Dominque et la question des rapatriés. R. hıst. (Paris), 
Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9237] 


Recently Published Articles 


LACOUR, R. Lyon sous la III® République. Le bonapartisme 
sous le III* République. Cah. Hist. ... Clermont... 
Chambéry, no. 1, 1971. [9238] 


LÉVY-LEBOYER, MAURICE. La Décélération de l'économie 
française dans la seconde moitié du XIX *siécle. R. Hist. éc. 
soc., no. 4, 1971. [9239] 


LIENS, GEORGES. La commission de censure et la 
commission de contróle postal à Marseille pendant la 
premiére guerre mondiale. R. Hist. mod. contemp., 
Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9240] 


MALECOT, GEORGES. Les voyageurs francais et les relations 
entre la France et l'Abyssinie de 18354 1870. R. fr. Hist. 
Outre-Mer, 1, no. 2, 1971; II, no. 3, 1971. [9241] 


MARTIN, JACQUES. Une opération manquée: le sacre de 
Napoléon HL Historia, Mar. 1972. [9242] 


MAURRAS, HELENE. Quelques lettres de Monseigneur Penon 
à son ancien élève Charles Maurras (1885-1886) (suite). 
Ecrits Paris, June 1971. [9243] 


MESTRE, JEAN-LOUIS. Politique et recrutement du Conseil 
Général des Bouches-du-Rhóne de 1852 à 1879. Prov. hist., 
Apr.- June 1971. [9244] 


NANTET, JACQUES. Royer-Collard, Guizot, Tocqueville et le 
parti du mouvement. R. Deux Mondes, Mar. 1972. [9245] 


PAUL, HARRY W. Science and the Catholic Institutes in 
Nineteenth-Century France. Societas, no. 4, 1971. [9246] 


PEYRE, HENRY, et al. Revolution and Reaction: The Paris 
Commune of 1871. Mass. R., Summer 1971. [9247] 


PORCH, DOUGLAS. The French Army Law of 1832. Hist. J., 
Dec. 1971. [9248] 


POZZI, REGINA. Il Moniteur Républizain el’ Homme libre. 
Contributo alla storia delle società segrete sotto la 
monarchia di luglio. R. stor. ital., Sept. 1971. [9249] 


PRICE, R. The Paris Commune of 1871. J. Eur. Stud., Dec. 
1971. [9250] 


PRICE, R. D. Ideology and Motivation in the Paris 
Commune of 1871. Hist. J., no. 1, 1972. [9251] 


PRICE, R. D. Popular Disturbances in the French Provinces 
after the July Revolution of 1830. Eur. Stud. R., no. 4, 


1971. [9252] 


REARDON, MICHAEL. The Reconciliation of Christianity 
with Progress: Philippe Buchez. R. Pol., Oct. 1971. [9253] 


RENAULT, FRANÇOIS. L'abolition de l'esclavage au Sénégal: 
L'attitude de l'administration francaise (1848—1905). R. fr. 
Hist. Outre-Mer, no. 1, 1971. [92 sal 


RIVET, A. Lyon sous la THe République. La proclamation 
dela ITI* République dans une sous-préfecture d'Avuergne. 
Cah. Hist. ... Clermont... Chambéry, no. 1, 1971. [9255] 


ROUGERIE, J. Le centenaire de la Commune: Moisson, 
problémes, ouvertures. R. hist. (Paris), Oct.-Dec. 1971. 
[9256] 

RUBY, EDMOND. Quelques aspects militaires dela commune 
de Paris. Ecrits Paris, Sept. 1971. [9257] 


SANVOISIN, GAETAN. Le siège de Paris et la commune vus 
par Albert Robida. R. Deux Mondes, Apr. 1972. [9258] 


SHORROCK, WILLIAM J. The French Presence in Syria and 
Lebanon before the First World War, 1900-1914. 
Historian, Feb. 1972. [9259] 


France 


SILVERMAN, DAN P. The Economic Consequences of 
Annexation: Alsace-Lorraine and Imperial Germany, 
1871-1918. Central Eur. Hist., Mar. 1971. [9260] 


STERNHELL, ZEEV. Paul Dérouléde and the origins of 
modern French Nationalism. /. Contemp. Hist., no. 4, 


1971. [9261] 


TÉMIME, EMILE. Un journaliste d'affaires: Gabriel 
Hugelmann propagandiste au service de Napoléon III et 
homme de confiance de Thiers. R. Hist. mod. contemp., 
Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9262] 


THEODORIDES, JEAN. Alexandre de Humbolt observateur de 
la France de Louis-Philippe (Rapports diplomatiques 
inédits) 1835-1847. R. Hist. dipl., July-Dec. 1971. [9263] 


TROUX, ALBERT. La Commune (1871). L Information hist., 
Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec. 1971. [9264] 


VIDAL, CHRISTIANE. Chronologie et rythmes du 
dépeuplement dans le département des Alpes de Haute- 
Provence depuis le début du XIX “siècle. Prov. hist., Sept. 
1971. [9265] 


WARD, JAMES E. Cardinal Place and Leo XIII's Ralliement 
Policy. Cath. Hist. R., Jan. 1972. [9266] 


WATSON, D. R. The making of French foreign policy during 
the first Clemenceau ministry, 1906-1909 [note]. EHR, 
Oct. 1971. [9267] 


WEILLER, JEAN SYLVAIN. Long-run Tendencies in Foreign 
"Trade: With a Statistical Study of French Foreign Trade 
Structure, 1871-1939. J. Ec. Hist., Dec. 1971. [9268] 


ZENNER, VON M. Der Begriff der Nation in den politischen 
Theorien Benjamin Constants. Hist. Z., Aug. 1971. [9269] 


FRANCE: SINCE 1919 


ALBERT, PIERRE. Remarques sur la stagnation des tirages de 
la presse francaise de l'entre-deux-guerres. R. Hist. mod. 
contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9270] 


AUDEMARE, DANIEL. René Pleven réformateur. R. pol. 
parl., Feb. 1972. [9271] 


BAUDOT, MARCEL. La Résistance francaise face aux 
problémes de répression et d'épuration. R. Hist. deux. 
guerre mond., Jan. 1971. [9272] 


BAUMONT, MICHEL. La presse nicoise de 1914à 1916. R. 
Hist. mod. contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9273] 


BÉNÉTON, PHILIPPE. La génération de 1912-1914: image, 
mythe et réalité, R. fr. Sci. pol., Oct. 1971. [9274] 


BERGERON, ANDRÉ. F.O. [Force ouvriére]: unetotal 
indépendance. R. pol. parl., Jan. 1972. [9275] 


BLAIN, JEAN. La frontiére en Nouvelle-France— 
perspectives historiques nouvelles à partir d'un théme 
ancien [note]. R. Hist. Am. fr., no. 3, 1971. [9276] 


BORDAZ, ROBERT. Transformations du Louvre et 
rénovation culturelle. R. Deux Mondes, Apr. 1972. [9277] 


BRADLEY, J. F. N. France, Lenin and the Bolsheviks in 
1917-1918 [note]. EHR, Oct. 1971. [9278] 


CAMERON, DAVID R. Stability and Change in Patterns of 
French Partisanship. Public Opinion Q., Spring 1972. 
[9279] 

CAPDEVIELLE, JACQUES, and CAYROL, ROLAND. Les Groupes 


d'Entreprise du P.S.U. [Parti socialiste unifié]. R. fr. Sci. 
pol., Feb. 1972. [9280] 
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CAYROL, ROLAND; PARODI, JEAN-LUC; and YSMAL, COLLETE. 
L’Image de la Fonction parlementaire chez les députés 
francais. R. fr. Sci. pol., Dec. 1971. [9281] 


CERNY, P. G. De Gaulle’s Theory of the Nation-State and 
Foreign Policy. R. Pol., Apr. 1971. [9282] 


COMBES, GÉRARD. L'esprit public en Haute-Loire de 19404 
1942. R. Hist. deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1972. [9283] 


DAVEY, OWEN A. The Origins of the Légion des Volontaires 
français contre le Bolchevisme. J. Contemp. Hist., no. 4, 


1971. [9284] 


DEMOUVEAU, M. La scission de la C.G.T. à Lille-Roubaix- 
Tourcoing (1920-1922). R. Nord, July-Sept. 1971. [9285] 


DOLBOIS, HENRI. La voix dela France dans le monde. R, 
Défense nat., Nov. 1971. [9286] 


DOMINIQUE, PIERRE. De Petain à De Gaulle. Ecrits Paris, 
Feb. 1971. [9287] 


DUBESSET, P. La population tuberculeuse dans 
Pagglomération lyonnaise. R. géog. Lyon, no. 1, 1971. 
[9288] 


DUROCHER, RENÉ, and JEAN, MICHELE. Duplessis et la 
Commission royale d'enquéte sur les problémes 
constitutionnels, 1953-1956. R. Hist. Am. fr., no. 3, 1971. 
[9289] 


FESSARD DE FOUCAULT, BERTRAND. Les Ministres d'État. 


R. fr. Sci. pol., Feb. 1972. [9290] 


FOSSIER, J.-M. Suggestions pour de nouvelles recherches en 
vue d'une évaluation quantative de la répression des faits de 
résistance de mai 1940 à septembre 1944, dans le Nord de 

la France. R. Nord, Apr.- June 1971. [9291] 


FREYSSINET, JACQUELINE. La nouvelle génération étudiante 
à SUR essai de typologie. R. fr. Sci. pol., Oct. 1971. 
[9292 


GALLAGHER, M. D. Léon Blum and the Spanish Civil War. 
J. Contemp. Hist., no. 3, 1971. [9293] 


GINSBURG, SHAUL. Raymond Lefebvre, national defence, 
and international revolution. /. Contemp. Hist., no. 4, 
1971. [9294] 

GIRARD, J. L’organisation et les opérations a caractére 
militaire des Forces Frangaises de l'Intérieur dans les 


Alpes-Maritimes de mars a aoüt 1944. R. Hist. deux. 
guerre mond., Jan. 1972. [9295] 


GROSCLAUDE, PIERRE. Péguy et le Protestantisme. Bull. 
Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., July-Sept. 1971. [9296] 


HUGUEN, R. Les débuts et le fonctionnement d'un réseau 
d'évasion: Le réseau Shelburne. R. Hist. deux. guerre 


mond., Jan. 1972. [9297] 


KESSELMAN, MARK G. Changes in the French Party System. 
Comp. Pol., Jan. 1972. [9298] 


KOLODZIEJ, EDWARD A., and ENSNARED, FRANÇOIS. French 
Strategic Policy and Bloc Politics after 1968. Orbis, Winter 


1972. [9299] 


LABORIE, PIERRE. Les partis politiques et la Résistance dans 
le Lot. R, Hist. deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1972. [9300] 


LE CORBEILLER, JACQUES. En feuilletant l'historique de la 
Vitarmée (juin 1940). Ecrits Paris, Mar. 1972. [9301] 


LEFRANC, GEORGES. Léon Blum, chef de Parti. 
L'Information hist., Nov.-Dec. 1971, Jan.-Feb. 1972. [9302] 
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LÉVY, CLAUDE. Un journal parisien dans l'Occupation 
(1940-1944): “Les Nouveaux Temps.” L'Information 
hist., Nov.-Dec. 1971. [9303] 


MACHEFER, PHILIPPE. Les Croix de Feu (1927-1936). 
L'Information hist., Jan.-Feb. 1972. [9304] 


MALTERRE, ANDRÉ. La C.G.C. [Conféderation général des 
Cadres] et la politique. R. pol. parl., Jan. 1972. [9305] 


MENDÉS-FRANCE, PIERRE. Mon évasion. Historia, Dec. 
1971. [9306] 


MEYER, ANDRÉ. La présence et l'image des Etats-Unis dans 
le “Mémorial d'Aix" de 19194 1939. Prov. hist., 
Apr. June 1971. [9307] 


NGUYEN, VICTOR. Situation des &tudes maurrassiennes: 
Gontribution à l'étude de la presse et des mentalites. R. 
Hist. mod. contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9308] 


NICOLET, C. Bulletins Historiques (1965-1971): Problémes 
de la conquéte. Institutions et histoire sociale de la fin de la 
Eépublique. R. hist. (Paris), Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9309] 


FAPAYANIS, NICHOLAS. Alphonse Merrheim and the Strike 
of Hennebont: The Struggle for the Eight-Hour Day in 
France. Int. R. Soc. Hist., pt. 2, 1971. [9310] 


Recently Published Articles 


RICHARDSON, JOANNA. Théophile Gautier: Social 
Historian. Hist. Today, Apr. 1972. 

[9311] 

ROSFELDER, ROGER. The Plot to Murder Admiral Darlan. 
Today in FRANCE, Jan.-Feb. 1972. 

[9312] 

SCHAEFER, JEAN. Les principes de la C.G.T. R. pol. parl., 
Jan. 1972. [9313] 

SLEVIN, CARL. Social Change and Human Values: A Study 
of the Thought of Bertrand de Jouvenel. Pol. Stud., Mar. 
1971. [9314] 

SOUCY, ROBERT. French Fascism as Class Conciliation and 
Moral Regeneration. Societas, no. 4. 1971. 

[9315] 


SOUSTELLE, JACQUES. Les “services spéciaux" en France. R. 
pol. parl., Feb. 1972. [9316] 


STJERNFELT, BERTIL. Invasionen i skuggan. En studie i 
anfall och fórsvar pá franska sydkusten ı augusti 1944. 
Aktuellt och hist., 1971. [9317] 


YSMAL, COLETTE. Adhérents et Dirigeants du Centre 
démocrate. R. fr. Sci. pol., Feb. 1972. [9318] 
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GENERAL 


CASTELO-BRANCO, FERNANDO. Subsídios para a história da 
* Academia Real da História Portuguesa.” Anais, XX, 


1971. [9319] 


FÁBREGA GRAU, ANGEL. Monseñor José Vives [bio- 
tibliogr.]. An. estud. med., VI, 1969. 
[3320] 


CARCÍA GÓMEZ, EMILIO. En el centenario del nacimiento de 
don Miguel Asin. Bol. Real Acad. Española, Sept.-Dec. 
1971. [9321] 


CIBERT, RAFAEL. Tomás Muñoz y Romero (1814-1867). 
An. estud. med., VI, 1969. [9322] 


GUAL CAMARENA, MIGUEL. Tesis doctorales y de licenciatura 
de tema hispano-medieval (Universidad de Madrid y 
Universidades francesas). An. estud. med., VI, 1969. 

[9323] 


LINAGE CONDE, A. La ediciön de fuentes monästicas 
Fispanas (1950-1970) [r. art.]. Stud. monastica, no. 2, 
1971. [9324] 

MANZANARES DE CIRRE, M. Gloria y descrédito de D. José 
Antonio Conde. An. estud. med., VI, 1969. 

[3325] 


MARTIN DUQUE, ANGEL J. José María Lacarra y de Miguel 
[»io-bibliogr.]. An. estud. med., VI, 1969. 
[3326] 


SICROFF, A. A. Américo Castro and His Critics: Eugenio 
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and Canadian Dissertations. Austrian.Hist. Yrbk., VI-VII, 
1970-71. [9896] 

ERNST, AUGUST, Die historische Entwicklung des 
Burgenlandes. Österreich Gesch. Lit., Sept. 1971. [9897] 


GOLDINGER, WALTER. The Allgemeines Verwaltungsarchiv. 
Austrian Hist. Yrbk., VI-VIL 1970-71. [9898] 


GREGER', RENE. Wer war der erfolgreichste U-Boot- 
Kommandant Osterreich-Ungarns im Handelskrieg? [on 
Zdenko Hudeček]. Marine-Rdsch., Jan.-Feb. 1972. [9899] 


HABACHER, MARIA. Das k.k. Fabriksproduktenkabinett 
(1806-1815) und sein Direktor Aloys Beckh von 
Widmanstátter [pt. 1]. Ac/a universitatum, no. 2-3, 1971. 
[9900] 


HERMANN, KARL FRIEDRICH. Zur Geschichte der 
theologischen Fakultät in Salzburg im 19. Jahrhundert. 
Mitt. Ges. Salzburger Landesk., CIX, 1969. [9901] 


HERSCHE, PETER. Die österreichischen Jansenisten und die 
Unionsverhandlungen der Utrechter Kirche mit Rom. Z. 
Kirchengesch., no. 3 1971. [9902] 


JELAVICH, BARBARA. Foreign Policy and the National 
Question in the Habsburg Empire: A Memorandum of 
Kálnoky. Austrian Hist. Yrbk., VI-VII, 1970-71. [9903] 


KAISER, FRANZ. Zum Jubiläum der Donauregulierung und 
zum neuen Wiener Donau-Hoch wasserschutzprojekt. 
Österreich Gesch. Lit., Nov. 1971. [9904] 


KISZLING, RUDOLF, Generaloberst Carl Freiherr von 
Pflanzer-Baitin. Österreich Gesch. Lit., Nov. 1971. [9905] 


KLEIN, KURT. Österreichs Bevölkerung 1754-1869. Mitt. 
österr. geog. Ges., no. 1-2, 1971. [9906] 


KOPF, OSKAR. Zehn Jahre Wehrgesetzgebung (1961-1971). 
Osterr. Mil. Z., Nov.-Dec. 1971. [9907] 
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KORKISCH, GUsTAV. Der Bauernaufstand auf der Mährisch 
Trübau-Türnauer Herrschaft 1706-1713. Bohemia, XI, 


1970. [9908] 


KREMZOW, FRIEDRICH WILHELM. Friedrich Tezner: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der ósterreichischen 
Verwaltungswissenschaft [pt. 1]. Acta universitatum, no. 
2-3, 1971. [9909] 


MECHTLER, PAUL. The Verkehrsarchiv. Austrian Hist. 
Yrbk., VI-VII, 1970-71. [9910] 


MIKOLETZKY, HANNS LEO. The Finanz- und 
Hofkammerarchiv. Austrian Hist. Yrbk., V1-VM, 


1970-71. [9911] 


MILLER, SUSANNE. Das Ringen um “die einzige 
goin Republik": Die Sozialdemoktatie in 

sterreich und im Deutschen Reich zur Anschlussfrage 
1918/19. Arch. Sozialgesch., XI, 1971. [9912] 


NASKO, SIEGFRIED. Bibl contra Srbik: Ein Beitrag zur 
historiographischen Polemik um Metternich. Osterreich 
Gesch. Lit., Nov. 1971. [9913] 


NECK, RUDOLF. The Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv: Its 
History, Holdings, and Use. Austrian Hist. Yrbk., VI-VII, 
1970-71. [9914] 


OFNER, JOSEF. Die Stadt Steyr in den ersten Jahren des 
Dreissigjährigen Krieges: Defensionsmassnahmen und 
Truppeneinquartierungen (1619-1625). Oberösterr. 
Heimatbl., no. 3-4, 1971. [9915] 


OTROBA, GUSTAV, and KROPF, RUDOLF. Die Entwicklung 
von Bergbau und Industrie in Oberösterreich . . . 
(1841-1873). Oberösterr. Heimatbl., no. 3-4, 1971. 


[9916] 


POSCH, FRITZ. Die Salzburger Mautordnung des 
Erzbischofs Wolf Dietrich von ı 58gund ihre 
handelspolitischen Folgen für die Nachbarländer. Mitteil. 
Ges. Salzburger Landesk., CIX, 1969. [9917] 


RAMANN, V. V., and FORMAN, PAUL. Why Was it 
Schródinger Who Developed de Broglie's Ideas? Hist. Stud. 
Physical Sci., I, 1969. [9918] 


ROCK, KENNETH W. Schwarzenberg versus Nicholas I, 
Round One: The Negotiation of the Habsburg-Romanov 
Alliance against Hungary in 1849. Austrian Hist. Yrbk., 
VI-VII, 1970-71. [9919] 


RUMPF, HELMUT. Vienna Convention: The Treaty of 
Treaties. Aussenpolitik, no. 1, 1972. [9920] 


SCHLAG, GEROLD. Burgenland 1921. Österr. Mil. Z., 
Nov.-Dec. 1971. [9921] 


STAUDINGER, ANTON. Die österreichische 
Wehrgesetzgebung 1918-1938 [2 pts.]. Österr. Mil. Z., 
May-June, July-Aug. 1971. [9922] 


Sriess, BEDRicH. Die sozialen Verhältnisse der Glasmacher 
in den westböhmischen Hütten im 18. und 19. Jahrhundert. 
Bohemia, XI, 1970. [9923] 


VALENTIN, JEAN-MARIE. Les élections au “Nationalrat” 
autrichien (mars 1970). R. Allemagne, July-Sept. 1971. 
[9924] 


WACHA, GEORG. Keplers Trauung in Eferding. Oberösterr. 
Heimatbl., no. 3-4, 1971. [9925] 


WAGNER, HANS. Der Verrat des Domdekans Wilhelm von 
Trauttmansdorff: Eine Salzburger Haupt- und 
Staatsaktion aus dem Jahr 1580. Mitteil. Ges. Salzburger 
Landesk., CIX, 1969. [9926] 
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WENISCH, ERNST. Die Koadjutore des Fürstbischofs 
Sigmund Christoph von Zeil und Trauchburg. Mitt. Ges. 
Salzburger Landesk., CIX, 1969. [9927] 


SWITZERLAND 


BALTENSPERGER, ERNST. Growth and Concentration of 
Swiss Banks, 1945-1965. Schweiz. Z. Volksw. Stat., Dec. 


1971. [9928] 


BIETENHOLZ, PETER G. Mino Celsi and the Toleration 
Controversy of the Sixteenth Century. Bibl. Humanisme 
Renaissance, no. 1, 1972. [9929] 


BÖCHER, OTTO. Die Gräber des Ulrich von Hutten. Bi. 
pfalz. Kirchengesch. relig. Volksk., XKXVII-XXXVIII, 


pt. 2, 1970-71. [9930] 


BONORAND, CONRADIN. Joachim Vadian und Johannes 
Dantiscus: Ein Beitrag zu den schweizerisch-polnischen 
Beziehungen im 16. Jahrhundert. Z. Gesch. Altertumsk. 
Ermlands, XXXV, 1971. [9931] 


DEBRUNNER, WERNER. Die Sammlung der 
Notariatsprotokolle im Staatsarchiv Zürich. Zürcher 
Taschenb., XCII, 1972. [9932] 


DUIÓ, MARIO. Operationspläne in der Defensive? Ein 
Beitrag an Hand des schweizerischen Beispiels im Zweiten 
Weltkrieg. Österr. Mil. Z., Nov.-Dec. 1971. [9933] 


HAUSER, ALBERT. Bäuerliche Wirtschaft und Ernährung in 
der Schweiz vom 15.-18. Jahrhundert. Z. Agrargesch. 
Agrarsoziol., Oct. 1971. [9934] 


HELFTENSTEIN, ULRICH. Herrn Secretair Me Reise in die 
Rheinlande [1841]. Zürcher Taschenb., XCII, 1972.[9935] 


LEZZI, BRUNO. Ulrich Wille und Fritz Gertsch als 

Redaktoren der “Allgemeinen Schweizerischen 

ee Allg. Schweiz. Militärz. Nov. 1971. 
993 


Recently Published Articles 


MONTER, E. WILLIAM. Patterns of Witchcraft in the Jura. /. 
Soc. Hist., Fall 1971. [9937] 


MORAD, NICOLAS. Les premiéres enclosures dans le Canton 
de Fribourg à la fin du moyen âge et les progrès de 
l'individualisme agraire. Schweiz. Z. Gesch., no. 3, 1971. 
[9938] 


PLATH, UWE. Ein unbekannter Brief Calvins vom Vorabend 
der Religionskriege in Frankreich. Arch. 
Reformationsgesch., no. 2, 1971. [9939] 


ROSEN, JOSEF. Prices and Public Finance in Basle, 
1360-1535. Ec. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. [9940] 


ROSSI, ANGELO A., and THOMAS, R. LEIGHTON. Inflation in 
the Post-war Swiss Economy: An Econometric Study of the 
Interaction between Immigration and the Labour Market. 
Schweiz. Z. Volksw. Stat., Dec. 1971. [9941] 


SCHINZ, HANS, Rudolf Schinz, Schiffmann und Krieger. 
Zürcher Taschenb., XCII, 1972. [9942] 


SICG, OTTO. Zwei Zürcher Kornhändler im 16. 
Jahrhundert: Hans und Nikolaus Hofmeister. Zürcher 
Taschenb., XCH, 1972. [9943] 


SILBENER, EDMUND. Drei Herzen-Briefe. Int. R. Soc. Hist., 
pt. 1, 1971. [9944] 


STELLING-MICHAUD, SVEN. Sismondi et les historiens suisses 
(Jean de Muller, P. H. Mallet, Ch. Monnard, A. Daguet et 
J-C. Zellweger). Schweiz. Z. Gescn., no. 3, 1971. [9945] 


USTERI, EMIL. Der Stapfer-Prozess, eine Episode aus den 
Mailänderkriegen. Zürcher Taschenb., XCII, 1972. [9946] 


WILLIS, E. DAVID. Calvin and the Italian Anti-Trinitarians. 
Arch. Reformationsgesch., no. 2, 1971. [9947] 


ZIEGLER, ERNST. Ferdinand Vetter, ein Schuler Jacot 
Burckhardts, in Selbstzeugnissen seiner Jugendzeit. Arch. 
Kulturgesch., no. 2, 1971. [9948] 


ITALY 


Emiliana P. Noether, University of Connecticut 


GENERAL 


BORRELLI, GENNARO. I] palazzo Carigliano in piazza S. 
Domenico Maggiore in Napoli (pts. 4, 5). Realtà 
Mezzogiorno, Nov., Dec. 1971. [9949] 


BROGLIO, FRANCESCO MARGIOTTA. Ernesto Buonaiuti. Stor. 
contemp., Dec. 1971. [9950] 


COLOMBO, ARTURO. Colajanni ela Rivista popolare. Nuova 
antol., Dec. 1971. [0951] 


COMPAGNA, GUIDO. Il meridionalismo di Salvemini. Nord 
Sud, Dec. 1971. [9952] 


FUBINI, MARIO. Sul carteggio D'Ancona-Croce. R. stud. 
crociani, Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9953] 


GANCI, S. MASSIMO. Ricordo di Napoleone Colajanni. 
Risorgimento Sicilia, July-Dec. 1970. [9954] 


GARRANI, GIUSEPPE. Il Banco di Prefetia di Trapani: 
Origini e Vicende. R. int. Hist. Banque, no. 4, 1971. [9955] 


GUIFFRIDA, ROMUALDO. La “Cassa di soccorso per le opere 
pubbliche delle provincie di Sicilia" nelle scritture 
dell'archivio storico del banco di Sicilia. R. int. Hist. 
Banque, no. 4, 1971. [9956] 


JEULAND-MEYNAUD, MARYSE. Pirar.dello dramaturge des 
conformismes. R, Et. ital., Jan.-Mar. 1971. [9957] 


LAMBERTI, M. MIMITA. Lionello Venturi sulla via del- 
l'impressionismo. An. Scuola Norra. Sup. Pisa (classe lett. 
filos.), no. 1, 1971. [9958] 


LUGNANI, LUCIO. Situazione e forma in [Francesco] De 
Sanctis. An. Scuola Norm. Sup. Pisa (classe lett. filos.), no. 


1, 1971. [9959] 


MIKOLJI, BORIS H. Ethnic Groups in America. The Italians 
of Rochester. Politico, no. 4, 1971. [0960] 


SURADO, DINO sECCO. Luigi Sturzo nella storia d'Italia. 
Civitas, Feb. 1972. [9961] 


ITALY: RENAISSANCE TO 1715 


AYMARD, MAURICE. Une famille de l'aristocratie sicilienne 
au XVI*et XVII *siécles: les ducs de Terranova. R. hist. 
(Paris), Jan.-Mar. 1972. [9962] 


BORDONE, RENATO. L’aristocrazia militare nel territorio di 
Asti: i signori di Gorzano. Boll. stor.-bibliogr. Subalpino, 
July-Dec. 1971. [9963] 


Italy 


COLAPIETRA, RAFFAELE. I genovesi a Napoli nel secondo 
Cinquecento (pt. 2). Stor. pol., Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9964] 


CORNAGLIOTTI, ANNA, Catalani alla corte di Savoia nel 
secolo XV. Boll. stor.-bibliogr. Subalpino, July-Dec. 1971. 


[9965] 


FIASCHINI, GIULIO. A prosposito di Genova e Venezia fra 
Tre a Quattrocento. Arch. stor. ital., no. 3-4, 1970. [9966] 


MARIETTI, MARINA. Lorenzino De Medicis, disciple de 
Machiavel. R. Et. ital., Oct.-Dec. 1970. [9967] 


MAZZAOI, MAUREEN F. The Cotton Industry of Northern 
Italy in the Late Middle Ages: 1150-1450. J. Ec. Hist, 
Mar. 1972. [9968] 


MAZZEI, RITA. La vita economica a Lucca agli inizi del 
secolo xvii. Arch. stor. ital., no. 3-4, 1970. [9969] 


SCHELLHASE, KENNETH CHARLES. Tacitus in the Political 
Thought of Machiavelli. Pensiero pol., Dec. 1971. 


[9970] 


SPINI, GIORGIO. Architettura e politica nel principato 
mediceo del Cinquecento (ricerche dell'Istituto di storia del 
Magistero di Firenze). R. stor. ital., Dec. 1971. [9971] 


TURCHI, MARCELLO. Riflessi letterari in Italia della battaglia 
di Lepanto. Nel quarto centenario della battaglia di 
Lepanto. Nuovi Q. meridione, Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9972] 


wo§, Jan w. Perla storia dei rapporti culturali tra Italia e 
Polonia tra la fine del sec. xvi eil principio del xvii: La 
corrispondenza del pistoiese Don Alessandro Cilli, 
“Notarius Italicus" del Re Sigismondo III Vasa, con il 
Duca di Urbino. An. Scuola Norm. Sup. Pisa (classe lett. 
filos.), no. 1, 1971. [9973] 


ITALY: 1715 TO 1870 


ARA, ANGELO. I progetti di Antonio Rosmini Serbati per 
una costituzione per lo Stato Pontificio [1848]. 
Risorgimento (Italy), Oct. 1971. [9974] 


BACCHELLI, RICCARDO. Per il centenario di Mazzini. Nuova 
antol., Mar. 1972. [9975] 


BOYER, FERDINAND. Palermo nel Settembre 1860visto da 
un ufficiale della marina francese. Risorgimento Sicilia, 


July-Dec. 1970. [9976] 

CACCIATORE, GIUSEPPE. Un discorso raro di Angelo 
Camillo De Meis [delivered on May 8, 1848]. Pensiero 
pol., Dec. 1971. [9977] 


CATTANEI, LUICI. Sul taccuino di Nino Bixio in Sicilia. 
Risorgimento Sicilia, July-Dec. 1970. [9978] 


COLOMBO, ARTURO. Il Mazzini dei Ricordi. Nuova antol., 
Mar. 1972. [9979] 


D'AMATO, CARMELO. La formazione di Giuseppe Ferrari e 
la cultura italiana nella prima metà dell’800. Stud. stor., 
Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9980] 


GIUFFRIDA, ROMUALDO. Aspetti dell'economia siciliana nel 
decennio pre-unitario. Risorgimento Sicilia, July~Dec. 
1970. [9981] 

GRISERI, GIUSEPPE. Due lettere sulla campagna navale di 
Lissa (1866). Boll. stor.-bibliogr. Subalpino, July -Dec. 
1971. [9982] 

GUT, PHILIPPE. Une polémique de la presse parisienne au 


cours de l'année 1856: La questione romaine. Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9983] 
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LOVETT, CLARA MARIA. Carlo Cattaneo e il mito 
bonapartista 1852-1853. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, 
July-Sept. 1971. [9984] 


MARINO, GIUSEPPE CARLO. Il meridionalismo della Destra 
storica e l'Inchiesta parlamentare del 1867 su Palermo. 
Risorgimento Sicilia, July -Dec. 1970. [9985] 


MORELLI, MARIA AUGUSTA TIMPANARO. Persone e momenti 
del giornalismo politico a Firenze dal 1766 al 1799in 
alcuni documenti dell'archivio di stato di Firenze. Rass. 
arch. stato, May-Aug. 1971. [9986] 


OTTAVI, ANTOINE. Guiseppe Mazzini: le bonheur refusé, R. 
Et. ital., Oct.-Dec. 1970. [9987] 


PIERAZZI, GIUSEPPE. Progetti e tentativi di propaganda 
sovversiva tra letruppe slave di Radetsky nella primavera 
del 1848. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, July-Sept. 1971. 


19988] . 


PISCOPO, UGO. Dickens e l'Italia. Cult. scuola, Apr.- June 
1971. [9980] 


PIVA, FRANCO. Contributo alla fortuna di Helvétius nel 
Veneto nel secondo Settecento. Aevum, Sept.-Dec. 1971. 


[9990] 


PONZO, GIOVANNI. I "cento giorni" del popolo italiano 
[1866]. Rass. pol. stor., July-Sept. 1971. [9991] 


PRETI, DOMENICO. L'arte della lana in Toscana al tempo 
della Reggenza lorenese (1737-1765). Stud. stor., 
Oct.-Dec. 1971. [9992] 


SANTONASTASO, GIUSEPPE. Il pensiero di Mazzini. Nuova 
antol., Mar. 1972. [9993] 


SERRAFERO, GABRIELE. A Casale Monferrato nella 
primavera del 1859. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, July-Sept. 
1971. [9994] 


SIPALA, PAOLO MARIO. La liberazione di Roma nella 
letteratura italiana dell’Ottocento. Cult. scuola, Apr.-June 


1971. (9995] 


SPADOLINI, GIOVANNI. Il Risorgimento fra Cavour e 
Mazzini. Nouva antol., Mar. 1972. [9996] 


TORTORETTO, ALESSANDRO. Manzoni e Leopardi. Aevum, 
May-Aug. 1971. [9997] 


TRASPADINI, RENATO. Il punto sulla “politica” dell’ Alfieri. 
Aevum, May-Aug.1971. [9998] 


ZAMBELLI, PAOLO. La prima autobiografia di Antonio 
Genovesi. R. stor. ital., Sept. 1971. [9999] 


ITALY: 1870 TO PRESENT 


ARE, GIUSEPPE. Pensiero economico e vita nazionale in 
Italia (1890-1922). Considerazioni preliminari (pt. 3). 
Stor. contemp., Sept. 1971. [10000] 


BARIÉ, orravio. Luigi Albertini, il Corriere della Sera ela 
ios dello Stato liberale (pt. 2). Stor. pol., Oct.-Dec. 1971. 
10001] 


BARNES, SAMUEL H. Left, Right, and the Italian Voter. 
Comp. Pol. Stud., July 1971. [10002] 


BARNES, SAMUEL H. The Legacy of Fascism: Generational 
Differences in Italian Political Attitudes and Behavior. 
Comp. Pol. Stud., Apr. 1972. [10003] 


BASSO, LELIO. Nascita di un socialista. Belfagor, Mar. 1972. 
[10004] 
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BEDESCHI, LORENZO. La corrispondenza inedita fra Sturzo e 
Murri (1898-1906). Stor. contemp., Dec. 1971. [10005] 


BONO, SALVATORE. Lettere dal fronte libico (1911-1912). 
Nuova antol., Dec. 1971. [10006] 


BORTOLOTTI, LANDO. La proprietà edilizia e il fascismo. 
Stud. stor., Oct.-Dec. 1971. [10007] 


BRANCATO, FRANCESCO. La campagna elettorale perla XIX 
legislatura (Di Rudini contro Crispi). Nuovi Q. meridione, 
July-Sept. 1971. [10008] 


CAPRI, GIOVANNI. Il generale Di Giorgio Cadorna e 
Mussolini. Osservatore pol. lett., Apr. 1972. [10009] 


CORBINO, EPICARMO. I] Governo di Salerno e la crisi 
dell'aprile 1944. Osservatore pol. lett., Jan. 1972. [10010] 


CORSI, ERMANNO. Pellaeil Governo dell' Assunta. Nord 
Sud, Dec. 1971. [10011] 


DEL NOCE, AUGUSTO. Genesi esignificato della prima 
sinistra cattolica italiana post-fascista. Stor. contemp., Dec. 


1971. [10012] 


DELUREANU, STEFAN. L’union de Rome avec l'Italie. 
Témoignages roumains. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, 


July-Sept. 1971. [10013] 


DINOLFO, ENNIO. Austria e Roma nel 1870. Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, July-Sept. 1971. [10014] 


FERRI, RENATO. Le agitazioni siciliane del 1893-94 nella 
ubblicistica dell'epoca (pts. 2, 3). Nuovi Q, meridione, _ 
ser Oct.-Dec. 1971. [10015] 


FRANCESCHINI, EZIO. Concetto Marchesi dal 25 luglio 1943 
al a svizzero di Loverciano. Aevum, Jan.-Apr. 1971. 
[10016 


GARRUCCIO, LUDOVICO. La contestazione del ' 15. Mulino, 
Jan.—Feb. 1972. [10017] 


GENTILE, EMILIO. Gobetti ela Voce. Osservatore pol. lett., 
Dec. 1971. [10018] 


GENTILE, EMILIO. La Voce e l'età giolittiana. Stor. contemp., 
June 1971. [10019] 


GHISALBERTI, CARLO. Appunti per una storia costituzionale 
dell'Italia liberale. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Oct.-Dec. 
1971. [10020] 


LEDEEN, MICHAEL A. Fascism and the Generation Gap. Eur. 
Stud. R., July 1971. [10021] 


LENTI, LIBERO. Luigi Einaudi, dieci anni dopo. C. ec. an. 
ec., Sept.-Oct. 1971. [10022] 


LEONETTI, ALFONSO. Gli italiani nella Comune di Parigi. 
Ponte, Dec. 1971. [10023] 


LÖNNE, KARL EGON. I] fascismo italiano nel giudizio del 
Cattolicesimo politico della Repubblica di Weimar. Stor. 
contemp., Dec. 1971. [10024] 


MAGONI, LUISA. Aspetti della cultura cattolica sotto il 
fascismo: la rivista I! Frontespizio. Stor. contemp., Dec. 
1971. [10025] 


MiccicH£, G. La Sicilia Orientale dall'occupazione delle 
terre al fascismo: 1919-1922. Movım. operaio socialista, 
Jan.-Mar. 1970. [10026] 


MICHAELIS, MEIR. La prima missione del principe d’Assia 
presso Mussolini. Nuova r. stor., May-Aug. 1971. 
[10027] 


Recently Published Articles 


MOMIGLIANO, ARNALDO. Gaetano De Sanctis e Augusto 
Rostagni. An. Scuola Norm. Sup. Pisa (classe lett. filos.), 
no. 1, 1971. [10028] 


NAZZARO, PELLEGRINO. L'atteggiamento della stampa 
cattolico-moderata americana verso il fascismo prima e 
dopo la Conciliazione. Stor. contemp., Dec. 1971. [10029] 


NEUFELD, MAURICE, Il fallimento del Governo militare in 
Italia. Stor. pol., July-Sept. 1971. [10030] 


NOETHER, EMILIANA P. Italian Intellectuals under Fascism. 
J. Mod. Hist., Dec. 1971. [10031] 


PASSERIN D'ENTRÉVES, ETTORE. Appunti sul riformismo 
religioso e culturale di padre Giovanni Semeria. Stor. 
contemp., Dec. 1971. [10032] 


PERILLO, GAETANO. I comunisti e la lotta di classe in 
Liguria: novembre 1922-novembre 1926 (pt. 3). Movim. 
operaio socialista, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [10033] 


PETRICIOLI, MARTA, L’occupazione italiana del Caucaso: 
"Un ingrato servizio” da rendere a Londra. Politico, no. 4, 


1971. [10034] 


PETRILLI, GIUSEPPE. L’Entreprise à participation d'état 
dans l'expérience italienne (Un témoignage du président de 
PERL). R. int. Hist. Banque, no. 4, 1971. [10035] 


POULAT, ÉMILE. Panorama internazionale della crisi 
modernista. Stor. contemp., Dec. 1971. [10036] 


REMOND, RENÉ. Il fascismo italiano visto dalla cultura 
cattolica francese. Stor. contemp., Dec. 1971. (10037] 


RIBUTTI, MICHELE. Il neutralismo di Croce. Nord Sud, Nov. 
1971. [10038] 


RUMI, GIORGIO. Padre Gemelli e l'Università Cattolica. 
Stor. contemp., Dec. 1971. [10039] 


SCHWARZENBERG, CLAUDIO. La burocrazia italiana 
dall’Unitä ai nostri giorni. Idea (Italy), Jan. 1972. 


[10040] 


TARROW, SIDNEY. The Political Economy of Stagnation. 
Communism in Southern Italy, 1960-1970. J. Pol., Feb., 
1972. [10041] 


TRAMONTIN, SILVIO. La formazione dell'ala destra nel 
partito popolare italiano. Stor. contemp., Dec. 1971. 
[10042] 


ULLRICH, HARTMUT. Le elezioni del 19132 Roma (pt. 1). 
Nuova r. stor., May-Aug. 1971. [10043] 


VENERUSO, DANILO. I rapporti tra fascismo e destra tedesca. 
Mulino, Nov.-Dec. 1971. [10044] 


VENTRY, LANCE T. Prospettive delle relazioni italo- 
americane nell'ultimo anno della prima guerra mondiale. 
Arch. stor. ital., no. 1, 1971. [10045] 


ITALY: BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SOURCES 
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Restriction, 1906-1924. Am. Jewish Arch., Apr. 1972. 
[11200] 


LIENHARD, JOSEPH T. The New York Review [1905-08] 
and Modernism in America. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. 
Philadelphia, June 1971. [11201] 


LINK, ARTHUR s. Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive 
UN in New Jersey. Princeton Hist., no. 1, 1971. 
[11202 


LITTLEFIELD, DANIEL F., JR., and UNDERHILL, LONNIE E. 
Renaming the American Indian, 1890-1913. Am. Stud. 
Fall 1971. [11203] 


, 


LURIE, JONATHAN. Speculation, Risk, and Profits: The 
Ambivalent Agrarian in the Late Nineteenth Century. 
Agric. Hist., Apr. 1972. [11204] 


NIEMI, ALBERT W. Structural and Labor Productivity 
Patterns in United States Manufacturing, 1849-1899. Bus. 
Hist. R., Spring 1972. [11205] 


PAULSEN, GEORGE E. The Abrogation of the Gresham-Yang 
Treaty [1904]. Pac. Hist. R., Nov. 1971. [11206] 


PERREN, RICHARD. The North American Beef and Cattle 
"Trade with Great Britain, 1870-1914. Ec. Hist. R., Aug. 
1971. [11207] 


RANSON, EDWARD. Investigation of the War Department, 
1898-99. Historian, Nov. 1971. [11208] 


SCHLEGEL, MARVIN W. The [Henry L.] Dawes Plan: The 
Origin of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction [1865]. 
Va. Soc. Sci. J., Nov. 1971. [11209] 


SCHMIEL, EUGENE D. The Oberlin Letter [Jacob Dolson 
Cox, 1865]: The Post- Civil War Northern Voter and the 
Freedman. N. W. Ohio Q., Fall 1971. [11210] 
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SHEFFER, MARTIN s. The Gospel of Wealth 1865-1900: 
eee American Ideology. Va. Soc. Sci. J., Nov. 1971. 
11211 


SOLVICK, STANLEY D. The Pre-Presidential Political and 
Economic Thought of William Howard Taft. N. W. Ohio 
Q, Fall 1971. [11212] 


SONNICHSEN, C. L. Colonel William C. Greene and the 
Strike at Cananea, Sonora, 1906. Ariz. West, Winter 1971. 


[11213] 


STEIN, HARRY H. Theodore Roosevelt and the Press: 
Lincoln Steffens. Mid- America, Apr. 1972. [11214] 


TATE, E. MOWBRAY. Admiral [Henry H.] Bell and the New 
pe Squadron, 1865-1868. Am. Neptune, Apr. 1972. 
11215 


TOMASKE, JOHN A. The Determinants of Intercountry 
Differences in European Emigration: 1881-1900. J. Ec. 
„Hist., Dec. 1971. [11216] 


WALTMANN, HENRY G. Circumstantial Reformer: President 
Grant & the Indian Problem. Ariz. West, Winter 1971. 


[11217] 


WELLS, PHILIP P. Philip P. Wells in the Forest Service Law 
Wir pese recollections]. Forest Hist., Apr. 1972. 
11218 


WILLIAMS, JOHN ALEXANDER. Stephen B. Elkins and the 
Benjamin Harrison Campaign and Cabinet, 1387-1891. 
Ind. Mag. Hist., Mar. 1972. [11219] 


UNITED STATES: 
WORLD WAR I TO FDR (1914-32) 


ANDRABE, ERNEST, JR. Submarine Policy in the United 
States Navy, 1919-1941. Mil. Aff., Apr. 1971. [11220] 


BENNION, SHERILYN COX. Reform Agitation in the American 
Periodical Press, 1920-29. Journalism Q., Winter 1971. 
[11221] 


BRYSON, THOMAS A. The Armenia-America Society: A 
Factor in American-Turkish Relations, 1919-1924. Rec. 
Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, June 1971. [11222] 


BURNS, RICHARD DEAN. Regulating Submarine Warfare, 
1921-41: A Case Study in Arms Control. Mi. Aff., Apr. 
1971. [11223] 


CONTEE, CLARENCE G. Du Bois, the NAACP, and Pan- 
aa Congress of 1919. J. Negro Hist., Jan. 1972. 
11224 


COOLEY, THOMAS W., JR. Lincoln Steffens; American 
Innocent Abroad. Ari. Lit., Jan. 1972. [11225] 


DALE, DORIS CRUGER. An American in Geneva: Florence 
Wilson and the League of Nations Library. J. Lib. Hist., 
Apr. 1972. [11226] 


DINWOODIE, D. H. Arctic Controversy: 1925 [Richard E.] 
Byrd-[Donald B.] MacMillan Expedition Example. Can. 
Hist. R., Mar. 1972. [11227] 


DYSON, LOWELL K. The Red Peasant International in 
America. J. Am. Hist., Mar. 1972. [11228] 


FALKUS, M. E. United States Economic Policy and the 
“Dollar Gap" of the 1920's. Ec. Hist. R., Nov. 1971. [11229] 


HOROWITZ, HELEN L. The Progressive Education 
Movement After World War I [r. art.]. Hist. Ed. Q., 


Spring 1971. [11230] 





Recently Published Articles 


IGNASIAS, C. DENNIS. Personal Emissaries during the 
Harding Administration and Mexican Recognition. N. W. 
Ohio Q., Winter 1971-72. [11231] 


LEWIS, ROBERT W. Babbitt and the Dream of Romance. 
NDQ, Winter 1972. [11232] 


MACHADO, MANUEL A., JR. The United States and the Dela 
[5] Rebellion [1920-24]. S. W. Hist. Q., Jan. 1972. 
[11233 


PETRULLO, HELEN B. Dorothy Thompson’s Role in Sinclair 
Lewis’ Break with Harcourt Brace [MSS, 1918-61, at 
Syracuse U.]. Courier (Syracuse), Apr. 1971. [11234] 


PHILP, KENNETH. Herbert Hoover's New Era: A False 
Dawn for the American Indian, 1929-1932. Rocky Mt. 
Soc. Sci. J., Apr. 1972. [11235] 


RONNIE, ART. Houdini's High-flying Hoax [1919]. Am. 
Heritage, Apr. 1972. [11236] 


SPECTOR, RONALD. “You're Not Going to Send Soldiers 
over There Are You!”: The American Search for an 
Alternative to the Western Front, 1916-1917. Mil. Af., 
Feb. 1972. [11237] 


STROMBERG, ROLAND N. Uncertainties and Obscurities 
about the League of Nations. /. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 


1972. [11238] 

TEICHROEW, ALLAN. World War I and the Mennonite 
Migration to Canada to Avoid the Draft. Mennonite Q. R., 
July 1971. [11239] 


TIERNEY, JOHN J., JR. U.S. Intervention in Nicaragua, 
m. d Lessons for Today. Orbis, Winter 1971. 
11240 


WEITEKAMP, RAYMOND. The Virgin Islands Purchase and 
the Coercion Myth. Mid- America, Apr. 1972. 


[11241] 


UNITED STATES: THE NEW DEAL 
AND THE SECOND WORLD WAR (1932-45) 


BLANTZ, THOMAS E. Francis J. Haas: Priest and 
Government Servant [b. 1889]. Cath. Hist. R., Jan. 1972. 
[11242] 


BLUM, ALBERT A. Roosevelt, The D-Day Plans, and the 
Military Complex. Mil. Aff., Apr. 1972. [11243] 


BLUM, ALBERT A. Soldier or Worker: A Reevaluation of the 
haa Service System. Midwest Q., Winter 1972. 
[11244 


BLUM, ALBERT A., and SMYTH, J. DOUGLAS. National 
Citizens Political Action Committee: An Example of 
Liberal-Labor Cooperation [1944-46]. Societas, Summer 


1971. [11245] 


CAMPORESI, CRISTIANO. S. Hook, un filosofo americano 
degli anni *30alla ricerca del marxismo. R. crit. stor. fil., 
Apr.- June 1971. [11246] 

CANNISTRARO, PHILIP V., and KOVALEFF, THEODORE P. 


Father [Charles E.] Coughlin and Mussolini: Impossible 
Allies. /. Church and State, Autumn 1971. 


[11247] 

CLIFFORD, JOHN GARRY. The Odyssey of the City of Flint 
[1939-40]. Am. Neptune, Apr. 1972. i 1248] 

CORRIGAN, ROBERT A. What’s My Line: Bennett Cerf, Ezra 
Pound and the American Poet. Am. Q., Mar. 1972. 

[11249] 


United States 


GOTTLIEB, MOSHE. The American Controversy over the 
Olympic Games ]1936]. Am. Jewish Hist. Q., Mar. 1972. 
[11250] 


HACHEY, THOMAS E. Winning Friends and Influencing 
Policy: British Strategy to Woo America in 1937. Wis. 
Mag. Hist., Winter 1971-72. [11251] 


O'NEILL, JAMES E. The Accessibility of Sources forthe 
History of the Second World War: The Archivist’s 
Viewpoint. Prologue, Spring 1972. [11252] 


RYANT, CARL G. From Isolation to Intervention: The 
Saturday Evening Post, 1939-42. Journalism Q., Winter 
1971. [11253] 


SALMOND, JOHN. Aubrey Williams Remembers”: A Note 
on Franklin D. Roosevelt's Attitude toward Negro Rights. 
Ala. R., Jan. 1972. [11254] 


SCHAFFER, RONALD. The 1940 [Marine Corps] Small Wars 
Manual and the “Lessons of History." Mil. Af., Apr. 
1972. [11255] 


SHAPIRO, EDWARD s. Decentralist Intellectuals and the New 
Deal. /. Am. Hist., Mar. 1972. [11256] 


SMETHERMAN, ROBERT M., and SMETHERMAN, BOBBIE B. The 
Alliance for Progress: Promises Unfulfilled. Am. J. Ec. 
Sociol., Jan. 1972. [11257] 


STEELE, RICHARD W. Political Aspects of American Military 
Planning, 1941-1942. Mil. Aff., Apr. 1971. [11258] 


TUCHMAN, BARBARA W. Sources and Problems in Writing 
the Biography of General Stilwell. Md. Hist., Fall 1971. 


[11259] 


VALAIK, J. DAVID. [n the Days before Ecumenism: 
American Catholics, Anti-Semitism, and the Spanish Civil 
War. J. Church and State, Autumn 1971. [11260] 


WEISBORD, ROBERT C. Black America and the Italian- 
Ethiopian Crisis: Episode in Pan-Negroism. Historian, 
Feb. 1972. [11261] 


WYNN, NEIL A. Impact of Second World War on the 
American Negro. J. Contemp. Hist., no. 2, 1971. [11262] 


ZAHN, GORDON c. Catholic Opposition to Hitler: The Perils 
of Ambiguity. J. Church and State, Autumn 1971. 


[11263] 


UNITED STATES: SINCE 1945 


CHRISTIANSON, ELIN B. Mergers in the Publishing Industry, 
1958-1970. J. Lib. Hist., Jan. 1972. [11264] 


COLLETT, JOAN. American Libraries Abroad: United States 
Information Agency Activities. Lib. Trends, Jan. 1972. 
[11265] 


COOLING, B. FRANKLIN. Civil Defense and the Army: The 
I n Responsibility, 1946-1948. Mil. Aff., Feb. 1972. 
11266 


DEBOUZY, MARIANNE. Le probléme de l'immigration et 
l'histoire des Etats-Unis [note]. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil, no. 1, 
1972. [11267] 


DEMBITZ, NANETTE. The Good of the Child versus the 
Rights of the Parent: The Supreme Court Upholds the 
Welfare Home-Visit. PSQ, Sept. 1971. [11268] 


FRANKLIN, JOHN HOPE. The Great Confrontation: The 
Des and the Problem of Change. J. S. Hist., Feb. 1972. 
11269] 
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HAGENS, WILLIAM J. The Moss Committee and Freedom of 
Information [1955- ]. Mich. Academician, Fall 1971. 
[11270] 


HAIDER, DONALD H. Governors and Mayors View the 
Poverty Program [1964- ]. Current Hist., Nov. 1971. 
[11271] 


HAMBY, ALONZO L. The Vital Center, the Fair Deal, and the 
Quest for a Liberal Political Economy. AHR, June 1972. 


[11272] 

HOILAND, RICHARD. What the World Needs Most: Life 
Story of Luther Wesley Smith [1897-1971]. Foundations, 
Jan.-Mar. 1972. [11273] 


LANDESS, THOMAS H. Southern History and Manhood: 
Major Themes in the Works of Shelby Foote. Miss. Q., 


Fall 1971. [11274] 


LORENZ, JOHN C. The Library of Congress Abroad. Lib. 
Trends, Jan. 1972. [11275] 


LUNDGREN, LENNART; SJÓGREN, OLLE; and STENBERG, ULF. 
Hollywood i det kalla kriget. Ord och bild, no. 2, 1971. 
[11276] 


MADGWICK, P. J. Politics of Urban Renewal. J. Am. Stud., 
Dec. 1971. [11277] 


MARTY, MARTIN E. Historical Reflections on Counter 
Culture. Societas, Summer 1971. [11278] 


NELSON, DAVID P. Higher Education: To Compete or to 
Coordinate? Colo. Mag., Spring 1972. 


[11279] 


NIEMI, ALBERT W., JR. Changes in Racially Structured 
Employment Patterns in the Northeast and South, 
1940-60. Am. J. Ec. Sociol., Apr. 1972. [11280] 


PINKERTON, JAN. Political Realities and Poetic Release: 
ProseStatements by Wallace Stevens. New Eng. Q., Dec. 


1971. [11281] 


PIOUS, RICHARD M. The Phony War on Poverty in the Great 
Society. Current Hist., Nov. 1971. [11282] 


PLISCHKE, ELMER. International Conferencing and the 
Summit: Macro-Analysis of Presidential Participation. 
Orbis, Fall 1970. [11283] 


PLISCHKE, ELMER. The President's Right to Go Abroad. 
Orbis, Fall 1971. [11284] 


President Nixon's Proposals for Welfare Reform and 
Revenue-Sharing [1969- ]. Current Hist., Nov. 1971. 
[11285] 


RAYMOND, RICHARD. Determinants of Non-White 
Migration during the 1950's: Their Regional Significance 
and Long-Run Implications. Am. :J. Ec. Sociol., Jan. 1972. 
[11286] 


SCHLAUCH, WOLFGANG. “Cold War: German Front." A 
Reply. Md. Hist., Fall 1971. [11287] 


SHEERMAN, BARRY. Extremism and Liberalism in 
Contemporary America [r. art.]. J. Am. Stud., Dec. 1971. 
[11288] 


SHEPPARD, WILLIAM F. The Plight of “Foreign Relations”: 
A Plea for Action. AHA Newslett., Nov. 1971. 
[11289] 


SMETHERMAN, BOBBIE B., and SMETHERMAN, ROBERT M. The 
CEP Claims, U.S. Tuna Fishing and Inter-American 
Relations. Orbis, Winter 1971. [11299] 
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SOUTH, DONALD R., and FLOYD, H. HUGH, JR. Parental or 
Peer Orientation? Options and Implications for Youth and 
Parents. $. Q., Oct. 1971. [11291] 


STEBBINS, PHILLIP E. Truman and the Seizure of Steel 
[1952]: A Failure in Communication. Historian, Nov. 
1971. [11292] 


SWEENEY, J. K. Portugal, the United States and Aviation, 
1945. Rocky Mt. Soc. Set. J., Apr. 1972. [11293] 


VAUGHAN, PHILIP H. President Truman's Committee on 
Civil Rights [1946-47]: The Urban Implications. Mo. 
Hist. R., Apr. ma 1294] 


VISSCHER, MAURICE B. The Newer Antivivisectionists. Proc. 
Am. Phil. Soc., no. 2, 1972. [11295] 


WOOD, JAMES E., JR. Parochiaid and the U.S. Supreme 
Court. J. Church and State, Autumn 1971. [11296] 


YELLOWITZ, IRWIN. Black Militancy and Organized Labor: 
An Historical Parallel. Midwest Q., Winter 1972. [11297] 


YOCHELSON, JOHN. The American Military Presence in 
Europe: Current Debate in the United States. Orbis, Fall 


1971. [11298] 


UNITED STATES: NEW ENGLAND 


BAKER, RONALD L. An Annotated Bibliography of Works 
about Rowland E. Robinson [1833-1900]. Vt. Hist., 
Winter 1972. [11299] 


BANDEL, BETTY. Thaddeus Stevens, Playwright [1813]. Ve. 
Hist., Spring 1972. [11300] 


BOZEMAN, THEODORE DWIGHT. Religious Liberty and the 
Problem of Order in Early Rhode Island. New Eng. Q., 
Mar. 1972. [11301] 


BROWN, BANCROFT H. “I Have a Garden”: A Young 
Teacher Solves an Old Problem [1912]. Vt. Hist, Spring 
1972. [11302] 

BRYNN, EDWARD. Patterns of Dissent: Vermont's 
Opposition to the War of 1812. Vt. Hist., Winter 1972. 
[11303] 


BUSH, SARGENT, JR. Thomas Hooker and the Westminster 
Assembly [1642-49; note]. WM Q, no. 2, 1972. 

[11304] 

BUTTERFIELD, L. H. A Family [Adams] Tells Its Own Story. 
N.C. Hist. R., Spring 1972. ti 1305] 


CARY, RICHARD. “Yours Always Lovingly”: Sarah Orne 
Jewett to John Greenleaf Whittier [1877-90]. Essex Inst. 
Hist. Collect., Oct. 1971. [11306] 


CASSARA, ERNEST. Reformer as Politician: Horace Mann 
and the Anti-Slavery Struggle in Congress, 1848-1853. J. 
Am. Stud., Dec. 1971. [11307] 


CHUDACOFF, HOWARD P., and HIRT, THEODORE C. Social 
Turmoil and Governmental Reform in Providence, 
1820-1832. R. I. Hist., Winter 1972. [11308] 


COLE, ARTHUR H. The Expansion of Economic Literature at 
Harvard. Harvard Lib. Bull., Jan. 1972. [11309] 


CONLEY, PATRICK T. Rhode Island's Paper Money Issue 
and Trevettu. Weeden, 1786. R.I. Hist., Summer 1971. 
[11310] 

CROUCH, BARRY A. Rusticated Rebel: Amos A. Lawrence 
and His Harvard Years [1831-35]. Harvard Lib. Bull., 
Jan. 1972. [1:311] 


Recently Published Articles 


DAVIDSON, CARLA. Boston Painters, Boston Ladies. Am. 
Heritage, Apr. 1972. [11312] 


DESTLER, CHESTER MCARTHUR. The Gentleman Farmer 
and the New Agriculture: Jeremiah Wadsworth 


[1743-1804]. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1972. [11313] 


DORENKAMP, J. H. The Bay Psalm Book and “Ainsworth 
Psalter.” Early Am. Lit, Spring 1972. [11314] 


FOWLER, WILLIAM M., JR. William Ellery [b. 1727]: Making 
of a Rhode Island Politician. R.Z. Hist., Fall 1971. [11315] 


HANSEN, JAMES E., r1. Students and the (Elisha Benjamin] 
Andrews Legend at Brown [president, 1889-93]. R.Z 
Hist., Summer 1971. [11316] 


HUNTER, DOREEN. America's First Romantics: Richard 
Henry Dana, Sr. and Washington Allston. New Eng. Q., 
Mar. 1972. [11317] 


JONES, ALICE HANSON, Wealth Estimates for the New 
England Colonies about 1770. J. Ec. Hist., Mar. 1972. 
[11318] 


KAYE, RUTH LINCOLN. A Wedding Diary of 1832. New Eng. 
Hist. Geneal. Reg., Apr. 1972. [11319] 


KERBER, LINDA K. Science in the Early Republic: The 
Society for the Study of Natural Philosophy [1801-07]. 
WM Q, no. 2, 1972. [11320] 


KERSHAW, GORDON E. A Colonial Land Company's 
Dilemma: Justice on the Maine Frontier [Kennebec 
Purchase Co., 1748- ]. New Eng. Soc. Stud. Bull., Winter 
1972. [11321] 


KNIGHT, RUSSELL w. The Stature of a General [John 
Glover]. Essex Inst. Hist. Collect., Oct. 1971. 


[11322] 


LACY, HARRIET s. A Welcome for Governor Benning 
Wentworth, 1741. Hist. N.H., Fall 1971. [11323] 


LAMBERT, BARBARA. The Musical Puritans. Old-Time 
New Eng., Winter 1972. [11324] 


LAWRENCE, PHILIP J. Edward Hitchcock: The Christian 
a [1793-1864]. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 1, 1972. 
11325, 


LAZERSON, MARVIN. Urban Reform and the Schools: 
Kindergartens in Massachusetts, 1870-1915. Hist. Ed. Q., 
Summer 1971. [11326] 


LITTLE, DAVID B. “Twas the Nineteenth of April in (18)75— 
and the Centennial was Coming Unstuck. Am. Heritage, 


Apr. 1972. [11327] 

LUCAS, REX A. À Specification of the Weber Thesis: 
Plymouth Colony. Hist. and Theory, no. 3, 1971. 
[11328] 


MCCABE, JAMES. In the Twilight of His Years: Eli Canfield 
Recalls His Boyhood in Arlington, 1817-1831. Vt. Hist., 
Spring 1972. [11329] 

MACEY, BARRY A. Charles Sanger Mellen [1851-1927], 
Architect of Transportation Monopoly. Hist. N.H., Winter 
1971. [11330] 

MCLOUGHLIN, WILLIAM G. Mob Violence against Dissent in 
Revolutionary Massachusetts. Foundations, Oct.-Dec. 
1971. [11331] 

MAECHLING, CHARLES JR. Count Rumford [Benjamin 


"Thompson, 1753-1814], Scientific Adventurer. Hist. 
Today, Apr. 1972. [11332] 


United States 


MAGUIRE, JAMES H. “Elisium and the Wilds”: A Loyalist’s 
[Edward Parry] Account of Experiences in America at the 
Beginning of the American Revolution. Hist. N.H., Winter 


1971. [11333] 


MALONE, MICHAEL T. Ecclesiastical Trials in Massachusetts 
of Oliver Sherman Prescott [b. 1824]. Church Hist., Mar. 


1972- [11334] 


MARRO, ANTHONY. Vermont's Local Militia Units, 
1815-1860. Vt. Hist., Winter 1972. [11335] 


MASSEY, ROBERT K., JR. The Democratic Laggard: 
Massachusetts in 1932. New Eng. Q., Dec. 1971. [11336] 


MATTINGLY, PAUL H. Educational Revivals in Ante-Bellum 
New England. Hist. Ed. Q., Spring 1971. [11337] 


MAZUZAN, GEORGE T. "Skiing is not merely a schport": The 
Development of Mount Mansfield as a Winter Recreation 
Area, 1930-1955. Vt. Hist., Winter 1972. [11338] 


MYERS, JOHN L. The Major Effort of Antislavery Agents in 
New PM 1835-1837. Hist. N.H., Fall 1971. 
[11339 


MYERSON, JOEL. Lowell on Emerson: New Letter from 
Concord in 1838. New Eng. Q., Dec. 1971. [11340] 


PAINTER, NELL. Jim Crow at Harvard, 1923. New Eng. Q., 
Dec. 1971. [11341] 


PORTER, DAVID. The Baptist Struggle for Religious 
Freedom in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1650-1670. 
Foundations, Jan.-Mar. 1971. [11342] 


PULSIFER, JANICE GOLDSMITH. The Cutlers [family] of 
Hamilton |i 771-1840]. Essex Inst. Hist. Collect., Oct. 
1971. [11343] 


REASKE, CHRISTOPHER R. The Devil and Jonathan 
Edwards. J. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [11344] 


REEVES, THOMAS C. Chester A. Arthur, Vermont 
Schoolmaster. Vi. Hist., Winter 1972. [11345] 


ROSS, JoNATHAN. An [Waterford] Old Home Week 
Address, August 1902. Vt. Hist., Spring 1972. [11346] 


ROSSITER, MARGARET W. Benjamin Silliman and the Lowell 
Institute: The Popularization of Science in Nineteenth- 
Century America. New Eng. Q., Dec. 1971. [11347] 


RUSSELL, C. ALLYN. Rhode Island Baptists, 1825-1931. 
Foundations, Jan.-Mar. 1971. [11348] 


SAINSBURY, JOHN A. Miantonomo's Death and New 
England Politics, 1630-1645. R.Z. Hist., Fall 1971. [11349] 


SCHUCHMAN, JOHN S. The Political Background of the 
Political-Question Doctrine: The Judges and the Dorr War 
[1841-49]. Am. J. Legal Hist., Apr. 1972. [11350] 


SHELLEY, BRUCE. A. J. Gordon [d. 1895] and Biblical 
Criticism. Foundations, Jan.-Mar. 1971. [11351] 


SMITH, DANIEL SCOTT. The Demographic History of 
Colonial New England. J. Ec. Hist., Mar. 1972. [11352] 


SMITH, DUANE A. Vermont Remembered: [Horace Austin] 
“Silver King" Tabor [1830-99] Recalls His Boyhood. Vt. 
Hist., Spring 1972. [11353] 

SMITH, LYDIA A. H. Lectures on School-Keeping, by Samuel 
Read Hall (1829). Harvard Lib. Bull., Jan. 1972. (i 1354] 


ST. ARMAND, BARTON L. Facts in the Case of H. P. Lovecraft 
[1890-1937, science fiction and horror story writer]. R.1. 
Hist., Winter 1972. [11355] 
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STODDARD, RICHARD. Hammatt Billings [1818-74], Artist 
and Architect. Old-Time New Eng., Winter 1972. [11356] 


TOLLES, BRYANT F., JR. The “College Edifice” (1801-1807) 
a the University of Vermont. Vt. Hist., Winter 1972. 
11357] 


TRUE, MARSHALL, and BANDEL, BETTY. Schools and Society 
in the Nineteenth Century. Vt. Hist., Spring 1972. [11358] 


VINOVSKIS, MARIS A. Mortality Rates and Trends in 
Massachusetts before 1860. J. Ec. Hist., Mar. 1972. 


[11359] 


WALSH, JAMES. The Great Awakening in the First 
Congregational Church of Woodbury, Connecticut. WM Q, 
Oct. 1971. [11360] 


WERKING, RICHARD H. "Reformation Is Our Only 
Preservation": Cotton Mather and Salem Witchcraft 
[note]. WM Q, Apr. 1972. [11361] 


WILBUR, W. ALLAN. Timothy Pickering, Federalist 
Politician: An Historiographical Perspective. Historian, 
Feb. 1972. [11362] 


YEAGER, HENRY J. The French Fleet at Newport, 
1780-1781 [from the recollections of the Chevalier de 
Villebresme]. R.Z. Hist., Summer 1971. [11363] 


ZINK, DAVID D. Who Was Ann Parry's Jonah? [New Eng. 
whaling, 1845-48]. Am. Neptune, Jas: 1972. [11364] 


UNITED STATES: 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


ANDERSON, SAMUEL K. Public Lotteries in Colonial New 
York. N.- Y. Hist. Soc. Q., Apr. 1972. [11365] 


ANDREWS, PETER. More Sock and Less Buskin (William 
Clyde Fitch, 1865-1909, playwright]. Am. Heritage, Apr. 
1972. [11366] 


ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM M. The Letters of Edwin L. Godkin 
[1831-1902]: A Calendar and Locator File. Bull. N.Y. 
Public Lib., Sept. 1971. [11367] 


BARBER, DANIELM., and HAMELL, GEORGER. The Redware 
Pottery Factory of Alvin Wilcox at Mid- ıgth Century 
[Bloomfield, N.Y.]. Hist. Arch., 1971. [11368] 


BAUMANN, ROLAND M. Dissertations on Pennsylvania 
History, 1866-1971: A Bibliography. Pa. Hist., Jan. 1972. 
[1369] - 

BOWMAN, CHARLES H., JR. Financial Plans and Operations 
of Manuel Torres [1762-1822] in Philadelphia. Rec. Am. 
Cath. Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, June 1971. [11370] 


BRADBURY, M. L. Legal Privilege and the Bank of North 
America. Pa. Mag. Hist. Biog., Apr. 1972. [11371] 


BUCHER, GLENN R. John Coleman Bennett [b. 1902]: The 
Presbyterian Years. J. Presb. Hist, Spring 1972. [11372] 


CLARK, DENNIS. Kellyville, an Immigrant Enterprise. Pa. 
Hist., Jan. 1972. [11373] 


CLARK, DENNIS. À Pattern of Urban Growth: Residential 
Development and Church Location in Philadelphia. Rec. 
Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Sept. 1971. [113741 
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STEWART, JOHN D., 11. The Great Winnebago Chieftan: 
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Tyson Heston Rorer, 1849-1937]: Mastering the Art of 
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11433] 
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BOWMAN, FOREST J. A Troublesome and Difficult Affair: 
Surveying the Fairfax Line [1746]. W. Va. Hist., Apr. 
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BUCKALEW, ARTHUR R., and BUCKALEW, ROBERT B. 
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COVINGTON, JAMES W. Apalachee Indians, 1704-1765. Fla. 

Hist. Q., Apr. 1972. [11448] 

CROUSE, MAURICE A. Cautious Rebellion: South Carolina's 
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whom the Council of the Association considers 
to have made the most outstanding contribution 
to the advancement of the purposes of the 
Association during the preceding ten years 
(next award, 1980). The George Louis Beer 
Prize of $300 awarded annually for a first book 


on any phase of European international his 
tory since 1895. The Albert J. Beveridge Award 
of $5,000 given annually for the best book on 
the history of the United States, Canada, or 
Latin America. The Albert B. Corey Prize, 
sponsored jointly by the AHA and the Cana- 
dian Historical Association, of $1,000 awarded 
biennial for the best book on the history 
of Canadian-American relations or the history 
of both countries. 'The John H. Dunning Prixe 
of $300 awarded in the even-numbered years 
for a book on any subject relating to Ameri- 
can history. The John K. Fairbank Prize in 
East Asian History of $500 awarded in the 
odd-numbered years beginning in 1969. The 
Clarence H. Haring Prize of $500 awarded every 
five years to that Latin American who has pub- 
lished the most outstanding book in Latin 
American history during the preceding five years 
(next award, 1976). The Robert Livingston 
Schuyler Prize of $500 awarded every five years 
for the best work in modern British and Com- 
monwealth history (next award, 1976). The 
Watumull Prize awarded in the even-numbered 
years for a work on the history of India orig- 
inally published in the United States; beginning 
this year it carries a cash award of $1,000. 


DUES: Annual regular dues are $20.00, student 
(faculty signature required), emeritus, and 
spouse $10.00, and life $400. All members 
receive the American Historical Review, the 
AHA Newsletter, and the program of the an- 
nual meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Executive Secretary at 400 A 
Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003. 





The American Historical Review 





Founded in 1895 


The AHR is sent to all members of the American Historical Association; infor- 
mation concerning membership will be found on the preceding page. The AHR 
is also available to institutions by subscription. There are two categories of sub- 
scription: 

Crass I: American Historical Review only, United States, Canada, and Mexico 
$25.00, foreign $27.00. 

Crass II: American Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, and the program 
of the annual meeting of the Association, United States, Canada, and Mexico 
$30.00, foreign $32.00. 


Single copies of the current issue and back issues in and subsequent to volume 71 
(1965-66) can be ordered from the Business Manager of the Association at $6.00 
per copy. Issues prior to volume 71 should be ordered from Kraus Reprint Cor- 
poration, 16 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Correspondence regarding contributions to the American Historical Review 
and books for review should be sent to the Managing Editor, 400 A Street, S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. Unsolicited book reviews or review articles are not 
accepted; a statement concerning reviewing policy will be found in the issue for 
December 1970, vol. 75, pp. 1889-91. Preliminary inquiries concerning articles 
are not necessary, though authors may find them useful. Attention is urged, 
however, to a statement concerning the kinds of articles the AHR ordinarily will 
and will not publish; it appears in the issue for October 1970, vol. 75, pp. 1577- 
80. The entire text, including footnotes, of manuscripts submitted for publication 
must be prepared in double-spaced typescript, with generous margins to allow 
for copyediting. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively throughout and 
should appear in a separate sectión at the end of the text. The editors of the 
AHR are the final arbiters of length, grammar, usage, and the laws of libel; arti- 
cles will be edited to conform to AHR style in matters of punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and the like. The editors may suggest other changes in the interests of 
clarity and economy of expression, but such changes are never made without 
consultation with authors. There is no official style sheet for the American His- 
torical Review, but a convenient general guide is A Manual of Style, published 
by the University of Chicago Press. 
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From Sadowa to Sarajevo 
F. R. Bridge, London School of Economics 
Foreign Policies of the Great Powers Series 


The scope and purpose of this important study is to analyse the 
relations of the Dual Monarchy with the other European powers. The 
main feature of the series in which it appears is that in addition to a 

broad analysis of the period covered, extensive use is made of original 
sources, many of which are reproduced. Dr Bridge here uses material 
from Austrian and British state archives, which provides new insight 
into the complex international relations of the period 1866 to 1914. 
October 496pp $20.00 


Historians and the Open Society 
A. R. Bridbury, London School of Economics 
Deals with the conflict between a historian's own expressed political 
views and the judgements he makes on political events. 
August 180 pp $85 


Class and Ideology in the Nineteenth Century 
R. S. Neale, University of New England, Australia 
Essays on the theme of authority and aspects of the response and 
challenge to it made by men and women throughout the 
nineteenth century. 
October 208 pp $9.25 


Nonconformity in the Nineteenth Century 
Edited by David M. Thompson, Fellow of Fitzwilliam College, Cambridge 
Extracts from a variety of sources set Nonconformity in the broader 
context of social and political history, and reflect the diversity of the 
Free Churches. 
Birth of Modern Britain Series 
October 296 pp $10.00 paper $5.00 


Routledge 


9 Park Street, Boston, Mass 02108 
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WAR AND SOCIETY 


The United States, 1941-1945 

Richard Polenberg, Cornell University 

The author asserts that World War II radically altered the 
character of American society: by redefining the relation- 
ship of government to the individual; by questioning the 
relationships between civilians and the military, liberty 
and security, special interests and national purpose. 


TVA AND THE POWER FIGHT, 1933-1939 


Thomas K. McCraw, University of Texas, Austin 

An illuminating account of the power struggle between 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the private power in- 
dustry, based on sources seldom before used by 
scholars. 


LABOR IN CRISIS 


The Steel Strike of 1919 

David Brody, University of California, Davis 

Against the background issues of unionization and the 
concurrent Red Scare, the author explains why the great 
steel strike of 1919 was doomed to inevitable failure. 


THE END OF GLORY 


An Interpretation of the Origins of World War II 

Laurence Lafore, University of lowa 

This analysis of European diplomacy from 1919 to 1939 
asserts that World War |! resulted largely from the persist- 
ence of ideas and institutions made obsolete by World 
War |. 





College Department 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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THE LONG FUSE 


An Interpretation of the Origins of World War! 

Second Edition 

Laurence Lafore, University of lowa 

This study, ranging from 1870 to the outbreak of war in 
1914, has been revised to reflect findings of recent his- 
toriography. 


WHY LENIN? WHY STALIN? 


A Reappraisal of the Russian Revolution, 1900-1930 
Second Edition 

Theodore H. Von Laue, Clark University 

The Russian Revolution is viewed as an integral part of 
European and global history in this penetrating study. 


DARKNESS AT THE DAWNING 


Race and Reform in the Progressive South 

Jack Temple Kirby, Miami University (Ohio) 

Focusing on reform movements and race relations be- 
tween 1890 and 1920, this is the first treatment of the 
Progressive movement as it swept the South. 


McKINLEY, BRYAN AND THE PEOPLE 


Paul W. Glad, University of Wisconsin 

The struggle between the two protagonists of the 1896 
election, portrayed against the issues that sparked the 
contest. 


IRISH-AMERICAN NATIONALISM 


Thomas Brown, University of Massachusetts 

The nationalistic aspirations of the American Irish and 
their emergence as a force in American politics, primarily 
between 1870 and 1890. 
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LINCOLN AND THE FIRST SHOT 


Richard N. Current, University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro 

A detailed review of the events from Lincoln's arrival in 
Washington as president-elect in 1861, to the attack on 
Fort Sumter. 


RACE AND POLITICS 


"Bleeding Kansas” and the Coming of the Civil War 
James A. Rawley, University of Nebraska 

Fresh light on the controversies that followed repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. The author shows that the real 
issue was not slavery as such but race. 


THE ELECTION OF ANDREW JACKSON 


Robert V. Remini, University of Illinois 

The first modern presidential election in American history, 
the personalities who shaped it and the issues: states' 
rights, internal improvements, tariffs and patronage. 


THE NAPOLEONIC REVOLUTION 


Robert B. Holtman, Louisiana State University 

An exploration of the transition of France and Europe 
under Napoleon that emphasizes the Emperor's role as a 
revolutionary innovator who influenced nearly every as- 
pect of political and social life. 











All Critical Periods titles available in paper- 
back, $2.45 each. Most titles also available in 
hardcover. 


College Department 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Spectrum 


Black Reconstructionists 
edited by Emma Lou Thornbrough, Butler University 


Lays to rest the long-standing myths about the black recon- 
structionists, and offers a timely and dispassionate reappraisal 
of our nations' first black political leaders and their role in shap- 
ing the America we know today. Selections include the views of 
the black reconstructionists, the opinions of the apologists of 
the White South, and the interpretations of modern historians. 
In the Great Lives Observed Seríes. Ready, Cloth $5.95 Paper 
$2.45 


John Marshall 
edited by Stanley I. Kutler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


Presents a penetrating examination of John Marshall, the 
"Great Chief Justice" through his own words, the writings of 
his contemporaries, and the observations of modern historians. 
Using a three-fold approach, the selections focus on Marshall's 
legal decisions, his attitudes toward the rights of the individual, 
and his influence on American life and thought. /n the Great 
Lives Observed Series. Ready, Cloth $5.95 Paper $2.45 





The American Tory 
edited by Morton Borden, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, and Penn Borden 


Presents a rare and objective look at the differences between 
the rebels and the Tories, showing what factors caused each 
to take their respective positions. Includes writings by Thomas 
Paine, Samuel Adams, Governor William Franklin, the Reverend 
Samuel Peters, and others supporting and attacking the Tory 
position. In the Great Lives Observed Series. Ready, Cloth $5.95 
Paper $2.45 


From Self to Society, 1919-1941 


by Robert Crunden, University of Texas, Austin 


Chronicles the change in the basic relationship of the individual 
to society at large during the period between the two world 
wars, as it changed "'from the self in society, to the self apart 
from society, to the self submerged in society." 

“A readable intellectual history of the period that escapes be- 
ing pedantic."—Library Journal 

Ready, Cloth $6.95 Paper $2.95 


Wilson 
edited by John Braeman, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


Exploring the life and accomplishments of Woodrow Wilson 
through the writings of Wilson himself, Theodore Roosevelt, 
H. L. Menken, Richard Hofstadter, and others, this volume offers 
a balanced assessment of Wilson's policies, triumphs, failures, 
and the influence of his programs in shaping the future of the 
world. In the Great Lives Observed Series. Ready, Cloth $5.95 
Paper $2.45 


At your bookstore. Teachers, examination copies are available from 
your Prentice-Hall field representative. 


Spectrum AN Books 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 


For Fall 
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January 2, 1972 — Holt, Rinehart and Winston has transferred 
all editorial responsibility for its history list to the Dryden Press 
of Hinsdale, Illinois. After a thirteen year absence the Dryden 
Press imprint will again appear on an important selection of 
history textbooks. i 
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Ready for Spring Adoption 


THOMAS HACHEY and RALPH WEBER, Marquette University 
VOICES OF REVOLUTION: Rebels and Rhetoric 


The impact of numerous revolutionaries is explored through the use of primary 
sources, pictures and interpretive material. Contributors include: Robespierre, 
Proudhon, Marx, Tolstoy, Emmeline Pankhorst, Lenin, Leon Trotsky, Thomas 
Jefferson, Eugene Debs, Emma Goldman, Malcolm X, Gandhi, Ho Chi Minh, 
Mao Tse-Tung, Fidel Castro, Ernesto Ché Guevara, and others. 

November 1972 $4.95 paperbound 300 pages 


J. JOSEPH HUTHMACHER, University of Delaware 

THE TRUMAN ERA: The Reconstruction of Post War America 

Only readings book encompassing the Truman years as a wrole, including 
both foreign and domestic developments. Conservative, liberal, and New Left 
writers are all represented—the only source that covers the period as a whole. 
November 1972 $2.95 paperbound 128 pages 


THOMAS C. REEVES, University of Wisconsin, Parkside 

McCARTHYISM 

McCarthyism is examined as it related to Senator Joe McCarthy, as it was 
part of a political movement, and as it was connected with mass movements. 
A provocative introduction and useful bibliography are included. 

December 1972 $3.00 144 pages 


DUKE FREDRICK, WILLIAM HOWENSTINE and JUNE SOCHEN 
Northeastern Illinois University 


DESTROY TO CREATE: INTERACTION WITH THE NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT IN THE BUILDING OF AMERICA 

Organized chronologically and thematicaily, this anthology begins with early 
explorers and proceeds to provide examples throughout our history of how 
American writers, politicians acted upon and reacted to the changing natural 
landscape. 

November 1972 $5.50 300 pages 


Ol ) THE DRYDEN PRESS, INC. 
901 North Elm, Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 





USA: An are Record 


by Paul Goodman, University of California, Davis, 
and Frank Otto Gatell, University of California, Los Angeles 
150 adoptions this fall indicates USA: AN AMERICAN RECORD has been ac- 
cepted as a text for both professors and students. Far more than a factual 
chronicle of a nation’s development, USA: AN AMERICAN RECORD leads the 
student far beyond the events of American history to their root causes. Facts 
are included but not without analysis to aid the student in his growing 10 
ation of the historical process. 
Now available in two volumes MO 
USA: AN AMERICAN RECORD, Vol. I, 389 pages, 
USA: AN AMERICAN RECORD, Vol. II, 419 pages, 
For your copy write 


Ok ) THE DRYDEN PRESS, INC. 
901 North Elm, Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 
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Oxford University Press 








Booker T. Washington 


The Making of a Black Leader, 1856-1901 

By LOUIS R. HARLAN, University of Maryland. This brilliant portrait exposes, for 
the first time, the complex and contradictory private man behind the public image of 
the great Negro educator. Based on extensive research in the Booker T. Washington 
Papers, it is “impeccably researched. . . . the definitive biography of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, and a major contribution to the study of black history."—Aucusr MEIR, Kent 
State University. 8 pages of halftones, frontispiece. $10.95 


The American Woman 

Her Changing Social, Economic, and Political Roles, 1920-1970 

By WILLIAM H. CHAFE, Duke University. Bringing a welcome historical perspective 
to today's intemperate furor over women's place in society, Professor Chafe tells what has 
actually happened to women's role in the last half century. "Carefully researched and 
clearly written. . . . the first serious study of the developments which followed the rati- 
fication of the Nineteenth Amendment.”-—ÁNNE Fror Scorr, Duke University — $7.95 


Between Harvard and America 


The Educational Leadership of Charles W. Eliot 

By HUGH HAWKINS, Amherst College. Blending biography and sócial history, the 

author examines the man and the forces that changed Harvard from a small theological 

school into a major international center of learning. "A lucid, stimulating account of 

the most crucial turning-point in the history of American higher education." —LAURENCE 

R. Veysey, University of California, Santa Cruz. 4 pages of halftones, frontispiece. 
$12.50 


The Politics of Depression 


Political Behavior in the Northeast, 1893-1896 

By SAMUEL T. McSEVENEY, Vanderbilt Untversity. 'The Republican party's emergence 
as the dominant political power from the mid-1890's until the Great Depression is viewed 
from a new perspective. Professor McSeveney investigates the voting trends of three urban 
industrial states—Connecticut. New York, and New Jersey—to determine the underlying 
significance of the "critical elections" of the 1890's. $9.75 


Mobile Americans 

Residential and. Social Mobility in Omaha, 1880-1920 

By HOWARD P. CHUDACOFF, Brown University. Professor Chudacoff uses modern 
techniques of statistical analysis and quantification to reconstruct the texture of life in 
Omaha during a period of rapid growth. His study challenges the assumption that popu- 
lations in flux are given to social disorders and instability. 1 map, 15 tables. (Urban Life 
in America series.) $8.95 


The Slave Community 


Plantation Life in the Antebellum South 

By JOHN W. BLASSINGAME, Yale University. "Based on a rich variety of sources, 
traditional and new, Blassingame's study carefully describes and analyzes slave cultural 
forms and behavior patterns in their myriad manifestations. [He riddles] the notion that 
the slaves had practically no outlet for their creative energies and social instincts."— 
BENJAMIN QUARLEs, Morgan State College. 56 illustrations. $7.95 


Wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY w PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Oxford University Press 








The Parliamentary Diary of 
Narcissus Luttrell 1691-1693 


Edited by HENRY HORWITZ, University of Iowa. A little-known but extremely in- 
formative diary for the 1691.92 and 1692-98 parliamentary sessions, this volume is com- 
parable in scope to the parliamentary diaries of Anchitell Grey, which it rivals in accu- 
' racy of detail and coverage of entire debates. 2 figures. $34.00 


Reactions to the French Revolution 

By RICHARD COBB. The author examines the ways in which the French Revolution 
impinged or failed to impinge upon individuals, upon their lives, plans, hopes, careers, 
and material means. Mr. Cobb makes wide use of personal and family case histories, 
drawn from the judicial records of about fifteen French Departments covering a span 
of 15 to 20 years before and after the Revolution. $13.75 


The Carmen de Hastingae Proelio 

of Guy, Bishop of Amiens 

Edited by CATHERINE MORTON and HOPE MUNTZ. The Carmen is the earliest 
detailed account of the battle of Hastings and the Norman invasion, told from a point 
of view which is neither Norman nor English, but French. The editors provide a complete 


English translation and full critical apparatus. # plates, 2 maps. (Oxford Medieval 
Texts.) $15.25 


Tertullian 


A Historical and Literary Study 


By TIMOTHY DAVID BARNES. "Timothy David Barnes's book meets an obvious need, 
and goes a long way to satisfy it. In his first fifty pages he briskly dismantles the tradi- 


tional biography of Tertullian. . . . Professor Barnes's treatment is worthy of his theme; 
his style is always workmanlike, often distinguished, sometimes memorable."— Times 
Literary Supplement $20.50 


The German Policy of Augustus 


An Examination of the Archaeological Evidence 


By C. M. WELLS. Augustus’ policy towards the Germans is examined here in the con- 
text of Roman imperialism and the tribal situation on the Rhine and in Germany. In 
reappraising earlier findings in the light of recent discoveries, the author shows how the 
coquest of Germany was more systematic and complete than assumed, and that Augustus’ 
aim was not so much the establishment of a defensible frontier as the acquisition of 
military glory. 15 figures, map. $18.75 


The Athenian Empire 


By RUSSELL MEIGCS. Few subjects in Greek history have engendered such lively con- 
troversy as the nature of Athenian imperialism in the fifth century B.C. This book re- 
examines in detail all the literary and epigraphic evidence, old and new, to answer the 
questions: How did the Athenians regard their empire? and How did the "allies" regard 
Athens? 8 maps. $25.50 


Ww OXFORD W UNIVERSITY ww PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Oxford University Press 








The Growth of American Politics 


A Modern Reader 

Volume I: Through Reconstruction Volume II: Since the Civil War 
Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL, University of California, Los Angeles; PAUL 
GOODMAN, University of California, Davis; and ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College. 
This two-volume collection of forty-two essays traces the evolution of American political 
institutions from the colonial period to the present. “By far the best collection of essays 
on the history of American political behavior in existence.”—PEyTon McCrary, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

1972 Vol. I, 528 pp. Vol. II, 544 pp. cloth, $12.50 each paper, $3.95 each 


Readings in American Political History 


Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL, PAUL GOODMAN, and ALLEN WEINSTEIN. 
This one-volume collection presents twenty-three essays from the editors, The Growth of 
American Politics. Ranging in time from the colonial period to the present, this work 
focuses on political history. 

1972 544 pp. paper $3.95 


The Crusades 


By HANS EBERHARDT MAYER, University of Kiel; translated by JOHN GILLING- 
HAM, London School of Economics and Political Science. A scholarly and comprehensive 
history, this work won high praise in its original German edition. Dr. Mayer combines 
a narrative account of the Crusades with analysis of their cultural and political back- 
ground and discussion of controversial issues. He questions some previously accepted 
interpretations and presents a new treatment of such topics as the problem of Indulgence. 
1972 256 pp. 3 maps cloth $10.25 paper $2.95 


A History of Russia 


Second Edition 

By NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY, University of California, Berkeley. “This is a 
brilliant synthesis, a model of national history. The second edition is even better than 
the first, which stood as the best of the one-volume histories.”—WoopFoRD MCCLELLAN, 
University of Virginia 

1969 752 pp. 32 pp. illus;  30maps  textedition $9.95 trade edition $15.00 


The Rise of Modern China 


By IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU, University of California, Santa Barbara. “A masterful work 
of scholarship tracing political, intellectual, social, and economic changes that have af- 
fected every phase of Chinese life from 1600 to now."—Foreign Affairs, “A remarkably 
comprehensive text for mature students."—C. MARTIN WıLsurR, Columbia University. A 
companion to this volume, Readings in Modern Chinese History, featuring forty-nine 
articles on modern China, is also available. (1971, 720 pp., paper $7.50) 

1970 848 pp. illus. 14 maps trade edition $14.50 text edition $9.95 


Wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY we PRESS 
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Oxford University Press 





A World History 


Second Edition 

By WILLIAM H. MCNEILL, University of Chicago. “A really outstanding book. . . . 
Masterly condensations yet also exceptionally clear and understandable.”— James G. 
Nursch, California State College, Los Angeles. “Exceptionally fine job with a view 
toward students’ current interest in Asia and Africa within McNeill's historical frame- 
work. Splendid achievement.”—WALTER J. KELLY, Chicago State University 

1971 560 pp. cloth $15.00 paper $5.95 


Readings in World History 


Edited by WILLIAM H. McNEILL and others. 'The ten paperbound volumes in this 
series present original source materials chosen to illustrate key points in the history of 
the world and of the interactions of its separate civilizations. Volumes include: 1. The 
Origins of Civilization (1968, $1.50) 2. The Ancient Near East (1968, $1.50) 3. The Clas- 
sical Mediterranean World (1969, $1.75) 4. Classical India (1969, $1.50) 5. Classical China 
(1970, $1.95) 6. The Islamic World (1972, $1.95) 7. China, India, and Japan: The Middle 
Period (1971, $2.50) 8. Medieval Europe (1971, $1.95) 9. Modern Asia and Africa (1971, 
$2.50), and 10. Modern Europe and America (1978, $2.95) 


The Ancient Greeks 


By CHESTER G. STARR, University of Michigan. ““The book is most informative, 
accurate and is attractive to the non-specialist. The illustrations are beautiful! It will be 
valuable as a supplement in a history course."—RurH PAVLANTOS, Gettysburg College 
1971 280 pp. photographs; maps; charts cloth $8.95 paper $3.50 


The Ancient Romans 


By CHESTER G. STARR. "This is an excellent introduction to Roman history for a 
survey course. . . . The text gives new and fresh perspectives and the illustrations are 
el interesting, unusual, and very well chosen.”—JaMEs E. Seaver, The University 
of Kansas 


1971 264pp. illus. cloth $8.95 paper $3.50 


Early Man 


By CHESTER G. STARR. A companion to The Ancient Greeks and The Ancient 
Romans, Early Man is a general exploration of the earliest stages of human history 
through the Persian Empire. Part I covers in chronological order the first two stages 
of man's existence, the food-gathering period and the beginnings of food raising. Part JI 
reconstructs Babylon about 1750 B.C. Part III sketches the consolidation of the Near 
East in the great Persian Empire. Numerous photographs, maps, and charts, as well as 
a bibliography are included. 


Spring 1973 174 pp. illus. cloth $8.95 paper $3.50 
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Pittsburgh makes history . . . 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAZI PARTY: 1933-1945 


DIETRICH ORLOW The second volume of the definitive study. “A detailed 
study based on immense documentation, it will be of 
great value for students of totalitarian regimes" (New 
York Review of Books). $14.95 


DEATH, HEAVEN AND THE VICTORIANS 


JOHN MORLEY “His book is a fitting companion to Jessica Mitford's 
The American Way of Death" (Book World). $12.95 


A TUDOR TAPESTRY: 
MEN, WOMEN AND SOCIETY IN REFORMATION ENGLAND 


DEREK WILSON A compellingly readable narrative based on sound schol- 
arship and written with an emphasis on exciting per- 
sonalities. $9.95 


THE WILD MAN WITHIN: AN IMAGE IN WESTERN THOUGHT 
FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO ROMANTICISM 


Edited by EDWARD DUDLEY Original essays tracing the transformation of the myth of 
and MAXIMILLIAN E. NOVAK the Wild Man into symbol following the discovery of 
America and the encounter with real primitives. $11.95 


THE BULGARIAN JEWS AND THE FINAL SOLUTION, 1940-1944 


FREDERICK B. CHARY A study of the Bulgarian government's policy toward its 
Jewish citizens, virtually all of whom escaped the death 


camps. $9.95s 


CUBA, CASTRO, AND THE UNITED STATES 


PHILIP W. BONSAL “This is the personal testimony of our last—and certainly 
our best—ambassador to Cuba" (Library Te 
9.95 


POLITICS WITHOUT PARTIES: MASSACHUSETTS, 1780-1791 


VAN BECK HALL The author demonstrates that, rather than being rooted 
in personal factionalism, political conflicts before the 
development of political parties reflected differences in 
the values of the entire society. $14.95s 


THE AMERICAN IDEOLOGY OF NATIONAL SCIENCE: 1919-1930 


RONALD C. TOBEY “In seven episocial chapters, Tobey reconstructs the fal- 
tering quest of American science for an ideological ratio- 
nale and popular support" (Library Journal). $9.95 


THE DISPUTE OF THE NEW WORLD: 
THE HISTORY OF A POLEMIC, 1750-1900 


ANTONELLO GERBI A definitive study of the debate over whether the New 
translated by JEREMY MOYLE World was an inferior continent, told in readily intelligible 
and provocative language. $19.95 


foo UNIVERSITY OF 
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Pa... v? 127 North Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 


New Latin American Titles 
From Texas 


MEXICAN 


«C 


REVOLUTION] À 


The Constitutionalist Years 
By Charles C. Cumberland 


This study of the years 1913-1920, a 
sequel to Cumberland’s Mexican 
Revolution: Genesis under Madero, 
utilizes much new material and 
brings to it a mature and sophisti- 
cated analysis. The result is a major 
contribution to the understanding of 
one of the twentieth century's most 
significant revolutionary movements. 
Texas Pan American Series. Illus- 
trated. $10.00 


THE MEN OF 
CAJAMARCA 


A Social and Biographical Study of 
the First Conquerors of Peru 


By James Lockhart 


This study is perhaps the fullest 
treatment yet published of any 
group of early Spaniards in America. 
Part I examines general types, char- 
acteristics, and processes visible in 
the group; Part II contains the men’s 
individual biographies. Latin Amer- 
ican Monographs, No. 27. $10.00 


X-RAY OF THE PAMPA 
By Ezequiel Martínez Estrada 
Translated by Alain Swietlicki 


The first English translation of 
Martínez Estrada's incisive analysis 
of the problems that beset Argentina. 
Texas Pan American Series. $10.00 


Box 7819, Austin, Texas 78712 


REAL DEL MONTE 

A British Mining Venture in Mexico 
By Robert W. Randall 

This full account of a single mining 
venture is a microcosm of early for- 
eign economic penetration into the 
Mexican mining industry. Latin 
American Monographs, No. 26. $8.50 
TRAGIC CAVALIER 


Governor Manuel Salcedo of Texas, 
1808—1813. 


By Felix D. Almaráz, Jr. 
A detailed study of the last major 


colonial administrator in Spanish 
Texas. $7.00 


CRISIS IN COSTA RICA 
The 1948 Revolution 
By John Patrick Bell 


A historical analysis of the key fac- 
tors that led to the Costa Rican Rev- 
olution of 1948. Latin American 
Monographs, No. 24. $7.00 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS +» AUSTIN AND LONDON 
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| Ifyou havent got any 
problems in the classroom 
| you need 


GREAT ISSUES IN 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


SECOND die 
EDITION 





Volume I Volume Il 
FROM PERICLEAN ATHENS THROUGH MARTIN LUTHER | FROM THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR THROUGH THE COLD WAR 
600 pages; $4.95 paperbound; Order Code 31637 696 pages; $4.95 paperbound; Order Code 31244 
Edited by Brian Tierney, Cornel! University, Donald Kagan, Yale University, 
and L. Pearce Williams, Cornell University 


This famous sourcebook concentrates on ments among historians and new sections on 
fundamental controversies in Western history Greek science, Christianity and the Roman 

by considering not only what happened in the Empire, and the Cold War. New and substantial 
past but why historians disagree about what essays Introduce the problems, defining their 
happened. Each problem is a carefully organized historical significance and context, A revised 
combination of introduction, primary source Instructor's Manual provides guidelines for 
materials, and interpretive works by historians. discussion, identification and multiple-choice 
This new edition includes an enlarged preface questions, and suggested essay topics. 
explaining the nature and causes of disagree- Order Code 31244 


RANDOM ^P HOUSE 


the college department 201 east 50th street new york, new york 10022 


The 
history 
of the Ds 

modern ® 





“aan yon 


Hardbound 
1,112 pages; $11.95; Order Code 30356 Paperbound 
Instructor's Manual: Order Code 31552 Volume 1: To 1815; 544 pages; $6.50; Order Code 31652 
Study Guide: Order Code 31544 Volume Il: Since 1815; 640 pages; $6.50; Order Code 31651 


A SHORT L 
HISTORYOF TOENTETH 


WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION FUROFE 


Third Edition C. E. Black, Princeton University, 
John B. Harrison and Richard E. Sullivan and E. C. Helmreich, Bowdoin College 
both of Michigan State University 1972; 1,046 pages; $11.95; Order Code 31638 
1971; 1,008 pages; $10.95; Order Code 30245 The new edition of the celebrated textbook 


describing the vast political, economic, and 
social changes that have altered the face 
of Europe in the twentieth century. 


This highly successful survey, notable for its 
straightforward style, its clarity and conciseness, 
not only stimulates and sustains the student's 
interest but permits the use of collateral reading. 
instructor's Manual and Study Guide. | 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


the college department 201 east 50th street new york, new york 10022 
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Chicago Presents 


SUPPORT FOR SECESSION 

Lancashire and the American Civil War 

Mary Ellison 

With an Epilogue by Peter d'A. Jones 

Dr. Ellison destroys the myth that the British working class supported the North 


during the American Civil War. The author demonstrates, mainly from a study 
of the local press, that Lancashire opinion was generally pro-Southern, motivated 


by a mixture of moral conviction and economic self-interest, 


1972 276 pages 


AMERICAN JUDAISM 


Second Edition, Revised 
Nathan Glazer 


For this second edition of American 
Judaism, Professor Glazer has added 
a new chapter analyzing the dramatie 
events of 1956-1971. “A remarkable 
story . . . told brieflly and clearly by 
an objective historical mind, yet with 
a fine combination of sociological 
insight and religious sensitivity."—The 
New York Times Chicago History of 
American Civilization series. 


Cloth $10.50 


THE AMERICAN MAIL 


Enlarger of the Common Life 
Wayne E. Fuller 


Nearly all aspects of the American 
past—military, religious, social, politi- 
cal, and economic are reflected in the 
postal papers preserved in the Na- 
tional Archives. Mr. Fuller's study 
shows that the Post Office was as much 
a promoter of Ámerican progress as 
an index to it. Chicago History of 
American Civilization series. 


1972 192pages Cloth $5.95, Paper $195 1972 400 pages Cloth. $8.95 


INDIAN LIFE ON THE NORTHWEST COAST OF 
NORTH AMERICA AS SEEN BY THE EARLY 

EXPLORERS AND FUR TRADERS DURING THE 
LAST DECADES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Erna Gunther 


By combining a study of journals, writings, and sketches made by European 
traders and explorers who reached the Northwest Coast in the eighteenth century 
with an examination of artifacts gathered by these early travelers, Dr. Gunther 


provides a complete picture of the Indian groups of the area. 


1972 320 pages 


CRUSADE FOR JUSTICE 


Autobiography of Ida B. Wells 
Edited by Alfreda M. Duster 


“An illuminating narrative of a zeal. 
ous race-conscious, civic and church- 
minded black woman reformer, whose 
life story is a significant chapter in 
the history of Negro-White relations." 
—Negro History Bulletin Negro 
American Biographies and Autobiog- 
raphies series. 

Cloth edition (1970), $14.50. 

1972 xxxii, 434 pages Paper $3.95 


illus. Cloth $15.00 


THE SOUTHERN LADY 
From Pedestal to Politics, 
1830-1930 


Anne Firor Scott 


“This well-written, soundly docu- 
mented study of upper- and middle- 
class southern women fills a gap in 
scholarship and makes a most wel- 
come addition to social and cultural 
history."—The Journal of American 
History Cloth edition (1970), $5.95. 

1972 xv, 247 pages Paper $2.45 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 


JOHN AHRENS 


PETER GIVLER 
(Southwest and West) 





IN A QUANDARY? 


Up to your neck in unsolicited 


examination copies 
that all look alike? 


On the following four pages of American Historical Review are 
descriptions of new and backlist Scribner books that may be 
suitable to upcoming second semester/quarter courses. While 
representative, this is by no means all of the Scribner list. If 
you are planning a new course syllabus, write or call collect to 
the Regional Information Center nearest you. Outline your 
needs, the direction your course will take, the level of difficulty 
you expect your students to be prepared for. Our Regional 
Managers will suggest titles from the Scribner College List, 
Scribners University Library, and The Scribner Library. Exam- 
ination copies of books pinpointed to your courses will then 
be sent to you. 


(Mid-West) (Northwest and West) 

4855 Wickford East P. O. Box 238 

Sylvania, Ohio 43560 Point Roberts, Wash. 98281 
(419) 882-7618 (604) 945-4227 

THOMAS EPLEY J. WILLIAM MOFFETT 
(Southeast) (Northeast) 

1916 East Lee Street ' Route #1 

Pensacola, Fla. 32503 Burdett, N. Y. 14818 

(904) 434-1309 (607) 546-6738 


A. M. VAL-HACKETT 


4309 Clarissa Avenue 400 East 89th Street 
Los Angeles, California 90027 New York, New York 10028 
(213) 660-0978 (212) 486-4010 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 


CHRISTOPHER KENWOOD 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Harold Whitman Bradley, Vanderbilt University 
With the appearance, in early 1973, of the second and final volume 
of,The United States, Professor Bradley completes the work of a 
decade. This interpretive history emphasizes the political, economic, 
cultural, and social development at work in the birth and the 
growth of the nation. 


THE UNITED STATES 1492-1877 
1972. 447 pages. Color Maps. Cloth $12.50. 
Scribners University Library, Paper. $5.95 


THE UNITED STATES FROM 1865 
1973. 512 pages. Color Maps. Cloth, $12.50 
Scribners University Library, Paper. $5.95 


RELIGION IN AMERICA, 
Second Edition 


Winthrop S. Hudson, University of Rochester 
First published in 1965, Religion in America has become the most 
widely used text in its field. In this revision, Professor Hudson has 
expanded the book, brought it up-to-date, and rewritten a great 
deal to take into account new interest in past facets of the American 
experience. His account depicts the rich variety as well as the com- 
mon patterns of American. religious life. Writing out of his own 
wide knowledge of the past, the author has been able to handle a 
complicated story in a fascinating way that awakens interest among 
readers of almost every level of background and understanding, 

Second Edition, 1973. About 450 pages. Cloth, About $10.00 
Scribners University Library, Paper. About $5.95 


THE GILDED AGE AND AFTER 
John DeNovo, Hugo A. Meier, 


Gerald G. Eggert, Roger R. Trask 


Various documents and contemporary sources taken from one of 
the least written about important eras of American history: the 
transition of the United States from an agrarian society into a ma- 
tured industrial-urban nation during the period between the Civil 
War and the First World War. Invaluable in a U. S. survey course, 
indispensable in any course dealing with late 19th century America. 

1972. 192 pages. Paper. $1.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 
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DISRUPTED DECADES 
The Civil War and Reconstruction Years 
Robert H. Jones, University of Akron 


A well-paced historical-political narrative of the civil war and 
reconstruction years in America. Professor Jones explores the path 
to war with all of the blunders and unsuccessful attempts at 
compromise; he looks at the divergent societies of North and 
South before and during the war; he details the events of the 
1860's, naval operations and diplomatic actions as well as the 
military; finally, after Appomattox, he analyzes the course of Recon- 
struction. The book is enhanced by a considerable amount of 
original research into the military, diplomatic, and constitutional 
aspects of the war. 1973. About 640 pages. Cloth, About $10.00 

Scribners University Library, Paper. $5.95 


AMERICAN BOARDING SCHOOLS, 
A Historical Study 


James McLachlan, Princeton University 

The first study of an important part of the American experience 
in education, the creation and development in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries of the private boarding school for boys. 
Using the results of his extensive research in new materials, the 
author depicts the attempts of schoolmasters to reconcile the 
ideal of the Christian gentleman and scholar with American busi- 
ness values and the demands of the American university. “.... a 
tour de force of both historical research and literary craftsman- 
ship." Journal of American History. 1972. 381 Pages. Photographs. 

Scribners University Library, Paper, About $5.95 


OUR TIMES 
Mark Sullivan 


The re-issue in 1971 of Mark Sullivan's classic record of life in the 
United States from the 1890’s to. 1930 brought unreserved praise 
from many sources though Smithsonian did note that "It is a 
commentary on "Our Times" (today) that the price of each of the 
volumes is more than triple the original cost." To enable your stu- 
dents to return to those halcyon times at halcyon prices, the first 
three volumes are now available in paperback: Volume I—The 
Turn of The Century, Volume II—America Finding Herself, Vol- 
ume III—Pre-War America. All six volumes are still available in 
cloth editions at triple the original cost. 
1972. Each volume about 600 pages. Illustrated. 
Scribners University Library. Paper. Each $5.95 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 





TOWARD THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Europe and America in the Eighieenth-Century World 
Louis Gottschalk, University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 
Donald F. Lach, University of Chicago 

Dealing with the period 1715-1789, Professors Gottschalk and 

Lach develop the thesis that there was an interrelated, trans- 

Atlantic revolutionary movement in the Eighteenth-century rather 

than a group of separate episodes. Introductory chapters describe 

the situation in Europe, the East, and the Americas at the begin- 

ning of the century and an epilogue summarizes the French 
Revolution and the days of Napoleon. 

1973. About 200 pages. Cloth, About $7.95 

Scribners University Library, Paper. About $3.95 


MEN IN CRISIS, 
The Revolutions of 1848 
Arnold Whitridge 


This examination of the various revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions that took place in Europe during the year 1848-49 traces 
the repercussions of these events on the history of America. Polit- 
ical, racial, and social issues are grouped around certain dominant 
personalities. Lamartine and Louis Napoleon, Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi, Metternich and Kossuth—these are some of the figures 
whose shadows loom large. Cutting across the revolutionary move- 
ments, Karl Marx, as yet unknown except to a few faithful dis- 
ciples, is seen inciting the proletarians of all countries to unite 

and overthrow the social order. 
1972. About 384 pages. Scribners University Library, Paper. $5.95 

THE RED ’48ERS, 
Karl Marx and. Frederick Engels 
Oscar J. Hammen 

"The purpose of this book is to relate the political careers of Marx 
and Engels from their earliest beginnings in their student days 
until 1850 . . . the author's specific interest in Marx and Engels 
[is] not as theorists nor even as founding fathers of a very potent 
political and ideological movement, but only as makers of a revo- 
lution. . . . He has managed to weave a skillful fabric of personal 
and political events, moving nimbly from one vantage point to 
another. . . Hammen knows the pertinent political history well 
and has steeped himself in the details of Marx's and Engels lives 
. & well written book." The American Historical Review 
1969. 428 pages. Scribners University Library, Paper. $5.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 





A SHORT HISTORY OF BRAZIL 


Donald E. Worcester, Texas Christian University 


A thoroughly new, comprehensive history of Brazil with the 
emphasis on the background of the people and the society in which 
they lived. The author, who has studied and taught Brazilian his- 
tory for many years, highlights continuous themes such as the 
unique Portuguese influence. A landmark study of the largest Latin 
American country. 
1973. About 412 pages. Maps. Cloth, About $10.00 
Scribners University Library, Paper, About $5.95 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CUBA 
Jaime Suchlicki, University of Miami 


An interpretative history of Cuba from Columbus to Castro with 
special emphasis on political and intellectual developments. Par- 
ticular attention is paid in each era to culture and society. The 
book sheds new light on the background of the Cuban Revolution 
and the events that brought about this major upheaval. Chronology, 
glossary, tables, bibliography. 
1973. About 412 pages. Maps. Cloth, About $10.00 
Scribners University Library. Paper. About $5.95 


WATCH FOR FURTHER ADDITIONS TO SCRIBNERS’ SERIES OF 
SHORT HISTORIES OF LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


THE CORRESPONDENTS' WAR 


Charles H. Brown, Pennsylvania State University 


Whether the Spanish-American War was the newspapers war or 
the New York Journal's war, or Mr. Hearsts war, as has often 
been said, is dubious. But it is also immaterial, for the press— 
the newspapers and the correspondents—acted as if it were. Charles 
H. Brown chronicles the exploits of these men during these years 
and his story conveys the excitement they created in Latin America 
and across the United States. 


1967. 479 pages. Scribner Library Lyceum Edition. Paper. $3.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 
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The Changing Politics of the South 


Edited by WıLLıam C. Havarp. What changes were taking place in the 
1950s and 1960s? What are Democratic prospects in the no-longer-solid 
South of the 1970s? This book, the most important study of contemporary 
Southern politics since V. O. Key's Southern Politics, provides an authori- 
tative state-by-state analysis by these contributors: William C. Havard, Ralph 
Eisenberg, Manning J. Dauer, Lee S. Greene, Jack E. Holmes, O. Douglas 
Weeks, Richard E. Yates, Joseph L. Bernd, Preston W. Edsall, J. Oliver 
Williams, Donald S. Strong, Charles N. Fortenberry, F. Glenn Abney, 
Perry H. Howard, Chester W. Bain, W. Wayne Shannon. 784 pages, $17.50 


229393325355 


Hugo Black 
The Alabama Years 


VIRGINIA VAN DER VEER HAMILTON. “One can best appreciate Blacks. 
career on the Supreme Court only when one has been able to consider the 
details of his political life before his appointment. For that, I consider 
Mrs. Hamilton’s book to be an indispensable tool.”-—Herbert L. Packer, 
The New Republic 344 pages, $10.95 


The Gray and the Black 


The Confederate Debate on Emancipation 


ROBERT F. DURDEN. Winner of the 1972 Jules F. Landry Award. Recon- 
structs the debate that cut to the heart of what the Civil War was all about 
for the South: Should the Confederacy sacrifice slavery in an attempt to 
achieve its goal of an independent Southern nation? The author lets the 
participants in the debate speak for themselves. 328 pages, $10.95 


Latin American Thought 
A Historical Introduction 


HaroLD EUGENE Davis. The most complete survey of the subject yet pub- 
lished, this work is a valuable introduction to the social and political thought 
of Latin America from pre-Conquest times to the present. The author's 
major concern is with the revolutionary character of Latin American thought 
and the national quest for identity that has accompanied it, but he also gives 
attention to concepts of law, economics, education, anthropology, and ethics. 


272 pages, $10.00 
Is BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 70803 
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“These three volumes provide fascinating material about the evolution and 
reversal of national attitudes over the last third of a century — 
an indispensable set for anyone interested in the mysterious workings 
of public opinion."— ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 

























This vast collection offers for the first time a 
kaleidoscopic view of changing American 
political and social thought since the New 
Deal and is vital for an understanding of 
almost every aspect of American life since 
1935. More than 7,000 Gallup reports 
covering approximately 20,000 
questions are included; more than 
two million Americans have been 
interviewed, The Gallup Poll, 
recognized as the most 
authoritative and accurate 
public opinion poll, 
provides in this 
compendium a 
barometer of 
American public 
> opinion and an 
Be invaluable source 

for scholarship and 
research. 

APPROXIMATELY 2,500 PAGES 

THREE VOLUMES, CLOTHBOUND, 

EACH 714" X 914” * 
$95.00 THE SET 


LC# 77-39867 
ISBN 0-394-47270-5 


Dr. George H. Gallup, Editor 


THE GALLUP POLL 
Public Opinion, 19354971 


RANDOM HOUSE 


201 East 50th Street New York 10022 
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THE WORLD OF THE BLUE-COLLAR WORKER 
edited by Irving Howe / $8.95 


THE NEW WOMAN 


Feminism in Greenwich Village, 1910-1920 
by June Sochen / $6.95 


THE KOREAN WAR 
edited by Lloyd C. Gardner / cloth $7.95 / paper $2.95 


THE SUPREME COURT UNDER EARL WARREN 
edited by Leonard W. Levy / cloth $7.95 / paper $2.95 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF WORLD WAR I 
edited by John M. Cooper, Jr. / cloth $12.50 / paper $2.95 


A READER'S GUIDE TO CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
edited by Bernard Krikler and Walter Laqueur / $10.00 


NAZISM AND THE THIRD REICH 


Modern Scholarship on European History 
edited by Henry A. Turner, Jr. / cloth $12.50 / paper $3.45 


NEW QUADRANGLE PAPERBACKS 


William L. O'Neill, Divorce in the Progressive Era, with a new 
introduction by the author (OP98) $2.95 

Leonard W. Levy, Jefferson and Civil Liberties, with a new 
introduction by the author (QP97) $2.95 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Inc. 
A New York Times Company e Chicago, 60611 
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New Penguins in 


HISTORY 


THE IMMIGRANT EXPERIENCE. Edited by Thomas C. Wheeler. Nine 
narratives—especially written for this book by immigrants or close de- 
scendants of immigrants—express "the anguish of becoming American.” 
The contributors are Mario Puzo, Jade Snow Wong, Harry Roskolenko, 
William Alfred, Eugene Boe, Jack Agueros, Czeslaw Milosz, John A. 
Williams, and Alan Pryce-Jones—all talented writers who bring to life the 
Italian, Chinese, Jewish, Irish, Norwegian, Puerto Rican, Polish, Black, 
and English points of view. The experiences told here say something im- 
Pet not only about Americanization but also about America itself. 
125 
REGION OF REVOLT. Milton Osborne. A look at recent events in 
Southeast Asia within the context of the region's turbulent history. The 
emphasis is on Viet-Nam, Malaya, the Philippines, and Cambodia. $2.25 
PHILIPPE DE COMMYNES: MEMOIRS: The Reign of Louis XI 1461- 
1483. Translated by Michael Jones. Those parts of the Memoirs that 
cover the reign of Louis XI, whom Commynes served as both counselor 
and friend. A unique record of Western Europe in the late fifteenth 
century. $2.95 
TACITUS: THE HISTORIES (Rev. Ed.) Translated with an introduc- 
tion by Kenneth Wellesley. The surviving books of Tacitus' Histories, 
which the great Roman historian reconstructs the anarchy of A.D. 69. 
1.65 
THE IDEA OF PROGRESS: History and Society. Sidney Pollard. A 
survey of what men have thought about progress throughout history. 
Covers thinkers as diverse as Saint-Simon, Macaulay, Spengler, Marx, 
and Marshall. $1.75 
EUROPE SINCE HITLER. Walter Laqueur. A political, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and social panorama of Europe since 1945—the first one-volume 
work of its kind. $2.95 
BRAZIL: THE PEOPLE AND THE POWER. Miguel Arraes. A political 
history of Brazil. Emphasizes the country's economic dependence—first 
on Portugal, now on Britain and the United States. $2.45 


For a complete list of Penguin Books in history, write: 


PENGUIN BOOKS INC 


7110 Ambassador Rd. Baltimore, Md. 21207 


Overseas readers write: Penguin Education, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England. 
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NOW AVAILABLE | | 


BRITISH 
LABOUR 
STRUGGLES 


Contemporary Pamphlets 
1727-1850 


32 Books 





Advisory Editor: Kenneth E. Carpenter, Curator, Kress Library, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


The Kress Library houses nearly 25,000 titles of the early economic and 
business literature of Western Europe and America. From these primary and 
secondary source materials, Kenneth E. Carpenter, has selected over 200 
scarce, often unique, documents pertaining to the period of the Industrial 
Revolution in England, and assembled them into the thirty-two volume 
collection, British Labour Struggles. This collection makes a significant 
contribution to historical studies; it gives the scholar access to resources which 
previously were available in only a very few of the world's great libraries. 
Included are pamphlets, broadsides, letters, booklets and other ephemera 
which reveal the bitter, sometimes violent conflict within the British labor 
movement during this period. 


Please write for a complete prospectus that gives full information on the 
collection. 


NYT ARNO PRESS 


A New York Times Company 
330 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


AMERICAN 
WONEN 


Mages end Realities 


44 Books 


Advisory Editors: Annette K. Baxter and Leon Stein 


The 44 books in the American Women collection bring women into a new 
focus, tracing their fight for the participation and the achievement which official 
records of American life have largely ignored. 


Here are prophetesses of good conduct, Sarah J. Hale and Eliza Leslie, and 
purposeful practitioners of misconduct, Frances Wright and Victoria Woodhull. 
Also included are such forgotten giants as Salome Lincoln, Marie Zakrzewska, 
Abbey Hadassah Smith, Mary Livermore, Mother Stewart and two soldiers, 
Deborah Sampson and Loreta Janeta Velazquez. 


American Women: Images and Realities includes histories, autobiographies, 
regional studies and works of sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, and politics. 
Here too are the male voices of Thomas Branagan and Thomas Higginson, 
bridging the nineteenth century and, closer to our own time, books by Mary 
Beard, Sophinisba Breckinridge, Lorine Pruette and Suzanne LaFollette, 
anticipating changes to come. 


Please write for a complete prospectus that gives full information on the 
collection. 


NYT ARNO PRESS 
A New York Times Company 
330 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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THE TOMB OF KEN-AMUN AT THEBES 
Norman de Garis Davies 

{Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vol. V) 

1930 / 2 vols. in 1: 208 pages, 24 halftones, 
20 foldouts, 9 x 12 / $39.00 


THE TOMB OF NEFER-HOTEP AT THEBES 
Norman de Garis Davies 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vol. IX) 

1933 / 2 vols. in 1: 192 pages, 11 halftones, 
24 foldouts, 9 x 12 / $39.00 


THE BURIAL CHAMBER OF THE TREASURER 
SOBK-MOSE FROM ER-RIZEIKAT 

William C. Hayes 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, No. 9) 
1939 / 50 pages, 1 halftone, 

8% x 11 / $11.00 


OSTRAKA AND NAME STONES FROM THE 
TOMB OF SEN-MUT (No. 71) AT THEBES 
William C. Hayes 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vol. XV) 

1942 / 136 pages, 34 halftones, 

9 x 12 / $20.00 


GLAZED TILES FROM A PALACE OF 
RAMESSES ll AT KANTIR 

William C. Hayes 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, No. 3) 
1937 / 62 pages, 21 halftones, 

84% x 11 / $13.00 





@,) METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


PUBLICATIONS 
in reprint from ARNO PRESS 


THE TEXTS IN THE MASTABEH OF 
SE'N-WOSRET-ANKH AT LISHT 
William C. Hayes 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vol. XII) 

1937 | 64 pages, 2 halftones, 
9x12/ $13.00 


THE TOMB OF SENEBTISI AT LISHT 
Arthur C. Mace and Herbert E. Winlock 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vol. 1) 

1916 / 228 pages, 35 halftones, 

9 x 12 / $29.00 


THE MONASTERIES OF THE 

WADI 'N NATRUN 

Hugh G. Evelyn White and Walter Hauser 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vols. II, VII and VIII) 
1926, 1932, 1933 / 3 volumes: 1,340 pages, 
124 halftones, 9 x 12 / $' 40.00 the set 


Part I: NEW COPTIC TEXTS FROM THE 
MONASTERY OF SAINT MACARIUS 
1926 / 380 pages, 28 halftones / $42.00 


Part Il: THE HISTORY OF THE MONASTERIES 
OF NITRIA AND OF SCETIS 

Edited by Walter Hauser 

1932 / 552 pages, 8 halftones / $52.00 


Part Ill: THE ARCHITECTURE AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Edited by Walter Hauser 

1933 / 408 pages, 88 halftones / $52.00 


THE MONASTERY OF EPIPHANIUS 

AT THEBES 

Herbert E. Winlock, W. E. Crum and 
Hugh G. Evelyn White 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vols. II and IV] 
1926 / 2 volumes: 802 pages, 49 halftones, 
9 x 12 / $80.00 the set 


Part I: THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MATERIAL 
by H. E. Winlock 


THE LITERARY MATERIAL by W. E. Crum 
1926 / 374 pages, 32 halftones / $40.00 


Part Il: COPTIC OSTRACA AND PAPYRI 
by W. E. Crum 


GREEK OSTRACA AND PAPYRI 
by H. G. E. White 
1926 / 428 pages, 17 halftones / $45.00 


TEN COPTIC LEGAL TEXTS 

A. Arthur Schiller 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art, Department of 
Egyptian Art Publications, Vol. Il) 

1932 / 126 pages, 4 halftones, 3 foldouts, 
9 x 12 / $20.00 


BAS-RELIEFS FROM THE TEMPLE OF 
RAMESES 1 AT ABYDOS 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, 
No. 1, Part 1) and 


THE TEMPLE OF RAMESSES | AT ABYDOS 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, No. 5) 
Herbert E, Winlock 

1921, 1937 / 2 volumes in 1: 98 pages, 

14 halftones, 7 foldouts, 8% x 11 / $20.00 


NYT) ARNO PRESS 


A NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 
330 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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MATERIALS USED AT THE EMBALMING 
OF KING TUT-ANKH-AMUN 
Herbert E. Winlock 

[Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, No. 10) 
1941 / 30 pages, 6 halftones, 842 x 11 / $10.00 


THE TEMPLE OF HIBIS IN 
EL KHARGEH OASIS 
Herbert E. Winlock, Hugh G. Evelyn White 
and James H. Oliver 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vols. XIII and XIV) 
1941, 1938 / 2 volumes in 1: 298 pages, 
41 halftones, 1 foldout, 9 x 12 / $35.00 


THE TOMB OF QUEEN MERYET-AMUN 
AT THEBES 

Herbert E. Winlock 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vol. VI} 

1932 / 204 pages, 44 halftones, 9 x 12 / $29.00 


THE TOMB OF REKH-MI-RE AT THEBES 
Norman de Garis Davies 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition Publications, Vol. XI} 

1943 / 2 volumes in 1: 374 pages, 6 halftones, 
9 x 12 / $39.00 


THE TREASURE OF EL LAHUN 
Herbert E. Winlock 
{Metropolitan Museum of Art, Department of 
Egyptian Art Publications, Vol. IV) 
1934 / 130 pages, 16 halftones, 
8% x 11 / $20.00 
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NEW from HARPER & ROW 





PERSPECTIVES IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION: Essays 

from Horizon 

William L. Langer, Editor 

In two volumes, these thirty-five historical essays span topics from earliest times to 
the present. Distinguished for their historical content and literary style, the selections 


are vivid and authoritative accounts of important episodes in European history. 
Each—288 pp.; $3.25. Paper. 1972. 


THE ISLAMIC TRADITION 
John B. Christopher 


Requiring no prior knowledge of Islam, this book corrects the two basic Western 
misconceptions about the tradition— one views it as a crude, static religion for 
primitive people, and the other depicts it as a fountainhead of civilization in the 
Middle Ages. Rather, it is realistically assessed against the richness and variety of 
Muslim culture. 185 pp.; $2.95. Paper. July, 1972. 


SOURCES OF ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 


Revised Edition 
Carl Stephenson and Frederick George Marcham, Editors 


Now in two volumes, this well-established collection of documents relating to the 
development of English society and its political and judicial institutions is the only 
work of its kind. Vol. I: From A.D. 600 to the Interregnum; Vol. II: From the 
Interregnum to the Present. Vol. I: 502 pp.; $6.95. Vol. II: 451 pp.; $5.95. 


FRANCE SINCE 1789, 

Revised Edition 

Paul A. Gagnon 

On the previous edition—“[Gagnon] handles his theme with freshness and vigour as 
well as with sympathetic understanding, and he shows great ability in elucidating 
the significance of many of the complex movements which come within his 


compass."—J. P. T. Bury in History / The Revised Edition includes a new chapter 
on the Fifth Republic through de Gaulle's retirement. 577 pp.; $4.95. Paper. 1972. 
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Superb writing by two of America’s most 


distinguished historians . . . 


MODERN 
EUROPE 


Peter Gay and R. K. Webb 


Here is a broadly conceived and cohesive history of Europe since the 

. Renaissance. An extensive introductory essay reviews the legacy of the 
ancient and medieval world, and a long epilogue deals with postwar 
Europe. Cultural and intellectual history is emphasized throughout, while 
the traditional fields of politics, the economy, and diplomacy are treated 
fully and with close attention to recent historiography, which is also 
highlighted in judiciously selected lists of readings. To challenge student 
thought, the book offers definite judgments (and some personal asides ) 
about specific events. Combining narrative and analysis, its expository 
logic clarifies the entire sweep of modern European history. Europe is 
viewed as a whole, and events in different countries are compared, not 
merely outlined as a series of parallel developments. The discussion of 
Russia and Eastern Europe is unusually comprehensive. There are 
extensive, well-designed, two-color maps, a number of which are 
accompanied by essays. 


Available in one or two volumes. Complete work: Tentative: 1,152 pp.; 
$12.95; Cloth. Two-volume edition—Vol. I: Modern Europe to 1815; 
Vol. II: Modern Europe Since 1815: Each— Tentative: 576 pp.; $6.95; 
Paper. Vol. I ready January, 1973. Vol. II and the one-volume edition 
ready March, 1973. Instructor's Manual. 


Send for our 1972 catalog of history texts (#CT 54). 





HARPER & ROW 
1817 10 E. 33d Street. N.Y. 10022 
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NEW from HARPER & HOW 





THE MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 


COMPLEX 
Carroll W. Pursell, Jr., Editor 


This is the first volume to trace the development of the military-industrial complex 
through a collection of readings that combines scholarly overviews from history, 
economics, and sociology with documents and analysis from the First World War to 
the present. Current criticisms, defenses, descriptions, and some statistical tables 
showing long-term trends are included. The viewpoints presented range from 
Bernard Baruch to the Truman Committee and from Senators Proxmire to Goldwater. 
Tentative: 320 pp.; $3.95. Paper. January, 1973. 


THE POSTWAR EPOCH: 
Perspectives on American 
History Since 1945 

Allen Yarnell, Editor 


Covering many aspects of our recent past that are rarely treated by historians, these 
readings focus on political and diplomatic events in the United States since 1945 as 
well as on a number of topics in social history, including television and politics, 
violence, ethnic minorities, student unrest, and the women's movement. Ámong 

the contributors are Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Eric Goldman, H. Rap Brown, Walter 
LaFeber, and Joe McGinnis. Tentative: 384 pp.; $4.95. Paper. September, 1972. 


THE LIMITS OF POWER: 


The World and United States 
Foreign Policy (1945-1954) 
Joyce Kolko and Gabriel Kolko 


“One of the most important books on American foreign policy during the Truman 
Presidency yet written."—Gaddis Smith in The New York Times Book Review / A 
full-scale examination of American foreign policy in its global context, hased on new 
and previously unpublished sources. Focus is on the way America's leaders 

viewed specific events and the interaction between Congress and the White House 
which set the tone and format of the entire postwar experience. 820 pp.; $15.00: 
Cloth; $5.95: Paper. 1972. 


Send for our 1972 catalog of history texts (J£ CT 54). 


HARPER & HOW 
587 10 E. 53d Street. N.Y. 10022 
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Volume I: Colonial Times to the 1870's Wo rds 
uel ES That Made 
Richard N. Current American History 


University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


John A. Garraty 


Columbia University 


Julius Weinberg 


Cleveland State University 


These two volumes, like previous editions, contain a detailed and broadly re- 
presentative collection of writings and addresses that have influenced the course of 
American history from its beginnings to the present. Revised and updated, this 
edition includes new selections which reflect current social, as well as historio- 
graphical, trends. Each selection is complete, and is preceded by a brief introduc- 
tion on the author which places his work in historical context. This is the only 
American history reader to incorporate a Study Guide as an integral part of the 
book. In addition, an Instructor's Manual is included for the first time. 

Volume I//paper/518 pages/March 1972/$5.95 

Volume Il/paper/605 pages/April 1972/$5.95 


pr oven SUCCESSES 


or your American History survey course 


New Perspectives Second Edition 


Volume |: 1607-1877 


. on Pe t Volume Il: 1877 to the Present 
American Pas Stanley N. Katz 


University of Chicago 


Stanley l. Kutler 


University of Wisconsin at Madison 


A thorough revision of what has been described as "the best book of readings on 
the market." This two-volume edition covers an increased range of topics, and the 
collection's basic premise — to demonstrate the impact of the social sciences upon 
historical scholarship — has, if anything, been made more explicit. With more than 
half the articles new, this is a more readable, more teachable edition: it has been 
reorganized according to traditional chronology, and both chapter and article 
introductions have been added to help the student place the essays in context. 
Once again all articles have been reprinted in toto. 

Volume i/paper/446 pages/ April 1972/$5.95 

Volume li/paper/489 pages/ April 1972/$5.95 


College Division 
Little, 


Brown 
and Company 34Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 02106 
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The University of Illinois Press announces 
publication of the first two volumes in 


The 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
Papers 


EDITED BY Louis R. HARLAN 


*...a major event by any standards. At long last friends, critics, and 
even enemies of Washington can see him as only his own papers can 
reveal him. In the papers we can find confirmations of our various 
opinions of him, but we can also find surprises in the life and views of a 


man that too few of his contemporaries really knew or understood." — 
John Hope Franklin 


*...the single most important research enterprise now under way in 
the field of American black history." — C. Vann Woodward 


Volume 1: The Autobiographical Writings 

Assistant editor, John W. Blassingame 

Up from Slavery, The Story of My Life and Work, and six other autobiographical 
writings. 506 pages. Illustrated. $15.00 


Volume 2: 1860-89 
Assistant editors, Pete Daniel, Stuart B. Kaufman, Raymond W. Smock, and 
William M. Welty 
Over 400 selected and annotated documents, including letters, speeches, articles, 
and other writings from shortly after Washington's birth in 1856 to the death of 
his second wife in 1889. 590 pages. Illustrated. Maps. Bibliography. $15.00 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS Urbana Chicago London 
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Power 
to Dissolve 


This book centers on the fne." 
tioning of the courts and | 
of the Roman Curia in the dissolu- (^ 
tion of marriage. Jurisprudentially 
an examination of a legal system, 
it is a book about the persons in 
whom the law lives— the married 
couples themselves, their lovers, 
their lawyers, their judges. Examin- 
ing six principal cases spanning 
three centuries, Power to Dissolve 
treats a legal system as neither pure 
principal nor pure politics, neither 
a government of laws nor of men, 
but a process whose understanding 


You will also want to read: 


ES a knowledge of theo- 
Ee doctrine, legal rules, and 
¡Y humani interactions. 


Y Power to Dissolve 


Lawyers and Marriages in the 
Courts of the Roman Curia 
by John T. Noonan, Jr. 
$15.00 


The Belknap Press 
Harvard 
University 
Press 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


CONTRACEPTION: A history of its treatment by the Catholic theologians and canonists, 


by John T. Noonan, Jr. (Belknap Press). $11.00 


THE MORALITY OF ABORTION: Legal and Historical Perspectives, 


edited by John T. Noonan, Jr. $8.95 
Now available in paperback: $2.95 
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INNOVATIVE Pp BOOKS FOR THE HISTORIAN 


THE NAVAL ARISTOCRACY: The Golden Age of Annapolis and the 

Emergence of Modern American Navalism 

Peter Karsten, University of Pittsburgh 

The American naval officer corps in the Golden Age of Annapolis (the 1840s to the 
1940s) is the subject of this careful analysis, fraught with implications for those drafting 
the naval policies for the 1970s. The author explores the social „backgrounds, education, 
life-styles, diplomatic missions, attitudes, and values of this "naval aristocracy" and 
considers the causes for, and nature of, modern American navalism. 

1972 462 pages $10.95 


BUILDING THE ORGANIZATIONAL SOCIETY: Associational Tendencies 

in Early Twentieth-Century America 

Edited by Jerry Israel, Northern Illinois University 

With an Introduction by Samuel P. Hays 

Professor Israel brings together the independent original research by young scholars 
into the nature of early twentieth-century American society and institutions. The selec- 
tions cover such topics as: American labor and religion; lawyers in the Progressive 
period; blacks at the turn of the century; the Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace; and the bureaucratization of the State Department. 
1972 450 pages $9.95 


A HISTORY OF KOREA 

William E. Henthorn, University of Hawaii 

This is the first English-language history of Korea in more than half a century. It surveys 
that nation's development from the pre-historical period to the end of the Yi Dynasty 
in 1910. The author offers his own analyses of Korea's religious and ethical systems, 
its art and literature, its social structure and educational methods, and the ideas that 
have helped to make it a dynamic, creative force in the Far East. 

1971 256 pages $9.95 


INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: Patterns and Perspectives 

Second Edition 

Volume !: To 1877 Volume Il: Since 1805 

Edited by Gerald N. Grob, Rutgers University, 

and George Athan Billias, Clark University 

Bringing together scholarly selections that approach American history from an analytic, 

rather than factual, point of view, these volumes show that the interpretation of American 

history has been a constantly changing one. The selections, chosen to reflect both 

scholarly and literary excellence, deal with how, and why, these interpretations have 

changed. Fifty percent of the material in this Second Edition is new. 

1972 Vol. I: 544 pages $4.95 
Vol. II: 532 pages A $4.95 


Also available in a new three-volume edition: From Puritanism 
to the First Party System; From Jacksonian Democracy to 


the Guilded Age; From Progressivism to the Cold War. 
$3.95 each 





F THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Department F, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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Books from North Carlen 


Nazis and Workers 


National Socialist Appeals to German Labor, 1919-1933 
by Max H. Kele 


“¿can important book which fills a gap in English-language historiography on the rise of 
National Socialism in Germany....[It] is a valuable contribution to understanding the nature 
and attraction of National Socialism." — Library Journal 


254 pages 515 x 8% $9,50 








The Politics of Military Revolution in Korea 


by Se-Jin Kim 


"Probably the most detailed and informative study of the internal politics of the military ré- 
gime to appear in English, this book finds the Korean case too ambiguous to answer the cur- 
rently fashionable theoretical question as to whether military dictatorship helps or hinders 
'progress.' " —Foreign Affairs 

254 pages SA x 8% $9.25 





The Party of Eros 


Radical Social Thought and the Realm of Freedom 
by Richard King 


“In his central chapters he focuses on Paul Goodman, Marcuse, and Norman O. Brown— 
and he proves a formidable critic of each. King is chiefly concerned with the moral values 
implicit in the thought of these radical social critics.... Stimulating criticism in the vein of 


Rieff and Paul Robinson." — Publishers Weekly 
234 pages 515 x 8% $7.50 





SO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
bar NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Y Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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Available for second semester — 


AMERICA SINCE 1945 


edited by Robert D. Marcus and David Burner 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


“The United States since the end of World War II has 
contained all the makings of a great historical subject. Having completely 
terminated their role as European provincials, Americans in this new era 
have often seemed most awkward at the center of the world's stage, and 
reviews of their performance, in diplomacy as well as in culture, have 
varied widely. Rarely a complacent people, they have sought eagerly for a 
perspective on their place in the world. Keeping in mind this search for a 
perspective, we have tried to choose articles that deal with—and link to- 
gether—the most significant political and social events of the past quarter 
century." —from the Preface 


CONTENTS 


PartI Russia and the Cold War, Averel! Harriman; The Cold War: 
1945-1952 A Revisionist View, David Horowitz; To Secure These Rights, 
The President's Committee on Civil Rights, 1947; Truman and 

Domestic Politics: The Election af 1948, Richard Kirkendall; 

Truman and Foreign Policy: The Korean War, Walter LaFeber 


Part II Nixon Agonistes: The Checkers Speech, Garry Wills; The Army- 
1952-1959 McCarthy Hearings; The Underestimation of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Murray Kempton; Eisenhower Revisited—A Political 
Genius? A Brilliant Man? Richard H. Rovere; The Feminine 
Mystique, Betty Friedan; The Texture of Poverty, Michael 

Harrington _ 


Part III Kennedy: A Cold Warrior, David Burner; The Port Huron State- 
The 1960’s ment, Students for a Democratic Society; Building the Great 
Society: The Case of Equal Rights, James Sundquist; Lyndon 

Johnson and Vietnam: 1968, Townsend Hoopes; One Morning in 

the War, Richard Hammer; Violence in Chicago, 1968: The 

Walker Report; Youth as a Stage of Life, Kenneth Keniston 


Published, 1972 228 pages $3.50 


If you would like to consider America Since 1945 for class adoption, please write 
for a complimentary examination copy to Robert Caldwell, 

ST. MARTIN'S PRESS, College Department 

178 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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Kirby Smith's 
Confederacy 


The Trans-Mississippi South, Ns 
1863-1865 E 
by Robert L. Kerby 


This is the first comprehensive 
account of a much neglected 
chapter of Civil War history, the 
struggle for the Southwest. Most 
Americans are aware of the 
exploits of Quantrill's nightriders (if 
only in the Hollywood version) but 
not of the many other campaigns 
that took place in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and 

. the Arizona and Indian territories. , 


This fascinating book focuses on 
the career of Lt. General Kirby 
Smith, who commanded the Trans- 
Mississippi Department of the 
Confederate Army from the fall.of 
Vicksburg to the end of the war. 
The book's important insights 
extend to the political and 
economic arenas as well as to the 
battlefield. In these areas, the 
collapse of the Trans-Mississippi 
South is especially revealing of the 
inner contradictions of the 
Confederate position and the 
fragility of its morale. 


KIRBY SMITH'S CONFEDERACY i is, | 
a unique book for everyone 
interested in the Civil War, its 
strategy and tactics, and its 
permanent impact on American life 


illustrated with maps. ‘512.95 


a 





Available at your local bookstore 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS” 


Address for orders: 
136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 ^ 


ANNOUNCING: 
THE 
OF 
ar Edited by Leon Friedman, 
with a Foreword by Telford Taylor 


Random House, Fall 1972 In two volumes: approx. 1,800 pages 
fully indexed; $65.00 the set; Order Code 47240 





This unique collection of materials on the origin, development, and 
enforcement of the laws of war is of inestimable value to historians, 
political scientists, jurists, and other scholars and researchers. 

'The books trace all the laws governing the conduct of warfare from 
the Middle Ages to the present. They include the writings of Hugo 
Grotius; treaties, conventions, and agreements spanning the years 
from the Declaration of Paris (1856) to the recent Convention on 
Biological Weapons; and transcripts of the war crimes trials and 
courts-martial which applied those laws — from the Civil War trials 
tothe courts-martial of Calley and Medina. In addition, Telford 
Taylor's thoughtful introductory essay provides a history of the 
law of war and an examination of its significance today. 


RANDOM HOUSE 


201 East 50th Street New York 10022 
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PORTRAIT 
OF AMERICA 
VOLUME I: 


From the Cliff Dwellers 
to the End of Reconstruction 


VOLUME II: 


From Reconstruction 
to the Present 


Edited by Stephen B. Oates, 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Chronicles the human drama of American history through writings 
distinguished as much for their literary merit as for their 
interpretations. Editorial Introductions provide historical 
background for the essays, biographical portraits, eye-witness 
accounts, and dramatic narratives by such writers as Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Richard Hofstadter, and Edmund S. Morgan. 
(Each Volume about 550 pages, paper, November 1972) 


THE 
AMERICAN 
DIPLOMATIC 
EXPERIENCE 


Daniel M. Smith, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Clearly develops the main thrust of American foreign policy from 
independence to the 1970's, presenting the facts and the latest 
interpretations by outstanding historians. Bibliographical essays 
at the end of each chapter guide the reader to specialized and/or 
controversial studies. (491 pages, 1972, paper, illustrated, $5.95) 


Houghton Mifflin 


Publisher of The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language. 
Boston 02107 / Atlanta 30324/ Dallas 75235 / Geneva, Ill. 60134 
New York 10036* / Palo Alto 94304 


* Effective March 1, 1973— Pennington-Hopewell Road, Hopewell, N.J. 08525 
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The Last Years, 1857-1861 





By Damon Wells 


“Here is the most detailed and sympathetic study of Stephen A. Douglas’s last 
four years since the massive biography by George Fort Milton. a generation ago." 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society. 


“Wells’s book, based on exhaustive research and well written, is the best one to 
appear on Douglas in 60 years."—Kansas City Star. 


“Wells has written a book which will shed new light on the twilight years of 
Douglas' life. This scholarly volume allows the reader to view Douglas as he 
grappled with the issues which were tearing the United States apart. It is an 
important contribution to an understanding of some of the.most crucial years in 
American history and will be welcomed by scholars and other serious readers 
alike." —Indiana Magazine of History. 


"This thoroughly researched, well-written monograph should find a prominent 
place on the shelf of all interested in the events leading to the attempted dissolu- 
tion of the Union." —Civil War History. 


"Damon Wells' study is a sympathetic but judicious assessment of the roles which 
Stephen Douglas played during his last four years . . "—New York History. 


"Wells has treated his subject well. His literary style is excellent, full of color 
and description. His research is thorough." — Lincoln Herald. 


“Mainly intended for the serious student, this is an in-depth study of the final 
four years of the life of the Little Giant. Very well-written . . . Not the least of 
its virtues is the ‘Critical Essay on Sources.’ "—Library Journal. 


342 pp. Illustrated, bibliography, index. LC 73-149020 $10.00 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS * AUSTIN AND LONDON 
Box 7819, Austin, Texas 78712 





ST. JOHN’S 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

New York 


Clothbound 
Pages: 360 





$6.95 
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Professor Chin-tung Liang, Director of 
the Institute of Modern History, Academia 
Sinica, is a well-known jurist as well as 
historian in China. He taught comparative 
criminal law for a number of years at the 
National University at Peking. He is the 
author of several books, including A History 
of the First World War (Peking: Oriental 
Press, 1921), Extraterritoriality in China 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1931), The 
Chinese Revolution of 1911 (New York: St. 
John's University Press, 1962), The Cairo 
Conference and China (Hong Kong: The 
Asian Press, 1962), A Historical Study of 
the Mukden Incident of 1931 (Hong Kong: 
Asian Book Company, 1963), and The 
Sinister Face of the Mukden Incident (New 
York: St. John's University Press, 1969). 
His latest book is the Chinese version of this 
study. Published in Taipei, Taiwan, in July 
1971, it went through six printings within 
three months. One of the best-sellers in Free 
China, it was awarded the 1971 Sun Yat-sen 
Medal for intellectual distinction. 

In his early years, Professor Liang devot- 
ed himself to public service. He served as a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Repub- 
lic of China. During World Wax II, he held 
high offices in the Ministry of Finance and 
served in Washington, D.C., as a representa- 
tive of the Chinese government for the ad- 
ministration of lend-lease supplies to China. 
Particularly because of this latter personal 
experience, he was most knowledgeable of 
the complicated relations between China and 
the United States throughout the war years. 

After the Communist domination of the 
mainland, Professor Liang resigned from 
public service and turned his attention to 
the study of history. Since 1964, he has 
been a Research Professor of Modern 
Chinese History at St. John's University. 

In his study, Professor Liang has offer- 
ed us an insight supported by documentary 
proofs that show the tremendous impact on 
the world situation in general and Chinese- 
American relations in particular... . It is 
imperative that for a thorough and genuine 
understanding of the truth of this most 
unfortunate episode Western readers be fa- 
miliar with the facts presented from both 
American and Chinese sides. Needless to 
add, what is most valuable in this study is 
that Professor Liang has had unprecedented 
access to the private papers and official 
archives of Generalissimo Chiang, known as 
the Tachi Archives, disclosed for the first 
time to the public in the interest of histori- 
cal truth. 


from the foreword of 
Paul K. T. Sih, Director 
Center of Asian Studies 
St. John's University 
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Lists of Doctoral Dissertations 1n. History 


Sets of the mimeographed Supplements, Number 6-11, to the 1070 List of 
Doctoral Dissertations in History are available at $1.00 the set. These Sup- 
plements list the titles of dissertations in progress that were registered with 
the Association between May 15, 1971 and May 15, 1972; the titles of com- 
pleted dissertations that were reported during that period, and changes and 
deletions to the printed Lists. The Lists for 1964, 1967, and 1970 are also. 
available at the prices indicated below. 
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Ph.D. Dissertations 

American Historical Association 
400 À Street S. E. 

Washington, D. C. 20008 


I enclose (check or money order) in payment for 





Supplements 6—11 to the 1970 List 
$1.00 the set 


1964 List _ ___1967 List ____ 1970 List ` 
$1.50 each $2.00 each $3.00 each 


Name (please print) 








Address 





Zip Code 


















neither SLAVE 
nor FREE 


The Freedman of African Descent in the Slave 
Societies of the New World 


Edited with an Introduction by 
DAVID W. COHEN & JACK P. GREENE 
In the slave societies of the Ameri- € 
cas during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries a surprisingly 
large group of blacks and mulattoes 5-44 
were free men. Neither Slave Nor 
Free investigates the degree to which 
the experience of the free colored 
people reflected the character of 
slavery and race relations in each of 
ten slave societies. The contributors 
depict the free colored as a group 
whose place in society was every- 
where ambiguous, even desperate. 


CONTENTS 


Colonial Spanish America, by Frederick P. 
Bowser 
Surinam and Curagao, by H. Hoetink 
Colonial Brazil, by A. J. R. Russell-Wood 
The French Antilles, by Léo Elisabeth 
Saint Domingue, by Gwendolyn Midlo Hall 
Jamaica, by Douglas Hall 
Barbados, by Jerome S. Handler and 
Arnold A. Sio 
The Slave States of North America, 
by Eugene D. Genovese 
Cuba, by Franklin W. Knight 
Nineteenth-Century Brazil, by Herbert S. 


Klein 
$13.50 


Social Control in Slave Plantation Societies 
A Comparison of St. Domingue and Cuba 
GWENDOLYN MIDLO HALL 


"A comparison of eighteenth-century St. Domingue with nineteenth- 
century Cuba and an examination of the evolution of significant aspects of 
both societies from the pre-plantation period through the emergence of 
the colonies as the leading suppliers of sugar for the world market."— 
Latin American Research Review $8.00 


Y JOHNS HOPKINS 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
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Gregg Press, in cooperation with the Boston Public Library 
presents a timely new collection of retrospective materials 
offering significant insight into history's most intriguing triangle... 


TheThree Sides of the American Revolution 


The American 
Revolutionary Series 


Compiled by George Athan Billias, Professor of History, Clark University 


Facsimile Reprints of Vital Documents, Studies and Accounts 
Pertaining to the Activities of the Three Major Camps of the American 
Revolution —the British —the Loyalist —the American and French Allies. 


The forty-nine facsimile reprints, drawn from the highly regarded collection of American revolutionary 
materials at the Boston Public Library, will prove of especially great value with the biceritennial of the 
War of Independence close at hand. This event will bring intense and far-ranging reassessment of 
the parties, issues and actions that led to the Revolution and determined its outcome. 


e The Loyalist Library is a basic library of 20 works on the actions and attitudes of those col- 
onists who remained loyal to the Crown and who have been generally neglected in most his- 
torical studies of the War. This collection includes four works on or by Joseph Galloway, one of 
the most outspoken critics of British treatment of the Loyalists; detailed accounts of Loyalist 
activities in the various colonies; and, finally, several accounts of what happened to the Loyal- 
ists after the war, their migrations and their claims for losses to the British Parliament. 


British Accounts of the American Revolution offers a broad selectian of 15 titles describing 
the War from the British side. It includes such works as Edmund Burke's speeches in favor of 
appeasement, Robert Beatson's six-volume history of British naval operations in the War, and 
the Historical Manuscript Commission's extensive collections of manuscripts letters and jour- 
nals relating to the Revolution, as well as individual and collective biographies of major British 
figures responsible for the conduct of the War. 


American and French Accounts of the Revolution zontains 14 titles and emphasizes the 
military and political maneuverings so crucial to the American victory. It includes such diverse 
works as Abbe Raynal's classic treatise on British colonialism and the right to revolt against it; 
Paul Allen's first general account of the War from the standpoint of post-Wer of 1812 Anglo- 
American relations; and Thomas Balch's detailed history of the French involvement in all areas 
of the War. 


The American Revolutionary Series will represent a landmark source of unique scholarly materials 


for the reassessment and continuing study of the American Revolution and will be à marked asset in 
the holdings of all college and research libraries. 


The American Revolutionary Series is now in production and all titles will be ready for shipment in December. 
Orders received direct from libraries before December 31, 1972 will be billed at the special pre-publication price. 


Special Pre-Publication Price, $985.00 
‘Orders received after December 31, 1972 will be billed at $1200.00 


For individual titles and full descriptive information, write to: 
Prices 10% higher outside the U.S. 


Gregg Press A Division of G. K. Hall & Co. 


70 Lincoln Street Boston, Massachusetts 02111 





Howard M. Sachar 


Europe Leaves the 
Middle East, 1936-19 


“No other work compares with Professor Sachar's for 
comprehensiveness, erudition, critical acumen, and above all, 
objectivity ... a rich and rewarding book, which embodies nearly every 
virtue that one could desire in historical research and writing.” 
—From the introduction by William L. Langer 


“An important book both in scope and in scholarship. The account of' 


the second World War as it affected the Middle East is the best 
I have ever read, and the author's description of the British dilemma 
in the Middle East in the subsequent period and their frustration as 
they wrestled with the intractable Palestine question is fascinating." 
—Gordon A. Craig, J. E. Wallace Sterling 
Professor of Humanities, Stanford University 


752 pages. 16 maps and diagrams. Bibliography, notes, and index. $15 


Alfred * A: Knopf We 


Robert O. Paxton 
Vichy France 


OLD GUARD AND NEW ORDER, 1940-1944 


A comprehensive, meticulously documented historical account of the 
government — and the governed — of collaborationist France. 


Why the nation, in 1940, gave mass support to the Vichy regime; 

the power struggles dividing Petain, Laval, and Darlan; the regime's 
social innovations; the belated rise of the Resistance — all is examined 
and clarified through incisive use of contemporary materials. The 
author demonstrates conclusively that Vichy, contrary to the myth it 
promulgated, provided its people with no better life or fate than befell 
the fully occupied nations. Robert Paxton is a professor of history 

at Columbia University. 


432 pages. Illustrated with 8 pages of halftones. $10 


Alfred * A» Knopf 2» 
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RAND MENALLY 


NEW 
in American 
History 


kk 


College Department 
RAND MENALLY 
& COMPANY 
Box 7600 
Chicago, Illinois 
60680 


THINGS IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT: Readings in Popular Culture 
Harry Russell Huebel, Texas A € 1 University 


From Currier and Ives and the Shadow to bop and science fiction, 
this book of essays explores American popular culture, 1865-1970. 
Emphasis on the present is supplemented by historical perspective. 
Academic and non-academic, serious and humorous, the diverse 
selections are given continuity in the author's insightful commentary. 
$3.95 / 280 pages / paper 


THE DISCONTENTED SOCIETY: 
Interpretations of 20th Century American Protest 


Edited by LeRoy Ashby, Washington State University 
Bruce M. Stave, University of Connecticut 


Twentieth century American protest in all forms—violent, non- 
violent, economic, political, social, cultural, intellectual is treated 
in 31 popular and scholarly essays. Grouped into six topical sections, 
the readings offer analysis and historical background, rather than 
mere documentation. Helpful editors” introductions, bibliographies. 
$3.95 / 344 pages / paper 


New in the Rand McNally History of American Thought and Culture 
Series, Series Editor, David D. Van Tassel, Case Western Reserve 
University 


THE UNBRIDGEABLE GAP: 
Blacks and Their Quest for the American Dream, 1900-1930 


June Sochen, Northeastern Illinois University 


A study of how the black American adopted the white American 
dream for himself, this book analyzes black intellectual thought 
from 1900-1930. The author uses black fiction and black magazine 
literature previously unexamined in historical studies. 

$2.95 / 152 pages / paper 


Coming February 


For the American diplomatic history course 
THE CREATION OF THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 


Lloyd C. Gardner, Rutgers University 
Walter F. LaFeber, Cornell University 
Thomas J. McCormick, University of Wisconsin 


This new diplomatic history text is concerned not only with key 
events in American history, but also with the attitudes and inci- 
dents leading up to those events. The use of primary research as the 
basis for each chapter, chronological organization, and multiple 
authorship make this text unique in the field. Covers the Pentagon 
Papers, President Nixon's new economic policies, and his diplomatic 
relations with China. c. 500 pages / cloth 


For the U.S. survey course 
HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
James F. Wickens, Chabot College 


Designed specifically for first year college students, this American 
history text is brief, attractive, and easy to read. Social, economic, 
and cultural trends are emphasized. Illustrations, chapter summaries, 
and section questions reinforce the text. A personality profile opens 
each chapter. c. 500 pages / paper / Instructor's Manual available 
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PROMISES TO KEEP: A Portrayal of Nonwhites in the United States 


Edited by Bruce A. Glasrud and Alan M. Smith, 
California State College at Hayward 


$3.95 / 398 pages / Also available in two volumes: 
Volume | To 1865; Volume II From 1865 / Each $2.50 
PAPERBACKS f 


in American AMERICA: A History of the People 
Richard B. Morris, Columbia University 


William Greenleaf, University of New Hampshire 
Robert H. Ferrell, Indiana University 


History 


Single volume / Colonial Times to the Present / $8.95 / 756 pages 
Also available in two volumes: 

Volume 1 To 1877 / $5.95; Volume II From 1865 / $5.95 

Complete instructor's manual and test questions with all three titles. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS: 
Readings in United States History / Second Edition 


Edited by Frank Freidel, Harvard University 
Norman Pollack, Michigan State University 
Robert Crunden, University of Texas 


Volume | To 1865 / $4.95 / 359 pages 
Volume 11 1865-1971 / $4.95 / 350 pages 





TWENTIETH CENTURY RUSSIA / Third Edition 
Donald W. Treadgold, University of Washington 


EUROPEAN $10.95 / 563 pages / cloth 


HISTORY THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION MOVEMENTS 
Lewis W. Spitz, Stanford University 


$9.95 / 614 pages / cloth / Also available in 2-volume paperback: 
Volume | The Renaissance; Volume II The Reformation / Each $4.95 


A HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Bryce Lyon, Brown University 
Herbert H. Rowen, Rutgers University 
Theodore S. Hamerow, University of Wisconsin 


$11.95 / 896 pages / cloth 
Also available in 2-volume paperback: 
I. Prehistory to 1715 / $5.95 / 552 pages 
Il. 1600 to the Present / $5.95 / 468 pages 
Also available in 3-volume paperback: 
l. Prehistory through the Renaissance / $4.95 / 456 pages 
Il. Renaissance through Industrial Revolution / $4.50 / 324 pages 





College Department Ill. The Age of Revolution to the Present / $4.50 / 344 pages 
RAND M€NALLY Complete instructor's manual with all titles. 
& COMPANY | | | 
Box 7600 New in the Rand McNally European History Series 
Chicago, Illinois Series Advisory Editor, George L. Mosse, University of Wisconsin 


60680 THE PROBLEM OF PARTITION: Peril to World Peace 
Thomas E. Hachey, Marquette University 


This new paperback examines the causes, character, and conse- 
quences of the six most significant political partitions in the twen- 
tieth century. Five other titles available in series. 

$3.50 / c. 200 pages / paper 
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New this s season : n 


: from National University Publications 


RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIAN TERRITORY: A Story of Avarice, . 
Discrimination, and Opportunism $ 

. M. Thomas Bailey _ ] - : ME 
The tragic post-Civil War years in Indian Territory‘ nave been: to S 
long ignored. Here Dr. Bailey tells of the political, economic, and 
educational efforts made by the Five Civilized Tribes in the face of 
tribal problems derived from wartime allegiances, and despite the 
treachery and greed of ihe white man. $11 50 ü ere) "esc 


CHAMPION OF SOUTHERN FEDERALISM: Robert aoodlos - 
Harper of South Carolina 

Joseph W. Cox _ 

Harper is generally represented as personifying the worst aspects p 
_of exploitative Federalism, but this lively political biography chal-"~:. 
lenges this view: Joseph Cox sees Harper as the embodiment of the”. 
many differences between eclectic Southern Federalism and its B 
doctrinaire northern counterpart. $12. 50 (1972) T 






‘RIGHTEOUS CONQUEST: Woodrow Wilson and the > Evolution at = i 
. the New Diplomacy ~ : HE 
Sidney Bell 
Wilson's dream was of an Aenean world empire of donin 
and trade based on recognition of the implicit goodness of the 
United States. Bell shows how this concept developed, conflicted . 
with the forces of nationalism and revolution, and became modified: " 
‘into the ideal of collective security. $10.95 (1972): A 


DEMOCRACY'S | RAILROADS: Public Enterprise: in Jacksonían 
Michigan 

Robert J. Parks i i | ES 

Contrary to thé: 'accepted findings ot mariy economic Historians, this | 
study shows that the Michigan state-owned railroad and canal sys-. 

tem in the Jackson era was not a business failure but foundered - 
because of political and technological circumstances and sectional 
rivalries. Much more than just a railroad history, this is a study x a 
NED frontier UN, wes SU (1972) ise . 


p. 





ne 
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. LABOR AND. SOCIALISM IN AMÉRICA: The Gompers Era. 
. William M. Dick 
This is a study of the formative period in labor history, between the 
1880s and 1914, when American trade unions rejected socialism in 
favor of pressure group politics within the-capitalist system. Against 
the social and cultural background, Professor Dick traces the rise 
+. Of “Gompersism’” which he identifies with the AFL viewpoint, 
| $10.95 (1972) 


CRUSADE AGAINST RADICALISM: New “York During the Red 
Scare, 1914-1924 
Julian F. Jaffe 
* The hysterical Red Scare after World War | had its origins in eco- 
"+ nomic conditions, labor unrest, socialist rhetoric, and the specter 
of the Russian Revolution. Julian Jaffe uses New York as a micro- 
` cosm to examine antiradicalism and its impact on state and local 
government, the courts, and the very fabric.of life. $12.50 (1972) 


- From our 1971 backlist . aes 


"UNITE OR DIE: Intercolony Relations 1690-1763 
Harry M. Ward 
“Authoritative, clearly written.”—Choice $13.95 
E . HENRY WILSON, PRACTICAL RADICAL: A Portrait of a Politician 
` Ernest McKay 
*A welcome addition to the studies of Butler, Wade, Hale, and other 
Radicals."—Civil War History $11.00 . d 


MAIN LINE TO OBLIVION: The Disintegration of the New York Rail- 
| roads in the Twentieth Century 
Robert B. Carson 


“Thorough and extremely well-documented. "Choice $12.95 
THE BROWNSVILLE AFFAIR: National Crisis and Black Reaction 

- Ann d. Lane 

d “Should be. read by all cncenad with black history. "Library 
Journal $10.95 E 
MEXICO AND THE OLD SOUTHWEST: People, Palaver, and Places 
Haldeen Braddy | 


. "Another highly readable collection.”—Southwestern. mitades 
Us P on $12.50 | 
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Two important new references from McGraw-Hill! 


The Dynamics 
of World Power 


A Documentary History of U.S. Foreign Policy, 1945-1972 
General Editor and Introduction by 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Albert Schweitzer Professor of Humanities, 
Graduate Center of the City University of New York 


This comprehensive five-volume reference brings together the significant documents that 
created and express United States foreign policy since the end of World War II. Here, on 
a region-by-region basis, are the roots and the articulation of the policy as it was 
formulated and carried out by the executive and legislative branches. 

Each volume is edited, introduced, and narrated by a specialist and authority in 
the field, who places events and trends both in their contemporary context and in broad 
historical perspective. The work was produced under the overall editorship of Prof. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr. former special assistant to President Kennedy and prize- 
winning historian of the Jacksonian and New Deal periads, the Cold War and the Kennedy 
years. Prof. Schlesinger also provides the perceptive general introduction. 

The five volumes encompass the documents and events of U. S. policy relating to: 
I. Western Europe (Prof. Robert Dallek, ed.), II. Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
(Prof. Walter La Feber, ed), III. Latin America (Prof. Robert Burr, ed.), IV. The Far 
East (Prof. Russell D. Buhite, ed.), and V. The United Nations (Richard C: Hottelet, 
CBS News Correspondent, ed.) and Subsaharan Africa (Prof. Jean Herskovits, ed.). Each 
volume has its own table of contents and index. 

THE DYNAMICS OF WORLD POWER sets forth the sources and evolution of 
American foreign policy as the U.S. assumed the role of dominant power in the postwar 
world. This five-volume reference is a portrayal—both panoramic and microscopic—of 
the course and direction of that foreign policy right up through the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. ' 


Five volumes, 4,800 pages, September 1972 publication, approx. $149.00 


A joint Chelsea House/McGraw-Hill publication 
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Great Britain: 


FOREIGN POLICY and 
THE SPAN OF EMPIRE 


A Documentary History, 1689-1971 


Edited by JOEL H. WIENER 
Department of History, City College of New York 
with an Introduction by J. H. PLUMB 
Christ College, Cambridge University 


This four-volume set makes accessible for the first time the decisive documents that 
‘shaped the history of Great Britain's relations with foreign countries and her imperial 
activities on all five continents from the 17th century to the present. 

Retaining the spelling, grammar, and style of the originals, the 555 documents 
range from treaties and tracts, declarations of war and accounts of battle, Commons 
debates and addresses, and dispatches and pacts, to letters, acts, reports, resolutions, 
and radio broadcasts. Dr. Plumb provides a remarkable capsule history of Great Britain's 
foreign and imperial policy in his full Introduction. 

Illuminating editorial commentary precedes each of the nine major sections, giving 
a solid background to the materials and events covered in the documents themselves. 
Volumes I and II are devoted to Foreign Policy and are divided into five sections 
(The 18th Century, 1689-1788; The Age of Revolution, 1789-1848; European Upheaval 
and the Background to War, 1848-1914; The First World War and its Aftermath, 
1914-1939; Ireland, 1691-1922). Volumes III and IV are devoted to the Span of Empire 
and are divided into three sections (The Old Empire, 1696-1851; The Age of Imperial 
Expansion, 1852-1913; Dissolution of the Empire, 1914-present). 

Offering a much more comprehensive collection of key documents than any other 
work of its kind, this monumental reference is certain to become a valued standard 
reference and an essential source of firsthand research in British history, both because 
of the large number of documents and because the overwhelming mass of them are not 
easily accessible in any other form. 


Four volumes, 3,400 pages, published June 1972, $129.00 
A joint Chelsea House/McGraw-Hill publication 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
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. » to encourage literary distinction in the writing of American history 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN HISTORIANS, ING. 


in cooperation with Bobbs-Merrill; Harper and Row; Little, Brown; McGraw- 
Hill; Prentice-Hall; and Random House-Alfred A. Knopf announces the thir- 
teenth annual competition for 


THE ALLAN NEVINS PRIZE 


of $1,000 for the best written dissertation in American history submitted for 
the Ph.D. degree in 1972. The winning manuscript is normally published by 
one of the cooperating publishers in accordance with a rotating order of priority. 
Prize money is free and clear, not an advance against royalties. Each department 
of history may submit one dissertation before December 15, 1972 to the secretary: 
Professor Kenneth T. Jackson, 706 Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New 
York, New York, 10027. Formal announcement of the award will be made at the 
annual banquet of the Society in April, 1973. The previous winners are: 


1960 Waldo H. Heinrichs, Jr. "Joseph C. Grew, 1800-1925, (submitted by Harvard 
University) published by Little, Brown as American Ambassador: Joseph C. 
Grew and the Development of the United States Diplomatic Tradition. 


1961 John L. Thomas, “Isaiah to the, Nation: The Life of William Lloyd Garrison,” 
(submitted by Brown University) published by Little, Brown as The Liberator: 
William Lloyd Garrison. . 


1962 Willie Lee Rose, “Rehearsal for Reconstruction: The Port Royal Experiment," 
(submitted by The Johns Hopkins University) published by Bobbs-Merrill as 
Rehearsal for Reconstruction. : 


1963 Joanne L. Neel, "His Britannic Majestv's Consul General: Phineas Bond, Esq.,” 
(submitted by Bryn Mawr College) published by the University of Pennsylvania 
press as Phineas Bond: A Study in Anglo-American Relations, 1786-1812. 


1964 William W. Freehling, "The Nullification Controversy of 1832," (submitted by 
the University of California at Berkeley) published by Harper and Row as 
Prelude to Conflict: The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina, 1816-1836. 


1965 Robert L. Beisner, “The Anti-Imperizlist Impulse, 1898-1900,” (submitted by 
the University of Chicago) published by McGraw-Hill as Twelve Against Empire: 
The Anti-Imperialists, 1898-1900. 


1966 Alan Lawson, “The Failure of Independent Liberalism, 1930-1941,” (submitted 
by the University of Michigan) published by G. P. Putnam's Sons as The 
Failure of Independent Liberalism. 


1967 Jerome Sternstein, “Nelson Aldrich, The Early Years,” (submitted by Brown 
University) to be published by Alfred A. Knopf. 


1968 Steven A. Channing, “Crisis of Fear: Secession in South Carolina, 1859-1860,” 
(submitted by the University of North Carolina) published by Simon and 
Schuster as Crisis of Fear. 


1969 Mary Beth Norton. “The British-Americans: The Loyalist Exiles in England, 
1774-1789,” (submitted by Harvard University) to be published by Little, Brown. 


1970 Edward H. McKinley, “American Relations with Tropical Africa, 1919-1939” 
(submitted by the University of Wisconsin) to be published by Bobbs-Merrill. 


1971 Heath Twichell, Jr., “The Iron Commandante: Major General Henry T. Allen, 
1859-1930,” (submitted by The Americar. University) 
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AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE 
ORIGINS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Michael Kammen 


' Æ “This is a major, immensely exciting book which 
will bring new insights and understanding to the most 
seasoned students of American civilization. Professor 
Kammen is not content to repeat the common cliches ... 
Rather, he explores the functional relationships 
between a variety of American pluralisms and the 
pervasive quest for legitimacy .. . This is precisely the 
kind of theoretical work we have long been needing.” 

—David Brion Davis, Yale University 


W “People of Paradox lifts the particularities in which 
most of us get too bogged down to a new level of 
significance... It is beautifully organized, with both 
clear underlying focus and a supple, free-ranging style 
of argument ... In short and in sum, this is a work of 
creative synthesis of the very first importance." 

—John Demos, Brandeis University 


W "Michael Kammen has rethought the perennial 
question of the American national character (or style) 
with an admirable command of the latest historical 
scholarship and an eclectic reach into many other 
provinces of culture. By concentrating on the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries he gives a stimulating, 
persuasive account of how the diversities and 
contrarieties that define our values and institutions came 
into being."—John Higham, John Hopkins University 


352 pages. 16 pages of halftones. $8.95 


Alfred- A- Knopf WN 
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Cornell 
| University 
Press 






The Origins of the Peloponnesian War 
By G. E. M. de STE. CROIX 


A radically new interpretation of the origins of the Peloponnesian War 
and of Thucydides’ attitude toward the war is offered in this distin- 
guished and provocative study. On the basis of a major re-evaluation 
of the evidence, Ste. Croix presents a wide-ranging reappraisal of 
Thucydides’ historical method and his view of the world around him. 
He offers a highly original explanation of the Megarian decree, and 
treats Spartan policy and the workings of the Peloponnesian League 
in great detail. Defending Thucydides' credibility and judgment, 
Ste. Croix contends that misunderstanding Thucydides’ language 
has led to many distorted interpretations of what he really said. The 
arguments put forth in this book should generate lively Be 

17.50 


N Cornell University Press ITHACA AND LONDON 
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Cornell 
University 
Press 


New and recent history titles... 
Securing the Revolution 


Ideology in American Politics, 1789-1815 


By RICHARD BUEL jr. Skillfully combining historical narrative 
and political analysis, this book offers a fresh look at the forma- 
tion of America's first party system. Professor Buel shows how 
the distinctive styles of the Federalists and Republicans were a 
natural outgrowth of their political beliefs, and he explores the 
changes in the character of national politics after 1815, when the 
modern party system began. $14.50 


American Policy and 
the Division of Germany 


The Clash with Russia over Reparations 


By BRUCE KUKLICK. In this sophisticated diplomatic history, the 
author maintains that the uncompromising American reparations 
policy at the end of World War Il was responsible in large part for 
the division of Germany and the conflict between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union. $9.50 





Cornell University Press ITHACA AND LONDON / 


New from 
Columbia 


20TH CENTURY CHINA: Second Edition 
O. EDMUND CLUBB 


This new edition has chapters on the great proletarian 
cultural revolution and its impact on China internally, on 
Chinese foreign affairs during the period, and on the wide 
range of other domestic and external developments which 
affected China during these years. 

$12.00 cloth 


$3.95 paper 


HISTORY OF PERSIA UNDER QAJAR RULE 
HERIBERT BUSSE, Translator 

A translation of the first volume of the nineteenth-century 
Persian chronicle Färsnäma-ye Näseri, a detailed history 
of the province of Färs during the period 1789-1883. 
Persian Heritage Series $15.00 


JEWISH REACTIONS TO GERMAN 
ANTI-SEMITISM, 1870-1914 
ISMAR SCHORSCH 


The first comprehensive examination of the variety of 
responses made by the German Jewish community to 
German antisemitism before World War 1. 

Columbia Studies in Jewish History, 

Culture, and Institutions, 3 $10.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 





New fr 
olumbia 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES: 


A Statesman and His Times 

MICHAEL A. GUHIN 

A reassessment of Dulles which shows a man above all 
responsive to his times, whose approach was constructed 
on the pragmatic standards of statesmanship and was 
not distorted by moralistic premises or narrow ideological 
considerations. $12.95 


THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Volume XVI: February 1, 1794-July 31, 1794 
Volume XVII: August 1, 1794-December 31, 1794 
HAROLD C. SYRETT, Editor 
Two important new volumes in this series brings the 
Hamilton record within one month of the close of his 
service as Secretary of the Treasury. 

$15.00 each volume 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE CIVILIZATION 
JOHN MESKILL, Editor, with the assistance 

of J. MASON GENTZLER 

A major new text on Chinese civilization. The first half 
of the volume contains a concise but detailed history of 
China by Dr. Meskill. The second half consists of ten 
separate essays by individual authorities on important 
aspects of Chinese civilization. 

Companions to Asian Studies $17.50 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY GERMANY 

A. J. RYDER 

An examination of the upheavals which Germany has seen 
in the past 8 decades, from William Il’s German Empire 
to the remarkable peak of prosperity it enjoys today. 
This new history of Germany narrates these tumultuous 
events and interprets the political and economic trends 
behind them. $12.95 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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: “HUMANITY AND SOCIETY jA World History 
KENNETH NEILL CAMERON | ; 


i 

| 

3 Most world histories are, in fact, "Eurcpenn Bed States histories with only peripheral ihren t | 
the rest of the world, This book-redresses the balance by giving extended treatment to Asia, Africa, `- | 
| 
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‘Oceania, and South: and Middle America. Cattieron i is not much interested in Kings, ‘parliaments, ànd 

dates, but unlike other historians, he emphasizes broad mainline developments in world history which, . 
taken together; answer the question “How did: our wotld of ‘toda: tome about?” A. masterful presenta- inte” 
t on of social; SOHN, and cultural id > n 





















This oia ines eighteenth century London, to life, Sir Feb Hawkins, magi irate, histoplah, e 
and antiquarian, witnessed. many:crucial events‘of the period, ‘such, as the destructive Gordon Riots, 
and was the intimate friend of Samuel Johnson; David Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith;. and’ Horace 
Walpole. Rich in social history, E this i isa mil and gracefully Written biography of an unusually- - ; 

"e | (Nov. ). 420 pages Sur 00: a 
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SECURITY IN EUROP E, second. edition ie 
ee ‚BUNTER | EN of. 













io a Burien Commonwealth? 

requirements, for. a healthy Atlantic. Alliance in the coming decade? And what are 
prerequisites for improved. economic and political relations across the Iron Curtain?! These are som 
of the crucial questions dealt with in this provocative and delightfully irreverent book. Combining 
“historical perspective with a thorough knowledge 9f current developments, Hunter. neither assesses 
lame for the Cold War nor suggests ways to tilt the balance of power. Rather, he shows how ‘Euro 
20" pean countries have viewed their security problem, how institutions and military doctrines influent 
: olities, and' That ie lessons tah be.drawn for. ük PM from anu a of the uud 














THE UNITED ) STÄTES, COMMUNISM, 
AND THE. EMERGENT WORLD Lr 
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5 MEMORY 
OF THE 
20TH CENTURY 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
PRESENTS THE FIRST MAJOR 
ORAL HISTORY PROGRAM — 
THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ORAL HISTORY 

COLLECTION: PART ONE 

It seems like only yesterday 
that Professor Allan Nevins 
of Columbia University cre- 
ated the very concept of oral 
history when he cited the 
need to preserve the memo- 
ries of living Americans. 

: Today, some 
55,000 type- 
yá script pages 

Vabout 200 inter- 

views) from 

the world's best 
known cache of 

oral memoirs, 
s The Columbia 
Collection,are available to re- 
searchers—on 
microfiche, in 
your library. f 
The New York 
Times is now 
micropub- 
lishing this 
material as 
Part One of : 
Columbias Oral "24995 
History Collection —the 
memories of men and women 
who led significant lives, or 
were close to the world mov- 
ers of our time. 





fr 
A0 





PRIMARY SOURCE MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE FORTHE FIRST TIME 


The list of memoirists in 
Part One ranges from authors 
and diplomats to political re- 
formers and labor leaders... 
from educators, 
social workers 
and civic lead- 

ers to jurists, 
cabinet minis- 
ters and femi- 
nists. Literally 
thousands of 
recollections of 
people and thousands of re- 
membrances of events. 

Among the memoirists in 
Part One are Maxwell Ander- 
son, Marquis W. Childs, W. E.B. 
Du Bois, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Felix Frankfurter, 
Herbert Lehman, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Henry L. Stimson, 
Norman Thomas and Roy 
Wilkins. 







MULTIPLE-ACCESS INDEXING 

In addition to offering 
nearly 650 microfiche, The 
Times will publish a multiple- 
access, hard-copy index of 
some 1,000 pages...accessible 
by (1)name of the memoirist; 
(2) names of people remem- 
bered; (3) subjects dealt with 
in interviews. 







BEGINNING OF AN IMPORTANT 
ONGOING PROGRAM 


Part One ofthe Columbia 
Oral History 
Collection is 

the begin- 
ning of a con- 

tinuing pro- 
$ gram. The 

MS Times will soon 
M publish further 

27 selections from 

A" the Columbia Col- 
lection —as well as other oral 
history projects. 

For complete information 
and a catalogue of Part One, 
write to Microfilming Carpo- 
ration of America, Dept. JA, 
21 Harristown Road, Glen 
Rock, N. J. 07452; or call 
(201) 447.3000. 

NY 





THE NEW YORKTIMES 
ORAL HISTORY PROGRAM 
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AnEnglishman inthe American Civil War 


The Diaries of Henry Yates Thompson 
Edited by Christopher Chancellor 


Henry Yates Thompson, a young Englishmen, travelled in 
America after leaving Cambridge in 1863. He was 24 at the time. 
He left a readable and perceptive account of his journey which 
included conversations with politicians, wounded soldiers on the 
battlefields, generals, preachers, slaves, academics, and farmers, 
and a magnificent account of the Battle of Chattanooga (during 
which he had stood next to General Grant). 


215 pages 2 maps 50 illustrations $12.50 


kaly&the Enlightenment 


Franco Venturi 


The essays in this volume have been selected to present as wide a 
range as possible of Franco Venturi's researches, which would offer a 
broad and comprehensive picture of the Enlightenment. Although 
the present volume is concerned with the progress of the Enlighten- 
ment in Italy, Venturi's interpretation of the cosmopolitan character 
of the Enlightenment in Europe, outlined in the first general essay, 
underlies all the other essays dedicated to more specific aspects or 
personalities. 


320 pages $10.00 


Slavery: A Comparative Perspective 


Robin W. Winks, editor 


The present collection is meant to meet a real and growing need for 
those students who are interested in slavery per se, rather than in its 
more precise manifestations as studied within the context of a single 
country or group of countries, The selections are for the purpose of 
setting before the reader, by implication as well as explicitly, a 
number of broad problems relating to how men, of whatever race 
and time, have compelled other men to do their bidding and work. 


240 pages cloth $8.95 paper $3.95 


The Gods of Revolution 


Christopher Dawson 
Introduction by Arnold Toynbee 


The late Christopher Dawson's brilliant and hitherto unpublished 
analysis of the French Revolution, which concludes his famous 
series of books dealing with religion as a dynamic force in history. 
He looks first at the ideological antecedents of the Revolution, 
then at the Revolution itself, and finally at its aftermath. 


224 pages $8.95 


ORDER DIRECTLY FROM: 


New York University Press 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 10003 
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Announcing a collection of key 
resource materials on the 
founding of the original 13 colonies 





ll Over 1,000 key documents 
from the original founding to 
1763 including charters, 
declarations, patents, laws, 
deeds, orders-in-council, 
commissions—many found 
in no other readily-available 
source. M Arranged and or- 
ganized for comparative 
study—by topic, by colony, 
and in chronological order. 
M Presented in modern Eng- 
lish for greater readability— 
modernization extends to 
capitalization, punctuation 
and spelling, but not to 
syntax. 





Foundations of 
Colonial America 


A Documentary History 


Vol.! The Northeastern Colonies 

Vol. I! The Middle Atlantic 
Colonies 

Vol. lil The Southern Colonies 


Editor: W, Keith Kavenagh, Assistant 
Professor of History, Institute for Colonial 
Studies, State University of New York at 
Stony Brook 

Introduction: Richard B. Morris, Governeur 
Morris Professor of American History, 
Columbia University 

Three volumes, 2400 pages 

Index, appendix, table of regnal years, 
glossary, bibliography 

$95 for the set 


Documents are organized 
in the following categories: 


1. Colonial Charters 
2. Structure and Functions of 
Colonial Governments 
a. Structure of the 
Government 
b. Regulation of the 
Status and Activities 
of Individuals 
c. Taxation 
d. Regulation of 
Economic Activity 
e. Ecclesiastical 
Affairs 
3. Acts of Parliament and 
Royal Proclamations 
4. Local Government 
5. Land Acquisition 
a. Laws Affecting 
Property Ownership 
b. Wills and Estates 


A joint publication of 


Chelsea House/Holt Information Systems 


Detailed information on request from: 
Holt Information Systems, Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1001 
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THE COLUMBIA HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD 


Edited by John A. Garraty and 
Peter Gay. Representing the collab- 
orative efforts of 40 prominent Co- 
lumbia University scholars in many 
fields this is "the best world history, 
and the most intellectuaily stimu- 


lating . . . immensely readable." 
Recent Books —J. H. Plumb. 1237 pages, 62- 
age index, chronologies, maps. 

from page index, chronol 


| $17.50 through December 31, 1972, 
Harper & Row $20.00 thereafter. , ED soon 


By Joyce and Gabriel Kolko. "One 
of the most important books of 
American foreign policy during the 
Truman presidency yet written." 
—Gaddis Smith, New York Times 
Book Review. “No one who pre- 
tends to look seriously at the dec- 
ade (1945-54) can ignore it."— 
Stephen S. Rosenfeld, Washington 
Post. Notes, index. $15.00 





HISTORIANS AT WORK 


Volume I: Herodotus to Froissart 
Edited by Peter Gay and 

Gerald J. Cavanaugh 

Volume Il: Valla to Gibbon 
Edited by Peter Gay and 

Victor G. Wexler. 

Selected writings, plus editorial 
commentaries on the historians in- 
cluded, covering individual envi- 
ronments, contributions to histo- 
riography, and bibliographic 
information. Each volume $15.00 





THE NIGHT OF 
LONG KNIVES 


By Max Gallo, Institut d'Etudes 
Politiques, Paris. A suspenseful, 
hour-by-hour reconstruction of one 
of history's most brutal moments— 
the "night" in 1934 when Hitler's 
Nazis and their allies liquidated 
Ernst Roehm and his S. A. Brown 
Shirts to become the dominant force 
in Germany's race to destruction. 
Illustrated. $8.95 


BEFORE THE DELUGE 
A Portrait of Berlin in the 1920's 


By Otto Friedrich. "A fascinating 
picture of a city where art and riot 
flourished side by side and incredi- 
bility was the normal state of 
things."—Atlantic Monthly. “A 
splendid book . . . in a class with 
the best of Barbara Tuchmann."— 
Washington Post. Illustrated. Maps, 
index. $10.00 


UNDER THE GUNS 
New York: 1775-1776 


By Bruce Bliven, Jr. Social history 
that reads like a novel, the fasci- 
nating story of Tory New York City 
on the eve of the American Revolu- 
tion. "Deeply researched, detoiled, 
engrossing."—James Thomas Flex- 
ner. Illustrated. $10.00 
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THE ROAD TO YALTA 
Soviet Foreign Relations 1941-1945 


By Louis Fischer. Foreword by 
George F. Kennan. The award- 
winning historian-biographer ana- 
lyzes the personalities and events 
that shaped the final war years 
and set the stage for the Cold War. 
Bibliography. $8.95 


RENAISSANCE EUROPE 


The Individual and Society, 
1480-1520 

By J. R. Hale. "Brilliant . . . those 
who want a history of the non- 
political life of a non-political peo- 
ple will have to wait a long time 
before they find a better book than 
this one."—Times Educational Sup- 
plement. A new volume in the His- 
tory of Europe Series, edited by 
J. H. Plumb. Maps, bibliography, 
index. $8.95 


THE HOLOCAUST 


From a Survivor of Verdun 


By William Hermanns. The harrow- 
ing eyewitness account of the battle 
that took a million lives and spiri- 
tually mutilated countless others. 
"A meaningful account of war as 
an insane assault on human sensi- 
bilities."—Library Journal. "Should 
be read by everyone."— Linus Paul- 
ing. Illustrated. $5.95 


At bookstores 


Harper e) Row 


10 E. 53rd St., New York 10022 
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EDWARD L. 
KEENAN 


ABBOTT GLEASON 


WILLIAM F. 
WOEHRLIN 


THE KURBSKII, GROZNYI 
APOCRYPHA 


The Seventeenth-Century Genesis of the 
*Correspondence" Attributed to 
Prince À. M. Kurbskii and Tsar Ivan IV 


For centuries the exchange of letters between 
Ivan the Terrible and Prinee Kurbskii has been 
eonsidered an important source for sixteenth- 
century Russian Listory. But the provenance of 
the “Correspondence” has never been properly 
established. Mr. Keenan contends that this 
“Correspondence” is a forgery composed in the 
seventeenth century. His conclusion may well 
necessitate the re-evaluation of sixteenth-century 
Russian history. Russian Research Center Stud- 
des, 66. Thomas J. Wilson Memorial Prize. $10.00 


Ivan Kireevsky and the 


Origins of Slavophilism 


In this fascinating biography of Ivan Vasil'evich 
Kireevsky (1806-1856), a member of the landed 
gentry and the most original theoretician of the 
Slavophile movement, Mr. Gleason recounts the 
development of Slavophile doctrine. He draws 
upon Kireevsky's letters, diaries, and journals. 
Russian Research Center Studies, 68. $13.50 


CHERNYSHEVSKII 
The Man and the Journalist 


Chernyshevskii (1828-1889), a pivotal figure in 
the protest movement that followed the Crimean 
War, was esteemed by both Marx and Lenin. 
Alienated from Russia's traditional values, he 
also rejected the economie and political doctrines 
of more advanced nations. This is the first full- 
length biography of him in English, with par- 
ticular emphasis on his intellectual views. Rus- 
sian Research Center Studies, 67. $12.50 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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‘Announcing a new edition 





THE NATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


THIRD EDITION 


John M. Blum, Yale University 

Edmund S. Morgan, Yale University 

Willie Lee Rose, University of Virginia 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., City University of New York 
Kenneth M. Stampp, University of California at Berkeley 
C. Vann Woodward, Yale University 


Like its two distinguished predecessors, the new Third Edition of this 
extraordinarily successful textbook provides an authoritative, compre- 
hensive, and up-to-date survey of the social, political, economic, and 
intellectual developments in American history. Thoroughly revised to 
incorporate the most recent scholarship in the field, this edition offers 
many special features, including: 


* greater emphasis on minority groups in the United States 
* thoughtful coverage of the role of women in American history 


* three completely rewritten chapters on the 1850's, the Civil War, 
and Reconstruction 


* a detailed study of the Nixon administration, including an analysis 
of the Vietnam War, Nixon's economic policies, and recent changes 
in the social and moral aspects of American life 


The Third Edition contains approximately 130 charts, 130 maps, and 530 
halftones interspersed throughout the text, including a 32-page full-color 
insert. An Instructor's Manual with test questions and learning objectives 
will be available. 928 pages (probable) 

Publication: January 1973 


Á103SIY UB 9119UIY 4104} Y009}X9} Duipeo| ay} jo 


Also available in a two-volume paperbound format: 


Part One: TO 1877 Paperbound. 464 pages (probable) 
Part Two: SINCE 1865 Paperbound. 464 pages (probable) 


Hil HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco * Atlanta 
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“Fall & “Winter “Books 
c American “History” 


THE COLUMBIAN EXCHANGE 

Biological and Cultural Consequences of 1492 

by ALFRED W. CROSBY, JR. : 

This lively interdisciplinary work draws upon both scientific and historical findings as the 
author traces the post-Columbian exchange of native life forms between the Old World 
and the New to point out that such exchange irrevocably altered life on this planet. He 
suggests that the Europeans' greatest violence to the American hemisphere was their 
disruption of its ecological balance—that the commonplace European microbe, not 
superior armed strength, was the ultimate “conquistador” of native Americans. $9.50 


THE PRESIDENCY OF RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

by KENNETH E. DAVISON 

Patterns in presidential politics have a way of recurring. President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
like John Kennedy, entered the White House after a hotly contested election. Like 
Richard Nixon, he inherited a hostile Congress; and like Calvin Coolidge and Harry 
Truman, he fell heir to entrenched patronage and a cumbersome bureaucracy. This 
October will mark the 150th anniversary of the birth of this unusual president who 
overcame, or modified, most of these obstacles and, through his own courage and intel- 
lect turned the government in a new, constructive direction. $12.00 


THE BUTTERFLY CASTE 

A Social History of Pellagra in the South 

by ELIZABETH W. ETHERIDGE 

This is a medical detective story of the search for a killer. Pellagra, an often fatal disease, 
became pandemic in the southern United States in the early part of this century. Charac- 
terized by an ugly red "butterfly" caste across the nose, the disease had strong social 
implications, for it generally struck only the southern poor. There was often hysterical 
public reaction to the disease, and many, sometime ridiculous, theories about its causes 
and cure. $11.00 


THE ELEVENTH AMENDMENT AND SOVEREIGN IMMUNITY 

by CLYDE E. JACOBS 

The author presents trenchant arguments to demonstrate that the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended, in Article III, to waive the doctrine of sovereign immunity, and that the 
adoption of the Eleventh Amendment represents only limited concession to states' rights. 
Professor Jacobs’ thesis has particular bearing upon contemporary desegregation of public 
schools and reapportionment of state legislatures. $9.50 


FIRST FREEDOM 

The Responses of Alabama's Blacks to Emancipation and Reconstruction 

by PETER KOLCHIN 

Professor Kolchin, while carefully presenting the known facts of Black post-bellum be- 
havior in Alabama, draws some provocative conclusions about the psychological attitudes 
of Blacks during a period of relative freedom. Peter Kolchin documents how the ex-slaves 
refused the security of the wage system in favor of the riskier sharecropping: how they 
responded to and initiated efforts to assure education for Blacks; how they evolved stable 
families after the diaspora caused by slavery; and finally, how they reacted to the chance 
to obtain political power. $10.00 
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DEAR MISS EM 

General Eichelberger’s War in the Pacific, 1942-1945 

edited by JAY LUVAAS 

DEAR MISS EM is a compilation of the letters General Robert L. Eichelberger wrote 
each day to his wife Emmalina, “Miss Em,’’—letters in which he described not only the 
military climate in the Pacific, but his candid reactions to the frustrating manipulation of 
public relations and play of personalities that were a price of being a subordinate of 
General Douglas MacArthur. $12.50 


FROM SUPERIORITY TO PARITY 

The United States and the Strategic Arms Race, 1961-1971 

by HARLAND B. MOULTON 

The political nuclear age began in a strategic sense with the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. This study examines the impact of the resulting dilemma on traditional atti- 
tudes toward war as a tool of diplomacy. While placing special emphasis upon the 
McNamara regime in the Pentagon, Professor Moulton traces the complete spectrum of 
philosophies and the entire cast of characters affecting United States nuclear strategy. 


$12.00 
THE MEANING OF FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
First Amendment Freedoms from Wilson to FDR 
by PAUL L. MURPHY 
The role of dissent, and its suppression, in American life is analyzed in this provocative 
work set in the Jazz Age. Probing the crisis in civil liberties which began with wartime 
restrictions of freedom of speech in 1918, and continued when restrictions were not 
lifted after the war, this study explores the entire range of American opinion on the 
subject and shows how constitutional law in the area of civil liberties was ultimately 
revolutionized because of reaction to the suppression of free speech. 
An Alternate Selection of THE LAWYERS' LITERARY CLUB. $14.50 


BOUND WITH THEM IN CHAINS 

An Essay in Antislavery History 

by JANE H. PEASE and WILLIAM H. PEASE 

“God makes use of instruments that J wouldn't touch," said abolitionist Maria Chapman 
as she acknowledged the diversity of opinion and approach to be found within the 
antislavery movement. The authors have made biographic studies of ten individuals 
prominent in the abolitionist movement, ranging from anarchistic revolutionary Stephen 
Symonds Foster to Samuel Eli Cornish, a conservative Black apologist. $12.50 


THE AGE OF GIANT CORPORATIONS 

A Microeconomic History of American Business, 1914-1970 

by ROBERT SOBEL 

Beginning with the mobilization of industry for the First World War when business had to 
cooperate with and be controlled by government to an unprecedented degree, the author 
traces the effects of business and government on one another through the laissez-faire 
policy of the 1920s, the depression and New Deal, the mobilization for the Second World 
War, and the development of conglomerates and government-oriented industry of the 
present day. $9.00 


CALIFORNIA AND THE DUST BOWL MIGRATION 

by WALTER J. STEIN 

During the mid-depression years, California lost its usual good temper towards interstate 
migrants when the coming of the Okies aggravated social and political tensions within the 
state. Driven by drought and economic conditions from Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Missouri, the Okies sought small farms and new opportunities in California. They found 


neither. 12. 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY FROM 12.00 


GREENWOOD “PRESS 


51 RIVERSIDE AVENUE, WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 06880 
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Masterworks of Modern History 
From Universal Library @ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA SINCE WORLD WAR II 


by Tad Szulc. "An absorbing survey." —N.Y. Times Book Review. “Expert and 
lucid analysis done in the best traditions of political journalism . . | fascinating." 
—Library Journal. A first-hand account of the Czechoslovakian crisis of 1968 
when, after years of Stalinist repression, the nation tasted liberal, progressive 
socialism under Dubcek--only to be squelched again by the Russians. 7-5 $3.95 


THE BATTLE STALIN LOST: Memoirs of Yugoslavia 1948-53 


by Vladimir Dedijer. Journalist and diplomat, formerly one of Tito’s right-hand 
men, Dedijer provides a fascinating, eye-witness account of “the conviction, 
drama, danger and excitement of those years when the furious Russians would 
stop at literally nothing to crush the renegade Yugoslavs."—Wall Street Journal 
14-8 $2.95 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND HISTORY 


Rev. Ed. Edited and with an Introduction by Bruce Mazlish, Professor of History, 
M.LT. Trail-blazing essays by Philip Rieff, Hans Meyerhoff, A. L. Kroeber and 
others on Freud's psychoanalytic approach to a philosophy of history, plus 
specific case studies of Luther, Henry VIII, Woodrow Wilson, Machiavelli and 
Erik Erikson's now classic work on Gandhi. Selected bibliography. 250-7 $2.45 


GERMANS & JEWS: The Right, the Left, and the Search for a 
“Third Force" in Pre-Nazi Germany 


by George L. Mosse, author of Nazi Culture and Crisis of German Ideology. 

An exploration of the German intellectuals' search for an ideology between 
bourgeois-capitalist-parliamentarianism and Marxist-totalitarianism. “A unified 
and extremely stimulating work."—The Historian. “Elegantly written, beautifully 
organized and... thoroughly researched.”—-Societas. 257-4 $2.95 


LABOR MARTYR: JOE HILL 


by Gibbs M. Smith. This brilliant biography traces Hill's evolution from an 
unknown immigrant to a social revolutionary whose songs fanned the flames of 
protest, and whose trial and execution in 1914 rank in historical significance with 
Sacco and Vanzetti’s. "Beautiful . . . a work of love, compassion and careful 
scholarship."— Library Journal. “The fullest single study of the man and the myth 
in English."—Tíimes Literary Supplement. 262-0 $3.95 


Requests for complimentary copies must include course title and projected enrollment, 
and should be addressed to: 


College Division, GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. a NATIONAL GENERAL COMPANY 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
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The 


CENTRE D’ETUDE 
DU QUEBEC 


Cameron Nish 


Director 


WISHES TO ANNOUNCE A SPECIAL SALE! 


IN ORDER THAT THE GREATEST POSSIBLE 
NUMBER OF RESEARCHERS AND LIBRARIES 
MAY ACQUIRE THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES 

OF THE PUBLISHED 


DEBATES OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
OF UNITED CANADA 


1841-1867 
Elizabeth Nish, editor 


Vol. I: 1841, 1099 pp. (Publication price: $35.00) $30.00 
Vol. II: 1842, 466 pp. (Publication price: $20.00) $17.50 


Both Volumes: $40.00 


Vol. II: 1843, 1308 pp. ....................... sers $15.00 


PLEASE ADDRESS ORDERS FOR INDIVIDUAL VOLUMES 
OR PERMANENT ORDERS TO: 


Les Presses de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales 
5255 Avenue Decelles (bureau 4010) 
Montréal 250, Canada 
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Distinguished contributions 





Key Issues 


in the Afro-American Experience 


Volume 1: TO 1877 
Volume Il: SINCE 1865 
Edited by NATHAN I. HUGGINS, Columbia University 
MARTIN KILSON, Harvard University 
DANIEL M. FOX, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
An ideal supplement for American history that will both capture student 
interest and demonstrate disciplined analysis, Key Issues in the Afro- 
American Experience offers sharply focused analyses of topics central to 
an understanding of the black experience in America-—among them, the 
impact of slavery, black self-assertion, the emergence of black nationalism, 
the urban ghetto, and black identity. Of the 27 essays in these volumes, all 
but three were written expressly for this collection. — ' 
Volume |  Paperbound. 272 Pages. $3.50. 
Volume Il Paperbound. 320 pages. $3.95 


Twentieth-Century America 


RECENT INTERPRETATIONS : 

Second Edition 

Edited by BARTON J. BERNSTEIN, Stanford University 

and ALLEN J. MATUSOW, Rice University 
Reflecting contemporary concerns and events and their impact on recent 
historical scholarship, the 26 essays in this collection examine the origins 
of current problems in five important areas: business-government rela- 
tions, race relations, poverty, cultural antagonism, and war. Each of the 
four parts of the book—-“The Progressive Era,” “The Twenties,” “The 
New Deal and the Coming of War,” and “The Era of the Cold War"— 
is introduced by a brief discussion of the period covered and the problems 


of historical interpretation the period presents. 
Paperbound. 582 pages. $5.95 


The National Temper 

READINGS IN AMERICAN CULTURE AND SOCIETY 

Second Edition 

Edited by LAWRENCE W. LEVINE 

and ROBERT MIDDLEKAUFF, University of California at Berkeley 
The Second Edition of The National Temper presents 26 fresh, exciting 
readings on topics in American society and popular culture. The selec- 
tions represent serious, although frequently unconventional, attempts to 
extract meaning from the American past; they illustrate a wide variety 
of styles, problems, and methods, including literary analyses and soci- 
ological studies as well as historical essays. Among the new selections 
in this edition are essays on women, the Civil War, Reconstruction, 
the American Indian, popular music, and crowd behavior. 

Paperbound. 436 pages. $5.50 


Also available in two separate volumes: 
Volume | TO 1877 Paperbound. 241 pages. $3.25 
Volume ll: SINCE 1865 Paperbound. 213 pages. $3.25 
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to the study of American history 


The Americans 
A BRIEF -HISTORY 


HENRY F. BEDFORD, Phillips Exeter Academy 
TREVOR COLBOURN, University of New Hampshire 


Just published last February, The Americans has already gained wide 
acceptance at colleges and universities throughout the country. A con- 
cise, modern, extremely accessible treatment of American history, it is 
ideally suited for survey courses in which a brief textbook is desired. 
Writing in a clear, lively style, the authors explore the course of Amer- 
ican history up to the present administration. Throughout the book, 
they develop a sound, interpretive viewpoint by focusing on certain 
values that have characterized the American people—the Puritan work 
ethic, thrift, the profit motive, emphasis on education, and the belief 
in political solutions to problems. An Instructor's Manual containing 
test items and suggested lecture and discussion topics accompanies the 





book. Paperbound. 556 pages. $6.50 
Also available in two separate volumes: 

Part One: TO 1877 : Paperbound. 301 pages. $3.95 

Part Two: SINCE 1865 Paperbound. 332 pages. $3.95 


The Underside 


of American History 
OTHER READINGS 


Volume I: To 1877 
Volume Il: Since 1865 


Edited by THOMAS R. FRAZIER, 
The Bernard M. Baruch College of The City University of New York 


An imaginative, thought-provoking textbook, The Underside of American 
History presents a selection of untraditional readings in American his- 
tory—readings that deal with a variety of oppressed groups in America, 
including Indians, immigrants, poor whites, Afro-Americans, Oriental- 
Americans, and women. The articles explore the contribution of each 
group to the mainstream of American development and offer vivid 
testimony to the fact that much of today's social unrest has its roots 
deep in the nation's past. Editorial aids include a comprehensive his- 
torical introduction to each volume, headnotes for each selection, and 
extensive annotated bibliographies. A Test Booklet covering both vol- 
umes is available. 

Volume I Paperbound, 307 pages. $3.75 

Volume Il Paperbound. 355 pages. $3.75 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 
New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta 


comparative 
TB, Studies 


KITE in society 
A and history 


Editors: 

SYLVIA L. THRUPP 
Economic History, University 
of Michigan 

ERIC R. WOLF 
Anthropology, City University 
of New York 


Volume 14, Number 3, June 1972 
Cities 
RHOADS MURPHEY City and Countryside as Ideolcgical 
Issues: India and China 
ALEJANDRO PORTES  Rationality in the Slum: An Essay on 
Interpretive Sociology 
Religious Change 
MARTHA E. FRANCOIS Reformation and Society: An Analysis 
of Guy Swanson's Religion and Regime 


DANIEL W. HOWE The Decline of Calvinism: An Approach 
to its Study 


Modernization versus Development 
ion. PEN JANE SCHNEIDER and EDWARD 
SEN Modernization and Development: The Role of 
a ional Elites and Non-Corporate Groups in the 
European Mediterranean 


Ecology and State-Formation 


CONRAD P. KOTTAK Ecological Variables in the Origin and 
Evolution of African States: The 3uganda Example 


Published quarterly. Volume price by subscription $14.00 
* Special price to those who identify themselves as 

members of the American Anthropological Association 

or the American Sociological Association when . 

ordering $12.00 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Development of Church-State Thought since 
the Revolutionary Era 


by Elwyn A. Smith 


Many Americans are deeply concerned about issues 
such as religious tolerance, church taxation, and state 
aid to parochial schools. Elywn A. Smith, one of this 
country's most disinguished church historians, now 
brings a clear understanding of the whole course of 
religious liberty from pre-revolutionary times to the 
present. 

The author delves into three major traditions in 
American church-state thought: The Separatist 
Tradition treats the pre-revolutionary formation of 
American traditions of religious liberty; The Catholic 
Tradition represents the first thorough survey of the 
development of Roman Catholic thought and practice 
regarding church and state in America; The 
Constitutional Tradition discusses the legal aspect of 
church-state relations. Letting facts and ideas of the 
past argue for themselves, Smith clarifies complex 
historical issues. 

This milestone in American studies illuminates the 
entire background of religious liberty while raising 
poignant questions about future interaction of religion 
and civil authority. Many streams of American life 

are brought together, giving the book equal value for 
lawyers, political scientists, and historians. Detailed 
documentation and a complete bibliographical essay 
will benefit anyone doing research in American history 
or law. 

Elwyn A. Smith is Professor of Religious Thought and 
Vice President for Student Affairs at Temple University 
in Philadelphia. A past president of the American 
Church History Society, he is acknowledged by both 
jurists and historians as a leading authority on 
American church-state relations. $10.95 

At all bookstores 


FORTRESS PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19129 
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AHA ANNUAL MEETING INFORMATION 


Dear AHA Member, 


I am pleased to inform you of arrangements to provide group flights to 
our Annual Meeting in New Orleans December 28-30, 1972. These flights will 
arrive in New Orleans December 27th and return to your original departure 
city after the Annual Meeting. 


In order to take advantage of the 9 to 32% savings possible thorugh group 
fares, all reservations must be made by November 23rd. If enough AHA mem- 
bers and their families take advantage of our flight program, every effort will be 
made to arrange charter flights to save you even more money. Of course, you 
will have the option of accepting a seat on the charter flight or not. 


Group Fare. Regular Coach 
Los Angeles $160 $234 
San Francisco 200 262 
Chicago 122 134 
New York 136 176 
Philadelphia 136 166 
Washington, D.C. 136 152 


To reserve your seat, complete the form below and return it, along with 
your payment, to Consortium International, 1406 ‘M’ Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005 by November 23rd. Only a limited number of seats will be available. 
Reservations will be accepted based on their date of ps 


yes! Confirm my reservation for the AHA Convention Group Flight. Enclosed is 


Cordi: "g, 


ohn J. -PAu 
Asst. Exec. Secy. 


$ to reserve seats. (Full payment is required for each 
person by November 23rd.) City 
Name 
Address 
Office Home 
Phone ________ Phone 
Name 
Address 
Office Home 
Phone Phone 
Name 
Address 
Office Home 
Phone .. . . —. Phone 


The Administrator acts solely as a representative for the passengers and the responsibility of 
the Administrator is limited solely to the business arrangements incidental to the flight. 


Y JOHNS HOPKINS 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


The Savage Ideal 
Intolerance and Intellectual Leadership in the South, 1890-1914 


BRUCE CLAYTON The generation of scholars, writers, and social 
critics that came of age irt the 1890s subjected the South to search- 
ing, often scathing criticism, denouncing illiteracy, demogoguery, 
and racism. Dr. Clayton probes the social values, myths, prejudices, 
and “unconscious assumptions” in the mind of the South’s first 
intellectual community and demonstrates that even the best minds 
unconsciously adhered to the Savage Ideal. $10.00 


Men of the First French Republic 
Political Alignments in the National Convention of 1792 


ALISON M. H. PATRICK By analyzing voting behavior, political 
alignments, geographic divisions, and political experience of de- 
puties to the convention of 1792, Dr, Patrick shatters longstanding 
views of the 'Mountain' as a party of Parisian radicals. She shows 
that the Montagnards held national support long before Robespierre, 
that they represented nearly all social groups, and that many of them 
gained political experience in the earlier national assembly of 1791, 


Genetics and American Society 


KENNETH M. LUDMERER The interaction between science and 
society is complex, often subtle, and sometimes indirect, In the first 
social history of genetics in the United States, Kenneth Ludmerer 
explores ways in which genetic theories were used—and sometimes 
misused—to justify various laws, and how political and social events 
in turn affected the development of genetic science. His book does 
much to elucidate the genetics-society interface. $10.00 


United Nations Peacemaking 
The Conciliation Commission for Palestine 


DAVID P. FORSYTHE How does the U.N. approach problems of 
settling disputes? How successful has it been in its peacemaking 
function? United Nations Peacemaking provides needed insight into 
the viability and value of peacemaking activities. The author com- 
pares the work of the conciliation commission for Palestine with 
other efforts at conflict resolution in Kashmir, the Congo, Cyprus, 
Indonesia, and the Balkans. Published for the Middle East Institute. 
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The Occult Sciences in the Renaissance 
A Study in Intellectual Patterns 
Wayne Shumaker 


Mr. Shumaker’s primary aim is to enlarge modern comprehension of five esoteric 

“scientific” systems of the Renaissance: astrology, natural or white magic, _ 
witchcraft, alchemy, and the meditative philosophy associated with Hermes, 

Trismegistus, a shadowy figure of ancient Egypt. “So able a treatise on the whole 
range of occulta in the Renaissance is a rarity . . . a major, unparalleled effort.” 

— Paul H. Kocher, Stanford University 

LC: 70-153552 300 pages over 50 illustrations $15.00 


A Sufı Saint of tbe Twentieth Century 
Shaikh Ahmad al-'Alawi, His Spiritual Heritage and Legacy 
Martin Lings 


The first edition of this book was welcomed in a typical review as 'one of the 
most thorough and intimately engaging books on Sufism to be produced by a 
Western scholar.' This second edition contains two new chapters on the per- 
sonality and teachings of Shaikh Ahmad al-' Alawi, the Shaikh who headed an 
Algerian Sufi order until his death in 1934. 

LC: 71-182282 242 pages halftones $8.75 


Sufis of Andalusia 


The Ruh al-Quds and al-Durrat al Fakhirah of Ibn ' Arabi 
"Translated with Introduction and Notes by R. W. J. Austin 


These are biographical sketches of some 11th and 12th century Spanish Sufi 
masters drawn from two manuscripts by the celebrated Sufi, Muhyi al-Din Ibn 
"Arabi. The Introduction not only describes the fundamentals of Sufism and 
the context of Ibn 'Arabi's life and writings; it also lends insight into the 
practices of eminent Sufis at a time when Islam was distinguished by their 
spiritual intensity. LC: 77-165230 162 pages $8.75 


Fascism in France 
'The Case of Maurice Barrés 
Robert Soucy 


Maurice Barrés was one of the most influential popularizers of cultural nation- 
alism in France at the turn of the century. An anti-Semite and a tireless exponent 
before 1914 of a war of revenge against Germany, Barrés was a precursor of 
modern French fascism. Mr. Soucy seeks to uncover the major intellectual, 
emotional, and aesthetic origins of Barrés thought through a study of all his 
works, including his novels. LC: 77-153554 384 pages $15.75 


VA from California 


D 


University of California Press - Berkeley 94720 





Studies in the 
Libertarian and 
Utopian Tradition 


The Defense of 

Gracchus Babeuf 

Before the High Court of Vendöme 
Edited and Translated by 

JOHN ANTHONY SCOTT 

With an Essay by HERBERT MARCUSE 
“His eloquent statement, masterfully trans- 
lated and edited by Scott, indicates the 
tremendous impact which Babeuf's words 
were to have on future social thinkers. . . . 
Herbert Marcuse has appended a percep- 
tive analysis of Babeuf's role as a social 
thinker. Recommended highly."— Choice 
paper $1.95 . 


Pierre-Joseph Proudhon 


His Life and Work 
GEORGE WOODCOCK 
paper $3.95 
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Utopia and its Enemies 

GEORGE KATEB 

Evaluates the main contemporary currents 
of attack on the utopian ideal and includes 
an analysis of modern utopian thought. 
paper $2.95 


The Luddites 

Machine-Breaking in Regency England 
MALCOLM |. THOMIS 

illuminates a crucial stage in the transition 
from a rural to an urban economy and in 
working-class and trade-union history. 
paper $2.75 


The Doctrine of Saint-Simon 
An Exposition 
Translated with Notes and an 
Introduction by GEORG G. IGGERS 
With a new Preface by the Translator 
"A notable contribution to the history of 
political and social thought: ... In his long 
introduction, itself a weighty historical 
essay, Iggers propounds the novel thesis 
that the basic instruments of the totali- 
tarian state, 'the ideology, the movement, 
the party, and the leader—were all found 
in Saint-Simonian theory.’ ” 

—Journal of Contemporary History 
paper $3.95/cloth $7.50 


of related interest 


Ressentiment 

MAX SCHELER 

Edted with an Introduction by 

Lewis A. Coser 

Essays that describe the origins of the 
fascist personality. 

paper $2.95 


Examination copies are available when requested on academic letterhead. Write 


to Dept. 116 





Schocken Books 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


THE AGRARIAN HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND The Agrarian History of England and Wales will 

AND WALES _ be a 7-volume work covering every aspect of the 

Volume 1, Part 2: rural history of Britain from the neolithic period 

A.D. 43-1042 lo the 20th century. Drawing on the findings of 

Edited by archaeology and original documentary sources, 

H. P. R. FINBERG the studies examine closely agricultural tech- 
niques, field systems, houses, farm buildings, and 
the structure of rural society. 

Volume 1, Part 2, just published, concentrates on A.D. 43 to 1042. The authors 
are S. Applebaum on Roman Britain, Glanville R. V. Jones on Post-Roman Wales, 
and H. P. R. Finberg on Anglo-Saxon England to 1042. $37.50 
Previously published: 

Volume 4: 1500-1640, edited by Joan Thirsk $32.50 


A GUIDE TO THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


OF NEW SPAIN 

PETER GERHARD Regional studies of the 129 minor administrative areas into 
which the government of New Spain was divided during three 
centuries of Spanish rule, 1521-1821. Geographically, the scope is what today 

comprises central and southern Mexico, excluding the peninsula of Yucatan. 
This detailed work includes 143 maps which condense much information derived 
from formerly unused documents and research. (Cambridge Latin American 
Studies 14) $47.50 


THE ARMY OF FLANDERS AND THE 
SPANISH 


ROAD A study of the logistics of Spanish victory and defeat in the Low 
1567-1659 Countries’ Wars. Dr. Parker's consideration of why Spain failed 
GEOFFREY PARKER to suppress the Dutch revolt provides a close view of imperialism 
in action, demonstrates how easily a great power can become 

involved in a ruinous war which it cannot manage to win but cannot bear to 
abandon, gives an original and detailed picture of war and military life of the period, 
and constitutes an important revision of the accepted theory of the decline of Spain. 
(Cambridge Studies in Early Modern History) $23.50 


GANDHI'S RISE TO POWER 
Indian Politics . , 
1915-1922 A political study of the first clearly defined period in Mahatma 
JUDITH M. BROWN Gandhi's Indian career. The author traces from new source 
material precisely what he did, on whom he relied for support, 
what his relations were with established political leaders of the subcontinent, and 
how he saw his own actions and his role in Indian public life. ( Cambridge South 
Asian Studies 11) $19.50 


AFRICA SINCE 1800 


Second Edition 
ROLAND OLIVER and ANTHONY ATMORE Cloth $11.95 Paper $3.75 


Cambridge University Press 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 





J.H. HEXTER 


A DISTINGUISHED SCHOLAR ANALYSES 
16th CENTURY THINKING ABOUT POLITICS 
AND 20th CENTURY THINKING ABOUT HISTORY. 


THE VISION OF POLITICS ON THE 
EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


More, Machiavelli, Seyssel 


In these penetrating studies, Professor Hexter seeks to cap- 
ture the perception of politics of three extraordinarily acute 
thinkers of early sixteenth-century Europe. He applies an ex- 
haustive contextual analysis to the utopian vision of Thomas 
More (in Utopia), the predatory vision of Niccolo Machiavelli 
(in The Prince), and the constitutional vision of Claude de 
Seyssel (in The Monarchy of France). Their diverse views — 
elucidated by Professor Hexter with clarity and impeccable 
scholarship — provide a major contribution to our understand- 
ing of the antecedents of modern political thought. 
November $8.50 


THE HISTORY PRIMER 


“A genuine tour de force; more than just a guide for the be- 
ginner. ... A spirited vindication of history for what it is, a 
humane inquiry into the human past, as well as an equally 
vigorous attack upon those who would make history what it is 
not, namely a science. ... Historians, Hexter believes, must 
confront their readers with the realization that human situa- 
tions involve more than just a series of problems to be solved 
or ‘explained’.... [A] tightly argued ... frequently witty book 
.... Would... especially recommend [it]to all those involved 
in the teaching of history, either in colleges or secondary 
schools."—F. X. J. Homer, Ph.D. $10.00 


BASIC BOOKS, INC. 10 East 53rd St, New York 10022 
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You Mean I CAN GET $50,000 " 





TIAA LirE INSURANCE FOR LESS THAN $1 00 ? 


ELIGIBILITY 
Eligibility to apply for this 


That’s what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA’s 
low life insurance costs. 

Its true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protec- 
tion policy providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The 
first-year dividend, based on our current dividend scale, is $61.50, making 
a net payment of $97.50. Dividends, of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance providing its 
largest amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to 
recognize decreasing insurance needs. This is just one example of the 
many low-cost TIAA plans available. If you need more protection for your 
family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration with figures fo- a policy 
issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide describing 
other TIAA policies. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION T IAA pE 


730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please mail the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal illustration. 


or other TIAA life insur- Name 

ance is limited to persons 

employed at the time of Address 

application by a college, Street 
university, private school, City State 
or other nonprofit educa- Your 


tional or scientific institu- Date of Birth_______________ ZIF 


tion that qualifies for , 
TIAA eligibility. Dependents’ Ages 





Nonprofit Employer. 





college, university, or other educational or ssientific institution 
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Redgrave announces a new review journal 


Reviews in American History 
A Quarterly Journal of. Criticism 


Managing Editor: Stanley 1. Kutler, University of Wisconsin 
Associate Editor: Stanley N. Katz, University of Chicago Law School 


Board of Editors 


John W. Blassingame, Yale University Harold M. Hyman, Rice University 

Allan G. Bogue, University of Wisconsin Winthrop D. Jordan, University of 

David B. Davis, Yale University California, Berkeley 

Car! N. Degler, Stanford University Merrill D. Peterson, University of Virginia 
Sidney Fine, University of Michigan Harry N. Scheiber, University of 

Frank Freidel, Harvard University California, San Diego 

Lloyd C. Gardner, Rutgers University Anne Firor Scott, Duke University 


Beginning in February, 1973, Redgrave will publish a new quarterly review 
journal in American history and directly related disciplines. Reviews in American 
History will be devoted exclusively to the publication of lengtby (1500-3000 or 
more words) and timely review-essays of scholarly, professional, and non-fiction 
trade books. Relevant textbooks, reprints, and teaching and research materials 
also will receive attention. In general, reviews will appear witbin six montbs or 
less after original publication, although retrospective reviews will be published 
on a more extended schedule, i 


Reviews in American History will appear in February, May, August, and 
November and will contain approximately 160 pages per issue in a 6” x 9” 
paperbound format; an NMA-format microfiche version will also be available. 


Please address editoria] correspondence to: Reviews in American History, 
Department of History, University of Wisconsin, 435 North Park Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 (608) 263-1835. 


Subscription rates for individuals in the U.S. (outside the U.S. add $2.00): 
1 yr. $12 2 yrs. $23 3 yrs. $34 


Subscriptions are on a volume-year basis only; shipment cannot be made without payment. 
Single issue and back volume prices, and microfiche and institutional rates on request, 


A descriptive brochure is available -- Please send orders and inquiries to: 


REDGRAVE INFORMATION RESOURCES CORPORATION 
Dept. AO 


pel pe 53 Wilton Road, Westport, Connecticut 06880 


(203) 226-6963 
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American Antiquarian Society 
PUBLICATIONS 


Bibliography of America Directories through 1860, by Dorothea N. 
Spear (1961). 389 pp. $10.00 


Three Autobiographical Fragments, by Isaiah Thomas (1962). 31 
pp. front. $3.00 


Vermont Imprints, 1778-1820, by Marcus A. McCorison (1963). 
xxiv, 597 pp. $15.00. Additions and Corrections (1968). 33 pp. $3.75. 


A. Calendar of American Poetry in Colonial Newspapers through 
1765, by J. A. Leo Lemay—$15.00 


National Index of American Imprints tbrougb 1800, by Clifford K. 
Shipton and James E. Mooney (1969). 2 vols, xxv, xxi, 1028 pp. 
$45.00 


American Penmansbip, 1800-1850, A History of Writing and a 
Bibliography of Copybooks, by Ray Nash (1969). xii, 303 pp. 
50 


$18 

William Cobbett and the United States, 1792-1835, by Pierce W. 
Gaines (1971). xxi, 249 pp. $17.50 

Forthcoming Publications 


A Bibliography of American Children’s Books before 1821, by 
d'Alté A. Welch 
Cotton Mather's Angel of Bethesda, edited by Gordon Jones 


A Bibliography of American Cookery Books, 1742-1860, by Eleanor 
Lowenstein 


A Bibliography of American Sacred Music through 1810, by 
Richard Crawford 


Chronological Tables of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, by Ed- 
ward Connery Lathem 


Society publications are distributed by 
Barre Publishers, Barre, Massachusetts 01005 
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Witch Hunting in Sheet Germany 
1562-1684 


The Social and Intellectual Foundations 


H. C. Erik Midlefort. One of the most detailed regional studies 
of witch hunting ever made, this book focuses on an area that in 
a period of 120 years saw some 480 trials, with some 3,200 persons 
executed, In bringing together materials on the economic, political, 
and cultural history of southwestern Germany, as well as insights 
from anthropology and psychology, the author breaks with the 
established view that witchcraft doctrines were monolithic, the 
trials motivated by greed and envy, and the hunts brought to an 
end by outside forces or “enlightenment.” The author takes up 
the important differences between Protestant and Catholic witch 
hunting and offers a narrative analysis of the largest witch hunts 
showing the emerging patterns in location and duration, in types 
of accusation and confession, and in the ensuing crises of confidence 
among judges and populace alike that led to a realization of the 
dangerous futility of the hunts. Illustrated. $11.50 


Government and Politics in Kuomintang China, 


1927-1937 


Hung-mao Tien. Save perhaps for such dramatic events as the 
Long March and the Sian Incident, remarkably little is known about 
the political workings of Nationalist China in the decade from the 
end of the Northern Expedition to the beginning of the war with 
Japan. The present volume is an effort to remedy this deficiency. 
It analyzes the Nationalists’ political and administrative institutions 
in both the capital and the provinces, covering such topics as lead- 
ership, recruitment, and finances. It seeks to identify the country's 
political elites, to show how they operated, and to assess their per- 
formance in terms of the regime's goals of national unity and 
political order. Much new information is.given on the main Kuomin- 
tang factions, on the social composition and educational back- 
grounds of provincial governors and other elites, and on the sources, 
$5 and expenditure of provincial revenue. October. About 
10.00 


Stanford University Press 




















Law School of Harvard University 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


Liberal Arts Fellowship in Law 


For the academic year 1973—1974 Harvard Law School offers 
four or five Liberal Arts Fellowships to college and university teachers 
in the arts and sciences for a year at the Law School. Holders of 
these Fellowships will have the title of Fellow in Law and . . . (His- 
tory, Sociology, Political Science, Economics, Philosophy, etc., 
depending upon their particular discipline). 


The purpose of the fellowships is to enable teachers in the social 
sciences or humanities to study fundamental techniques, concepts, 
and aims of law, so that, in their teaching and research, they will be 
better able to use legal materials and legal insights which are relevant 
to their own disciplines. 


Fellowship holders will presumably take at least two first-year 
courses in law, in addition to more advanced courses, and will par- 
ticipate in a joint seminar. The year of study will not count toward 
a degree. 


The fellowship grant is sufficient to cover tuition and fees. The 
Chairman of the Liberal Arts Fellowship Committee will be glad 
to write a letter to any funding agency to which the applicant has 
applied describing the Program and indicating the extent of the Com- 
mittee's interest in inviting the applicant to be a Fellow. 


Applications should include a biographical résumé (including aca- 
demic record and list of publications), a statement explaining what 
the applicant hopes to achieve through his year of study, and two 
letters of recommendation. 


Applications for 1973-1974 should be submitted before January 
15, 1973, to the Chairman, Committee on Liberal Arts Fellowships, 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 


Awards will be announced before February 15, 1973. 
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THE 
INDISPENSABLE - 
BASIC 
RESEARCH 
TOOL FOR... 
HISTORIANS 


studying the first century of Ameri- 
can expansion, the development of 
federal land policy, or local history 


FEDERAL LAND SERIES 


Clifford Neal Smith 


The FEDERAL LAND SERIES makes available to historians, librarians and 
other scholars a systematic survey of archival materials on the land patents 
issued by the United States government from 1788 to 1810. Of special in- 
terest are a list of grants to refugees of the Revolutionary War from Canada 
and Nova Scotia, the names of Connecticut ‘Sufferers’ who lost property 
to the British, and some military bounty-land warrants issued for service 
during the Revolution. 


THREE-WAY INDEX = /ndexes every name encountered = Indexes all 
subject matter covered = Indexes all tract designations 


You will find the Federal Land Series an indispensable basic research tool. 


EN AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION « 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60811 





^ Lexin 


ma D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
ww 125 Spring Street 
IB. error. Massachusetts 02173 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 
Amendment Politics and Supreme Court Litigation Since 1900 
Clement E. Vose, Wesleyan University 
A Twentieth Century Fund Study 
Reviews the history of Supreme Court decisions and Constitutional amendments 
and contributes significantly to an understanding of the basic mechanisms of 
American Constitutional change. 448 pp. $15.00 


MODERN EUROPEAN SOCIAL HISTORY 

A Collection of Essays 

edited by Robert ]. Bezucha, Northwestern University 

Presents relevant aspects of modern European history from a social/cultural/ 
economic point of view, 408 pp. $12.50 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

General Editor, Lacey Baldwin Smith, Northwestern University 
These four volumes incorporate the latest research findings in English history 
and take into account modern interpretations of American and British scholars: 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND: THE AGE OF ARISTOCRACY 

55 B.C.—1399 1688—1830 

C. Warren Hollister, University of William B. Willcox, 

California 270 pp. $8.00 Yale University 

THIS REALM OF ENGLAND: 234pp. $8.00 

1399—1688 BRITAIN YESTERDAY AND 
Lacey Baldwin Smith, TODAY: 1830 TO THE PRESENT 
Northwestern University Walter L. Arnstein, University of 
320pp. $10.00 Illinois 400 pp. $10.00 


CIVILIZATION AND SOCIETY SERIES 
General Editor, Theodore K. Rabb, Princeton University 


GERMANY CONFRONTS MID-CENTURY REVOLUTION, 1848 
MODERNIZATION: German Culture Society and Revolution in France 

and Society, 1790—1890 and Germany 

Robert Anchor, University of Robert W. Lougee, University of 
Southern California Connecticut 

This treatment of an era in Ger- Brings together recent research in 
many's development emphasizes the Social history to identity and analyze 
interaction between social and politi- political behavior of groups active in the 
cal life and intellectual developments. Revolution of 1848. 208 pp. $8.00 


160pp. $8.00 GREEK SOCIETY 

THE SCHOLASTIC CULTURE OF Frank J. Frost, University of California, 
THE MIDDLE AGES: 1000—1300 Santa Barbara 

John W. Baldwin, Johns Hopkins A social and economic study of the 
University Greek people, from their origins in the 
An interpretive history of the culture Bronze Age to the Byzantine Empire, 

ge ofthe Middle Ages in France and Italy. based on original sources. 

BH 192pp. $8.00 206 pp. $8.00 
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NEW FROM BASIC BOOKS 


THE MIND OF ADOLF HITLER 


The Secret Wartime Report 
by WALTER C. LANGER 
Foreword by WILLIAM LANGER. Afterword by Robert G. L. WAITE. The uncannily accurate 
psychological analysis of Adolf Hitler — written in 1943, but never before made public — 
is now published in its entirety. The most remarkable attempt ever made by a government 
agency to apply psychoanalytic, insights to warfare, it predicts Hitler's eventual suicide and 
it is regarded as a masterpiece of “psychohistorical reconstruction." By combining a careful 
study of available documents with personal interviews, Dr. Langer succeeded In presenting 
a startlingly perceptive portrait of Hitler's twisted psyche. "A significant and suggestive 
interpretation which no serious student of Hitler will ignore."—Robert G, L. Waite $10.00 


THE NAMES OF KINGS 
The Parisian Laboring Poor in the Eighteenth Century 
by JEFFRY KAPLOW 


Professor Kaplow's intriguing study tells how and why the relatively passive working poor 
developed the political consciousness that led them to participate in the essentially bourgeois 
French Revolution. Painting a broad and richly detailed panorama of the daily life of the 
Parisian working class, he describes the beginnings of significant soclal change in the West. 

December $7.95 


TO SAVE A NATION 
American Counter-Subversives, the New Deal, 
and the Coming of World War Il 
by GEOFFREY S. SMITH 


This cogently argued analysis has special significance for an American public currently pre- 
occupied with the limits of dissent and the civil rights of dissidents. Looking back to the days 
before World War Il, Professor Smith shows how the fascist ideologies of Father Coughiin, 
Bund-leader Fritz Kuhn, and others created serious problems for respectable isolationists— 
and provided the Roosevelt administration with evidence to stimulate national anxieties that 
frightened the U. S. into war. February $10.00 


THE FASCIST EXPERIENCE 
Italian Society and Culture 
by EDWARD R. TANNENBAUM 


There have been many political studies of Italian Fascism, but little examination of its social 
context. Here, Professor Tannenbaum rediscovers the perspective of the Italians who actually 
experienced it as an anti-Communist movement of national social renewal. $12.50 


For examination copy requests, write Promotion Department J 


BASIC BOOKS, INC. 
10 East 53rd St., N. Y., N. Y. 10022 
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AHA PAMPHLETS -narrative and critical essays, including bibliographical 
guides, on topics in history 


101 The American Frontier Thesis: Attack and Defense by Ray Allen Billington 
| 212 The Progressive Era, 1900-20: The Reform Persuasion by George E. Mowry 

222 Far Western Frontiers by Harvey L. Carter 

240 The Indian in American History by William T. Hagan 

241 The Peopling of America: Perspectives on Immigration by Franklin D. Scott 

403 The Reformation by Harold J. Grimm 

427 Russia since 1917: The Once and Future Utopia by George Barr Carson, Jr. 


DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING-essays on approaches to history in the classroom 
1 Elements of Historical Thinking by Paul L. Ward 


These titles available September 1, 1972; price $1.00 each 


The American Historical Association 
Pamphlet Orders B 

400 A Street, SE 

Washington, D.C. 20003 
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ADDRESS 
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I enclose $____m__. (check or money order; no stamps please) in payment 
for the pamphlets indicated below: 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 
IN EARLY MEDIEVAL EUROPE AD500 — 1100 Albert C. Leighton 


What became of communication and transport in early medieval Europe after 
the Romans left is the long puzzling mystery examined by Professor Leighton. 
Using a very wide variety of sources, he has written a scholarly study of com- 
munications between ADSOO and 1100. Travelers in early medieval times left 
few records for posterity, therefore sources available today are fragmentary; 
only one or two incomplete medieval vehicles have survived, and literary 
references are vague. In a brilliant piece of historical synthesis, the author 
considers routes, road surfaces, ships and vehicles of every kind. 

1972. 265pp. $12.75 


¡LADY JANE GREY: The Setting of the Reign 
M. David Mathew 


Lady Jane Grey is of crucial significance for the period 
|| 1547 to 1553. On a very slender experience of life, she 
grafted a burning Calvinist faith which, had she been suc- 
‘cessful might have brought a unity between the Refor- 
‘mation in England and in Scotland. 

1972. 230pp. Illus. (Eyre Methuen) $14.00 





AN ECONOMIC HISTORY | AN ECONOMIC 
OF ENGLAND 1870-1939 | HRONE 


[50-030 


William Ashworth 


A survey of the most complex and rapidly changing phase 
of England’s economic development, which is now available 
in paperback for the first time. 

1972. 450pp. Index (Methuen) University Paperback 


Also available in Cloth Pap. $5.50 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
BARNES & NOBLE BOOKS 10 East 53rd Street, New York 10022 
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New and Significant Histories 


A History of Missouri, Volume Il: 1820 to 1860. Perry 
McCandiess. This second volume in the five-volume 
Missouri Sesquicentennial History traces the state's politi- 
cal, social, and economic development from statehood to 
the Civil War. Volumes available yearly through 1976. 
Maps. $9.50 Also available. A History of Missouri, Volume I: 
1673 to 1820. William E. Foley. 256 pages $9.50 


Captains and Cabinets: Anglo-American Naval Relations, 
1917-1918. David F. Trask. Analyzes the men and the forces 
involved in forging a productive cooperation between war- 
time allies who were struggling for policy dominance and 
postwar superiority. llls. December 400 pages $12.00 


The New Citizenship: Origins of Progressivism in Wis- 
consin, 1885-1900. David P. Thelen. A new interpretation 
of progressivism that attributes its origins not to particular 
leaders or interest groups, but to the awakening of a 
popular grass-roots consciousness. 350 pages $12.00 


Essays on Russian Liberalism. Charles E. Timberlake, 
editor. Eight distinguished scholars analyze the origin 
and evolution of Russian liberalism and examine the pros- 
pects the movement held for a peaceful, liberal alternative 
to áutocracy in Russia before 1917. 208 pages $9.00 


The Venezuelan Armed Forces in Politics, 1935-1959. 
Winfield J. Burggraaff. Explores the powerful political role 
of the Venezuelan armed forces during a quarter century 
when the country underwent the full impact of rapid social 
change. Winner of the University of Missouri 1972 Curators' 
Publication Award. 256 pages $10.00 





Available from your bookseller or the 
University of Missouri Press 107 Swallow Hall, Columbia, Missouri 65201 













“...a work of major importance 
for the study of early American 
politics. It is obviously the most 
important analysis of the rela- 
tionship between society, poli- 
tics and ideology in colonial 
New York since Carl Becker." 
—Jack P. Greene, 
The Johns Hopkins University 


"It is not only the first notable 
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FACTIOUS 
PEOPLE 


POLITICS AND 
| SOCIETY IN 
COLONIAL 

À NEW YORK 
BY 
PATRICIA U. 
BONOMI 


revision of the subject since 
Carl Becker's more than a half 
century ago, but offers a new 
interpretation, both erudite and 
challenging, of the complex 
social, ethnic, geographic, and 
economic factors which entered 
into, if they did not control, the 
direction of New York's politics.” 

—Richard B. Morris, 
Columbia University $10.00 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


+ 


PRESS 


Address for orders: Gl) 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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“Giant among men was Churchill, 
and gigantic was his accomplish- 
ment. How much of the accom- 
plishment belongs particularly to 
him may always defy agreement, 
but the overwhelming testimony of 
ESL M those in the British government, 
gns roc CHURG™ civil service, and military who were 
WIN best placed to know is a testimony 
to a great servant of the state and 
of the British people.” 

So writes the author of this in- 
depth study that surveys Churchill’s 
war ministry in its entirety and 
measures the achievements and. fail- 
ures of the man. and the ministry. 
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The War Ministry of 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Maxwell P. Scboenfeld 


fills a special niche in Churchillian literature since it is the only book 
to examine the wartime service of Winston Churchill from the stand- 
point of administrative history. Schoenfeld takes Churchill and his 
staff through Britain's involvement in the period of independent 
military operations and the beginnings of that grand strategy that 
promised victory to the Allied Forces and shaped the course of 
World War IL. He discusses the making of the Grand Alliance and 
Churchill’s dealings with the leaders of France, Russia, and the 
United States as well as Churchill's ability to manage the military 
and political problems at Casablanca and to devise a strategy that 
would win the war. In recapturing the events of the war, the book 
deals not as much with the progress of combat, with battlefields and 
generals, as with the administrative decisions that were threshed out 
around conference tables among Churchill and his aides, the Chiefs 
of Staff, and the Allies. Its special contribution lies in the delinea- 
tion of Churchill-in both his political and military roles—as the 
impresario who conducted the Grand Alliance, shaped Allied de- 
cisions, and struggled to secure peace for mankind. 

1972, 283 pp., illus., 40260, $9.95 


At bookstores, or write 


Iowa State University Press 
Dept. 5, Ames, Iowa 50010 
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New from Yale University Press New Haven and London 


A Religious History of the American People 


by Sydney E. Ahlstrom 

Here, at last, is the first full-scale history of American religion in one volume. After ten years of 
wide-ranging research, Sydney Ahlstrom has produced a work that deals with not only the major 
Western religions but with secular movements, cultic phenomena, and Eastern religions as well. 
Starting with a thorough description of the European antecedents that shaped religious life in 
young America, Mr. Ahlstrom explores our religious history within the context of social, political, 
and intellectual development. In doing so he makes pertinent judgments and interpretations that 
avoid the parochialism of the conventional church history. The result is an absorbing work that is 
both broad and deep — a survey of America's communities of belief and commitment that is 
unparalleled in its comprehensiveness. $19.50 


Hitler, Horthy, and Hungary 


German-Hungarian Relations, 1941-1944 

by Mario D. Fenyo 

Mario D. Fenyo, a survivor of the events he relates and son of a distinguished literary and political 
figure in Hungary, describes the anomalous role played by the Hungarian government in dealing 
with Nazi Germany in the Second World War. He examines key issues involving Hungary's 
entrance into the war against the Soviet Union, its limited and wavering military contributions to the 
Nazi war effort and its ineffectual negotiations to extricate itself from formal hostilities. Also treated 
at length are the occupation of Hungary, the anti-Jewish campaigns, and Regent Horthy's 

abortive attempt in late 1944 to regain full control of governmental affairs. $10.00 


Massachussetts Bay 


The Crucial Decade, 1640-1650 


by Robert Emmet Wall, Jr. 

During the first ten years of the Massachusetts Bay Colony's existence a struggle persisted 
between the magistrates, who held effective rule of the colony, and the citizenry. By examining 
several major instances in which the magistrates came under attack, the author graphically shows 
how the established leaders preserved their authority in such a way that orthodox solutions to 
public problems became the colony's pattern for another generation. Nevertheless, the repressive 
measures they took to secure the colony against the contamination of unorthodoxy inevitably set 
in motion forces that would lead to reaction and eventually destroy Governor Winthrop's dream 

of a "city ona hill." $9.75 


The Rocky Mountain Bench 


The Territorial Supreme Courts of Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming, 1861-1890 
by John D. W. Guice 

Here is an important new perspective on the establishment of legal institutions in the territoríal 
West. Using the case study approach, the author shows that, despite local and national difficulties, 
the territorial justices accomplished a great deal. While not denying the presence of some 

“judicial derelicts’' on the Rocky Mountain bench, Mr. Guice effectively destroys the stereotyped 
image of all territorial justices as carpetbaggers. On the whole, they were civilizers and makers of 
law who contributed substantially to the territories and to the nation. $9.75 


Protesta nt Thoug ht in the Nineteenth Century 


Volume I, 1799-1870 

by Claude Welch 

Nearly all studies of nineteenth-century religious thought have been national histories. In this 
comprehensive work, Claude Welch provides, for the first time, a thematic account of the 
dominating theological concerns in three major geographical areas: Continental Europe 
(especially Germany), Great Britain, and the United States. The range of the discussion extends 
from conservative dogmatic theologians to influential literary religious thinkers such as Carlyle 
and Emerson, to such theological critics as Feurback and Kierkegaard. Each of the major thinkers 
is treated in considerable detail, and in each case the interpretation is based on a fresh reading 

of original sources. $12.50 
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FRANK FREIDEL 


commenting on the fourth edition said: , 


“I don't know how anyone in the history field can 
get along without this book, it is so comprehensive 
and authoritative over such a vast area." 





NOW REVISED 
AND UPDATED 


More than a million ] 


copies of the first 
four editions have 
been sold 


THE FIFTH EDITION 
COVERS WORLD 
EVENTS UP TO 
JANUARY 1, 1971 


1,616 pages * Index 
Maps * At your 
bookstore e $17.50 





Ma has happened in the years ^ ^ 

intervening since the last revision: Men have landed on the moon and undertaken 
new explorations of outer space. The six-day Arab /Israeli war has generated ex- 
plosive tensions far from resolved. The United States, engaged in a lengthy war in 
Southeast Asia, has suffered political divisions at home. Japan has re-emerged as 
a major industrial power. Many new states, formerly European colonies, have 
achieved independence. These and many other recent developments are now fully 
treated in the Fifth Edition of the Encyclopedia. 


“Authoritative and masterful . . . an invaluable reference work which chronologi- 
cally arranges the history of the world from ancient to modern times. The fifth 
edition is revised and enlarged with maps and genealogical tables. . . . The index 
itself runs 200 pages. The condensation and organization are little short of incred- 
ible.... Allin all, the book is an indispensable reference." —Boston Globe 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Yalta 


By DIANE SHAVER CLEMENS. "A 
brilliant reconsideration of the Yalta Con- 
ference, based on a thorough examination 
of the available sources, Soviet as well as 
Western.” — Library Journal 

GB 379 $2.95 


Harlem Renaissance 

By NATHAN IRVIN HUGGINS. “A 

long overdue account of one of the most 

exciting periods in our cultural past. It 

should be required reading." — The Nation 
GB384 $2.95 


Scottsboro 
A Tragedy of the American South 


By DAN T. CARTER. "Ranks among the 
finest books of the decade in the field of 
Negro history." — AUGUST MEIER, Satur- 
day Review GB 363 $3.95 


The Land Office Business 


The Settlement and Administration 
of American Public Lands, 1789-1837 


By MALCOLM J. ROHRBOUGH. "[He 
has] struck gold in mining the enormous 
correspondence of the General Land Of- 
fice to appraise the inner working of pub- 
lic land administration.”-—PAUL W. GATES, 
Cornell University GB 357 32.50 


Origins of the Fifth Amendment 


The Right Against Selt-Incrimination 


By LEONARD W, LEVY. Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for History, 1969. Makes 
the experience of centuries relevant to the 
legal process of today. GB340 $3.95 
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PAPERBACKS 


“Gentlemen of 

Property and Standing" 
Anti-Abolition Mobs in Jacksonian America 
By LEONARD L. RICHARDS. This 
study of the structure of prejudice in the 
antebellum North is “a work of major im- 


portance.” —Davip Brion Davis 
GB347 $1.95 


A Little Commonwealth 
Family Life in Plymouth Colony 


By JOHN DEMOS. "One of the finest 
pieces of local history that I have read in 
years." — J. H. PLUMB, Saturday Review 

GB344 $1.95 


Industrial Slavery 
in the Old South 


By RICHARD S. STAROBIN. Shows how 
the use of slave labor in southern indus- 
tries took on political meaning before the 
Civil War. "An important breakthrough." 
— EUGENE D. GENOVESE GB343 $2.50 


Free Soil, Free 


Labor, Free Men 


The Ideology of the Republican Party 
Before the Civil War 


By ERIC FONER. “Useful and fairmind- 

ed... ought to kill some of the hoary 
myths about the early Republicans." 

~Davip DONALD, N.Y. Times 

Book Review GB 342 $2.75 


Rebellion in Black Africa 


Edited and with an Introduction by ROB- 
ERT I. ROTBERG. Six essays explore 
representative protest movements during 
and after the era of colonialism. 

GB350 $2.95 
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At a recent meeting the Council of the Association voted to raise annual 
regular dues to $25 for full professors and nonacademic members as a 
step toward reducing the deficit for the current fiscal year. The Council 
agreed that the increase should be put into effect starting with renewal 
notices sent out after the end of January 1973. l 
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DONALD R. KELLEY, professor of history at the State 
University of New York at Binghamton, is the 
author of Foundations of Modern Historical Schol- 
arship (New York, 1970) and a biography, François 
Hotman, A Revolutionary's Ordeal, being pub- 
lished by Princeton University Press. Mr. Kelley 
was a student of the late Garrett Mattingly at Co- 
lumbia University and is currently visiting profes- 
sor at Harvard. 


STANDISH MEACHAM is the author of two books on 
Victorian Church history, Henry Thornton of Clap- 
ham (Cambridge, Mass, 1964) and Lord Bishop, 
The Life of Samuel Wilberforce (Cambridge, Mass., 
1970). A professor of history at the University of 
'Texas at Austin, Mr. Meacham is in England this 
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search for a forthcoming book on English working- 
class attitudes during the years 1870-1914. 
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Rule: The Failure of National Resistance, 1939-42 
(New York, 1971; Ansley Award), studied in Prague, 
Oxford, and at Columbia, where he received his 
doctorate under Fritz Stern. Besides resistance and 
collaboration in World War U, Mr. Mastny's main 
interest concerns the role of East Central Europe 
in the great-power conflicts. of the twentieth cen- 
tury. His forthcoming study about the interaction 
of Soviet diplomacy, military strategy, and guid- 
ance of the Communist parties in that part of 
Europe during 1941-45 attempts to add the Russian 
dimension to the current debate about the origins 
of the cold war. 


ROBERT M. SLUSSER is professor of history at Michigan 
State University, where he teaches modern Russian 
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1961 (Baltimore, 1972), an analysis of Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations and Soviet internal policy that is 
planned as part of a series of studies dealing with 
Soviet internal and foreign policy in the Khrush- 
chev-Kennedy era. 





Martyrs, Myths, and the Massacre: 
The Background of St. Bartholomew 





DONALD R. KELLEY 


How, FROM A DISTANCE of four hundred years, can we obtain a clear view of 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew? The refractory powers of time always pre- 
sent difficulties, but in this case our vision is further distorted by a screen of 
false and conflicting evidence and by an endless stream of partisan debate. 
Perhaps the answer is that we should discard altogether the idea of describ- 
ing some objective set of circumstances independent of ideological presup- 
positions and the passions aroused in witnesses and interpreters. Perhaps 
we should try rather to restore the event to its various contexts, conceptual 
as well as historical, and from a point of view that accommodates political 
and religious consciousness as well as social reality, that recognizes the 
mythical as well as the historical dimension. For it is upon some such sym- 
bolic level that the historical significance of events is to be found. 

Over the past four centuries the Massacre of St. Bartholomew has pre- 
sented many faces. It has been seen as a sensational explosion of violence 
fired by a half-century of mounting religious hatred; as a tragedy so shock- 
ing, according to one contemporary witness, that posterity would never 
believe it; as a turning point in a great world conflict; as a storm center of 
religious polemic and a seedbed of political theories; as a legend of gigan- 
tic proportions promoted by publicists and sanctioned by men of letters; as 
a puzzle and topic of debate for generations of historians; as an occasion for 
Catholic masses, Protestant lamentations, and historical conferences.! It was 
all these and more. It was also an archetypal occurrence that transcended its 


This paper is an offshoot of two projects, a biography, Frangois Hotman, A Revolutionary’s 
Ordeal, forthcoming from Princeton University Press, and a study in progress of sixteenth-century 
propaganda. A shorter version of this paper was read at a meeting of the Newberry Library 
Renaissance Conference in May 1972 devoted to “The Massacre of St. Bartholomew in His- 
torical Perspective," 

1The most important source material is the anonymous pamphlet literature, which is 
fairly exhaustively listed in the following publications: Robert Lindsay and John Neu, French 
Political Pamphlets, 1547-1648 (Madison, 1969); the Catalogue de l'histoire de France, 1 (Paris, 
1845), which is a listing by shelf mark of the Bibliothéque Nationale (BN), principally the 
range Lb.33 to Lb.35; the catalog of the Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal, unfortunately unpublished, 
in nine MS volumes, 8*H. 12868; and F.-A. Isambert, ed., Recueil général des anciennes lois 
frangaises, 12 (Paris, 1822-33), numbered consecutively. 
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1924 Donald R. Kelley 


historical context—transcended it not only in the direction of the future (by 
endless debates over premeditation, guilt, and consequences) but also in 
the direction of the past (by seeming to symbolize, summarize, and confirm 
long-standing fears and anticipations and indeed to repeat earlier misfor- 
tunes on a grander scale). It was, in other words, an almost generic human 
experience that came as no surprise in the event, that followed a familiar 
pattern in its course, and that would be relived in various ways afterwards. 

In order to suggest the basis and dimensions of this historical epiphe- 
nomenon, we must look beyond the conventional narrative and diplomatic 
sources that help to show (in Ranke's view) “what really happened." One 
of the most convenient as well as fashionable procedures is to choose some 
analyzable model. This seems to be all the more appropriate since the 
model in this instance does not have to be imported from any of the more 
structured social disciplines. On the contrary, it is suggested, indeed im- 
posed upon us, by the historical context of the sixteenth-century wars of 
religion. Here is a clear case of history repeating itself, or at least of men 
seeing it as a repetition. For the witnesses, participants, and interpreters of 
the events of late summer 1572 knew what the phenomenon was practically 
before it happened: it was not a "tumult" or a "disorder" or the suppres- 
sion of a "conspiracy" as various observers supposed; it was a massacre, by 
no means unexpected and not even the first in that generation. And they 
knew what part they might ultimately have to play: it was that highly 
stylized and stereotyped role called “martyrdom,” the most exalted and yet 
in some ways the simplest form of sainthood. The fundamental psychological 
model for this phenomenon, then (again with a nominal bow to intellectual 
fashion), was what can only be called the martyr complex.” 

The remaining problem is where to find reflections of this model, or in 
other words, how to gain access to this aspect of the Protestant conscience. 
The most obvious and direct source would seem to be that most human and 
down-to-earth variety of Protestant historiography, the martyrology. The 
tradition of latter-day martyrs was inherent in Protestant self-consciousness 
from the beginning—Luther’s stand at Worms in 1521, so reminiscent of 
Hus’s a century before, was potentially that of a martyr—but not for another 
generation did this tradition take a consciously literary form. The first fruits 
came within a few years and showed a pronounced family resemblance. 
Most significant were Jean Crespin's The History of the Martyrs and the first 
Latin version of John Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, both appearing in 1554, 
in Geneva and Strasbourg respectively. Ludwig Rabe’s Stories of God’s 


2A convenient bibliography on the question of martyrdom may be found in W. H. C. Frend, 
Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church (New York, 1967). In all the massive literature 
I find no useful studies from a psychohistorical or sociohistorical point of view. General Catholic 
treatments—of which the best is perhaps Henri Leclercq's in Fernand Cabrol and Henri 
Leclercq, eds, Dictionnaire d’Archeologie chrétienne et de liturgie (Paris, 1924-58), vol. 10, 
pt. 2--tend to be so rigidly legalistic and orthodox that Protestant experiences do not even 
come into the discussion. 
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Chosen Witnesses and Martyrs, published in Strasbourg in 1552, antedated 
these two but was limited to martyrs in antiquity until later, derivative 
editions. Also related were Heinrich Pantaleone's History of the Martyrs, 
Johann Sleidan's great history of the Reformation, published in Strasbourg 
in 1555 and soon translated into German, French, and English, and Mat- 
thias Flaccius Illyricus’s Catalog of the Witnesses of Truth, published in 
Basel in 1556.? 

Though independently conceived, these works were all products of the 
international Protestant community and had a collective, to some extent 
cooperative, character. The links between Geneva and Strasbourg, the two 
leading Calvinist centers, were particularly strong and were strengthened 
by the presence of the exiles from Marian England. Crespin was in close 
touch with Calvin's friend Sleidan, drew upon Sleidan's book, and in 1556 
published a French translation of it in Geneva. For later versions of his own 
History Crespin drew also upon Foxe's concomitantly growing Book of Mar- 
tyrs. Foxe himself had gone to Strasbourg in 1555 and then settled in Basel to 
continue his work, but he continued to receive materials from his friend 
Edmund Grindal, and no doubt indirectly from Sleidan. Foxe also made 
use of Flaccius Illyricus's Catalog, which was printed in 1556 by Foxe's own 
publisher, Johann Oporinus. In addition Foxe's work was continued by 
Pantaleone, who was also Sleidan's German translator. The relation of 
Rabe, a leading theologian in Strasbourg's Lutheran congregation, is not 
known, but in any case it seems clear that the first generation of martyrol- 
ogists constituted something approaching a literary circle, a kind of Prot- 
estant pleiade of the exile circuit, which drew upon a common fund of 
experience, a common ideological commitment, a common historical 
perspective, and a common reliance upon what Foxe called the "miracle" of 
printing.* 

In many respects the groundbreaking work was Crespin's, and for France, 
certainly, it provided the model. Crespin was himself an exile from the 
Netherlands and, along with his friend Francois Baudouin, had barely 
escaped from his native Artois with his skin. That was in 1545. After- 
wards Crespin settled in Geneva, set up his printing press, and launched 
into his life's work. The History of Martyrs was based on a wide range of 
printed and unprinted sources and on several other independent works, in- 
cluding those of Foxe, Antoine de la Roche Chandieu, and Frangois Hot- 
man, the first historian of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Crespin also 


3 Ludwig Rabe, Der heiligen aus erwohlten Gottes Zeugen Bekennen und Martyren (Stras- 
bourg, 1552), with a treatment of the modern period in the expanded edition (Strasbourg, 1571); 
jean Crespin, Le Livre des martyrs ([Geneva], 1554); John Foxe, Commentarii rerum in ecclesia 
gestarum (Strasbourg, 1554), dedicated to Christoph von Württemberg, Aug. 31, 1554; Heinrich 
Pantaleone, Martyrum historia (Basel, 1563); Johann Sleidan, De Statu religionis et reipublicae, 
Carolo Quinto, Caesare, Commentarii (Strasbourg, Sept. 1556); Matthias Flaccius Illyricus, 
Catalogus testium veritatis (Basel, 1556). 

# For some of these complex interrelations, see G. Moreau, “Contribution à l'histoire du livre 
des martyrs," Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire du protestantisme français, 103 (1957): 178-99. 
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drew on the Ecclesiastical History of the Reformed Churches of France, 
long attributed to Theodore Beza. The History of Martyrs appeared in 
successively augmented and altered editions between 1554 and 1570 (the 
last published by Crespin) and thereafter was continued by Simon Goulart, 
the prolific polemicist who issued the most comprehensive edition in 1619, 
when he had succeeded Beza as head of the Genevan church. This book is 
the centerpiece, as far as France is concerned, of the modern martyrological 
canon.5 

Perhaps the most fundamental theme of this whole genre was, in Cres- 
pin's words, "the conformity of the modern history of the martyrs with that 
of antiquity.” This parallel was perhaps what Lefèvre d'Etaples had in 
mind when he began to compile his Agonies of the Martyrs, as did Rabe, 
who referred explicitly to the “proto-martyrs” of antiquity. “The memory 
of the first persecutions,” as Chandieu put it, “is a school that teaches how 
to remain true to one's calling." Indeed the purpose of collecting these 
biographical accounts included all of the basic ingredients for the human- 
ist prescription for history. They offered “consolation,” as Crespin wrote 
in his first preface; they constituted a treasury of exempla for imitation and 
a kind of moral and anagogical "mirror" for Christians; and they were 
commemorative, preserving for posterity the “deeds and writings" of exem- 
plary men of faith.® 

Yet there is no doubt that these humanist commonplaces were trans- 
formed by their conscription into the service of militant Protestantism. 
The biographical form of martyrology resembled less the de viris illustribus 
of classical tradition than the vitae sanctorum of the medieval Church. In 
each biography Crespin wrote, it was his intention to describe the doctrine 
as well as the life of the martyr and above all his "happy ending"; and to 

5Besides the invaluable edition by Daniel Benoit of Crespin and Simon Goulart, Histoire 
des martyrs (Toulouse, 1885-89), see Arthur Piaget and Gabriel Berthoud, Notes sur le livre 
des martyrs de Jean Crespin (Neuchátel, 1930); C.-L. Frossard, Le Livre des martyrs de Jean 
Crespin (Paris, 1880); and more generally, Ferdinand Vander Haeghen et al., Bibliographie des 
martyrologies protestants néerlandais, 2 (La Haye, 1890); also the article on Crespin in Eugene 
Haag and Emile Haag, eds, La France Protestante (2d ed.; Paris, 1877-88); the notes to 
Calvin's correspondence in Calvin, Opera quae supersunt omnia, ed. J. W. Baum, Eduard 
Cunitz, et al. (Strasbourg, 1863-1900), vols. 38-39; and J.-F. Gilmont, “Une édition inconnue 
du martyrologie de Jean Crespin,” Bibliothéque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, go (1969): 
363-71. The latter article and that by Moreau, “Contribution à l'histoire du livre des martyrs" 
(p. 174), refer to the work of E. E. Halkin and his students, which is important though devoted 
mostly to the martyrs of Belgium and the Netherlands. On Rabe's book, see Robert Foncke, 
Duitse Vlugschriften van de Tijd over het Proces en de Terechtstellung van de Protestanten 
Frans en Nikolaas Thys te Mechelen (Antwerp, 1937), 60-65; and William Haller, Foxe's Book 
of Martyrs and the Elect Nation (London, 1963), 55-73. The other related works are Antoine 
de la Roche Chandieu, Histoire des persecutions et martyrs de l'eglise de Paris depuis l'an 
1557 (Lyons, 1563), BN, Res. Ln.25. g1; Histoire ecclésiastique des églises reformées au Royaume 
de France, ed. J. W. Baum and Eduard Cunitz (Paris, 1883); [Francois Hotman], De Furoribus 
Gallicis ("Edinburgh" [probably Basel], 1573); and [Hotman], Gasparis Colinii Castelonii, magni 
quondam Franciae amiralii vita (hereafter Vita Colinii) (n.p., 1575). 

$ Crespin, Histoire des martyrs, vol. 1, prefaces of 1570 and 1554, passim; [Lefevre d'Etaples], 
Agones martyrium mensi ianuarii. Libro primo (Paris, 1529) (no more published); Rabe, 


Heiligen aus erwohlten Gottes Zeugen Bekennen und Martyren (1571), vol. 2; Chandieu, 
Histoire des persecutions, xiii. 
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suit this purpose Crespin did not hesitate to stretch the already flexible 
standards of sixteenth-century editorship, improving in various ways upon 
the texts of even original documents. Chandieu took pride in declaring 
his “fidelity” to truth and especially to his sources, but his partisanship was 
still more flagrant. The purpose of his book was both to afford "profit" to 
his brothers and to demonstrate the justice of his "Cause" to the "poor 
ignorant ones" outside of it. The book was quite literally a call to arms. 
“We are not in this world to rest,” he declared, "but rather to fight.” 

'The most direct source of inspiration for these martyrologies was clearly 
the Protestant view of ecclesiastical history, as variously expressed by Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon, and Calvin. "From all authors and histories," declared 
Flaccius Illyricus, “it is evident that our church . . . is truly ancient and 
takes its origin from the time of Christ and the apostles."? In the subsequent 
life of this true church the persecutions of the faithful constituted a major 
source of continuity, which according to Crespin paralleled the progress 
of Grace on earth and indeed represented its carnal counterpart. “The 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the church" was the invariably quoted motto 
of Tertullian, and its life-giving force was continuous over the centuries. 
Moreover, like Christian tradition in general and in sharp contrast to the 
national orientation of pagan historiography, the history of martyrs was 
truly universal in scope and included, as Crespin remarked, "all conditions, 
ages, sexes, and nations."? It differed from medieval historiography, too, 
especially from the saints' lives with which it had undeniable resemblances, 
in that it was concerned not with the idolatrous relics but with the spiritual 
legacy of the faithful—with their "words and deeds." Like the view of 
ecclesiastical tradition held by Melanchthon and Flaccius Illyricus, the 
view of the Crespin-Goulart martyrology was not merely "human" but 
doctrinal or confessional. 

Between the first, archetypal age of Christian martyrs and the moderns 
came a time that seemed darker to Crespin than it did to many of the most 
critical of humanists (which may serve as a reminder, though surely not a 
revelation, that the myth of the "Dark Ages" was as much a creation of the 
Reformation as it was of the Renaissance). After the primitive church came 
the papal monarchy—"la monarchie papistique" is Crespin's phrase—and 
then, at a still lower level, a third age ridden with Scholasticism, canon law, 
relic worship, and other forms of idolatry.** Throughout this period there 
was a tradition of "pure religion," but it was tenuous and took the form 
only of scattered “witnesses to the truth"— "precursors" is the word modern 


7 Chandieu, Histoire des persecutions, xxviii. 

8 Flaccius IHlyricus, Catalogus testium veritatis, preface. 

9 Crespin, Histoire des martyrs, 1:1; Chandieu, Histoire des persecutions, Ixii. See also Hans 
Campenhausen, Die Idee der Martyrium in der alten Kirche (Göttingen, 1964), and the references 
there to Augustine, Luther, and Calvin. 

10 Crespin, Histoire des martyrs, 1: 41; see also Heinrich Bullinger, Origines errorum (Zurich, 
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historians prefer for this still no less mythical phenomenon. Finally came 
the revival of true doctrine begun by Luther, which brought with it, ac- 
cording to Crespin, a renaissance of martyrdom as well. 


So MUCH FOR MARTYROLOGY as a model. The original, martyrdom itself, is 
more difficult to define. A legal concept, a value judgment, a psychological 
condition, a social role, a weapon of propaganda—again it was all these, and 
more. The idea, if not the terminology, long antedated Christianity. As 
early as the fifth century, for example, Athenians killed in war were assured 
of deification; and this notion of dying in battle for a just cause has always 
been associated with that of martyrdom." But it was Christianity that 
adopted the Greek term martys to this general behavior pattern. Although 
the original signification was lost in the Latin West, Protestant martyrol- 
ogists quite consciously, in the spirit of Biblical humanism, restored it and 
identified the martyrly condition with one “testifying” to the faith.!? It was 
not the fact of death, in other words, but the inner attitude that admitted 
one to the pantheon of martyrs and so, though theologically this could not 
be explicit, to the certainty of salvation as well as earthly immortality. The 
vital importance of the act of testifying in early Protestantism is further 
highlighted by the counterconcept— "Nicodemitism" was the term coined 
by Calvin in 1543—referring to the concealment of one's faith, one of the 
most heinous of all sins. 

Martyrdom was a highly conventional as well as highly painful process: 
it was a form of mimesis—imitatio Christi with a vengeance. And to follow 
Christ, "captain of the martyrs," as Crespin put it, entailed a heavy weight 
of ritual, rhetoric, etiquette, and symbolism, as reflected in interrogations, 
confessions of faith, execution scenes, crowd reactions, and contemporary 
graphic representations. The stereotyped character. of the role is clearly 
evident in the martyrologies—not only in the "ten marks of the martyr," 
which Crespin established for purposes of identification and as the Prot- 
estant equivalent of canonization, but also in the unarticulated categories, 
including the status of the accused and the types of punishment, which 
modern scholars have extracted and applied in an almost quantitative fash- 
ion. These categories were confirmed, and in some cases created, by the 
more or less predictable reactions of established authority, which in France 


11 Ernst H. Kantorowicz, "Pro Patria, Mori in Medieval Political Thought,” AHR, 56 (1950- 
51): 472; included also in his Selected Studies (New York, 1965), 808. 

12 See H. A. M. Hoppenbrouwers, Recherches sur la terminologie du martyre de Tertullien 
à Lactance (Nijmegen, 1961); and Carlo Ginzburg, Il Nicodemitismo (Turin, 1970). 

18 Crespin, Histoire des martyrs, preface of 1570. A modern example is Piaget and Berthoud, 
Notes sur le livre des martyrs, drawing upon Vander Haeghen, Bibliographie des martyrologies. 
Such attempts deserve to be followed up by more statistically grounded studies, not only along 
the lines suggested by Geoffrey Nuttall, “The English Martyrs, 1535-1680," Journal of Ecclesi- 
astical History, 22 (1971): 191-97, but also, and indeed at the same time, along those of Lacey 
Baldwin Smith, "English Treason Trials and Confessions in the Sixteenth Century,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, 15 (1954): 471-98. 
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was determined to uproot all heresy. The result was to intensify the im- 
pression of Protestants that they were recapitulating the experiences of 
early Christians—confronting the same style of. interrogation, the same in- 
separable charges of blasphemy and sedition, and the same sorts of repres- 
sion and punishments. It may be added that they also anticipated the same 
kind of vengeance, that is, the decline and fall of the persecuting state; 
for such was the judgment often expressed by Protestants about the fate of 
France in the later sixteenth century. 

It is not going too far to suggest that the coherence of the modern tradi- 
tion of martyrs was created as much by external pressures as by the sharing 
of a common ideology and a common "'Cause."!5 Catholic attempts to dis- 
credit individual martyrs only provided further publicity. Stories about 
last-minute recantations were always being circulated, remarked Erasmus, 
rejecting one such rumor about Louis Berquin, the first notable French 
martyr (who indeed, against Erasmus' advice, had chosen to stand upon 
his conscience).!* Catholics were always as ready to attribute a "Virgin, in- 
tercede for me" to a man about to be killed as Protestants were to find a 
martyrly defiance; what counted most, however, was the fact of execution. 
The Catholic solution was to create a kind of countermythology about here- 
tics and, ultimately, an "antimartyrological" tradition to undo the work of 
Crespin and his fellow authors.” In ideological wars, it seems, demonology 
has often been the response to hagiography. 

This dialogue was also pursued on the official level. From the mid-1520s 
Protestants were plagued by a wide range of repressive legislation that con- 
stituted a kind of mirror image of their own propaganda and was an almost 
continuous effort to regulate their behavior on every level. The legislation 
was not always consistent (alternating between prescribing banishment and 
forbidding emigration, for example, and between controlling the printing 
press and abolishing it altogether), but its tone was unmistakable. Except 
for intermittent periods of crisis or compromise, it reflected an almost total- 
itarian, off-with-their-heads attitude toward heresy and disobedience that 
was hardly less intense than the fanaticism of the Huguenots themselves. 
The royal ordinances are filled with repetitive orders banning weapons, 
expelling vagabonds and such dangexous elements, forbidding Protestants 
the right to inheritance, officeholding, and burial, and prescribing death 
for the printing, selling, or even possession of heretical or seditious litera- 
ture and for the convening of "illicit assemblies." Again and again govern- 
ment policy was declared to be "the extirpation and extermination" of 

14 See, for example, Chandieu, Histoire des persecutions, Ixv. 

15“La CAUSE,” ie. of the Huguenots, became a central theme of debate between Protestants 
and Catholics immediately following St. Bartholomew; see especially Pierre Charpentier, Epistola 
ad Franciscum Portum (n.p. 1572) Franciscus Portus, Responsio (n.p. 1573); and Jean de 
Montluc, Oratio . . . (Paris, 1573). 

16 Erasmus, Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterdami, ed. P. S. Allen and H. M. Allen, 8 


(Oxford, 1934), no. 2188. 
17 Jacques Severt, L’Anti-Martyrologie . . . (Lyons, 1622). 
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heresy.!? The most spectacular expression of official disfavor, of course, was 
the unending series of executions staged as public exhibits at strategic spots, 
especially market places like the Place de Gréve and the Place Maubert in 
the university section of Paris.!* It was this campaign, more than anything 
else, that gave French Protestantism its persecution complex and Protestant 
propaganda its paranoid style. 

From the time that the winds of Lutheran doctrine first reached France, 
bracing to some, to others bringing an odor of heresy and sedition, the pro- 
duction of martyrs became a familiar feature of religious opposition. In 
many cases, of course, the pattern of early Christianity was consciously and 
pridefully followed. From the execution of the selfstyled hermit Jean 
Valliere on August 8, 1523, the honor roll of this special echelon of the elect 
grew and was carefully preserved by religious chroniclers and martyrol- 
ogists. From 1534—the notorious “year of the placards," when heretical 
posters were distributed in the streets of Paris and even affixed to the king's 
chamber door in the castle of Amboise—the official reaction became more 
intense, and within a few months the list of martyrs increased considerably. 
It was at this time, Crespin reported, that the practice of cutting off the 
tongues of heretics before execution was initiated, although this symbolic 
act was notably unsuccessful in silencing French Protestantism in gen- 
eral.?? 

It was the "miracle" of printing that gave Protestantism its voice, but 
this same miracle also produced one most unattractive offshoot—the insti- 
tution of preventive censorship. Book burning was by no means a Catholic 
monopoly, as Luther's sensational act of throwing the corpus of canon law 
into the fire demonstrates, but it was specifically Protestant literature that 
furnished most of the fuel at the beginning. Bearing witness in the em- 
barrassingly public form of print often entailed equally drastic retaliation 
by established authority; and condemning and destroying books may well 
be regarded as one of the preliminaries of martyrdom itself, since more 
than one printer and propagandist followed his books into the flames. So it 
was with Berquin, so it would be with Étienne Dolet (that unwilling “mar- 
tyr of the Renaissance” who did in fact recant),? and so it would have 
been with Calvin and Beza if they had returned to France. 

One crucial factor in the ideological polarization of society was the alien- 
ation of the younger generation. A year before the affair of the placards 
there was an indication of this alienation in an edict that sought to bring 
greater discipline into the university of Paris. Specifically the order banned 
"the impudent books of the heretics" and called for interrogation of 
younger students if such books were found in their possession. The edict 


18 Isambert, Recueil, vol. 12: no. 128 (June 10, 1525), no. 211 (Jan. 29. 1534),-no. 367 (July 23. 
1543), no. 382 (July 24, 1557). 

19 See John Viénot, Promenades à travers le Paris des martyrs, 1523-59 (Paris, 1913). 

20 Crespin, Histoire des martyrs, 1: 297. 

21 R. C. Christie, Etienne Dolet, The Martyr of the Renaissance: 1508-1546 (London, 1899). 
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also frowned upon long whiskers (prolixa barba) worn by masters, and it 
was later derided by Beza, a student in these years, as the "edict of the 
beards."?? In the course of the reaction to the placards (in which university 
persons were deeply implicated), Francis I issued a special warning to the 
university community about the danger of heresy. "I pray that you . .. be 
especially solicitous of the youth," he told the faculty in the spring of 1535, 
"and see that they are well instructed and indoctrinated [indoctriner] so 
that they do not fall into the evil and forbidden opinions.”23 

This incipient conflict of generations affected the family as well as edu- 
cation. One striking but not unusual example is that of Francois Hotman, 
who was converted to the "new opinions" at precisely the time that his 
father was taking his place on that special tribunal of the Parlement of 
Paris, the Chambre ardente, which took over the official campaign of sup- 
pression in 1547. The conflict was so intense that the next spring the younger 
Hotman made his decision—after a crisis very much like that of his friend 
Beza a few months later—to break ties with his home and go into exile; and 
he made quite clear the significance of the martyr complex in his choice. 
“My father ended his career by oppressing more than a thousand martyrs," 
he later told Melanchthon. “As long as I was with him he tried to keep me 
forcibly from impiety, but God kept me for His church, and here I intend 
to spend the rest of my life." He denounced the way of the Nicodemite and 
chose Calvin, quite literally, as his new "father." "He [Hotman] abandoned 
the hope of a fine inheritance," Calvin later told Heinrich Bullinger, "in 
order to fight for Christ."?* A contemporary scholar has suggested that the 
martyr is a kind of religious adventurer, and it was in some such spirit 
that Hotman, like many another young man in these years, committed this 
act of rebellion. 

In the spring of 1549 Hotman left Geneva (in the company of Beza, who 
had just decided not to go into the printing business with Crespin) to take 
a position in the Calvinist academy of Lausanne. Even here Hotman was 
not out of reach of the royal campaign of persecution. Less than four years 
later five students from Lausanne, on their way to join congregations in 
southern France, were imprisoned by the Catholic authorities of Lyons and 
became a cause more célébre than that of the placards. Despite Calvin's ef- 
forts and despite pleas from various Swiss cities these young men were 
condemned in 1553 and, one by one, were burned at the same stake. Crespin 


22 Beza to Maclou Popon, May 7, 1542, in Beza, Correspondance, ed. Fernand Aubert and 
Henri Meylan (Paris, 1960-), 1: 49. 

23 Francis I, quoted in C. E. Bulaeus, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis (Paris, 1673), 6: 252-53. 

24 Francois Hotman to Melanchthon, May 24, 1556, BN, MS, Collection Dupuy, vol. 797, 
fol. 212v. The record of the elder Hotman's activities has been published by Nathaniel Weiss, 
La Chambre ardente (Paris, 1889); the son's conversion and flight may be followed through 
his correspondence with Calvin, published in the Opera. See Calvin to Bullinger, Nov. 25, 1549, 
Opera, vol. 44, no. 1324. 

25 Michael Walzer, The Revolution of the Saints (London, 1965), 9. This study contains many 
interesting suggestions concerning the psychology of martyrdom. 
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publicized the fate of these latter-day “martyrs of Lyons” by printing their 
prison correspondence with Calvin in the first edition of his History, which 
appeared the following year (and which provided Sleidan with his ac- 
count).? Whether these letters were authentic or assembled in some way by 
Crespin himself, they provided most effective Protestant propaganda and 
took their place in the martyrological tradition. 


THE CREATION OF MARTYRS seriatim was alarming enough, especially when 
it was the result of institutional persecution, but far worse was the creation 
of martyrs en masse. According to a famous distinction of the Huguenot 
historian Agrippa d'Aubigne, massacre victims, though their names often 
went unrecorded, constituted a second type of martyr, and these were still 
more disturbing to the Protestant conscience.”” The first sensational episode 
was the notorious persecution of the Waldensians in Mérindole, which 
Crespin called "as memorable as anything within the memory of man" and 
in fact thought worthy of a separate volume.?? In 1545 a veritable campaign 
of extermination was waged in which twenty-two villages were destroyed and 
hundreds of persons killed; others were put to flight, and many went to 
Geneva, as was becoming increasingly common. This episode, together with 
the work of the Chambre ardente, haunted Protestants with the prospect of 
martyrdom or exile, which represented a kind of political martyrdom. Fur- 
ther incidents and the repressive legislation of the 1550s served to magnify 
such fears among the Huguenots, as they were beginning to be called, as well 
as to bring civil war closer. 

Such fears played a part, too, in that complex set of uprisings referred to 
as the Conspiracy of Amboise, which such Protestants as Hotman, Beza, and 
Crespin looked upon as in effect the opening phase of the wars of religion. 
The conspiracy, brewing already in the fall of 1559 after the death of King 
Henry II, aimed at breaking the power of the Guise family by gaining posses- 
sion of the young King Francis II. It was further stirred up by the famous 
trial of Anne du Bourg, who was executed at the end of that year.?? In his 
responses to interrogators and in his last words, widely publicized by Crespin 
and others, du Bourg provided a locus classicus not only for Huguenot po- 
litical propaganda but also for the tradition of martyrs. 

The conspiracy itself was a fiasco. Hotman, one of the conspirators as well 
as the historian of this attempt to overthrow the Guise "tyranny," described 
the terrible fate of the captured "rebels." Some of them were hanged from 
the parapets of the castle of Amboise and others decapitated, and Hotman 
quoted in particular the words of his old friend the Sieur de Villemongis: 


26 Crespin, Histoire des martyrs, 2: 595. 

27 Agrippa d'Aubigné, Histoire universelle (Paris, 1616-20), ed. Alphonse de Ruble (Paris, 
1886-1909), 1: 227. 

28 Crespin, Histoire des martyrs, 2: 381; and Crespin, Histoire memorable de la persecution 
et saccagement du peuple de Merindole et Cabrieres . . . ([Geneva], 1556); see also Isambert, 
Recueil, vol. 12, no. 316 (Nov. 8, 1540). 

29 Crespin, Histoire des martyrs, 2: 675. 
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Fig. r. Execution of conspirators at Amboise, 1560. Contemporary engraving. Photograph from 
Jean Héritier, Catherine de Medici, tr. Charlotte Haldane (New York, 1963), facing p. 208. 


"Having dipped his hands in the blood of his headless companions, he lifted 
them as high as possible to the heavens and cried, 'Here is the blood of your 
children, O Lord; for this you shall be avenged.’ ”* This scene, depicted in 
an often-reproduced contemporary engraving (see fig. 1), was another to 
treasure in that martyrological canon that Hotman and Crespin were in the 
process of compiling. 

The villain of this piece, of course, was the cardinal of Lorraine. He was 
denounced a few weeks later by Hotman as the “Tiger of France" in a 
pamphlet that was in effect the J'accuse of the religious wars. The cardinal, 
supported by his brother, the duke of Guise, was the true conspirator, Hot- 
man charged, the one responsible for spilling the blood of so many inno- 
cents. “If Caesar was killed trying to gain the sceptre justly,” he asked, “can 
we permit you to live, who pretend to it unjustly?" It must be added that 
Hotman himself was responsible for the creation of at least one more martyr, 
for during the summer the printer of his T'iger was seized by the police, who 
were apparently chasing a murderer at the time. The printer, a certain Mar- 
tin Lhommet, was executed a month later in the Place Maubert near the 


30 [Hotman], L'Histoire du tumulte d'Amboyse (Strasbourg, 1560), BN, Lb.32 .15; see also 
[Hotman], Vita Colinii, 33. 
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university. Only three copies of Hotman's book seem to have survived: one 
in Strasbourg, one in Switzerland, and the other in Paris, which was to be 
discovered in the nineteenth century, reprinted, and made the center of an 
extensive controversy over the “freedom of the press"?! 

The next two years were a time of indecision, wavering duplicity, and fu- 
tile attempts at compromise. Persecutions continued, especially against the 
Waldensians, and a recent historian has spoken with justice of "the impos- 
sible toleration of the Colloquy of Poissy" in the fall of 1561.3? Few hoped 
to prevent war; it was only a question of time, and the time came the follow- 
ing spring. The spark was provided by the tragic confrontation at Vassy be- 
tween a force led by the duke of Guise and a Huguenot congregation—the 
“Sarajevo of the religious wars," as it has been called.? As Guise and his 
men approached, perhaps looking for trouble, they heard singing from the 
Protestant church— "I am afflicted and ready to die” is one of the verses from 
the psalm—and were outraged at this violation. Whichever side cast the 
first stone, the result was seventy-four Huguenots dead or dying and a po- 
litical situation out of control. "If you will forgive a snap judgment," wrote 
one observer, “this is the beginning of a tragedy that we shall all be play- 
ing.’ No Protestant hesitated to regard the affair as a full-fledged massacre. 
So within a few weeks Hotman and other observers represented it, and so 
later it would be interpreted by Huguenot historians, again including 
Hotman as well as Crespin. 

The blood of these martyrs rapidly nourished the seeds of civil war. 
Barely a month later Huguenot forces gathered at Orleans and prepared 
for a major conflict. Hotman was among them and made the connection 
most explicitly. "In this event," he remarked of the affair of Vassy, "our 
leaders see the signal for a general massacre being prepared by our enemies 
in all parts of the kingdom." ** Underlying this view one may see not only a 
kind of conspiracy theory of history, which was to become increasingly com- 
mon, but also a doctrine of political expediency, which was to become a 
central feature of Huguenot propaganda and self-justification.?° In either 
case the Massacre of Vassy was transformed into a myth—not a "nonevent" 
but a kind of "hyper-event," which served at once as an excuse for resist- 


81 [Hotman], Epistre envoiee au tigre de la France (Strasbourg, 1560), ed. Charles Reade, Le 
Tigre de 1560 (Paris, 1875), and the offprints among Reade's papers located in Paris, Biblio- 
théque de la Société de l'Histoire du Protestantisme Francais, MS 816, vol. 4; see also Calendar 
of State Papers, Venetian, 8: 234. . 

32 Alain Dufour, "L'impossible tolérance au Colloque de Poissy," Musées de Geneve, n.s. 4 
(1963): 8-11. 

33H. O. Evennett, The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council of Trent (Cambridge, 1930), 21. 

34 Etienne Pasquier, Les Lettres (Paris, 1617), bk. 4, no. 15; other accounts of the massacre are 
in Crespin and Goulart, Histoire des martyrs, 2: 209; and Memoires de Condé (London, 1743-45): 
8: ALL. 

35 Hotman to Bonifacius Amerbach, Apr. 12, 1562, Universitätsbibliothek, Basel, MS G. II. 19, 
fol. 148r. 

36 See, eg., Advertisement sur la falseté de plusieurs mensonges semez par les rebelles (Paris, 
1562), in Lindsay and Neu, French Political Pamphlets, no. 258, which is a Catholic response to 
the Histoire comprenant en brief ce qui est advenu depuis le partement des sieurs de Guise ... 
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ance, as a means of shifting all guilt to the Guise party, and as a most satis- 
factory explanation for the coming of the wars of religion. 

There were other “massacres” over the next decade, of course, but Vassy 
remained the archetype; and for the rest of the century Huguenots operated 
upon the assumptions generated-—or rather confirmed—by this tragedy. The 
Massacre at Vassy fitted in perfectly with the belief, based upon countless 
statements of official policy, that the government was literally intent upon 
the “extermination” of those of the religion. The theme recurred again and 
again over the next decade. T'he most famous illustration is the meeting in 
1565 between Catherine de' Medici and the duke of Alba. Although their 
conversations were generally inconclusive, they immediately provoked sus- 
picions among Huguenots about a universal Catholic conspiracy, turning 
upon a Paris-Madrid axis linked in turn with the Council of Trent, whose 
canons and decrees had been published only the year before. This meeting 
between Catherine and the duke of Alba has always been associated with St. 
Bartholomew seven years later, but it should be understood that the legend 
surrounding it came earlier and was in fact part of the general fear of that 
Florentine woman, Catherine de' Medici. Hotman later published a letter 
by her, supposedly written in 1569 and intercepted; and although it is un- 
doubtedly spurious, it sounded quite convincing to her Protestant critics. 
“To restore the crown of France," she is supposed to have written, “there is 
no better way than to kill all the Huguenots.''? 

It was at this same time, that is, during the third war, that Admiral 
Gaspard de Coligny emerged as the leader of the Huguenots and as a figure 
of international influence. Protestants began looking to him as their savior, 
and indeed a number of cities and congregations placed themselves under 
his protection. In September he was officially condemned by the Parlement 
and deprived of his offices. According to this arrét, which was printed in 
eight languages and widely distributed, Coligny was “giltie of traison, dis- 
tourber and breaker of peace, ennemy of repos, and tranquillitie of the 
commonwealth: the Captain, author, and ringleder of the rebellion, con- 
spiracie, and faction that hath bin made against the King and his State." It 
is very interesting to note that when Coligny perished in the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew three years later, this same charge was resurrected and in fact 
the arrêt itself republished.38 


(Orleans, 1562), BN, Lb.33 48; see also Bref discours et veritable des principales coniurations de 
ceux de la maison de Guyse . . . (Paris, 1565), in Lindsay and Neu, French Political Pamphlets, 
no. 407, one of the many pamphlets carrying on the attack inaugurated by Hotman's Tigre. 

37 Quoted in [Hotman], Vita Colinii, 57. On "le desseing de Bayonne" see, eg, the Huguenot 
pamphlets collected as Les Requests, Protestations, remonstrances et adverlissements, faits par 


Monseigneur le Prince de Condé . . . (Orleans, 1567), BN, Lb.33 206; and Discours au vray des 
conseils et moyens qu'on a tenus pour exterminer la pure doctrine . . . (Heidelberg, 1568), BN, 
Lb.33 .195. 


38 Arrest de la Court de Parlement contre Gaspart de Colligny, qui fut admiral de France, mis 
en huict langues, a sçavoir, François, Latin, Italien, Espagnol, Allemant, Flament, Anglois et 
Escogois (Paris, 1569), republished (Paris, 1574), in Lindsay and Neu, French Political Pamphlets, 


nos. 652, 653, 754. 
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In these same years there was a growing tendency among Protestants to 
attach these fears and threats to malicious foreign, especially Italian, influ- 
ence. Among other suspected imports during the early stages of the religious 
wars came “Papemania” and the practice of assassination—murder “Italian 
style,” as Hotman's friend Henri Estienne called it—which was another 
source of martyrs.® Nor was the overall apprehension in any way allayed by 
specific pacification agreements, which on the contrary were suspected of 
being duplicitous arrangements made to trick Huguenots into letting down 
their guard. This was especially the case with the “limping and uneasy 
peace” of Saint-Germain of 1570, which Huguenots would later condemn as 
an evil trick and, according to one of Hotman's imaginative friends, as the 
diseased offspring of Catherine and her alleged consort, that devil of a 
cardinal (of Lorraine), who was accumulating his own share of “legends.”** 

AU of these proliferating and intertwining anti-Catholic legends tended, 
as legends will do, to group themselves together around a more visible and 
concrete symbol that could serve as the center of a grander construct. The 
symbol that finally emerged to take this sovereign position was the figure, or 
at least the public image, of Catherine's countryman Machiavelli, who came 
to represent a kind of devilish counterpart to the Protestant martyr ideal. 
Machiavelli could not assume this posthumous role, however, until there 
was a crime worthy of his evil genius; and such a "crime" was indeed pro- 
vided on August 24, 1572. Taken together, this massacre, the Protestant 
conspiracy theory, and the patterns of martyrdom created a mythology of 
monumental proportions. 


Ir 15 IN SUCH a conceptual and emotional context, it seems to me, that the 
events surrounding and succeeding St. Bartholomew's Day 1572 must be 
understood; and so must the leading actors in the drama. The Huguenot 
chief Coligny was the very prototype of the Protestant saint, as represented 
in the official, and indeed hagiographical, account written by Hotman.* 
Coligny's days, even his meals, were filled with prayers, sermons, and psalm 
singing, and he was most solicitous about spreading the word through edu- 
cation and missionary work as well as by personal example. Yet he never 
ceased being a fighter, and in the name of these very ideals he had been 
playing a most dangerous political game, purportedly at the expense of that 


39 Henri Estienne, Apologie tour Hérodote, ed. Paul Ristelhuber (Paris, 1879), 1: 383; and 
La Papemanie de France (n.p. 1567), Arsenal, 8°H, 12774, vol. 1; see also Rabelais, Pantagruel, 
bk. 4, ch. 48. 

40 Anonymous poem, "La Paix Valois" in Le Reveille-matin des Frangois ("Edinburgh" 
[Basel?], 1574); see also Legende de Charles Cardinal de Lorraine, vol. 6 of Memoires de Conde. 
In general, see my “Murd’rous Machiavel in France,” Political Science Quarterly, 85 (1970): 545- 
59; and Salvo Mastellone, Venalità e Machiavellismo in Francia (1572-1610) (Florence, 1972). 

41 [Hotman], Vita Colinii, 130; see also Crespin and Goulart, Histoire des martyrs, 3: 663. 
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Tridentine "conspiracy," which by now had taken on the appearance of a 
Madrid-Rome axis. Indeed he was doing a bit of conspiring himself, though 
apparently not without royal permission, and had committed himself to 
supporting William of Orange's projected invasion of the Netherlands. But . 
in July Coligny's credit had fallen off sharply when a force of Huguenot 
troops, sent to Mons to relieve William's lieutenant Louis of Nassau, was 
ambushed and slaughtered by the Spanish. 

Meanwhile in Paris tensions were mounting. The scheduled wedding of 
Henry of Navarre and Catherine's daughter Marguerite, a kind of nuptial 
prefiguring of the conciliatory policy later adopted by the Politiques, was a 
hopeful sign; but it had to be postponed because of the death of Henry's 
mother, Jeanne d'Albret, in June. Stories immediately began to circulate, 
and to be believed by Huguenots such as Hotman, that she had been poi- 
soned by the enemy. In such a heated atmosphere the wedding was set for 
August 18. Alarming rumors continued to fly, and in July Charles IX issued 
another in a long line of ordinances banning weapons and expelling vaga- 
bonds and mauvais gargons within twenty-four hours. Just before the wed- 
ding, it seems, Jean de Montluc, a moderate Catholic friend of the Hugue- 
nots and a diplomatic agent for Catherine, warned one of Coligny's men to 
get out of the city. This Coligny himself could not do, and he took up resi- 
dence in a house belonging, ominously enough, to the family of Anne du 
Bourg. "I would rather be with you than at court," he wrote to his young 
and pregnant wife a few hours after the ceremony, "but I must set public 
advantage above private pleasure." 4? 

The first act of the tragedy came on Friday of the same week. On that 
morning of August 22, as he was returning from court, Coligny was shot 
and seriously wounded by a certain Maurevert, called the "king's killer" 
because of a more successful attempt made against one of Coligny's lieu- 
tenants a few years before. The next two days Coligny spent in his quarters, 
attended by friends and his physician, Ambrose Paré, and visited by em- 
barrassed members of the royal family. Coligny spoke at length and in 
saintly tones, providing political advice for the king, a confession of faith 
for his followers, and forgiveness for his would-be assassin, if not for the duke 
of Guise, whom he held responsible. Already, according to Hotman's 
secondhand account, Coligny was beginning to sound like a martyr. A 
royal guard was given to him but was placed under the command of an old 
enemy. The ban on arms was still in effect, but it did not apply to the king's 
men, who were rattling their weapons ostentatiously in the streets. So, as 


42 Quoted in [Hotman], Vita Colinii, 105, but differing significantly from the extant original 
(which has been published in the Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire du protestantisme Frangais, 
1 [1852]: 869) by adding a statement to the effect that the admiral would take care not to offend 
his enemies (presumably to offset the charges of hostility and militancy); see also Ordonnance 
du Roy portant injonction a tous ses subjects de vivre en amitie les uns avec les autres (Paris, 
1572), Arsenal, 8°H. 12778, vol. 3. 
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Huguenots looked back on the situation, the trap had been set; indeed the 
events of that weekend all seemed to fall into one terrible pattern. 

The second and successful attempt on the admiral early in the morning 
of August 24 set off the mythopoeic process. “1 am ready for death,” the 
admiral had said before the assassin struck, and soon the “Matins of Paris” 
began. “Away with him, cut of his head and handes,/ And send them as a 
present to the Pope,” the duke of Guise has been represented as saying. The 
words are Christopher Marlowe's,* but the deed itself has been documented 
and has taken its place alongside of many other atrocity stories; babies 
dropped from windows, bodies stripped and thrown into the Seine, some to 
be seen for days afterwards, a few as far as Rouen, according to a Huguenot 
song. As usual Paris set the fashion for the provinces, and the attacks sig- 
naled by Coligny's murder, carried out by laborers as well as by gentlemen, 
spread to a dozen or so towns throughout France. Many Protestants fled 
into the countryside. “I am sure that the wild beasts are kinder than those 
in human form,” Hotman remarked to a friend. Later he reported that 
“Huguenot-hunting”-—la chasse des huguenots—was becoming a popular 
sport.‘ 

In the international Protestant community the reactions included shock 
and outrage but little real surprise. The inhabitants of La Rochelle had 
been warning Coligny of some such plot for two months, Hotman had 
heard, and throughout France men had been saying that Coligny was de- 
ceived at court. “What an atrocity!" was Beza’s reaction to the admiral’s 
death. "How many times have I predicted this! How many times did I warn 
him about it!”* Streams of refugees carried the news in greater detail, but 
there seems to be little doubt about the underlying cause of the massacres. 
The plot was "undoubtedly general and the work of the Council of Trent," 
declared the Council of Geneva, which indeed feared that it would extend 
into their own territory.* During the fall one French agent confessed under 
torture that the invasion would be launched from Savoy, and though the at- 
tack did not materialize, the fear continued for the rest of the century. Hot- 
man, then exiled in Geneva, shared and broadcast this apprehension about 
what he called "the Tridentine web and popish alliance called the Holy 
League.''48 


43 Christopher Marlowe, The Massacre at Paris, based on Hotman's well-known De Furoribus 
Gallicis; see also Paul Kocher, “Francois Hotman and Marlowe's The Massacre at Paris,” PMLA, 
56 (1941): 849-68. 

44 Hotman to Rodolphe Gualter, Nov. 5, 1573, Zentralbibliothek, Zurich, MS F. 39, fol. 214v; 
the same phrase is used by Nicolas Pithou, Histoire ecclesiastique de l'eglise pretendue reformee 
de la ville de Troyes, published by Charles Recordon as Le Protestantisme en Champagne (Paris, 
1863), 144. 

45 to William of Hesse, Oct. 6, 1572, published in Ludwig Ehinger, Franz Hotmann, 
Beiträge zur vaterländischen Geschichte, vol. 14 (Basel, 1896), no. 24. 

46 Beza to Thomas Tilius, Sept. 10, 1572, published in Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire du 
protestantisme français, 6 (1858): 16. 

+7 Registres du Conseil, Sept. 4, 1572, Archives d'état. Geneva, vol. 67, fol. 201r. 

18 Hotman to Bullinger, Oct. 25, 1572, Zentralbibliothek, Zurich, MS S. 127, fol. gsr. 
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One conspicuous sign of the meta-historical impact of the massacre was 
the extremism of the reactions to it from all quarters. The Huguenots, of 
course, screamed bloody murder. The leaders were all "assassins," Hotman 
proclaimed, “the likes of whom no age has tolerated.”*% And this specifically 
included the king, by whose “express command” the deed was admittedly 
done. On the other side Catholics, arguing that the attacks were designed to 
crush a Huguenot “conspiracy” arising from the "Theodor-Bezian infec- 
tion," concluded that it was simply retribution. “There is no gallows, cross, 
or torture severe enough to punish the crime of a traitor or rebel," one 
royalist wrote? Others celebrated the event as providential. So Francois 
de Belleforest, later one of Hotman's chief critics, declared it to be no less 
than a miracle; and he found this judgment to be confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the great nova (the first in modern history) of November 1572. “I 
know the heretics will laugh and tax me with superstition," he added.5! In 
fact the “heretics” were not laughing and had an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon hardly less “superstitious”: to them it was the Star of Bethlehem 
returned, and it signified the salvation to come. 

Quantitative estimates were likewise inflated. The massacre was so enor- 
mous, said one commentator, "that I doubt if posterity will ever believe 
it.”52 And in fact posterity has not believed the figures given by contempo- 
rary critics. At first Beza himself cried that over 300,000 of his brothers had 
been killed.5? Later estimates were commonly placed at 100,000 deaths and 
revised downwards to 50,000. A decade later a certain “N. Froumenteau” 
published what purported to be a statistical survey of the costs, social as 
well as economic, of the religious wars, and his figures offer evidence of the 
depth of contemporary feeling if not of exact totals. By that date, 1583, 
Froumenteau estimated that about 765,000 persons had perished in the 
wars; 76,010 were civilian casualties, and of these 36,000 could be classified 
as “massacred”; 4,500 bodies had passed Paris on the Seine, while 6,000 had 
been carried by the Loire. In addition he estimated that 12,000 women and 
girls had been raped, and he went on to remark that, since this sort of thing 
so often went unreported, the total was probably twice as great. If the war 
continued, he remarked, the total would indeed be 100,000 instead of only 
36,000.54 

49 Hotman to Abraham Sulzer, Oct. 3, 1572, ibid., fol. 47r. See also Declaration du roy de la 
cause et occasion de la mort de l’admiral (Paris, 1572), in Lindsay and Neu, French Political 
Pamphlets, no. 729. 

50 Artus Desire, La Singerie des Huguenots . . . (Paris, 1574), 22; and Discours de la mort et 
execution de Gabriel comte de Montgomery (Paris, 1574), fol. 2v, in Lindsay and Neu, French 
Political Pamphlets, no. 790. 

51 François de Belleforest, Discours sur lheur des presages advenus de nostre temps signifi- 
cantz la felicité de regne de nostre Roy Charles (Paris, Nov. 18, 1572), fol. xor. 

52 Resolution claire et facile sur la question . . . de la prise d'armes par les inférieurs (Reims, 
1577), 97, in BN, Lb.84 .103. 

53 Beza to Bullinger, Sept. 1, 1572, Zentralbibliothek, Zurich, A. 44, p. 679, cited by P. F. 
Geisendorf, Théodore de Béze (Geneva, 1949), 306. 


54 The book in question is the fascinating Secret des finances de France (n.p., 1581), dedicated 
to Henry III, by N. Froumenteau (no doubt a pseudonym), a friend of Hotman and author also 
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Whoever he was, Froumenteau was a Huguenot and had nothing but con- 
tempt for the “Machiavellistes” who had so ravaged France. Yet, though 
his statistics are inflated by partisanship, it should be added that he did 
make some effort to indicate his sources (preuves) and often omitted pro- 
vincial figures for lack of evidence, so that his conclusions are relatively far 
closer to reality than those of most chroniclers. While it would be an error 
to take his figures at face value (as certain nineteenth-century scholars have 
done), it would be equally mistaken to deny this pioneering work a sig- 
nificant place in the history of statistics, which like other social sciences 
emerged at least in part from (and has never quite disassociated itself from) 
ideological conflict. In any case a great effort went into the making of the 
book, and it testifies again to the enormous intellectual impact of the wars 
of religion and of St. Bartholomew in particular. 

In the field of political thought, of course, the impact of St. Bartholomew 
was even more spectacular. The massacre immediately took its place as the 
pivotal event in the martyrological tradition and became a central force in 
the flood of propaganda that poured from Protestant presses at a greater than 
average rate in succeeding years. It was at this point that the enlarged com- 
munity of martyrs began to take on a more special political significance be- 
cause of its association with the opposition party led by Henry of Navarre, 
who succeeded Coligny as the leader of the Huguenots. The point was 
made best by Beza in his Right of Magistrates, a tract so radical that he was 
refused permission to publish it in Geneva. “And this 1 conclude,” he 
wrote, “that we must honor as martyrs not only those who have conquered 
without resistance, and by patience only, against tyrants who have per- 
secuted the truth, but those also who, authorized by law and by competent 
authorities, devoted their strength to the defense of the true religion.'5e 
Here is expressed the complete politicization not only of the Calvinist cause 


of the anonymous Miroir des François . . . (Paris, 1581), Le Cabinet du roy . . . (Paris, 1581), 
and, if only in part, of the Reveille-matin, which is one work that estimates the massacred of 
St. Bartholomew as 100,000 (p. 78). The first book includes a dialogue between "Provence" and 
"Le Politique" (who figures also in the Reveille-matin and the Miroir des Frangois) and a listing, 
province by province, of the taxes, charges, and expenditures, especially military, over the pre- 
vious thirty-one yeaxs. The second book discusses the social costs, again province by province 
(pp. 378-79). The categories of the dead are ecclesiastics, nobles (Catholics and Huguenots dis- 
tinguished), soldiers (again Catholics and Huguenots) those executed (many for lese majesty), 
Huguenots “massacred,” foreigners, houses destroyed, villages burned and razed, and filles violees. 
Froumenteau's Preuves (pp. 401-09) include records of the Chambre des Comptes and controlles 
de la gendarmerie as well as "chronicles and Bonn but he adds that no “proof” is needed to 
describe the horror of the massacres. 

55 Froumenteau, Le Secret des finances, 418. The work has not received its due in the history 
either of economic thought or of statistics; the judgment of Fernand Faure, “France,” in John 
Koren, ed., The History of Statistics (New York, 1918), 236-37, contradicting such credulous nine- 
teenth-century opinions as that of Henri Baudrillart, is probably excessively severe and certainly 
unhistorical. 

56 Beza, Du Droit des magistrats (Geneva, 1574), critical edition by R. M. Kingdon (Geneva, 
1970), 67, and translated in Julian Franklin, ed., Constitutionalism and Resistance in the Six- 
teenth Century (New York, 1969), 135. 
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but also of the tradition of martyrs—an unmistakable shift from passive to 
active resistance. 

Another conspicious by-product of St. Bartholomew was the mythology, 
or demonology, associated with Machiavelli, whose ideas of political be- 
havior were widely regarded as the cause both of the massacre itself and of 
the political and social degeneration of France in general over the previous 
ten years and more. Much of this material, especially the Reveille-Matin 
and Hotman’s French Fury, consisted of highly colored accounts of the 
event itself or of extravagant elegies of the “hero-martyr” Coligny,” but 
there was also a growing quantity of polemic and theorizing about the prob- 
lem of war guilt (which has always played so fundamental a role in his- 
torical thinking) and about ideas of political resistance, constitutional gov- 
ernment, sovereignty, and the structure of society in general. Not only the 
work of the Monarchomachs but also Jean Bodin's Republic, which may be 
taken as a response to the work of the Monarchomachs, grappled quite di- 
rectly with the problems that the Massacre of St. Bartholomew defined in a 
way that made them impossible any longer to ignore.’® 

In more concretely historical terms the effect of the massacre was trau- 
matic. Anticipated for a decade, after its coming it haunted an entire gene- 
ration of Protestants, who suspected that it might be revived at any time and 
who were prepared, ideologically if not emotionally, to take their place 
among the future martyrs. Hotman, for example, having been sent into 
permanent exile, lived out his remaining eighteen years in almost perpetual 
fear that the fate he had just barely missed in 1572, and that had claimed so 
many of his friends, including Petrus Ramus, would overtake him. The tone 
of his correspondence is consistently that of a victim and even martyr. At one 
point he was convinced that the pope had hired a man to assassinate him, 
and in his last years he became obsessed with the idea of dying in battle for 
his Cause—one of the established "marks of martyrdom." Only the thought 


57 See, for example, Epicedia illustri heroi Caspari Colignio . . . Beato Christi martyri, variis 
linguis a doctis piisq. poetis decantata (n.p., 1572), in Lindsay and Neu, French Political Pam- 
phlets, no. 725, of which Beza's own presentation copy is in the possession of Yale University 
Library. Professor Samuel Kinser of Northern Illinois University points out a most interesting 
example of the hero-martyr dichotomy in d'Aubigné's account of Coligny's death. Following the 
account of Jacques-Auguste de Thou, Historiarum sui temporis opera (Frankfurt, 1614-21), 1: 
993, and of [Hotman], Vita Colinii and, with some modifications [Hotman], De Furoribus Gal- 
licis, d'Aubigné first represented the admiral, on the point of death, as adopting a hero's stance 
and lamenting the fact that he was about to be killed at the hands not of a "cavalier" but only 
of a common servant. But a few years later, in the second edition (1626), d'Aubigné changed the 
picture so that Coligny appeared as a passive victim, "on his knees beside his bed" and making 
only the martyrly comment, "My friends, save yourselves." See Histoire universelle, 3: 313. 

58 For discussions of this large subject, see Ralph Giesey, “The Monarchomach Triumvirs: 
Hotman, Beza and Mornay," Bibliotheque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, 32 (1970): 41-56; and 
J. H. M. Salmon, “Bodin and the Monarchomachs," in a forthcoming volume based upon the 
international conference on Jean Bodin held in Munich in 1970. It has recently been argued 
that the monarchomach author of the Vindiciae contra tyrannos (n.p. 1578) was not Philippe 
du Plessis Mornay but rather Johan Junius de Jonge: see Derek Visser, "Junius: The Author of 
the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos?" Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 84 (1971): 510-25. 
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of his children, he said, restrained him. In many ways his attitude was 
typical of the French exile community of his generation, whose politics, 
perspective, and very lives had been shaped by the massacre. 

Situated as it was at the center of such swirling emotions, revolutionary 
implications, festering resentments, and indeterminate intellectual reper- 
cussions, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew became a legend almost before it 
happened, and it grew with the telling and with the passage of time. As it 
furnished a target and motive for endless polemic, so it furnished a target 
and motive for scholarly debate—a classic "problem" for historians, though 
ultimately insoluble, at least in the guild-oriented, legend-prone, history- 
transcending terms of sixteenth-century propaganda, from which we have 
hardly yet escaped.* “The blood of martyrs is the seed of the church”: it has 
also been fuel for the labors of generations of historians, and by now more 
ink than blood has flowed as a result of the events of that weekend in Paris 
four hundred years ago. Catholic masses have ceased, Protestant lamenta- 
tions have been muted, but the historical discussion continues: such is one 
of the forms, it seems, that myths take in our time. 


59 Hotman to Simon Grynaeus, Nov. 27, 1586, in B. F. Hummel, ed., Celebrium virorum ... 
epistolae ineditae (Nuremberg, 1777), 81; and Hotman to Daniel Tossanus, Feb. 26, 1588, in 
Hotomanorum epistolae (Amsterdam, 1700), no. 162, citing Aeneid, bk. 2, line 353. 

90 Herbert Butterfield, "Lord Acton and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew," in his Man on 
His Past (Cambridge, 1955), 171-201, is a useful survey. 


“The Sense of an Impending Clash”: 
English Working-Class Unrest before the First World War 


STANDISH MEACHAM 


HisTORIANS WHO SET out to understand early twentieth-century England 
must sooner or later come to terms with George Dangerfield’s Strange 
Death of Liberal England. An elaborately extended metaphor, the book 
describes a "liberal" England that is part Gladstone and part Rupert 
Brooke, apparently ageless, yet doomed because unable to practice any 
longer the deceiving homilies it has preached for over half a century: in- 
dividualism and economic servitude; self-help and deference; democracy 
and class-consciousness. Its death signals the birth of a new and very dif- 
ferent England, one of strikes, suffragettes, and turmoil over Ireland, a 
nation as inclined to balk at compromise as was its predecessor to indulge 
in it. : 

Dangerfield appears ready to welcome this new, post-liberal England, 
insisting as he does that the conflicts of 1911-14, far from signs of decadence, 
were evidence of rebirth. Yet his dazzling impressionism is not wholly con- 
vincing. To describe Georgian England as casting off the traditions and 
institutions of the past implies a break with the Victorian age that had by 
no means come by 1914. It fails to account for the traumas of the ensuing 
fifty years, heralded by Strachey’s Eminent Victorians and marked out by 
Versailles and Suez, in which the English have had to face down a far from 
moribund nineteenth century. 

A second implication appears more plausible. At the root of Danger- 
field’s thesis lies his belief that Georgian unrest was all of a piece. Suffra- 
gettes, Orangemen, and syndicalists are joined together in one pattern 
to describe his "new" England. Most historians have agreed. They speak 
of a "mood" that, according to their predilections, may or may not signal 
the end of Victorian liberalism, but that almost invariably combines la- 
bor unrest, feminist militancy, and lrish insurrection into one general 
prewar cataclysm. Henry Pelling has now challenged that notion. In a 
chapter in his recent Popular Politics and Society in Late Victorian 


1 George Dangerfield, The Strange Death of Liberal England (New York, 1961; 1st ed., 1985). 
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Britain? he chides historians generally and Dangerfield particularly for 
a readiness to see a connection where none exists. Pelling is a no-nonsense 
historian. For him one hard fact is worth a dozen impressionistic hy- 
potheses. He takes actions more seriously than words. His judgments are 
commensurately careful and refined. He refuses to see labor unrest as 
part of a general protest against nineteenth-century liberalism or parlia- 
mentarianism, concluding simply that it “was only coincidental with the 
acute phases of the Irish and women's suffrage questions. It had its own 
independent and sufficient causes": primarily a low unemployment rate, 
which encouraged union growth, and the introduction of national in- 
surance, which thxeatened union organization. "In any case, it owed little 
to feelings of disappointment with parliamentary institutions or existing 
political parties.” 

Correct or not, Pelling's cold douche should compel scholars to re- 
think their conclusions about this complicated period. Their compulsion 
to do so will be fortified by their conviction that a historian's particular 
task is the tracing and untangling of connections. No era of English his- 
tory presents a more bizarre and challenging puzzle than this one. If Dan- 
gerfield has imposed an over-elaborate design upon the facts, he has 
given us facts too compelling to put aside. “These accounts of English men 
and women up in arms, dismayed and occasionally furious without know- 
ing quite why, strike us with an immediacy—I deliberately avoid “rel- 
evancy"—born of our own more recent experiences, making us all the 
more anxious to understand the fiercely articulated aspirations and frus- 
trations of another period in time. 


To po so we shall begin, as Pelling does, with the labor unrest and, again 
as he does, with some facts. His statistics show that union membership 
during the years 1911-14 expanded markedly, with 1911 and 1913 ex- 
periencing the greatest percentage of growth (22 per cent and 21 per 
cent respectively). Total membership in all unions rose by over 60 per 
cent from 1910 to 1914; membership in the so-called "new unions"— 
dockers, seamen, and general laborers—increased by over 300 per cent. 
The spread of strike activity in the 1911-14 period was just as marked. 
From an average of 480 strikes per year for the years 1907 to 1910, the 
figures leap upward: 872 in 1911, 834 in 1912, 1459 in 1913, and 972 in 
1914 (a figure that would have been much higher had not England gone 
to war in August). Figures for the total number of working days lost are 
more erratic, though they are generally higher from 1911 to 1914 than 
from 1907 to 1910.5 

2 Henry Pelling, “The Labour Unrest, 1911-1914," in his Popular Politics and Society in Late 
Victorian Britain (London, 1968), 147-64. 

8 Ibid., 164. 


4 These and subsequent figures from the table in ibid., 149. 
5 Figures in thousands: 2,150 (1907); 10,790 (1908); 2,690 (1909); 9,870 (1910); 18,169 (1911); 
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These are clearly years of intense labor activity and unrest. By linking 
them to earlier periods of trade-union growth Pelling hopes to temper 
the impulse to treat the events of 1911—14 as unique. Although he credits 
syndicalism with an appeal among younger trade unionists and with some 
measured success within the railway unions, he will have nothing to do 
with the notion—suggested by Elie Halévy and subsequently elaborated by 
Dangerfield—that the age was one of syndicalist revolt. His caution is 
justified. Halévy himself notes that "during those very years in which rev- 
olutionary syndicalism was so vocal, cooperation between the trade unions 
and the Government became closer than before.” Dangerfield contents 
himself with calling syndicalism “a convenient expression for a new 
energy.”” The expression was Continental in accent, if not in intent. Tom 
Mann, who was not embarrassed to call himself a revolutiomary, preached 
"control of industry by 'syndicates or Unions of workers, in the interest 
of the entire community." Revolutionary in aim, the syndicalist movement 
urged the abolition of the wage system; revolutionary in method, it 
spurned long-term contracts between workers and masters. Syndicalists 
talked of an end to parliamentary government. "We shall have no need 
to plead with the parliamentarians to be good enough to reduce hours as 
the workers have been doing for fully twenty years without result. We 
shall be able to do this ourselves, and there will be no power on earth to 
stop us so long as we do not fall foul of economic principles." 

The pronouncement borrowed its theories and tone from Europe. 
But, as E. H. Phelps Brown remarks, the British strikers really had very 
little in common with those on the Continent who seized town halls.? 
Lacking a revolutionary vocabulary of their own, English workers used 
syndicalists’ words to demand not syndicates but industrial unions and a 
more militant anticapitalism. Union members called for a minimum wage 
and for the Triple Alliance; at the same time they refused to forsake in- 
dependent political action through the Labour party.!° They listened to 
Tom Mann's rhetoric but did not subscribe to his doctrine. No doubt, as 


40,890 (1912—the year of the national coal strike); 9,800 (1913); 9,880 (1914). These figures 
suggest comparisons with the findings of Edward Shorter and Charles Tilly. They conclude 
that as organizational techniques increase, along with union membership, a strike turns from 
a test of endurance: into a show of strength. Strikes are shorter but more frequent. Statistics 
for England in this period reflect the same general trend. See “The Shape of Strikes in France,” 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, 13 (1971): 67. 

6 Elie Halévy, The Rule of Democracy, 2 (London, 1952): 479. 

7 Dangerfield, Strange Death, 233. 

8 Tom Mann, Memoirs (London, 1967; 1st ed., 1923), 263, 206. 

9 E. H. Phelps Brown, The Growth of British Industrial Relations (London, 1965), 336. Peter 
Stearns, in Revolutionary Syndicalism and French Labor (New Brunswick, 1971), argues con- 
vincingly that syndicalism made far less impact upon the French working class than had been 
previously supposed. 

10 At the annual TUC meeting in 1912, delegates voted 1,693,000 to 48,000 for a resolution 
affırming support for independent political action and the “centralization of social and indus- 
trial questions in the hands of the Government and local authorities.” Speeches during the 
debate left no doubt that this was a test for or against syndicalism. B. C. Roberts, The Trades 
Union Congress (London, 1958), 253. 
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Pelling points out, the language of syndicalism appealed to those among 
the working class who had no sympathy for bureaucratic socialism of the 
Fabian stripe. But the response that appeal in turn engendered looked 
less like revolution than like consolidation for the purpose of more as- 
sertive and successful negotiation.” 

To say that the syndicalists made little real headway is not to say that 
the working class remained immune from the violent fever Dangerfield 
claimed to have diagnosed. Pelling, not surprisingly, makes little of such 
notions. He is seconded by others, for example B. C. Roberts, who re- 
marks in his history of the Trades Union Congress that though the mil- 
itant spirit of the workers influenced debates, “the weight of tradition, 
vested interest, and the common sense of the delegates proved too great 
to be easily pushed aside. Strong sentiments were expressed, but no revo- 
lutionary policy was adopted, and no new faith embraced.’ Phelps 
Brown voices surprise that England and Europe did not experience more 
violence, in view of the sharp check on earning power the working class 
sustained during the prewar years." 

The surprise of those alive then, however, was at the extent and bit- 
terness of the disorders. Sir George Askwith, dispatched in the summer of 
1911 to mediate at Hull, reported the remark of a town councilor who 
had experienced Paris during the Commune "and had never seen any- 
thing like this: . . . he had not known there were such people in Hull— 
women with hair streaming and half nude, reeling through the streets, 
smashing and destroying."'^ Those with a sense of the past might have 
derived consolation from the memory that working-class history in the 
nineteenth century was marked by violence: Captain Swing, plug plots, 
Sheffield outrages, Bloody Sunday. 'Yet the disturbances of 1911 and after 
seemed at the time, and contemporary descriptions make them seem 
now, to possess a quality of their own. Something-—the ever-increasing 
numbers involved, the restless, never-ceasing pattern of agitations—fused 
them into an expression of mass dissatisfaction and mass uncertainty that 
was unprecedented and therefore alarming. 

Nothing quite equaled the summer of 1911. Phelps Brown chronicles 
the events in a chapter appropriately entitled "Strife": “The seamen's 


iiSee Alan Bullock's remarks regarding a 1914 speech by Ernest Bevin in favor of federation, 
"It underlines che preoccupation with the practical problem of organization—unity to give 
‘not so much a power to attack as a power to negotiate . . . the most valuable thing we can 
have'—as distinct from those who put in the forefront the syndicalist argument in favor of 
trade-union unity, the general strike as a means to the revolutionary seizure of power." The 
Life and Times of Ernest Bevin (London, 1960), 1:41. Stearns suggests that syndicalism, as a 
doctrine, could appeal only to those who—unlike almost all trade unionists—were alienated 
from the industrial system. "In fact," he notes with regard to France, "syndicalism was largely 
irrelevant precisely because the workers capable of protest, led in fact by the most skilled, 
accepted the industrial system." Revolutionary Syndicalism, 106. 

12 Roberts, Trades Union Congress, 247. 

13 Phelps Brown, British Industrial Relations, 336. - 

14 Lord Askwith, Industrial Problems and Disputes (London, 1920), 150. 
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strike a week before the coronation in June; a railwaymen's strike— 
pressed by the rank and file upon the leadership—in August. Rioters 
shot dead by troops in Liverpool; cavalry and infantry in the streets of 
London; the plundering of a train in Wales; Jews driven from their 
shops in Ebbw Vale.5 And in another part of the forest, Agadir, suf- 
fragettes in the Albert Hall, and Carson prophesying Ulster's armed re- 
bellion. The crisis subsided, but not the mood. Ben Tillett, the dockers’ 
leader, called for class war in his annual report of 1912. 


The class war is the most brutal of wars and the most pitiless. The lesson is that, 
in future strikes, the strikers must protect against the use of arms, with arms; 
protect against shooting, with shooting; protest against violence, with violence. 
. « . The other lesson is that Parliament is a farce and a sham, the rich man's 
Duma, the employer's Tammany, the Thieves kitchen and the working man's 
despot. . . . Capitalism is capitalism as a tiger is a tiger; and both are savage and 
pitiless towards the weak.!® 


Tillett was stung by the defeat his union had suffered when it failed to 
achieve a national stoppage in 1912. But his angry words bespeak a 
deeper and more widespread discontent. Evidence of it was the appar- 
ently endless, uncontrollable, predominantly unofficial series of strikes in 
1913 and 1914—937 in the last six months before the outbreak of war. 
Unions pressed ahead with recruitment and amalgamation, the better to 
negotiate, but uncertain what they were negotiating for. Men and women 
reacted more often than not from instinct. The Triple Alliance between 
railwaymen, miners, and transport workers is a case in point. P. S. Bag- 
well, historian of the railwaymen, makes it clear that the leadership of 
the National Union of Railwaymen had no intention of exacerbating the 
class struggle "by using every strike in the coal mining, dock, and railway 
industries as an occasion to draft reinforcements to the strikers from the 
million-and-a-half trade unionists covered by the agreement." Yet the 
rank and file expressed the belief that—in their words—the alliance 
would "encourage the growth of greater solidarity and a vast improvement 
in the social conditions of the workers, and be a powerful lever in the 
course of working-class emancipation.”!7 As Phelps Brown remarks, the 
agreement laid the members "under no obligation to strike together, 
or indeed to do anything save to consult one another before proceeding 
with a major issue. . . . Nonetheless it was understood to have pledged all 
to back the cause of each. Nothing could have been less thought out." 
How to explain such thoughtlessness? The generally cautious Phelps 
Brown begins to sound like Dangerfield. 


15 Phelps Brown, British Industrial Relations, 321—823. 

16 From the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Workers’ Union Annual Report, quoted 
in Bullock, Ernest Bevin, 1:35. 

17 P. S. Bagwell, The Railwaymen (London, 1963), 307. 
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That it should ever have been adopted can be explained only by the amount of 
unemployment among railwaymen and the transport workers that the coal strike 
had caused in 1912, prompting the thought that if all must be in it together in 
practice they might as well go in with a will; and by the sense of an impending 
general clash, a civil war between capital and labour, that was strong at that time 
of so many clashes,18 


“The sense of an impending clash" is the sense of the evidence. It would 
appear to call for further accounting than that provided by Pelling. We 
can talk of trade-union growth and development, but we need to talk 
of something more—the sense that sniffed that clash between capital 
and labor. And as we know more of that sense, we shall be better prepared 
to judge if it shared in that more general mood of which so many his- 
torians have felt compelled to speak. 


THE sENSE MAY well have sprung from economic circumstance. The gen- 
eral increase in real wages enjoyed by members of the English working 
class during the second half of the nineteenth century had induced them 
to take a constantly improving standard of living for granted. As working- 
class incomes rose,’ a significant drop in the cost of living and the im- 
portation of large quantities of cheap food combined to provide a decent 
life for at least some of those families upon whose labor England's in- 
dustrial revolution had been built. Very suddenly, around 1900, the pat- 
tern changed. Real wages declined, production rates faltered, and Bri- 
tain's balance of trade began to run against her. Prices rose steadily from 
the late 1890s until 1901 and again from 1907 to 1913. Total national 
consumption rose only three per cent faster than did population; con- 
sumption of food and clothing remained almost constant: a meager 
enough record under any circumstances but paltry in the extreme when 
compared with that of the previous thirty years. By 1914 real wages 
managed to catch up with the cost of living.? But the race was uneven and 
especially exasperating for the general worker, who, if he bothered him- 
self at all with statistics, took little consolation from the fact that the 
worst was over, the worst having left him exhausted and a good deal poorer 
than he thought he ought to be. 

Askwith, the Liberal party's peripatetic labor negotiator, did not hesi- 
tate to ascribe the workers' discontented mood to economic distress. 


18 Phelps Brown, British Industrial Relations, 380. 

19 Leone Levi, Wages and Earnings of the Working Class (London, 1885), 55. Levi estimates 
that from 1851 to 1881 working-class incomes rose 59 “per cent. He estimates that incomes 
of the middle to upper classes had decreased by go per cent, and those of the lower middle 
class had increased by 37 per cent, during the same period. 

20 Phelps Brown, British Industrial Relations, 17. See pp. 13 ff. for a full and clear discussion 
of these factors. Using a 100 per cent figure as a base for 1880, Arthur L. Bowley estimated 
in 1920 that real wages increased to a figure of 182 per cent by 1900 but hovered between 
132 and 134 per cent from 1900 to 1913. See The Change in the Distribution of the National 
Income, 1880-1913 (Oxford, 1920), 18. 
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Trade had been improving, but employers thought too much of making up for 
some lean years in the past, and of making money, without sufficient regard to 
the importance of considering the position of their work-people at a time of im- 
provement of trade. Prices had been rising, but no sufficient increase of wages 
and certainly no general increase, had followed the rise.? 


The argument has continued to convince most historians, though few 
have troubled to discover the extent to which strikes were a conscious 
reaction to increased living costs. Strikes that workers may have con- 
sidered aggressive—demands for more take-home pay—may in fact have 
been unconscicusly defensive reactions to a decline in real wages, of 
which the workers themselves were only dimly aware. Pelling, who does 
not put much stock in the rising-cost-of-living argument, quotes K. G. T. C. 
Knowles to the effect that strikes more often occur during deflationary 
periods, when employees are faced with the tangible problem of a. wage 
cut?? Pelling suggests that the low unemployment figures for the years 
1911 to 1914 (never higher than 3.3 per cent) explain the increased 
pressure of working-class demands. The masters needed the men, and 
the men took advantage of that need to press their claims. Pelling supports 
this thesis by pointing out that the two most recent periods of intensive 
union growth and agitation—1888-91 and 1896-1901-—were also periods 
of full employment. Of course one can agree with Pelling without dis- 
missing as irrelevant the factor of a decline in real wages. One can say 
simply that the related factors of a decline in real wages and the low rate 
of unemployment gave workers both their grievance and their power to 
articulate it. 

As their demands accorded with their economic discontents, they re- 
fused any longer to countenance the nineteenth-century shibboleth that 
pegged wages to profits. “They held that the payment of a wage de- 
termined not by supply and demand but by human needs and common 
decency should be a first charge upon their industry."?? To this extent 
they were pressing a new claim, one that Dangerfield's intuitive analysis 
describes well when he contrasts what he terms strikes about wages with 
strikes about money. 


21 Askwith, Industrial Problems and Disputes, 175. 

22 Pelling, "Labour Unrest," i50. See K. G. J. C. Knowles, Strikes: A Study in Industrial 
Conflict (Oxford, 1952), 223: "At the level of strikes, at any rate, Trade Unions seem to have 
reacted to the need for resisting a money wage decrease much more strongly than to the need 
for achieving a money wage increase to keep pace with the cost of living." Evidence that the 
workers were aware of an increasing cost of living appears in the 4nnual Report of the General 
Federation of Trades Unions for 1911, p. 6: “The case for increased wages was never stronger 
than it is today; trade is booming, profits'are increasing, and wealth is accumulating, but 
wages remain almost stationary. Between 1900 and 1908 nominal wages have risen only one 
per cent; in London food prices have risen during the same period by nine per cent while 
profits have risen by twelve and a half per cent." Quoted in Alan Fox, 4 History of the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives (Oxford, 1958), 341. 

23 Phelps Brown, British Industrial Relations, 313. 
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While a strike about wages demands either a definite rise or a restoration of a 
definite cut, a strike about money comes from a sense of injustice. It is not spe- 
cific, but incoherent and ominous. It is a voice in the wilderness, crying for recog- 
nition, for solidarity, for power. Its echoes are innumerable.?* 


In some industries workers continued to strike for wages; in others, as 
Dangerfield suggests, they struck for money. Employers understood even 
less than workers just what was at stake. And since they settled strikes with 
wage increases, they failed, naturally enough, to understand why the work- 
ers remained unsatisfied.? 

There is a chance, then, that Phelps Brown's "sense of an impending 
clash" was rooted in something broader, if more ill-defined, than economic 
circumstances alone. Recognition, solidarity, and power—Dangerfield’s 
ominous echoes—were union goals in the years 1911 to 1914 as they had 
been since the middle of the nineteenth century. But just as economic 
circumstances during those years heightened the workers’ sense of eco- 
nomic injustice, social conditions induced them to proclaim in a more pro- 
nounced way their identity as members of a separate working class. 

The twenty or thirty years before the First World War in England wit- 
nessed increasing class division. Enmity grew between employers and 
workmen. No longer did clever, ambitious artisans rise into the ranks of 
the entrepreneurial middle class, as they had with some regularity in the 
‚beginning and even the middle periods of the century. Nor could work- 
ers any longer persuade themselves of an identity of interest between cap- 
ital and labor Factory masters gave way to directors, whose interest in 
their employees' welfare often amounted to indifference. Resentful of the 
boycotts and sympathy strikes of the "new" unionists after 1890, manage- 
ment obeyed the letter of the new Factory Acts, paid what the govern- 
ment forced it to pay in liability insurance claims, and threw itself 
with a will into the formation of a British Employers’ Defense Union 
to counter union activity. Employers may have spoken with more wisdom 
than they knew when they observed, during negotiations with the En- 
gineers in 1908, that demands such as the minimum wage were trans- 
forming “commercial problems into class problems."?* If such was the 

24 Dangerfield, Strange Death, 249. 

25 See, in this connection, Phelps Brown, British Industrial Relations, 321. “What the men 
wanted [in 1913] was often hard to tell; to their employers it seemed the upheaval was simply 
revolutionary; but post by post and trade by trade, settlements were reached by raising wages." 

26 Among others, the miners had for a time argued this point in order to persuade the 
owners to curb outputs. "The miner would be rescued from the mire of poverty, obviously 
caused by too much coal on the market, and the coal -owners too would prosper exceedingly. 
What a striking proof it seemed to be of the identity of interest of Capital and Labour. If only 
the coal-owners and themselves could get together and agree to restrict production, the Law 
of Supply and Demand would do the rest." But once the miners began to win wage demands, 
they were quick to drop this argument. R. Page Arnot, The Miners (London, 1949), 1:125, 127. 

27H. A. Clegg, Alan Fox, and A. F. Thompson, A History of British Trade Unions, Since 
1889 (Oxford, 1964), 1: 433. The period 1900-07 did see genuine attempts on the part of both 


labor and management to make the system of collective bargaining work. But the general 
picture remains one of increasing animosity. See ibid., 562. 
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case, their actions as well as their employees’ demands had made it so. 

Sharper class distinctions manifested themselves outside the factory 
as well. The middle classes now spoke King’s English, or at least tried 
very hard to; the working class did not. Middle-class parents had an 
average of four children; working-class parents, an average of six. In 
matters of pay, dress, drink—and drunkenness—health, life, and death, 
the classes appeared to be as far apart as they were in the 1840s and in 
some cases were further apart. The result was a heightened sense of class- 
consciousness, along with the decline and fall of that ideal which mid- 
Victorians had hoped might make of England one sturdy phalanx of 
bourgeois aspirations and sentiments. All classes now felt threatened and 
went on the defensive. The upper class foresaw ruin in Lloyd George's 
mad tax schemes; the middle class, in labor unrest and foreign compe- 
tition; the working class, in a plutocracy that permitted everyone else 
to make money at the laborer's expense. They were at each other's throats, 
until one begins to suspect that only George Askwith, tirelessly and in- 
finitely patient, could command attention and respect in every quarter. 

That the working class listened to Askwith was a tribute to his per- 
sonality, not his profession. He was a lawyer, at a time when laboring 
men had little use for the law. Their widespread mistrust of the law 
furthered their sense of a beleaguered “we” forced to take measures 
against an alien "they." Throughout the nineteenth century unions and 
workers had struggled for security and recognition within a hostile legal 
environment. Each advance appeared to produce a new set of obstacles. 
The Taff Vale decision of 1901, which held unions liable for damages 
incurred by individual members during a strike, and the Osborne judg- 
ment of 1909, which declared that unions could not levy dues for political 
purposes, were only the two most obnoxious in a long series of legal 
setbacks suffered in the years after 1890. T'emperton v. Russell (1893) 
ruled against boycotts. Trollope v. London Building Trades Federation 
(1895) declared union officers who published blacklists of non-union 
firms and free laborers to be guilty of conspiracy. Lyons v. Wilkins (1899) 
pronounced against picketing, if it was determined to be "picketing to 
persuade"—an interpretation which inclined one judge to remark that 
"you cannot make a strike effective without doing more than what is 
lawful.”28 Charnock v. Court (1899) found two union men guilty of 
watching and besetting after attempting to persuade strikebreakers in 
Halifax to return to Ireland and offering to pay their fare.? Quinn v. 
Leathen (1901) overturned an earlier decision favoring the Boiler- 
makers’ attempt to establish a closed shop. All the opinions showed the 


28 Ibid., 309. These decisions are treated in detail on pp. 308-11. 
29 “The effect was to render actionable any communication even of the most peaceable kind, 
except by letter, between strikers and men whom the employer was seeking to engage." Ibid., 309. 
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courts in a mood to do everything in their power to curb unions and to 
prohibit strikes. 

Hostile judgments were not the sole source of working-class disaffection 
for the law. Pelling takes Goldsmith's saw—“‘laws grind the poor and rich 
men rule the law’—as his text for a chapter in which he convincingly 
demonstrates that in many areas—debt, divorce, compensation, the se- 
lection of juries—the law conspired in explicit ways against the wage 
earner and the propertyless.2° And with increasingly efficient law enforce- 
ment agencies, he points out, this law was increasingly brought to bear 
upon the resentful working class. What workers found most repellent was 
the obvious double standard. The Law Lords condemned the unions’ 
boycotts and blacklists but sanctioned them when instigated by a ship- 
owners’ cartel. The Osborne judgment placed obstacles in the path of 
union officers, but not in the way of railway company directors, who 
wished to sit in Parliament. Tom Mann was arrested for incitement to 
mutiny; Sir Edward Carson sat unmolested in the House of Commons. If 
Ulster was to be allowed to arm, asked J. H. Thomas, why should the 
unions not put their funds to use as well in preparation for the revolu- 
tion? So bitter were workers at their treatment by the law that when it 
came time to draft a bill restoring the status quo ante Taff Vale, the unions 
insisted that they be allowed to remain immune from the law. "They would 
not accept from the Liberals an act that appeared to leave their fate in 
the hands of the judiciary. 

Resentment of the law not unnaturally grew, in the minds of some, 
into a resentment of parliamentary politics. G. D. H. Cole and Raymond 
Postgate oversimplify when they suggest, in The Common People, that 
the workers in these years deserted the Labour party for direct action.?? 
Once more Pelling provides the cautionary counter-evidence, balancing 
the party's electoral losses against its quite substantial organizational 
growth. Yet some of the workers clearly felt a growing exasperation 
and impatience, a conviction that a Parliament in which, for example, 
over one-tenth of the members were railway directors really cared very 
little for the working class. John Hood, an outspoken employee of the 
Cambrian Railway, was fired after he testified before a parliamentary 
committee. Parliament admonished the railway but did nothing to get 
Hood his job back.* Mingled with the resentment was confusion as to 


30 Pelling, “Trade Unions, Workers and the Law," in Popular Politics, 62-81. 

31 Roberts, Trades Union Congress, 173, n. 1. 

32 G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate, The Common People (London, 1938), 460. 

33 Pelling, "Labour and the Downfall of Liberalism," in Popular Politics, 117. Affiliated trade- 
union membership grew from 904,496 in 1906 to 1,572,391 in 1914. Affiliated trade councils and 
local branches of the Labour party rose in number during the same period from 73 to 177. The 
number of elected Labour party representatives on local governing bodies increased from 56 in 
1907 to 184 in 1913. Pelling's source for these figures is the Labour party Annual Reports. 

34 Bagwell, The Railwaymen, 160-67. 
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the role the Labour party should play and the sort of legislation it should 
attempt to introduce. The election victory of 1906—even more the series 
of welfare measures passed in the ensuing years—appear to have taken 
many Labour politicians by surprise. Their campaign in 1906 had been 
fought on an essentially old-fashioned, radical platform: recognition of 
trade unions, elected school boards, free trade. Churchill and Lloyd George 
threw them off balance. Dished by the Liberal whizbangs, they wondered 
just what it was they had been elected to accomplish, and whether they 
were to continue to take their cue from the Liberal leadership. If that was 
the case, they asked themselves, how did they differ from those self-ef- 
facing Lib-Labs they had been sent to replace? 

'The uncertainty and frustration resulted in many cases in a general 
revulsion against Parliament, an institution, like the law, apparently 
designed by a ruling class for its own particular ends. “What is this great 
Parliament to whom we have entrusted our liberties composed of," asked 
George Baker, a member of the Miners' National Executive, during the 
coal strike of 1912. 


It consists of six hundred and seventy men, six hundred and thirty who were cap- 
italists and landowners, and it will be the death knell to the liberties of this move- 
ment if we hand them over to a body of this character, therefore I say we cannot 
hope to get much from those who represent those great interests of the country. 
I say that we must hold the sovereign power in our own hands.?5 


Parliament provided valets to assist members into their dinner jackets, 
Fred Jowett complained, but not with clerks to help them draft legisla- 
tion. "The Statute Book has been strewed by generations of lawyer mem- 
bers of Parliament with pitfalls for the unwary plain man, and unless you 
can afford to pay for expert assistance you must flounder as best you can.”36 
Jowett stood with Keir Hardie and Philip Snowden in denouncing the 
whole game of parliamentary politics. "All this jiggery-pokery of Party 
Government," he told the ILP in 1909, "played like a game for as- 
cendancy and power, is no use to us." ?' The ways of Parliament were not 
the ways of the working class. Jowett proclaimed the conviction of many 
men and women, whose disaffection fed their class-consciousness, and 
that consciousness in turn helped fuel their "sense of an impending 
clash." 


A NOT UNREASONABLE hypothesis, then, would suggest that economic re- 
alities and a heightened sense of class combined to produce the severe 
labor unrest that occurred in England before the First World War. It 
35 R. Page Arnot, The South Wales Miners (London, 1967), 305-06. 
36 From the Clarion, July 24, 1908, quoted in Fenner Brockway, Socialism Over Sixty Years, 
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would leave unresolved, however, the further question of whether that 
unrest was in any way connected with concurrent agitations over Ireland 
and women's rights. An answer may lie in the working man's alienation 
from the law and from Parliament. A glance at the history of the period 
is enough to confirm that suffragettes and Ulsterites shared the same dis- 
affection. Both groups considered themselves pushed by circumstances to 
a desperation that turned those stately institutions into irrelevant stumb- 
ling blocks. Indeed almost all that the Victorians had claimed to cherish 
and had been content to take for granted was in at least some measure 
called into question by Edwardian and Georgian facts of life. The Boers 
and the German navy threatened Britain's defense establishment and, 
worse, her very security. International competition menaced free trade. 
Property confronted the land tax and employers’ liability. Family felt 
the sting of a ruthless cost of living as well as the blows of feminist 
warriors. Bloomsbury considered self-discipline and duty and proclaimed 
them repression and self-deceit. Wilde transformed the serious business 
of life into a quest for muffins and cucumber sandwiches. All this sent 
shock after shock right through society. The more stable the institution 
or value, the more traumatic the challenge when it came. 

Working men and women found themselves, like everyone else, strug- 
gling to come to terms with a social system and a set of values that they 
knew were changing fast. Not only, for example, did their class-conscious- 
ness increase ("we" against "they"); the structure of the working class 
itself was undergoing considerable readjustment. Victorian England tended 
to divide the working class into two categories—artisans and laborers— 
a division the working class itself accepted along with everyone else, since 
it appeared to conform to the facts. The artisans were the men with a 
skill or a trade. They earned a wage that allowed them to live decently and, 
if there were not too many young children, in some degree of comfort. 
The laborers had only their strength to sell. They were the hewers and 
drawers, and in many industrial towns over forty per cent of their num- 
ber lived in stony poverty. The line between the two castes was wide, 
wider than that which separated the skilled artisans from the clerks and 
small shopkeepers of the lower middle class. John Burns contrasted the 
"old" unionists (the skilled) with the "new" (the unskilled) as they ap- 
peared at the Trades Union Congress of 1890. 


Physically the "old" unionists were much bigger men than the "new," and that, 
no doubt, is due to the greater intensity of toil during the last twenty or thirty 
years... the “old” delegates differed from the “new” not only physically but in 
dress. A great number of them looked like respectable city gentlemen; wore very 
good coats, large watch-chains and high hats—and in many cases were of such 
splendid build and proportions that they presented an aldermanic, not to say a 
magisterial dignity. 
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Amongst the "new" delegates not a single one wore a tall hat. They looked 
workmen. They were workmen. They were not such sticklers for formality or 
Court procedures, but were guided more by common sense.38 


At past congresses the "old" men had ruled absolute. Indeed until very 
recent years there had been no "new" men to raise a fuss. At the very 
meeting Burns describes, however, the "new" men overthrew the "old." . 
They forced through a program of socialist demands and effected the resig- 
nation of that champion of the "old," Henry Broadhurst. 

Remarks of this nature argue in favor of the theory of a labor aristoc- 
racy. One equates the “old” with the “aristocrats,” better paid, with a 
history of steady employment in a skilled industry, and content with 
political Lib-Labbery. This profile conforms generally to that delineated 
by Eric Hobsbawm in his influential article on the subject. Using as 
criteria "prospects of social security," "conditions of work," "relations 
with social strata above and below him," "general conditions of living," 
"prospects of future advancement," and—"incomparably the most im- 
portant"—"the level and regularity of the workers’ earnings, ?? he has 
argued that one can distinguish an aristocracy that until the beginning of 
the twentieth century lived closer to a lower-middle than to a working- 
class life. Pelling challenges the argument in Popular Politics“ Hobs- 
bawm, as a Marxist, finds the theory of a labor aristocracy a comforting 
one. It stands, says Pelling, as a convenient explanation of “the signs of 
comparative affluence in the working class, and also the presence of non- 
revolutionary sentiments among the workers." Pelling faults Hobsbawm 
for defining the aristocrats almost exclusively in terms of their wages 
and therefore in terms of the nature of their employment. 


'The wages of the individual worker do not readily provide us with an index of 
his relative affluence, which must depend upon the size of his family, the earn- 
ings, if any, of his wife and children, the ability of his wife as a housekeeper, and 
his and her financial self-discipline, foresight, intelligence, and temper.#t 


He contends as well that to use the concept of an aristocracy to explain 
working-class political quiescence flies in the face of facts which suggest 
that, on the contrary, it was in most cases the aristocrats—engineers like 
Burns, Mann, and J. L. Mahon— who were the most militant. 

How can one sort all this out, in the face of accounts such as Burns's? 
Certainly working men themselves recognized distinctions within their 
own ranks, based upon all the criteria Hobsbawm lists and tempered by 
the circumstances Pelling cites. Further, as the two historians acknowl- 
edge, the distinctions were beginning to blur with increasing rapidity 


38 Quoted in Raymond Postgate, The Builders’ History (London, 1923), 343. 

39 Eric Hobsbawm, “The Labour Aristocracy in Nineteenth-Century Britain,” in his Labouring 
Men (London, 1964), 273. 

40 Pelling, “The Concept of the Labour Aristocracy,” in Popular Politics, 38. 

31 Ibid., 52. 
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at the beginning of the twentieth century. Hobsbawm, the Marxist, 
suggests that imperialist capitalism created an “alternative hierarchy" 
of civil servants, clerks, and teachers that alienated the labor aristocracy 
from the lower middle class, of which it had been able to feel itself a part.*? 
Hobsbawm seems to imply—although he nowhere asserts—that the re- 
sult was a growing willingness on the part of labor aristocrats to identify 
with the interests of their less affluent brothers.*? 

Both Hobsbawm and Pelling discuss a second and more readily sub- 
stantiated reason why the working class was growing from two classes into 
one: technology was making it difficult to distinguish with any assurance 
the skilled from the unskilled. As Pelling puts it, “The process of change 
gradually invaded separate crafts one after the other, reducing them all, 
or nearly all, to a situation in which the skill of the worker was something 
that could readily be ‘picked up'."** Hobsbawm maintains that “the 
competition of machinery and the threat of down-grading" compelled 
some of the most "aristocratic" unions to affiliate with the Labour Rep- 
resentation Committee. Burns spoke of this threat, from the point of 
view of the “new” and the “old,” in his account of the Liverpool Con- 
gress. 


There has been a lot of cant talked about the “new” and the “old” trades union- 
ism. The difference between them, if any, is entirely due to the fact that the “old” 
see that labour-saving machinery is reducing the previously skilled to the level 
of unskilled labour, and they must, in their own interests, be less exclusive than 
hitherto. The "new" believe that distinctions of labour must disappear and that 
class prejudices that have disintegrated the Labour movement in the past must be 
abolished.#5 


The continuing introduction of new technology brought with it a 
breakdown of the apprenticeship system and of the implication that a 
man once taught his craft need never relearn it. It meant that the “un- 
skilled," when put to work at a machine, became to that extent "skilled" 
and therefore indispensable. It brought the use of new materials—con- 
crete, for example— with which the older skilled workmen were wholly 
unfamiliar. It dictated the substitution of cooperative for individual ef- 
fort—vividly illustrated in Charles Booth’s description of a locomotive 


42 The number of clerks in London rose from 90,000 in 1881 to 172,000 in 1911. Paul 
Thompson, Socialists, Liberals, and Labour: The Struggle for London, 1885-1914 (London, 
1967), 14. Between 1880 and 1914 the class of occupied people receiving an “intermediate 
income" more than doubled, whereas the increase in the occupied population as a whole was 
40 per cent. Clegg, Fox, and Thompson, History of Trade Unions, 1::473. 

43 G. D. H. Cole, however, reads the evidence a different way in his Studies in Class Structure 
(London, 1955), 39. He believes the increased number of clerks blurred the distinctions among 
classes. “The upshot was a much greater differentiation within the classes of employed persons, 
and a blurring of the lines of division between wage- and salary-earners, and therewith between 
‘workers’ and the “lower middle class.’ ” 

44 Pelling, “Concept of the Labour Aristocracy," 45-46. 

45 Hobsbawm, “Labour Aristocracy,” 289. 

46 Postgate, Builders’ History, 343-44. 
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factory.” And it plagued artisans accustomed to working at their own 
pace with the hated time and motion studies of scientific management. 

Standardization, subdivision, and mechanization disrupted working-class 
patterns and habits by drawing the skilled and unskilled together. The ex- 
perience was bound to upset those caught up in it. And its effects mani- 
fested themselves in the strikes the workers felt increasingly compelled to 
call. More often than not, status was at stake, along with wages. As the un- 
skilled worker acquired a position of some importance and security within 
his class, he became the more anxious to insure that black legs did not 
wrest it from him. Dangerfield estimates that during 1910 only 20 per cent 
of the strikes concerned themselves with wages; the rest arose over condi- 
tions of labor and refusal to work with non-unionists.# The dockers' ma- 
jor claim in 1912 was the compulsory union ticket. The rank-and-file rail- 
waymen considered recognition a more vital goal than wage conciliation; 
their leaders joined the Triple Alliance from a conviction that manage- 
ment was systematically harassing their membership. 

Status meant more than keeping the black legs at bay. There were as 
well the questions of the new unionists relationship with their more 
"aristocratic" brothers and, among those brothers, of the need to adjust to 
the breakdown of specialization by craft. Unions had to redefine work 
patterns that had been drawn under far different conditions than those exist- 
ing by 1900. Booth, writing in the nineties of the need for union regulation 
between workman and workman, cited 


the cases of the artisan or mechanic and the assistant labourer, when the latter is 
forbidden to use the skilled man's tools; in the definition, or attempted definition 
of the spheres of work of such trades as shipwrights and ships' carpenters; of ma- 
son and bricklayers where they come together, or of plumbers and fitters.5° 


Postgate, in his Builders History, takes the plumbers as an instance in 
point. 


They were unable to grapple with the difficulties involved in the new processes; 
their only remedy was to claim that whatever had before been done by plumbers 
should still be done by them, though iron or china had taken the place of lead. 
In 1903 they recorded, without dissatisfaction, that they had longstanding and 


47 Charles Booth, Labour and Life of the People of. London (gd ed; London, 1891), 9: 227. 

48 See Phelps Brown, British Industrial Relations, 92-98; Eric Hobsbawm, "Customs, Wages, 
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resolve questions of wages, not status. As status began to divide labor and management after 
1900, Phelps Brown maintains that these boards, which depended on some common ground 
between the two sides in order to succeed, ceased to function effectively. British Industrial 
Relations, 143-44, 340. Knowles, however, counters with the fact that "between 1910 and 1913 
the yearly average number of strikes was over twice as high as it had been between 1904 and 
1909; but the number of cases settled by conciliatory methods was almost three times as high." 
Knowles, Strikes, 66 n.1. 
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bitter consequent quarrels with no less than five other crafts—whitesmiths, hot- 
water fitters, zinc workers and glaziers.5t 


Amidst, these confusions over status and jurisdictions, as Phelps Brown 
points out, working men found it more and more difficult to determine 
the issues at stake or to take them to their union leadership for solution. 
Hence the more than usual number of wildcat strikes during the period. 
The rank and file grew impatient with leadership too often insensitive 
to particular local difficulties and distinctions. They resented trade-union 
bureaucracies (here again the matter of status was an issue) that sent out 
agents from comfortable London headquarters. to investigate conflicts 
whose bitterness they could not share and to propose conciliatory solutions 
the workers would not accept. Workers refused to sacrifice local momentum 
while awaiting a decision from London; South Wales miners disparaged 
centralized conciliation as “class collaboration.” Too often, on the other 
hand, rigid regulations combined with a lack of ready talent to prevent the 
growth of any sort of flexible negotiating system at the local level. The 
resulting conflicts were regularly expressed at annual meetings of the 
Trades Union Congress. In 1911 the cautious strike policy of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which blamed violence on the police and army but 
spoke out strongly in favor of discipline and centralization, met with defeat 
at the hands of the delegates. They passed instead a resolution declaring 
that "no effort shall be spared by the forces of organized labour to arouse 
and maintain the discontent of underpaid workers with their conditions, 
and to quicken and assist their determination to use all possible means to 
win for themselves a living wage."5* They attacked as well a proposal 
supported by the Labour leadership, which called for a thirty-day notice 
prior to the commencement of a strike. 

Uncertain as to what its place should be within the working-class hier- 
archy, the rapidly expanding rank and file picked a fight with its leaders 
‘over what their place had been. At stake was not so much union policy and 
procedure as a redefinition on the part of the working class of its own 
Social structure. The problem was complicated by the continued preva- 
lence of marked and galling contrasts between working-class families and 
neighborhoods, which neither technology nor fulminations of the Trades 
Union Congress had abolished. Some workers lived comfortably; one-third 
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lived below the poverty line. A growing number sat on city councils; a 
majority still did not have the vote. A handful won places in secondary 
schools; twelve per cent of the Middlesbrough working class could neither 
read nor write.5” The distinctions and the jealousies engendered by “ris- 
ing expectations" did nothing to simplify the job of social redefinition. 

That task was but one of several workers faced as they tried to make 
twentieth-century sense of nineteenth-century institutions. Another was 
the acceptance of the changing circumstances of welfare and charity and 
of changing attitudes toward social service. The years 1890 to 1914 witnessed 
the climax of that struggle Asa Briggs has described, between the theories 
of the social-service state and the welfare state. Victorian England had been a 
social-service state, in which the upper and middle classes, through their own 
or the government's agency, extended helping hands to the deserving 
poor. Modern England is a welfare state, in which the government offers 
"all citizens without distinction of status or class . . . the best standards 
available in relation to a certain agreed range of social services." 58 Ed- 
wardian England straddled the two eras: the Charity Organization Society, 
the most sophisticated rationalization of the old; the Webbs' Minority 
Report, a daring blueprint for the new. And the working class was by no 
means ready to exchange the former for the latter. 

Pelling has given us convincing evidence on that point. A chapter in 
Popular Politics? catalogs working-class opposition to the extension of 
state power, "which is generally regarded as having laid the foundations 
of the welfare state.” He lists the Poor Law of 1834, the Housing Acts of 
the 1870s, and the Education Acts of 1870 and 1880 as examples of in- 
terventionist legislation that met with working-class hostility, or indiffer- 
ence, or both. Such opposition, Pelling points out, went hand in hand with 
working-class mistrust of the law. Certain trades welcomed government- 
imposed safety regulations and some, but not all, unions supported bills 
delimiting the factory working day.** Neither political party won working- 
class support by promulgating elaborate programs of social reform. 

When the Liberals did introduce pensions, insurance, and labor ex- 


5e Only 60 per cent of the males of voting age had the vote after 1885. N. Blewett, “The 
Franchise in the United Kingdom, 1885-1918,” Past and Present, 32 (1965): 31. 
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of Northumberland were anarchists. . . . "What, he asked, ‘was the use of trade unionists 
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changes, their progressivism, as we have seen, bewildered more often than 
it delighted the working man. The Liberal innovation most popular with 
the working class—old-age pensions—incurred the bitter opposition of the 
Friendly Societies, which saw them, as they saw national insurance, as an 
unwarranted and essentially unnecessary threat to their existence? All 
other welfare schemes encountered at least some. measure of opposition 
when proposed, and confusion and disappointment when enacted.® Inter- 
vention too often appeared to the working class as another name for inter- 
ference.** The Poor Law had taught them that. Lady Bell, in her descrip- 
tion of the lives of Middlesbrough iron workers, reports local disgust at a 
government attempt to regulate and hence improve the practice of mid- 
wifery through licensing. Since many of the midwives either forgot or 
refused to bother to pay their guinea fee, the practical result of this well- 
intentioned reform was to reduce the number of the town's practitioners.55 
Lady Bell concluded that social reformers lose more than they gain when 
they prod the worker to accept improvements he has not first been tutored 
to understand. 


One learns after long experience that what he wants is that the next step that is 
‚of any concern to him, and that he chooses to take in his own way, should be 
facilitated for him; but one has to be very careful not to go a little further and 
make superfluous suggestions which he then, much to the discomfort of the sug- 
gester, absolutely negatives and dismisses.95 


The worker had to be weaned from the belief that he would be the weaker 
for having accepted relief and made to see that the country might be the 
stronger if he would only accept his government's support. Throughout 
the nineteenth century the English middle class did its best to see that he 
learned that first lesson; now, in the twentieth, its reform-minded heirs 
pressed him to understand the second. That their task of re-education was 
arduous and frustrating speaks eloquently of the thoroughness with which 
the Victorian bourgeoisie catechized its working-class pupils. 

Two further examples will suggest the breadth of this problem of read- 
justment and adaptation that the working class, along with everyone else, 
was forced to confront. Richard Hoggart has remarked that "the more we 
try to reach the core of working-class attitudes, the more surely does 
it appear that that core is a sense of the personal, the concrete, the local; it 
is embodied in the idea of, first, the family, and, second, the neighborhood.” 
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One discovers that core at the center of Edwardian working-class life, 
constantly threatened, however, by a modern sense of urban alienation. 
Many working men and women were born and grew up far from their sub- 
sequent homes—either in the country, in another city, or in another quar- 
ter of the same city in which they later lived. Hope of better wages, the vi- 
cissitudes of urban renewal, a growing family, the lack of work near to hand, 
the availability of a workers' train—these and other factors, singly or in 
combination, were forcing more and more members of the working class 
to move about. The more they moved, the more difficult it became to combat 
the rootlessness and loneliness of a series of flats or tiny houses, generally 
alike, but not for that reason any the more familiar or comforting. They 
fought back with ritual, creating rhythms from the events of the present 
and epics of everyday occurrences of the past. 


'There is a rhythm, but it is the rhythm of a brick world, to which those of the 
seasons or of the great religious festivals are only incidental. At each weekend, 
perhaps, there is Friday night's shopping with Mother down a shopping street 
that is all bustle and warmth and gregarious spending, and the trains rattle and 
flash past constantly. There is the whole weekend ahead, with the pictures on 
Saturday, or a chapel concert with a hot supper in the Sunday school room; 
bacon and eggs for Sunday breakfast, the big Sunday tea. Then, throughout the 
year, Pancake Tuesday, Voting Day, which is always a holiday, Hotcross Buns 
on Good Friday, the Autumn “Feast,” Mischief Night, and all the weeks of cadg- 
ing and collecting for Bonfire Night. It is a truly urban fire, with very little wood 
that has known a tree for the past few years. . . . As the fireworks run out, you 
bake potatoes round the fire's edges.58 


Remove the reference to pictures on Saturday, and the rhythm is much like 
that Edwardian working-class families maintained as they faced down the 
facts of urban anonymity and psychological nakedness. 

The rhythm implied an allotted time for pleasure. Edwardians prac- 
ticed enjoyment as Victorians had preached self-denial. Here was another 
 readjustment, and an especially difficult one for the working class to make. 
Once rich men and women ceased to be afraid of ostentation, they had 
only to begin spending the capital their Victorian forebears had felt con- 
strained to leave untouched. A working man, on the other hand, soon 
found to his sorrow that to desert thrift for pleasure, even to the extent of 
a glass or two of beer, was to put his entire family in jeopardy. Wages of 
twenty-five shillings per week, each halfpenny budgeted for the necessi- 
ties of life, allowed for no such indulgences.? Economic circumstances 
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forced him to deny himself the pleasures others were beginning to take 
for granted and enjoy. Lady Bell deplored the fact that no one taught 
the working class “the great, the much-needed lesson for both old and 
young, the need for self-control both in word and deed.""? The middle 
classes, schoolmasters to the poor, were ceasing to believe the lesson. Left to 
themselves and encouraged by propaganda such as Robert Blatchford’s 
Merrie England," workers as often as not failed to learn it, until poverty 
descended to teach it in perhaps the only way it could still be taught. 


EVERY AGE IS an age of transition, but this was transition with a vengeance. 
Social institutions will hold people together only as long as the people 
believe in the institutions worth or in their existence. Events brought 
Victorian institutions into question; once questioned, they ceased to bind 
Englishmen as they had before. Centrifugal force—the pull away from a 
common acceptance of essentially middle-class Victorian assumptions— 
spun the English off into the separate confusions that mark the period. The 
Ulsterites, the suffragettes, the workers, to a lesser degree the rest of their 
countrymen, were looking for ways to cope with the reality of change. In 
this, their “revolts” had common roots, and their uncertainties fed each other. 
As Phelps Brown remarks: "Events which stir the emotions in the same 
way boost one another's signals when they are in circuit with one another, 
and their aggregate effect is greater than the sum of the effects they would 
take separately."7? 

The working men's "sense of an impending clash" sprang, then, from 
their sense of economic grievance and of class-consciousness. It was almost 
certainly heightened by their understandable confusion at the rapid dis- 
appearance of Victorian institutions they had taken for granted. They 
were upset and not at all sure what to do. So they did many apparently 
contradictory things at once: they struck for wages and struck for status; 
they sent the TUC their money and bucked its leadership; they opposed na- 
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tional insurance while they collected their pensions; they voted Labour and 
agreed that Labour accomplished almost nothing. 

Dangerfield to the contrary, there was little joy in them as they surveyed 
their strange-seeming world. He is mistaken when he describes them as 
"wanting to live, to take chances, to throw caution to the winds.”’3 One 
does catch this sense in the memoirs of some of the intellectual rebels of the 
time. Leonard Woolf describes the excitement of taking part "in the spring- 
time of a conscious revolt against the social, political, religious, moral, 
intellectual, and artistic institutions, beliefs, and standards of our fathers 
and grandfathers.” “It seemed," he writes, “as though human beings might 
really be on the brink of becoming civilized. It was partly the feeling of 
relief and release as we broke out of the fog of Victorianism. "7^ Few mem- 
bers of the working class shared that élan. Trapped between a consciousness 
of "rising expectations" and an atavistic fatalism that denied the possibility 
of change, they could not subscribe wholeheartedly to a belief in progress 
and a better future. 'T'he past, though a matter of dreary, impoverished same- 
ness, was nevertheless a matter of certainty. 

Was it not uncertainty, even fear perhaps, that as much as anything drove 
the English worker to act as he did in those years before 1914, to spend as 
much time as he did on the defensive? Until historians have studied 
authentic working-class sources more thoroughly than they have, the sug- 
gestion can be no more than that. A final clue may lie, however, in the 
words with which Barrington Moore concludes his Social Origins of Dic- 
tatorship and Democracy. “The wellsprings of human freedom lie not 
only where Marx saw them, in the aspirations of classes about to take 
power, but perhaps even more in the dying wail of a class over whom the 
wave of progress is about to roll."7* 
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'THE FEAR THAT Moscow and Berlin might again come to terms preoccupied 
American and British statesmen long after Hitler had forced the unwilling 
Stalin to join the Allied coalition. In the opinion of George F. Kennan, a 
touchstone for appraising the wartime policies of the Americans and the 
British "will be found . . . in the soundness and accuracy of their fears 
with relation to the possibility of a separate German-Soviet peace."! The 
possibility never materialized; but does that mean a Russian-German rap- 
prochement was merely an empty threat? This is indeed an important 
question, for the answer may influence the appraisal of both the Soviet 
war aims and the Western responses to them—two central themes in the 
current debate about the origins of the cold war. 

If Stalin contemplated a separate peace at any particular moment dur- 
ing the war, his objectives must have been more flexible than they appear 
in retrospect. Any compromise with Germany would inevitably have given 
him considerably less territory and influence than he achieved in 1945. 
But was there ever a favorable situation for a compromise? And even if 
there was, would the Russians have discussed peace with Hitler, or would 
they have required his replacement by a non-Nazi government first? In 
either case, how much did the prospect of an armistice on the eastern 
front influence the policies of the Western allies? Was not Stalin himself 
creating a false alarm in order to exact concessions from his coalition 
partners? 

These intriguing questions have so far received surprisingly little schol- 
arly attention. The late Herbert Feis, for example, all but ignored them in 
his history of the Great Alliance? William H. McNeill has confined his 
opinion to a few cautious remarks.? In the 1950s John A. Lukacs was the only 
one to come to grips with the problem as far as his limited evidence then 
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allowed; he concluded that Moscow had considered the alternative of a 
separate peace seriously.* A few other authors have subsequently written 
about it, but none has done so within the broad context the subject 
deserves.5 The shortage of reliable evidence has been the principal obstacle 
for historians. All their inquiries have so far depended almost exclusively 
upon the testimony of Peter Kleist, the less than reputable former aide of 
the Nazi foreign minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop. In his postwar mem- 
oirs Kleist maintained that during the war he had received several Soviet 
peace feelers in Stockholm.? German authors have been somewhat more 
inclined to take his word than have their foreign colleagues but have done 
little to substantiate their judgment." It is to be regretted that the conclusive 
evidence from the Moscow archives may not be available for some time to 
come. In the meantime, however, more than has previously been known can 
be deduced from additional sources accessible in the West. Unpublished 
records of the United States Department of State and Department of the 
Army—particularly the military intelligence papers—captured German 
documents, and little-known publications from Eastern Europe are among 
the sources used in this essay for the first time.? 

From the Soviet point of view a peace with Berlin would have neces- 
sarily meant two very different things before and after Stalingrad. During 
the period of German ascendancy it could only have entailed strategic 
surrender—"the orderly capitulation of the remaining forces" in order to 
prevent the worse consequences of a defeat.? After Stalingrad had reversed 
military fortunes a genuine compromise was theoretically possible. Ac- 
cordingly peace prospects during the periods preceding and following that 
crucial turning point of the war ought to be considered separately. 

No sooner did Hitler and Stalin begin to fight than they were suspected 
of seeking a settlement. The United States assistant secretary of state, Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., for example, considered their rapprochement possible as early 
as July 1941; the British Embassy in Moscow expected a Soviet bid for peace 
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two months later.!° In early 1942 London was especially apprehensive 
about the chances of a sudden armistice.!! Lord Halifax, the ambassador to 
Washington, repeatedly expressed his concern in private conversations.!? 
For reasons inherent in the Soviet system, a peace initiative from Moscow 
was not out of the question. The Bolsheviks had proved before that the 
ideological antagonism between nazism and communism did not neces- 
sarily rule out collaboration. And the Russian government was under no 
obligation to its constituents to maintain the alliance with the West. The 
autocrat, who had all decisions about war and peace in his hands, could 
enforce his will easily, regardless of public opinion, if he chose to do so. 
Extensive freedom from domestic restraints was but one of the many affin- 
ities between Stalin and Hitler—the two dictators who hated but respected 
each other. Of the two, it was Stalin rather than Hitler who tended to un- 
derestimate the incompatibility of their respective interests. Stalin person- 
ally had a greater share than Hitler in bringing to conclusion the pact of 
August 1939, had benefited from it more than his Nazi counterpart, and had 
therefore tried to preserve it until the very last moment. 

As a matter of fact, Soviet spokesmen expressed nostalgia for a modus vi- 
vendi with Berlin even after the Nazis had already violated it. On June 24, 
1941, for example, the emigré leadership of the German Communist party 
in Moscow issued a statement in favor of an "indestructible alliance" be- 
tween the German and Russian peoples.!? Two days later Walter Ulbricht, 
that particularly faithful interpreter of Stalin's thoughts, drafted an appeal 
to Hitler's soldiers in which Ulbricht drew a sharp distinction between their 
unjustified attack on the "Fatherland of Socialism" and their struggle 
against the Western “plutocracies.”!* Although such explicit statements 
soon ceased, they nevertheless suggest that Stalin would have regarded a 
renewed understanding with Germany as both feasible and desirable. 
From his point of view an arrangement with the congenial Nazi dictator 
could still have been easier than dealing with the Western statesmen whose 
thinking was so alien to his own and who were particularly reluctant to 
grant him title to the territories he had seized in 1939 and 1940. 

In early 1942 the British government was actually quite tempted to 
endorse Stalin's territorial claims in Eastern Europe in order to avert his 
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possible defection. Churchill explained the reasons to Roosevelt in une- 
quivocal terms: “The increasing gravity of the war has led me to feel that 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter ought not to be construed so as to 
deny Russia the frontiers she occupied when Germany attacked her."!5 
But Washington objected on both moral and practical grounds and insisted 
that any reference to the controversial frontiers be deleted from the final 
text of the British-Soviet treaty, which was signed on May 26, 1942.1* The 
Americans were loath to bestow an air of legitimacy upon the annexations 
that Stalin had carried out in a particularly scandalous fashion during 
his collusion with Hitler. In addition they were trying to avoid the Wilson- 
ian predicament by abstaining from any commitments that might prove 
embarrassing after the war. 

The policy of refusing to abet Stalin's misdeeds had unquestionable vir- 
tues, but the promotion of his faith in the alliance was not one of them. On 
December 6, 1941, the Soviet leader told the British foreign secretary, 
Anthony Eden, "If our war aims were different, then there would be no 
alliance." Rightly or wrongly Stalin considered the “second front" the su- 
preme proof of cooperation,!? and in his mind its absence could even have 
cast an altogether sinister light upon the extensive material aid he was 
getting. Were the Western capitalists not sending him just enough to pro- 
mote a military. stalemate in order to benefit later from the mutual exhaus- 
tion of both belligerents? Such a putative scheme must have seemed espec- 
ially plausible to Stalin, since he himself had thought along these lines in 
1999-41, as the shifting emphases of the Comintern's statements at that time 
indicate. And it should be remembered that the Russians, in conformity 
with Marxist doctrine as they understood it, vastly exaggerated the in- 
fluence that British aristocrats and American financiers who were hostile 
to the Soviet Union were able to exercise upon the policies of their respec- 
tive governments. 

In this context it matters little that political considerations did not in 
fact cause the repeated postponements of the landing on the Continent;?? 
in all fairness some Western actions could have hardly failed to create an 
impression of duplicity. The Russians were perhaps understandably dis- 
turbed about the inability of the British to give a convincing explanation 
of the awkward peace mission of Rudolf Hess—admittedly a difficult thing 
to do—and about the unwillingness of the London government to bring the 
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self-appointed intermediary to trial?! Even more disconcerting was Roose- 
velt's unfulfilled promise to launch the invasion of Europe before 1943, a 
promise he had let Molotov believe was definite. Then, too, no matter 
how genuine the president's desire to promote mutual trust, his volubility 
may have had the very opposite effect on Soviet minds ever disposed to 
suspect the worst.?3 

Thus Stalin had reasons, albeit the wrong ones, to question the motives of 
his allies in 1942. Yet these alone did not necessarily prompt him to desert 
them. Very soon after June 1941 the Nazis proved by their behavior that so 
long as they retained the upper hand the only peace terms the Soviet Union 
could expect would be complete submission. Russia's sole alternative was 
to fight on, and any signs of faltering resolve would have, if anything, given 
further encouragement to the enemy; or even worse, they might make the 
dreaded Western reversal of alliances a self-fulfilling prophecy. Stalin could 
have been exasperated with the coalition, but he had to maintain it. On bal- 
ance, therefore, any Russian efforts to come to terms with Germany before 
Stalingrad may be dismissed as mere products of anxious imagination. 


DURING THE WINTER Of 1942-43 the situation changed radically. Having 
compelled the Nazis to retreat from the Caucasus, the Red Army encircled 
German forces at Stalingrad on November 23, 1942, and annihilated them 
by February 1, 1943. The power of the two belligerents now seemed to be 
almost balanced—a condition that E. A. Boltin, a leading Soviet military 
historian, believes lasted until mid-1943.?* But although Moscow's military 
prospects brightened, a complete defeat of the enemy was still in the dis- 
tant future, especially as long as the second front remained uncertain. Past 
combat experience gave every reason to believe that the path of victory 
would be arduous, and the Russians had already suffered appalling losses. Yet 
the military situation after Stalingrad offered the Soviet Union, for the first 
time since the beginning of the war, both the opportunity and the induce- 
ment to trade military assets for a political compromise. Soviet leaders, 
well versed in the Marxist notions about the interaction of war and poli- 
tics, could have hardly missed that message. And indeed, an authoritative 
article published in January 1943 in the party journal Bolshevik indicated 
that they did not. Its author was none other than Colonel E. Razin, whom 
Stalin had chosen on other occasions as mouthpiece for his own views 
about military questions. The colonel affirmed that "separation of politics 
and strategy, and the neglect of the requirements of politics for ‘purely stra- 
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tegic’ reasons are fraught with dangerous consequences. . . . Politics and war 
influence each other but they are not factors of the same order; primacy 
always belongs to politics.” 

The obstacles to a negotiated settlement between the Soviet Union and 
Germany had diminished by early 1943. Although the passions aroused 
during the savage struggle ruled out genuine reconciliation, the enormous 
exertion of both belligerents was conducive to comparing the assets of im- 
perfect peace with the liabilities of elusive victory. Aware of the oppor- 
tunities, prospective mediators were readily available. Japanese diplomats 
repeatedly tendered their good services, Mussolini, himself in danger of 
an imminent invasion by the Western Allies, implored Hitler to seek peace 
with the Russians." Among the neutral countries Sweden offered a particu- 
larly convenient ambiance for preliminaries. Stockholm, easily accessible 
from both Moscow and Berlin, was a capital where the members of the 
opposing coalitions maintained extensive diplomatic and intelligence staffs. 

The Soviet legation in Stockholm was headed by the colorful figure of 
Alexandra M. Kollontay—the aristocratic daughter of a tsarist general, 
a veteran Bolshevik intellectual of nonconformist leanings, and in her 
younger days the prophet and practitioner of unconventional views on 
love, sex, and family.? In fact these views, rather than diplomatic skill, had 
qualified her for the foreign service in the early years after the Revolution, 
when the Bolsheviks delighted in actions pour épater les bourgeois. Kol- 
lontay was given to emotions in politics and did not hide her Germano- 
phobia even during the period of the official friendship from 1939 to 
1941. By 1943 she had reached the age of seventy and was suffering from a 
heart ailment that confined her to a sanitarium away from the Swedish 
capital for most of the year. For a historian searching for clues of a Russian- 
German rapprochement, Kollontay is a great disappointment—a less 
effective envoy at the sensitive Stockholm post can hardly be imagined. But 
Stalin's highest-ranking diplomats seldom performed the most important 
missions. In Sweden, too, officials less colorful but more professional than 
Kollontay actually ran the legation. Among them was counselor Vladimir 
S. Semyonov, a specialist in German affairs, whose later career included such 
elevated functions as chief political adviser of the military government in 
occupied Germany and eventually deputy foreign minister. Another impor- 
tant official in Stockholm was Boris Yartsev, an expert on Finland, who is 
on record for having extended peace feelers from Stockholm to Helsinki in 
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late 1942.79 Both Semyonov and Yartsev supposedly maintained a very close 
relationship with Stalin's security chief, Lavrenti P. Beria, who was known 
as an advocate of partnership with Germany. 

The German personnel in Stockholm were of equally high caliber, and 
their selection could be interpreted as a sign of Berlin's interest in a 
diplomatic settlement of the war. The envoy to Sweden was Hans Thom- 
sen, who had last served as chargé d'affaires in Washington. In addition to 
Thomsen, in early 1943 Ribbentrop dispatched several respectable diplo- 
mats of conservative leanings to other important neutral capitals such as 
Madrid and Tokyo.* The German foreign minister took pride in having 
achieved the understanding with the Russians in 1939, and, if his postwar 
Statements are to be trusted, he would have liked to see its renewal in 
1943.2 The propaganda minister, Josef Goebbels, was another prominent 
Nazi favorably disposed to a settlement with Moscow.?? 

Thriving on excitement and lucrative connections, volunteers of some- 
times dubious character were at hand in wartime Sweden to facilitate liai- 
son with friend and foe. One such individual was a certain Edgar Clauss, a 
nondescript businessman of Baltic-German ancestry and a temporary resi- 
dent of Stockholm's Carlton Hotel. He was accompanied by a Swedish lady 
whom he promised to marry after his allegedly forthcoming but in fact 
fictitious appointment as German minister in Stockholm. Local Germans 
thought that he was “either a braggart or a spy," and they warned Thomsen 
about him.% As a matter of fact, Clauss was both. Any further inquiry into 
Clauss by the German legation ceased after German intelligence authorities 
affirmed that Clauss's activities, which were not specified, served the inter- 
ests of the Reich. But Clauss had evidently more than one iron in the 
fire. He is the key person in the memoirs of Peter Kleist, who used to 
travel frequently between Berlin and Stockholm during the war. According 
to Kleist it was Clauss who told him, on December 14, 1942, that the Rus- 
sians wanted a separate peace. Alluding to information from the Soviet le- 
gation, Clauss said that Moscow was ready to sign an armistice in eight 
days if only Berlin would respond favorably.9 Although the accuracy of 
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this assertion has not been verified, other Soviet actions at that time give it 
weight. 

On November 6, 1942, shortly before the Red Army encircled the Ger- 
mans at Stalingrad, Stalin declared in a public speech that "it is not our aim 
to destroy all organized military force in Germany, for every literate person 
will understand that this is not only impossible .. . but... also inexpedient 
from the point of view of the victor."?* Stalin had already, on February 
23, 1942, publicly refused "to identify Hitler’s clique with the German 
people," suggesting "that Hitlers come and go, but the German people 
and the German state remain."?5 But now he was more specific than ever 
before in offering friendship to the German military, the caste from which 
had been recruited so many prominent Russophiles in the past. Following 
the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, the German military had been the chief in- 
stigators of the deals behind the scenes that enabled them to bypass the 
restrictions of Versailles by secretly rearming in Russian territory and 
enabled the Soviet Union in return to obtain German technical assistance. 
In 1943 the German military were more likely than other Germans to 
perceive that Hitler's war was lost and to seek salvation in an understanding 
with Moscow in the spirit of Rapallo. 

Shortly after Stalin's address of November 1942 the pattern of Moscow's 
daily propaganda directed at Germany changed. Until late 1942 the Soviet- 
sponsored "German People's Radio" had urged in crude Marxist terms that 
the oppressed German masses intensify the class struggle against their Fas- 
cist-capitalist masters. By January 1943 a more sophisticated theme had 
been introduced. The broadcasts began to report a powerful peace move- 
ment among Germans regardless of class and political conviction. On De- 
cember 6, 1942, a clandestine conference of these Germans for peace was 
supposed to have met in the Rhineland, and early the following year its 
proceedings appeared in print in Moscow.* Included were speeches by 
anonymous delegates ranging from Social Democrats to "Christians," or- 
ganized labor to entrepreneurs, Communists to disillusioned ex-Nazis. But 
except for sources of Soviet origin, there is no evidence that the meeting ever 
took place;* in that sense at least, the “peace movement” Li more 
the Russian than the German desire for peace. 

The Stockholm episode reported by Kleist, Stalin’s overture to the puta- 
tive military opponents of Hitler, and the promotion of the imaginary 
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peace front were characteristic products of the peculiar atmosphere created 
by Stalingrad. They were suggestive of three possible courses that the 
'change of military fortunes opened to the Russians. The first was accom- 
modation with the current Nazi leadership. The second entailed partner- 
ship with a conservative German regime dominated by the army. And the 
third envisaged friendship with a Germany governed by a coalition reminis- 
cent of a popular front but extended to include a wide sampling from the 
Center and the Right. In due course the Soviet Union was to explore all 
three of these options. 


STALINGRAD INAUGURATED the most intriguing period of Soviet wartime 
diplomacy. The great battle brought a crushing defeat to Hitler but did not 
strengthen the solidarity of his enemies. In fact the Russians began almost 
immediately to put that solidarity to test. They harassed the British 
personnel attached to the arms convoys, interfering with their navigation 
and subjecting them to various indignities.# The official Soviet press was 
conspicuously deficient in acknowledging American lend-lease deliveries, a 
deficiency that prompted public criticism by the United States ambassador, 
William H. Standley, and an angry Russian reaction in return.** Most im- 
portant, in both his public and his confidential statements Stalin indicated 
doubts about the suitability of the Allied coalition as a vehicle for his 
interests. 

On February 23, 1948, Stalin's address on the Day of the Red Army did 
not even mention the Allies. It presented the war as an exclusively Soviet- 
German affair. Stalin's words were not calculated to reassure Western 
military planners, many of whom feared that the Russians would stop 
fighting once they reached their prewar frontiers. Indeed the sharp curtail- 
ment of offensive operations by the Red Axmy on March 15, 1948, tended to 
confirm rather than to destroy that disturbing hypothesis. The unprece- 
dented calm that afterwards prevailed on the battlefields of the eastern 
front was perhaps justified by the great exertions of the recent months. But 
the beginning of the calm also coincided to a day with Stalin's "most em- 
phatic warnings" in a reply to Churchill's notification of further obstacles to 
an early landing in Europe. The message from Moscow referred to “the 
great danger with which further delay in opening a second front in France 
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is fraught.”* In his efforts to accelerate the opening of the second front 
Stalin had issued similar warnings before. But this time the military lull, as 
well as the intensive peace propaganda on the "German People's Radio," 
gave his words a special air of urgency. The Soviet Union was demonstrat- 
ing that its attitude toward Germany was not the same as that of the 
Western Allies. In particular it was scrupulously avoiding any association 
with the demand for unconditional surrender that Roosevelt and Churchill 
had enunciated during their conference at Casablanca in January 1943.* 

So disconcerting was the behavior of the Russians that at the end of Feb- 
ruary the British government instructed its ambassador to Moscow, Sir Archi- 
bald Clark-Kerr, to inquire on the spot what Soviet intentions with Ger- 
many really were. The envoy contacted both Molotov and Stalin, but the 
"reply was not in very friendly terms.” The Soviet leaders evidently did 
not wish to prejudice their own course of action. For the moment there 
were still too many open questions that only time could sort out. But having 
had more firsthand experience with the power and determination of the 
enemy than the British and Americans, the Russians definitely enter- 
tained fewer illusions about the feasibility of a permanent suppression of 
Germany." They preferred an indirect solution to their security problem 
by seeking a zone of dependent states as protection against any future at- 
tack. Poland, not Germany, was therefore the most urgent item on their 
agenda. 

The dramatic deterioration of relations between Moscow and the Polish 
government in exile during the first four months of 1943 was more of 
Russian than of Polish making. The Soviet Union took the first decisive 
steps after reiterating its claims to the disputed borderland. On February 
16 the Soviet deputy foreign commissar, Alexander E. Korneichuk, took a 
strong public stand against the Polish representatives in London because 
of their unwillingness to grant those claims.5! And on March 1 the Russians 
launched the Union of Polish Patriots, an organization that could later serve 
as the nucleus of a puppet government. 

These Soviet actions predictably caused distress in Washington and Lon- 
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don, though not in Berlin. Moscow's insistence upon the frontier that 
Molotov had fixed with Ribbentrop in 1939 in fact brought back memories 
to the Germans of their former intimacy with Russia. But so great was 
the Nazis’ intransigence, as well as their lack of subtlety, that they disre- 
garded these friendly allusions. They rather chose to inflict upon the Soviet 
Union a major irritation. On April 13 they announced the discovery at 
Katyn of mass graves of murdered Polish officers and accused Moscow of 
responsibility for the crime. Whatever Goebbels's disposition in favor of an 
understanding with the Russians, he proved unable to resist this excep- 
tional opportunity to embarrass them. 

The genuine dismay and studied indignation displayed by the Soviet 
government, almost certainly responsible for the massacre, are hardly sur- 
prising.? More suggestive are the limits and the direction of Soviet anger. 
In an initial impulse to gloss over the German indiscretion the official 
Russian news bulletin hinted at the rather improbable explanation that the 
Nazis might have mistaken graves for archeological excavations. Only 
when the Germans continued to insist upon their version of what had 
happened at Katyń did Moscow accuse them, without reservation, of the 
killings. At the same time, however, the Soviet government tried to divert 
attention from the merit of the German case in a fashion that could only 
give additional comfort to the Nazis.’* After the Poles had proposed invest- 
igation by the International Red Cross, a proposal that Berlin promptly 
implemented, Moscow added insult to injury by accusing the Poles of 
collusion with Hitler. Worse still, the Soviet Union on April 26 broke off 
diplomatic relations with Poland, thus bringing the crisis to a climax. 

Stalin's handling of the Katyn affair did not bar a rapprochement with 
Germany and may have actually served to facilitate it. There are indica- 
tions of secret approaches at the very time the two belligerents were 
exchanging public insults. The information available is independent of 
that from Kleist, who did not happen to be in Stockholm in that particular 
period. A document in the United States Army Intelligence files mentions 
a communication in mid-April from Moscow to the French Communists, 
alerting them to be prepared for possible armistice talks.55 And according to 
Swedish informants of the American Office of Strategic Services, such 
talks took place shortly thereafter.59 In the latter part of April a Swede with 
connections at the Russian legation was said to have arranged a meeting of 
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diplomats at a country estate about-thirty kilometers outside of Stockholm. 
The participants included three unnamed German officials and, from the 
Soviet side, Mikhail Nikitin, Alexei Taradin, and Boris Yartsev. At one 
time the respective ministers, Thomsen and Kollontay, were said to have 
joined the discussions, which lasted for several days but did not lead to an 
agreement. The Germans were supposedly ready to make peace in return 
for a satellite Ukraine and for economic concessions in other parts of the 
Soviet Union, whereas the Russians insisted upon the frontier of 1941.5 

This intelligence report deserves respect as the most specific contempo- 
rary piece of information about the peace feelers. Although there is no 
way of checking the accuracy of its details, it is quite probable that infor- 
mal exchanges occurred at Soviet initiative. The pattern of Moscow's pol- 
icy after Stalingrad supports rather than contradicts this speculation. It was 
in the spring of 1943, if ever during the war, that the time was ripe for Stalin 
to explore whether Berlin would be prepared to settle for what his Western 
allies had been so reluctant to grant him---the confirmation of the Soviet 
frontier of 1941. But the attitude of the Germans was altogether different 
from what it had been in August 1939, and they gave no sign of any will- 
ingriess to restore the frontier they had violated in June 1941. 

The Russian participants reportedly broke off the negotiations in Sweden 
at the beginning of May. In his Order of the Day on May 1 Stalin had 
publicly assumed a position on the subject of separate peace. He attributed 
the desire for a separate peace to the Nazis, who "judge their adversaries by 
their own standards of treachery.”®® He also affirmed that only uncon- 
ditional surrender of the enemy could end the war, although he did not 
relate this demand to the Casablanca statement by Roosevelt and Church- 
ill Stalin's strong language suggests that he may have given up any 
hope of persuading the obstinate Nazis that a compromise was not only in 
his interest but, needless to say, also in theirs. 

But there is another possible interpretation of what Stalin was saying. 
His statement could have been meant as an encouragement for the re- 
newal of talks on terms more acceptable to him. The triangular nature 
of the Soviet-Western-German relationship was obvious, and he could al- 
ternately show a friendly face to one side or the other. His most convincing 
argument would have been to demonstrate to the Germans that he could 
obtain what he wanted from the West. From this point of view, the 
rather meek reaction of the British and Americans to the Katyn incident 
gave the impression that Stalin might be able to repair his relations with 
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his coalition partners whenever he wanted. They had given proof of an 
overwhelming desire to maintain at least the appearances of Allied solidar- 
ity. And it was the appearance, though not the substance, of this solidarity 
that the Russians proceeded to promote during the next few weeks. 


STALIN’S ADDRESS of May 1, 1943, heralded a conspicuous improvement in 
official Soviet behavior toward Great Britain and the United States, a differ- 
ence the more striking since no particular change in the conduct of the 
Western Allies had prompted it. Alexander Werth, who lived in Moscow as 
correspondent for the Sunday Times, later recalled "the record warmth vis-à- 
vis Britain and America in May and June 1943.5? The official press and 
radio prominently commemorated the anniversaries of the alliance agree- 
ments of 1942 and extolled the Allied operations in North Africa, a battle- 
field previously denigrated as insignificant. Russian editorial writers rid- 
iculed the idea of a separate peace and seconded Stalin's call for the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany. And on May 23 the dissolution of the 
Comintern generated further good feelings in the West. 

Yet no practical steps toward closer collaboration accompanied these 
friendly gestures. In particular, Stalin remained aloof to Roosevelt's 
urgent pleas for a tripartite summit conference that would clarify mutual 
war and peace goals.® It is difficult to judge to what extent Stalin's aloof- 
ness was the result of premeditation rather than of a genuine need to keep a 
close eye on the developments at the front—the explanation he gave to the 
president. As Western observers in Moscow noticed, the Russians were at 
that time especially nervous about the intentions of Germany.“ On the 
one hand, the inexplicable delay of the anticipated and dreaded German 
summer offensive could mean that Berlin might be contemplating negotia- 
tions after all. On the other hand, however, as long as there was no positive 
evidence of such a readiness, Stalin had to assume that the offensive would 
eventually come and that he would need whatever relief his allies cóuld 
give him. Whether to prompt them into action or simply to cheer up the 
Soviet people, the official press systematically encouraged the belief that 
now, after the victory in Africa, the second front was imminent. 

It is against this background of inflated Russian hopes that the impact 
of yet another message about a delay of the cross-Channel invasion must 
be measured. On June 4 Roosevelt and Churchill notified their Soviet 
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colleague that the operation could not take place before May 1944.9 
Stalin's fury at this new apparent procrastination at a time so critical for him 
is easy to imagine and justify. But as during the Katyń crisis, his reaction 
was reasoned rather than impulsive. He waited for a whole week, un- 
doubtedly weighing alternative responses and considering their probable 
effect. In the end he expressed his intense displeasure not only in a secret 
message but also through an important public gesture. He recalled almost 
simultaneously the reputedly pro-Western ambassadors Ivan M. Maisky 
and Maxim Litvinov from their respective posts in London and Washing- 
ton. 

By mid-June, then, the brief period of Moscow's official amity with the 
West was over. There is no doubt that the Roosevelt-Churchill action—or 
rather inaction—about the second front had preconditioned the new crisis, 
but it was Stalin's public behavior that actually created it. He could hardly 
have failed to take into account the delight that evidence of Allied discord 
would inevitably produce in Berlin, and he may have aimed at that very 
effect. In any case, he again set the stage for a rapprochement with Ger- 
many, and there are indications of Russian attempts to promote it in the sec- 
ond half of June. On June 16 the Swedish newspaper Nya Dagligt Allehanda 
announced in a special edition that high Soviet and German officials had 
been negotiating near Stockholm.* An American intelligence report iden- 
tified them as Mikhail Nikitin of the Russian legation and Paul Schmidt of 
the press and information section of the German foreign office, and the sea- 
side resort of Saltsjöbaden was cited as their meeting place. The British 
government, too, received information from the Swedish capital that 
Schmidt had met with two members of the Soviet legation in a private 
house and that Yartsev played the key role in the contact.°® According to 
Kleist's somewhat different account, A. M. Alexandrov, formerly counselor 
at the Soviet Embassy in Berlin and head of the foreign commissariat's 
European division, arrived in Stockholm en route to London and tried to 
contact him through Clauss.” The German minister, Thomsen, also heard 
that the Russian diplomat was in town and that he wanted "to meet with a 
gentleman from the German foreign service with whom he was ac- 
quainted.”"68 
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After the war this incident received a retrospective publicity in the 
American press. In July 1947 an article in the New York magazine Liberty 
added further sensational details, which the authors claimed they had ac- 
quired during "clandestine conferences with Europeans whose lives depend 
on anonymity.’® It is interesting that the Soviet government considered 
this rather shabby piece of writing worthy of a prompt response. No one 
less authoritative than Kollontay herself was commissioned to refute the 
allegations. In a column printed in Izvestiia she concentrated upon a single 
flaw in the Liberty article: Alexandrov could not possibly have been in 
Stockholm at the critical time because he was serving with the Soviet lega- 
tion in Australia.'? But the Russian sensitivity about the subject enhances 
rather than reduces the possibility that Alexandrov's colleagues from the 
foreign commissariat had indeed tried to extend feelers in Stockholm, even 
though an early indiscretion apparently prevented actual contacts. Such 
a speculation would also explain why both the Soviet and the German 
governments had denied the original Swedish newspaper story so vehe- 
mently in press communiqués issued on the same day, June 18, 1943.7 

But even after the embarrassment in June Moscow did not abstain from 
publicizing ideas suggestive of a preference for compromise over struggle 
to the bitter end. On June 22, 1943, the official information agency Sovin- 
formburo commented ambiguously that "without a second front victory 
over Germany is impossible"? On July 1 an authoritative article in the 
ideological journal Voina i rabochii klass castigated Western projects for 
the postwar punishment of the Germans.” Its author, identified as N. Mali- 
nin, derided the theory about the collective guilt of the German people 
and expressed misgivings about subjecting them to reparations or even 
to a military occupation. Of all Soviet wartime statements this article 
went the farthest in hinting that the Germans might be allowed to keep 
some of their conquests. Questioning not only Polish but also Czechoslovak 
aspirations for territories that were currently part of the Reich, the author 
implied that even the return of the Sudetenland to Czechoslovakia was 
not imperative. Exactly to whom Moscow intended to address these extra- 
ordinary allurements is not altogether cleax. Stalin may still have hoped 
that the Nazis could be persuaded to negotiate, but if he did, the advent of 
the German offensive on July 5 all but destroyed any such hopes. It is 
more likely that the article foreshadowed a change of policy that had 
been under preparation ever since the demise of the Comintern and for which 
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the enemy attack provided the appropriate moment.’* The formation of 
the Free Germany Committee on July 12 marked the beginning of the new 
Soviet strategy.” 

Retrospective interpretations have tended to obscure the original mean- 
ing of this remarkable enterprise. Both friendly and hostile commentators 
have been inclined to regard the formation of the Free Germany Com- 
mittee as the first step on the path that ended with the establishment of 
the German Communist satellite state in 1949. But evidence that the 
Russians anticipated this outcome in 1943 is yet to be presented. Most 
contemporaries understood Russian sponsorship of the committee as a bid 
for partnership with German conservatives, and the Soviet Union did 
nothing to discourage this interpretation." Although Communist emi- 
grés predictably dominated the committee, its striking feature was the par- 
ticipation of the more moderate patriotic members who had been recruited 
from among the prisoners of war. Their radio appeals, urging the Ger- 
man army to end the war by overthrowing Hitler and withdrawing to 
the present frontier of the Reich, implied that this relatively modest con- 
cession would make possible ‘a fair peace. Whether or not the Russians 
would have honored this implicit promise is impossible to judge. Yet by 
having given their blessing to the Free Germany movement they created 
an obstacle to a rapprochement with Hitler; they invited an understanding 
instead with his potential successors. 


THE SOVIET VICTORY in the battle of Kursk, which ended on July 16, repre- 
sents in many ways a watershed more important than Stalingrad in the 
history of the war. The first summertime triumph of Russian arms, it 
opened the perspective of their continuous and irreversible, though still 
far from easy, advance to the west. The Germans saw the handwriting 
on the wall, and doubts about the wisdom of fighting on extended this 
time to the highest places. Various Nazi officials, acting on their own, 
tried to find out about Moscow's possible terms for peace. On August 2—5, 
1943, Ribbentrop's assistant Rudolf Likus went to Stockholm in order to 
gather information.” Two weeks later the German foreign minister sum- 
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moned Kleist and instructed him to restore contact with Clauss." In Sep- 
tember Goebbels told Hitler that “we must come to an arrangement with 
one side or the other," and the Führer replied that "he would prefer nego- 
tiations with Stalin," although Hitler did not "believe they would be success- 
ful.”’80 

All these half-hearted peace stirrings on the Nazi side ended in the 
planning stage. "They sufficed, however, to cause grave concern among the 
men around Karl Goerdeler who hoped to extricate Germany from the 
war by getting rid of Hitler. One of the conspirators, Ulrich von Hassell, 
noted in his diary on August 15, 1943: 


If Hitler comes to terms with Stalin, the resultant disaster cannot be imagined. It 
would be different with a decent, self-respecting Germany. This Germany would 
have to exploit all opportunities. There is only one expedient left—to make 
either Russia or the Anglo-Americans understand their interest in a sound Ger- 
many.5l 


Hassell, like most of his friends, would have preferred settlement with the 
Western powers if only they would modify their stiff demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender. But at least a few members of the conspiracy favored 
approaches to the Soviet Union, perhaps because they hoped to find it 
more responsive or because they considered communism the wave of the 
future. In the late summer of 1943 Friedrich von der Schulenburg, the 
former ambassador to Russia, contemplated a secret mission to Moscow 
by breaking through the front lines. There is also evidence, however 
inconclusive, that communist sympathies may have motivated the would- 
be assassin of Hitler, Claus von Stauffenberg.®° 

Did the Russians know about the plot against Hitler and attune their 
policies to the possibility of its success? From what is known about their 
intelligence network, it seems that until 1942 they had been informed quite 
accurately about what was happening in Germany. Their main source of 
information had been the famous espionage organization known as the 
Red Orchestra. Although the standard East German book about the 
Red Orchestra claims that its members knew of the activities of Goerd- 
eler's followers, it offers no specific evidence in support of this claim.® In 
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any case the Gestapo had destroyed that principal Soviet source of infor- 
mation by the fall of 1942.59 In the trial in April 1944 of William Knöchel, 
a high-ranking German Communist whom Moscow had sent to Germany 
in January 1942 in order to organize the party underground, the Nazi 
court noted that before Knóchel's capture later in 1942 he had sent 
abroad important information about opposition currents in the country.*' 
But this information must have been rather unsubstantial since the knowl- 
edge of it did not enable the Gestapo to track down the conspiracy. 

As for 1943, Russian and East German literature, which normally plays 
up rather than down all types of clandestine pro-Soviet activities, has 
recorded only one instance of a line of communication between Berlin and 
Moscow in existence during that year. The exchanges began in spring, 
when Soviet confidants in Stockholm established contact, through a Swedish 
intermediary, with Anton Saefkow, a leading Communist organizer in 
Berlin. Saefkow is known to have met two associates of Goerdeler in June 
1944, and Saefkow was aware of the plot against Hitler's life possibly as early 
as the end of 1943.88 Saefkow may have notified the Russians of the plot, al- 
though available sources give the impression that little of substance passed 
through this Swedish channel? Surviving participants in the conspiracy 
have all denied that any links with Moscow ever existed.% It is therefore 
unlikely that the Soviet anticipation of a revolt in Germany was anything 
but an intelligent guess, made without the benefit of knowing what was 
actually under way. 

just how great the Russians thought were the chances of a successful 
coup against Hitler is difficult to estimate. But its likelihood definitely in- 
creased after the Italians had set an example by deposing Mussolini on 
July 25, 1943. Since the change of government in Italy was accomplished 
by the ruling clique rather than by the masses, Moscow had a further 
reason to focus upon fomenting discontent among Germany's upper classes. 
Shortly after the Italian events the Soviet Union prepared to supplement 
the Free Germany Committee, on which Walter Ulbricht and his com- 
panions loomed perhaps too large, with the more respectable and ex- 
clusive League of German Officers. In the meantime the Russian victory at 
Kursk had convinced so many captured Germans that the war was lost 
that there was no shortage of those willing to join in this new enterprise. 

Wolfgang Leonhard, who worked during the war in the Moscow offices 
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of the journal Freies Deutschland, later reported that the inauguration 
of the League of German Officers, set for September ı, had been unexpect- 
edly postponed without a substitute date.” A few days later the journal 
was about to publish a startling editorial entitled “Armistice—the Demand 
of the Day." According to Leonhard this editorial, which omitted the cus- 
tomary anti-Nazi verbiage, was addressed to the men currently in power 
in Berlin rather than to their prospective challengers. It was withheld 
from publication only at the last moment, and the delayed proclamation 
of the league followed on September 11.” 

Leonhard's assertion seems to corroborate Kleist's testimony that on 
September 8 the Russians again attempted to establish contacts in Sweden 
through Clauss.® The intermediary alerted Kleist that Vladimir Dekano- 
zov, the former Soviet ambassador to Berlin and another of Beria's proté- 
ges, was going to visit Stockholm and was eager to meet a German nego- 
tiator. According to Clauss, Moscow merely awaited a signal from Berlin 
and was deeply disappointed when none came. 

The coincidence of Leonhard’s and Kleist's allegations is well enough 
known and has led to the belief that Stalin may have made a major bid 
for peace in September rather than in April or June 1943.% Such a conclusion 
is possible but not probable; for aside from the evidence previously pre- 
sented of Nazi unresponsiveness, Kursk had bolstered the self-confidence of 
the Russians sufficiently to reduce for them the value of any deal with 
Hitler. The hypothesis also depends much too heavily on the veracity of 
the disreputable Clauss, who very likely misled both the German and the 
Soviet diplomats about the actual extent of his intimacy with each of 
them. 

A more probable explanation of what happened during those first few 
days of September is that the presence of Ribbentrop's emissary in Stock- 
holm, along with Clauss's grandiloquence, almost convinced the Russians 
that Berlin had unexpectedly changed its mind about negotiating. Then 
the article in Freies Deutschland would have been a tentative sign of their 
interest. But the hoax was exposed just in time to spare the Russians the 
same embarrassment they had experienced in June, when the Swedish news- 
paper had leaked similar shady dealings. If this was the case, then the 
Soviet government, though no longer itself trying to extend peace feelers to 
the present German regime, was in early September 1943 still willing to 
respond to initiatives by others. 

Soon, however, even that willingness disappeared, and the experience 
with Clauss may have been the last blow. On September 13 Molotov re- 
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jected a mediation offer by the Japanese ambassador, Naotake Sato, intimat- 
ing to him that whatever chances there had been of an understanding 
between Germany and Russia no longer existed. Molotov is quoted as 
having said: “Under different circumstances, the Soviet government would 
have considered it its duty to accept the Japanese offer of mediation." 

The rules of the diplomatic triangle now required that Stalin should 
attempt to improve his relations with the British and the Americans. 
And indeed, from September onwards, he acted to instill more life into the 
alliance—not only in words but also in deeds. The decisive date was Sep- 
tember 8, when, after months of dilatory excuses, he finally consented to 
a conference with Roosevelt and Churchill and accepted the date they 
had proposed. A week later Stalin proved that he cared more about 
winning their confidence than about keeping open any secret channels to 
the enemy: Andrei Gromyko, chargé d'affaires in Washington, duly re- 
ported the Japanese mediation offer to the secretary of state, Cordell 
Hull?" Equally significant, Konstantin Vinogradov of the Soviet legation 
in Stockholm revealed to an American colleague that "German agents 
and intermediaries" had recently approached Russian diplomats there—a 
disclosure in striking contrast to his consistent denials of such approaches 
in the past.95 

By the fall of 1943 evidence had mounted that a peace with Hitler was 
impossible and his replacement by more reasonable men improbable. The 
Russians nevertheless abstained from endorsing the formula for uncon- 
ditional surrender until after the Normandy landings in June 1944.9? As 
long as the second front was in abeyance they avoided doing anything 
that would prejudice a separate arrangement with an anti-Nazi regime in 
case Hitler's enemies would come to power after all. But after September 
1943 the Soviet Union no longer went so far as actively to prepare for 
such an arrangement. 


THE OBVIOUS QUESTION to be asked is whether Stalin did not himself try to 
create a false impression of his readiness to conclude a separate peace 
merely to make his allies more amenable to his demands. After the war 
many Western authors replied in the affirmative. General Albert C. We- 
demeyer, for example, concluded that the Soviet dictator “was simply hold- 
ing the idea over our heads and blackmailing us to give him more aid.”10 
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To attribute to the Russians a genuine desire for compromise with anyone 
would not have been compatible with the belief in their insatiable hunger 
for power, a belief prevalent during the cold war. 

But Stalin’s aptitude at deception notwithstanding, his alleged scheme 
to frighten his coalition partners cannot be reconciled with the evidence. 
Peace rumors emanated from so many different sources, independent of 
one another, that they could not have possibly been disseminated from 
one center.?! In addition Stalin had strong enough reasons to refrain 
from mystification: planting false reports about secret dealings with the 
enemy could only increase the chances that the Western capitalists and 
their German colleagues might turn the tables on him. Accordingly the 
Russians coped with the many circulating rumors in a fashion calculated to 
discourage speculation rather than to encourage it. They ignored those 
rumors that were too vague or too fantastic to be taken seriously and re- 
acted only to the ones with substance: the three abortive feelers in Stock- 
holm and the Japanese mediation attempts were the incidents that prompted 
official refutations.'? Thus the Soviet government tried to divert attention 
from wbat had happened rather than attract it to what had not. Those 
contemporaries who thought that rumors were being deliberately planted 
suspected a German scheme much more often than a Russian one.9 But 
the Nazis, though no doubt eager to sow mistrust among their adversaries, 
were also apprehensive that such a maneuver might backfire against their 
own national morale. They therefore frequently denied that any peace 
efforts were under way, using for that purpose the foreign service of the 
German radio rather than the domestic news media.!^* 

Rumors of peace feelers proliferated throughout the summer and fall of 
1943 despite Russian and German efforts to suppress them. They were espe- 
cially rife in Latin America, where amateurs and imposters, within and 
without the diplomatic corps, disseminated the most sensational stories. 
On September 28, 1943, for example, the newspapers in Arequipa, Peru's 
second largest city, announced that an armistice between Germany and 
Russia had just been signed.'5 In Switzerland there was much talk about 
mediation by the Vatican.9$ And various Eastern European sources re- 
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ported alleged discussions between German and Russian agents in Sofia.” 
No evidence has been found to substantiate any of these reports. 

Paradoxically the peace scare reached its climax when the time for a 
Stalin-Hitler rapprochement had already passed. In August 1948, two 
months after the second Stockholm episode, Robert E. Sherwood reported 
that the atmosphere was "alarmingly reminiscent of that which preceded 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of August 1939.99 Although the Foreign 
Office in London received fewer reports about peace feelers in 1943 than 
they had in 1942, and although they discounted them as unfounded,’ 
government officials in Washington were worried. They anxiously dis- 
cussed memorandums such as “The Proper Course of Action for the United 
States in the Event Russia and Germany Effect a Compromise Peace.'119 
In October Roosevelt's chief adviser, Harry Hopkins, publicly admitted 
that possibility and proceeded to reassure the American people. He wrote 
in the American Magazine: "Russia, the keystone of the war, is still fighting 
grimly. If we lose her, I do not believe for a moment that we will lose the 
war, but I would change my prediction about the time of victory.” 1 

The presupposition that the Soviet Union had been so weakened by the 
war that it might seek peace because of the high price of victory was 
somewhat incongruously blended with the belief that her "postwar position 
in Europe will be a dominant one" and that "every effort must be made to 
obtain her friendship.'!!? The two contradictory assumptions helped to shape 
the Western conviction about the necessity of concessions with respect to 
a postwar Russian sphere of influence in Europe. Such was the situation on 
the eve of the critical conferences scheduled to meet in late 1943: the con- 
ference at Moscow of foreign ministers in October and the meeting at 
Teheran of the Big Three a month later. 

Their recent military successes notwithstanding, the Russians ap- 
proached the Moscow conference from a position of weakness rather than 
of strength. They placed on the agenda only one item, and this item was 
suggestive of their uppermost priority: how to hasten the end of the 
war—by launching the Second Front and by other means. Regarding 
political questions, they had originally wanted the meeting to be "only of 
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preparatory character.”!!% But the Soviet delegation did not object to dis- 
cussing such questions once they were introduced by the British and Amer- 
ican representatives. The record of the proceedings shows that the West- 
ern delegates were at times more accommodating than the Russian dele- 
gates had apparently expected. For example, Molotov was surprised by Eden 
when he withdrew without debate his previous objections to the planned 
Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty, which would set a precedent for a client relation- 
ship between Moscow and the small nations of East Central Europe.!!5 Sim- 
ilarly Secretary of State Hull tried to meet the Russian concern for security 
with such radical proposals about the suppression of Germany that the for- 
eign commissar was caught unprepared." The Western powers tried to con- 
vince Stalin that their friendship promised greater advantages than any- 
thing Berlin possibly had to offer. The Russian leader seemed convinced 
when, on the last day of the conference he walked up to Hull to deny “in 
the most sarcastic terms . . . reports . . . that the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many might agree on peace terms." And before the heads of state met 
at Teheran four weeks later Stalin made another important gesture to reas- 
sure his allies. 

On November 12 Molotov handed to the United States ambassador, 
W. Averell Harriman, a memorandum that, along with the earlier 
hint by Vinogradov, is the only available document of Soviet origin 
that directly concerns the happenings in Stockholm.U? The foreign com- 
missar stated that German agents had recently attempted to establish con- 
tact but had been immediately turned away. He mentioned Clauss and 
Kleist by name-—an authoritative confirmation of their roles as intermedi- 
aries that bestows a measure of authenticity on Kleist's memoirs. The only 
discrepancy is in dates: Kleist, as well as Vinogradov, referred to early 
September, Molotov to mid-October. The different dating may have been 
necessitated by Kollontay's statement for Daily Express on October 3, in 
which she said, “There have never been any such feelers put by the 
Germans to my Legation.”** Too long an interval between the event 
and its disclosure could also have inspired undesirable queries about the 
motives for the delay. 

As was obviously intended, the message promoted Western trust in the 
Soviet ally. "Though belated and originally unexpected, this was in the 
last analysis Moscow's most important gain from its peace overtures earlier 
that year. Illustrative -of the extent of the trust was the consent of the 
United States delegation at Teheran to being housed on the premises of 
the Soviet Embassy, which was undoubtedly well equipped with listening 
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devices.12° Since there is no evidence that the guests took this special fea- 
ture of their quarters into account, Stalin was thus given the unique 
opportunity to eavesdrop on their most intimate conversations. 

At the Teheran conference Stalin appeared to be finally satisfied with 
his allies after they had demonstrated a willingness to meet him more 
than half way. They gave him a clear impression—clearer, again, than he 
had probably anticipated—that they would not obstruct his freedom of 
action in Eastern Europe. Concerning the all-important question of Po- 
land, Roosevelt himself sought out the dictator to offer assurance that 
"personally he agreed with the views of Marshal Stalin” although Roosevelt 
"could not participate in any decision" because of concern for the Polish- 
American vote.!?! 

The American and British statesmen hoped to win Russia's cooperation 
by satisfying what they perceived as its reasonable aspirations. But in the 
absence of clear understandings about what exactly was reasonable, their 
efforts tended to stimulate Russian aspirations rather than to restrain them. 
If earlier in 1943 the Soviet Union had signaled to the Germans that it 
would have been contented with return to the status quo as it had ob- 
tained in 1941, there were no longer any such indications at Teheran. On 
the contrary, Stalin hinted that his goals would expand with expanding 
opportunities: “There is no need to speak at the present time about any 
Soviet desires, but when the time comes we will speak"??? At least one 
Western participant in the conference, Charles Bohlen, was convinced that 
those aspirations now extended even beyond the historic area of Russian 
interest. In what remains one of the best contemporary estimates of Stalin's 
intent, Bohlen concluded that the Soviet Union wanted to become "the only 
important military and political force on the continent of Europe" by re- 
ducing the rest of it “to military and political impotence." 1? 

The roots of the developments that later culminated in the cold war 
should be sought in 1943 rather than in any other period in the history 
of the Great Alliance. With the cold war in mind, the significance of the 
separate peace prospects during that critical year is twofold. First, Stalin's 
inability to obtain a relatively modest territorial settlement from Germany 
led him to augment his goals while he continued fighting the war. Second, 
the British and Americans, disturbed about his leanings toward a nego- 
tiated peace, became inclined to tolerate more ambitious Soviet goals. 
Their attitude encouraged Stalin to test the limits of their tolerance later 
on. And it was his overestimation of those limits that eventually made 
conflict inevitable. 
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Nixira KHRUSHCHEV earned his place in history twice: first, by his actions 
and policies as one of the most powerful Soviet political leaders over a 
period of many years; second, by the shock and stimulus he administered 
to Soviet historians with his attack on Stalin, launched in the secret speech 
at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) in 1956 and deepened five years later at the party's Twenty-second 
Congress. 

The complex response of Soviet historians and CPSU ideologists to 
Khrushchev's wide-ranging assault on Stalin's historical reputation has 
been analyzed by Nancy W. Heer in a work that takes the story down to 
mid-1967. As of that date the great majority of Soviet historians held 
back from attempting a fullscale analysis of Stalin's career and crimes. 
When, in February 1966, twenty-five leading Soviet intellectuals, scientists, 
and artists addressed a letter to Leonid Brezhnev, first secretary of the 
CPSU, warning the party against rehabilitating Stalin at its then-imminent 
Twenty-third Congress, only two historians’ names were included in the 
list of signatories? Noting the absence of revisionist historians’ names 
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from the list of signatories, Dr. Heer comments, “No Soviet historian in 
any field, and certainly not a specialist in the CPSU, could acquire the 
kind of social distance from politics possible for a physicist or artist,” A 
similar point is made in a recent review article in this journal. After sum- 
marizing evidence indicating the growing intellectual maturity and pro- 
fessional integrity of Soviet historians working in the pre-Soviet period of 
Russian history, Samuel H. Baron warns, “The constraints upon work in 
some of the more sensitive areas—such as the history of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union, and contemporary history—have diminished 
little if at all.”4 

These observations help explain why the awesome task of writing a com- 
prehensive historical analysis of Stalinism was finally undertaken neither 
by a professional historian nor by a party ideologist. Roy Medvedev, the 
man who successfully met Khrushchev’s challenge, was trained in philos- 
ophy and made his career in the field of education. Drawn to the study of 
history by Khrushchev's revelations about Stalin's crimes at the Twentieth 
CPSU Congress and convinced by this bold action that the party had the 
inner moral strength needed to slough off the Stalinist legacy and return to 
Leninist principles, Medvedev joined the party and embarked on the 
study of its history under Stalin. The actual writing of the book, however, 
was undertaken only in 1961, following the T'wenty-second CPSU Con- 
gress.* The completion of the book in substantially the form we now have 
it came toward the end of 1968.7 

During the long process of gestation there took place a creative interac- 
tion between the author and a small but keenly responsive circle of readers, 
friends, and critics, who analyzed and commented on the work in progress 
and in many cases provided valuable source materials for its enrichment. 
How could such an autonomous intellectual process, entirely lacking 
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official sanction, take place in the Soviet Union? The answer lies in the 
fascinating phenomenon of “Samizdat,” a term coined by Soviet intellec- 
tuals on the analogy of Gosizdat (State Publishing House), to designate the 
“self-publication” of manuscripts that for one reason or another have not 
found, or are not likely to find, a regular publisher. Typed by willing 
volunteers, who thereby assume a direct personal risk, Samizdat manu- 
scripts circulate on a restricted scale, known to the secret police but some- 
how managing to elude their controls, and providing one of the principal 
bases for the development of the newly self-aware, critical intelligentsia in 
present-day Soviet society. Medvedev intended from the outset, however, 
that his book should eventually be published legally in the Soviet Union, for 
in his view only when the party had squarely faced the historical truth about 
Stalin and Stalinism would it be morally strong enough to overcome the 
baneful consequences of his rule. Medvedev therefore submitted the 
manuscript on completion to the CPSU Central Committee for approval. 
In an action carrying grave moral implications, the party rejected Medve- 
dev's manuscript, thereby indicating its intention of whitewashing Stalin 
and closing the door to unbiased historical study of his career.® 

It was at just about this time that scholars in the West first learned of the 
existence of Medvedev's work through a brief but laudatory reference to 
it in another Samizdat document, a “Memorandum” by the Soviet physicist 
Andrei Sakharov, which the New York Times published in translation on 
July 22, 1968.? It is possible that Sakharov’s well-intentioned reference to 
the book and the prominence given to it by Western news and propa- 
ganda media contributed to the decision by party authorities not to publish 
it in the Soviet Union.!? It seems highly probable, however, that the de- 
cision by the CPSU leadership to halt the movement toward unbiased his- 
torical study of Stalin's career had been taken before Sakharov's “Memo- 
randum” was published in the West, and in fact well before Medvedev 
completed Let History Judge." 

In early 1969, at a time when Medvedev was putting the finishing 
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2 (1970), which achieves the dubious feat of covering the period from 1929 to 1937 with-only 
the barest allusion to the Great Purge. 

9 Andrei Sakharov's “Memorandum” is published in book form under the title Progress, Co- 
existence and Intellectual Freedom (New York, 1968). For the reference to Medvedev, see page 54. 
Sakharov describes the manuscript of Medvedev's book as being one-thousand pages long, a dis- 
crepancy that probably indicates he had seen only the first two parts; at the time Sakharov wrote 
the “Memorandum” Medvedev had not yet completed part 3, which begins on page 1031 of the 
Samizdat edition. 

10 On the difficulties caused for Medvedev by the Western publication and broadcasts of Sak- 
harov's “Memorandum,” see the book by Medvedev's twin brother, the biologist Zhores A. 
Medvedev, The Medvedev Papers (London, 1971), 388-89. 

11 A pointer to the approximate time by which the decision had been taken is the publication 
by Voprosy istorü in February 1968 of an article dealing in a completely Stalinist spirit with 
one of the purge trials in the early 1930s. See D. L. Golinkov, “Razgrom ochagov vnutrennei 
kontrrevoliutsii v Sovetskoi Rossii" (The Destruction of Hotbeds of Domestic Counterrevolution 
in Soviet Russia), Voprosy istorii (1968), no. 2, pp. 148-65. Golinkov's article was the third in 
a series that began in the issue of December 1967. 
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touches on his manuscript, the authoritative CPSU theoretical journal 
Kommunist moved closer toward an open rehabilitation of Stalin with 
the publication of both a review of recent memoirs by Soviet army com- 
manders, which gave a favorable evaluation of Stalin's role as a wartime 
leader,” and an article by five relatively obscure authors setting forth the 
principles to be observed in dealing with the history of the CPSU, in effect 
warning Soviet historians to cease and desist from any further analysis of 
the phenomenon of Stalinism.” Stung into direct action, Medvedev fired 
off a long letter to the editors of Kommunist in which he sharply criticized 
them for ignoring not only historical evidence about Stalin's crimes and 
blunders but also the directives of the Twentieth and Twenty-second 
CPSU Congresses condemning Stalin's "cult of personality." Medvedev's 
letter was never published by Kommunist, but it did appear, without his 
authorization, in Posev, an emigré journal published in West Germany." 
Professor David Joravsky, in his introduction to Let History Judge, argues 
that it must have been the KGB that sent Medvedev's letter to Posev. Be 
that as it may, publication of the letter abroad was used as the pretext for 
expelling Medvedev from the party. Then, early in 1970 Posev published 
over Medvedev's name a rather crudely written article attacking the Soviet 
leadership as corrupt. ‘The journal claimed that the article emanated from 
Samizdat sources. Medvedev, in a letter dated March 25, 1969, to the 
Soviet press agency Novosti and to other news agencies, denied both that 
he was the author of the article and that it had ever circulated in the 
Soviet Union, and he charged that its publication represented "an inten- 
tional defamation.'”** Made acutely conscious by these developments of the 
danger that his long manuscript on the history of Stalinism might be 
published in an unauthorized and inaccurate edition in the West, and 


12 Ye. Boltin, “Volnuiushchie stranitsy letopisi Velikoi Otechestvennoi Voiny” (Stirring Pages 
in the Chronicle of the Great Fatherland War) Kommunist (1969), no. 2, pp. 119-28. For the 
evaluation of Stalin, see page 127. 

18 V. Golikov, S. Murashov, I. Chkhikvishvili, N, Shatagin, and S. Shaumian, "Za leninskuiu 
partiinost' v osveshchenii istorii KPSS” (For Leninist Party Spirit in the Treatment of the 
History of the CPSU), ibid. no. 3, pp. 67-82. Fox a rebuke to Soviet historians who persist in 
attempting to study Stalin's xole in history, see page 73. ' 

14 Roy Medvedev, "Vozmozhno li segodnia reabilitirovat’ Stalina? Otkrvtoe pis'mo v zhurnal 
‘Kommunist’” (Is It Possible to Rehabilitate Stalin Today? An Open Letter to the Journal 
“Kommunist”), Posev, 25 (1969): no. 6, pp. 25-30; no. 7, pp. 25-34. The editors appended a 
note (no. 6, p. 25), explaining that the letter had circulated inside Russia in a Samizdat 
edition, a copy of which reached them. According to Peter Reddaway, ed., Uncensored Russia 
(London, 1971), 421, 484n., Medvedev's letter first appeared in the Khronika tekushchikh 
sobytii (Chronicle of Current Events), a Samizdat periodical. 

15 R. Medvedev, “Pravda o sovremennosti" (The Truth about the Present Time), Posev, 
26 (1970): no. 1, pp. 39-45. 

16See Theodore Shabad, "Russian Historian Disavows Anti-Soviet Article Attributed to 
Him in West," New York Times, Apr. 26, 1970, p. 29. Shabad quotes from Medvedev's letter 
but does not give its full text. The letter in which a Posev editor attempts to justify the 
publication of documents from unidentified sources in Russia, which Joravsky cites in his 
introduction (Let History Judge, xi), was written in response not to Medvedev’s letter to 
Novosti but to a manifesto published in Le Monde (Apr. 11, 12-18, 1970) in which Medvedev, 
Sakharov, and V. F. Turchin asserted that a "Letter to Brezhnev," which Posev had published 
over their signature, was a forgery. See “Les Savants Soviétiques et le ‘Samizdat; ” Le Monde, 
May 6, 1970, p. 6. 
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blocked from publishing it in his own country, Medvedev thereupon took 
the weighty and responsible decision to authorize its publication abroad, 
but under conditions designed to ensure that it would be presented with 
scrupulous accuracy and in suitable form. 

This prepublication background helps explain the character of Let 
History Judge, its author's intentions in writing it, and the form in which 
it is presented. Knowing that background one can better understand the 
moral stance of the author—that of a convinced Communist and a staunch 
admirer of Lenin—and its pervasive influence in the book. For it is Med- 
vedev's underlying thesis that Stalinism was not the inevitable outcome of 
the political system established in Russia by Lenin and his colleagues but a 
monstrous distortion and perversion due in large part, though not ex- 
clusively, to fatal defects in Stalin's character. Because this thesis runs 
directly counter to the view, widely accepted in the West, that Stalinism 
was the logical consequence of Lenin's actions and policies, a number of 
reviewers have criticized Medvedev for what they regard as his failure to 
understand that link.!* 

This is not the place for an extended discussion of the problem, but two 
points should be made. First, Medvedev shows himself to be well aware 
of the roots of Stalinism in the policies of the early years of the Soviet 
regime, and although he does tend to exculpate Lenin from direct respon- 
sibility for Stalinism, he nevertheless gives the fullest and most searching 
analysis of this problem yet provided by any scholar. Second, acceptance 
of the thesis that Lenin's actions and policies led directly to those of 
Stalin has caused many scholars in the West to assume that the problem 
of the historical roots of Stalinism has been solved and no longer requires 
serious analysis. It is greatly to be hoped that Medvedev's treatment of 
the problem in Let History Judge will lead to a profound rethinking of 
it by Western historians and political scientists. 

A closely related criticism of Medvedev's book has been that its impor- 
tance lies mainly in the evidence it provides for tendencies within the 
present-day movement of dissident intellectuals in the Soviet Union, with 
the implication—sometimes made explicit—that there is little really new 
in what Medvedev has to tell us about the history of the Stalin era.!9 There 
can be no doubt, of course, that Let History Judge does have value for 
an understanding of its author's political views, but its value as a contribu- 
tion to history is far greater. In the words of Edward Crankshaw, it is “the 
first sustained, comprehensive, closely argued critique of the genesis, devel- 
opment and triumph of Stalin ever to be written from the inside.”1° 

Accepting that judgment, I shall devote the remainder of this review 

17 Reviews stressing this approach include those by Merle Fainsod, Book Week, Jan. 2, 1972, 
P. 4, and Leonard Schapiro, Sunday Times (London), Mar. 26, 1972, p. 40. For a balanced dis- 
cussion of the problem, see Joravsky's introduction, Let History Judge, xii-xvi. 

18 See, for example, the reviews by I. F. Stone, New York Review of Books, Feb. 24, 1972, 
pp. 14-22; Robert H. McNeal, Russian Review, 31 (1972): 179-81; and Robert Conquest, 


Commentary, 53 (1972): no. 6, pp. 80-89. 
19 Edward Crankshaw in the Observer (London), Mar. 26, 1972, p. 36. 
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article to consideration of four substantive aspects of the book: the sources 
on which it is based; the contributions it makes to historical knowledge; 
certain weaknesses in the author's analysis of Stalinism due to his ignor- 
ance or neglect of non-Soviet studies; and the relationship between the 
original text and the edited translation. 


THE RICHNESS AND DENSITY Of Medvedev's book are the result in part of the 
author's ability to draw on an extensive body of memoirs and other mate- 
rials dealing with Stalin and the Stalin era. Some of these have circulated 
in Samizdat editions.? Others have been published in the Soviet Union, 
for example, an account of imprisonment and torture during the Great 
Purge by the secretary of the party leader, Ya. M. Sverdlov.?! Works of 
fiction, or historical memoirs thinly disguised as fiction, have provided 
valuable insights—for example, a series of stories about concentration-camp 
life by V. T. Shalamov.? Survivors of the purge trials of the 1930s have 
added their testimony; among the most important is a detailed account 
by M. P. Yakubovich, one of the defendants in the show trial of the so-called 
All-Union Bureau in 1931, which explains how the secret police worked 
over the defendants to prepare them for their roles in the trial. Memoirs 
by Old Chekists (secret police agents whose service dates back to the early 
years of Soviet power) constitute a unique group of sources.?* 

Many of the sources used by Medvedev have been published with 
official approval, for example, a number of histories of Communist party 
organizations in the Union Republics (Medvedev uses, among others, 
party histories dealing with Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, Uzbekistan,  Tadzhikistan, Estonia, Moldavia, and the 
Ukraine). Published after the Twenty-second CPSU Congress and, in 
most instances, before the official turn toward a partial rehabilitation of 
Stalin, these works provide much new information on the purge in minor- 


20The most extensive collection of Samizdat materials in the West is that compiled by 
Radio Liberty in its Arkhiv Samizdata, sets of which have been deposited at the Center for 
Slavic and East European Studies at Ohio State University, the Center for International Studies 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Library of Congress. A number of the 
Samizdat documents used by Medvedev, which Professor Joravsky was unable to locate, are 
available in the Radio Liberty archive. If a revised edition of Let History Judge is prepared, 
it would be desirable to provide full data on all known Samizdat sources used by the author. 

21 E, Ya. Drabkina, "Zimnii pereval" (Winter Solstice), Novyi mir, 44 (1968): no. 10, pp. 3-98. 

22 For a listing of V. 'T. Shalamov's stories, see Reddaway, Uncensored Russia, 476. 

23 For a biographical sketch of Yakubovich, one of the outstanding figures in the dissident 
movement in the USSR, see Khronika tekushchikh sobytii, no. 10 (Oct. 31, 1969), as translated 
by Peter Reddaway in Problems of Communism, Mar-Apr. 1970, pp. 51-52, and in Uncensored 
Russia, 397-402. The article by Golinkov, "Razgrom ochagov vnutrennei kontrrevoliutsii v 
Sovetskoi Rossii," reads like an attempt to discredit Yakubovich's far more accurate account of 
the 1931 trial, which circulated in a Samizdat edition. 

24 For example, the memoirs of S. O. Gazarian, which were circulated in a Samizdat edition, 
and the book by F. T. Fomin, Zapiski starogo Chekista (Memoirs of an Old Chekist) (Moscow, 
1962). 

25 See the works cited on pages 205-07 and 221 of Let History Judge. 
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ity regions of the USSR. And professional historians have contributed their 
share. Medvedev quotes with telling effect speeches made at a conference 
of historians held in Moscow in December 1962—at a time, that is, when 
the impetus given by Khrushchev to the objective historical study of the 
Stalin era was still strong.? 

To call attention to all the new information provided by Medvedev 
would be a task requiring far more space than is available. Step by step, 
as he follows Stalin's rise to power, Medvedev adds previously unknown 
details or puts familiar facts in a new and more revealing light. When 
he reaches the Great Purge, his contributions become so numerous and 
cumulatively weighty that a .dialectical transformation of quantity into 
quality takes place, and a more profound concept of the purge emerges, 
that of an organic process embracing every aspect of Soviet society. A 
particularly valuable cluster of new information surrounds the assassina- 
tion of S. M. Kirov, with telling details contributed by friends, associates, 
and contemporaries of the fallen party leader. In this and similar sections 
Let History Judge creates the impression of a great collective outpouring 
of long-repressed memories. Sometimes Medvedev casually throws in a 
detail that illuminates an area previously shrouded in darkness. For ex- 
ample, he reports that in 1948, following the conference on biology at 
which T. D. Lysenko triumphantly revealed the party's endorsement of his 
theories, Stalin ordered A. A. Zhdanov into retirement, "using as an ex- 
cuse Zhdanov's supposedly incorrect position" on doctrines espoused by 
Lysenko, “whom Zhdanov proposed to remove from the presidency of the 
Agricultural Academy.”? This information (for which, unfortunately, 
Medvedev gives no source), together with data supplied by his brother 
Zhores to the effect that it was Stalin personally who approved Lysenko's 
report to the conference,” provides for the first time a valid basis for 
defining the positions of Stalin and Zhdanov in the biological contro- 
versy. 

More important than any single new fact or group of facts, however, is 
Medvedev's profound and all-embracing grasp of the purge as a historical 
phenomenon. Particularly noteworthy are those sections of the book in 
which he analyzes the support rendered the Stalin cult by various groups in 
Soviet society.2 Like the memoirs of Nadezhda Mandelshtam,* these sec- 
tions of Let History Judge open up for historical study a wide panorama of 
changes in Soviet society during the Stalin era. 

Medvedev takes a highly negative attitude toward non-Soviet studies 
of Stalin and the history of the CPSU. This attitude, needless to say, is as 

26 The speeches are included in Vsesotuznoe soveshchanie. On the setting of the conference 
and its proceedings, see Heer, History and Politics, 145-63. 

27 Let History Judge, 484. 

28 Zhoxes A. Medvedev, The Rise and Fall of T. D. Lysenko, tr. I. Michael Lerner (New York, 
1969), 116-17. 


29 See especially chapter 11, “The Conditions Facilitating Stalin’s Usurpation of Power." 
30 Nadezhda Mandelshtam, Hope Against Hope, tr. Max Hayward (New York, 1970). 
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tendentious and one-sided as that of Western reviewers who find nothing 
new in his book. "There are some areas in which non-Soviet historical 
scholarship has made contributions of fundamental importance to the 
study of the Stalin era, and by ignoring this work (or having been denied 
access to it) Medvedev has weakened his book. In particular his attempts 
to understand Stalin's motives for launching the Great Purge suffer from 
ignorance of some key links. Medvedev has apparently never seen, for 
example, the text of L. B. Kamenev's notes on his conversation with 
N. I. Bukharin in July 1928, a document that casts a revealing light on the 
struggle between Stalin and his rivals and on Stalin's character and strat- 
egy. Similarly, Medvedev has not made adequate use of The Letter of an 
Old Bolshevik, and has thus missed its penetrating analysis of high-level 
political maneuverings in the period preceding the assassination of Kirov.?? 
In addition Medvedev has failed to grasp the central importance of G. K. 
Ordzhonikidze's role in blocking Stalin's attempt to purge the party, as well as 
the significance of the link between Ordzhonikidze and Bukharin. Medve- 
dev makes the assumption—plausible but erroneous—that G. G. Yagoda 
was a faithful executant of Stalin's orders throughout his career, thereby 
missing the significance of the telegram from Stalin and Zhdanov in Sep- 
tember 1936 demanding Yagoda's ouster as chief of the NKVD. 

It is a mark of Medvedev's stature as a historian, however, that he 
continued to deepen his understanding of Stalinism even while he was 
engaged in writing his book. One of the great values of the Samizdat 
manuscript of Let History Judge is that it enables us to follow this process 
in action. For example, it can be shown that Medvedev's attitude toward 
the problem of internal opposition to Stalin after 1929 underwent a 
significant change while the book was being written. T'he fullest treat- 
ment in the book of the case of M. N. Riutin in 1932, a turning point in 
the history of the party, is clearly a late insertion into the text (translation, 
pp. 142-48; Samizdat edition, p. 317a), which stands in striking contrast 
with references to Riutin elsewhere that treat the case as an unimportant 

31 Kamenev's notes on his conversation with Bukharin first appeared in an illegal underground 
leaflet in the USSR entitled, “K partiinym konferentsiiam: Partiiu s zaviazannvmi glazami 
vedut k novoi katastrofe" (Toward the Party Conferences: They Are Leading the Party Blindfold 
toward a New Catastrophe), signed “Bol'sheviki-lenintsy (Oppozitsiia)" (Bolsheviks-Leninists 
[Opposition]). Die Volkswille, a German Trotskyite journal, published a translation into German, 
from which it was retranslated into Russian and published in the Menshevik Sotsialisticheskii 
Vestnik, 9 (1929): no. 6 [196], pp. 10-11, under the title "Bol'sheviki o samikh sebe" (The Bol- 
sheviks in Their Own Words). A few months later, having meanwhile obtained a copy of the 
original leaflet, the Sotsialisticheskii Vestnik added a brief additional section under the heading, 
"Dopolneniia k rasskazu Bukharina: Noch’ 11-12 iiulia" (Addition to Bukharin's Story: The 
Night of July 11-12), ibid., no. 9 [199], p. 10. There is a copy of the Russian text in the Trotsky 
Archive at Harvard. No complete translation into English has been published. 

32 The Letter of an Old Bolshevik was first published in the Sotsialisticheskii Vestnik, 16 
(1936): nos. 23-24 [879-80], pp. 20-23, and 17 (1997): nos. 1-2 [381-82], pp. 17-24, under the 
title "Kak podgotovlialsia moskovskii protsess (Iz pis'ma starogo bol'shevika)" (How the Moscow 
Trial Was Prepared [From the Letter of an Old Bolshevik]). An anonymous translation (New 
York, 1937) has been reprinted in Boris I. Nicolaevsky, Power and the Soviet Elite (New York, 


1965), 26-65. The Letter is discussed in a Samizdat publication, the Politicheskii Dnevnik, no. 25, 
Oct. 1966. 
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and factually dubious incident (e.g. translation, p. ı55; Samizdat edition, 
P- 344). 

In regard to Soviet policy in Eastern Europe after World War II, the 
manuscript discloses a similar evolution in Medvedev's understanding. As 
originally written, the section dealing with this subject differed little from 
orthodox Soviet works that praise the "democratic socialist revolution" 
wrought in East European countries with Soviet aid.33 After this section 
was written, however, the Dubček regime in Czechoslovakia reopened the 
subject of the purge trials of the early 1950s, and Medvedev inserted a 
long section (translation, pp. 476—77; Samizdat edition, pp. 1150-1150b)— 
based on articles by Eugen Loebl, one of the trial defendants, that were 
published in Prague in the spring of 1968—that differs sharply from the 
passage written earlier. 

The moral to be drawn from these and similar instances is the urgent 
need for international cooperation among historians in studying the 
Stalin era. Tackling that central problem in modern Russian history is a 
task in which neither Soviet nor Western historians are likely to make 
substantial progress without the others' help. 

Medvedev's book deserves and demands the most rigorous, scrupulous 
translating, editing, and publication. Few books in the field of Soviet 
history have been better or more conscientiously dealt with in this respect. 
The translator, the editors (especially Professor Joravsky, who assumed 
responsibility for the final editorial supervision), and the publisher have 
all met high standards, and the reader of the English-language version 
can rest assured that it is a substantially faithful rendering of the original 
text. Substantially, but not completely; and since we are dealing with a 
work of fundamental importance, it is necessary to note certain not en- 
tirely inconsequential differences between text and translation. 

‘The number of actual errors is gratifyingly small. One may be men- 
tioned for the record: a passage on page 110 of the translation reads, “And 
such a scapegoat was found: the specialists, the intelligentsia, who had been 
tainted before the Revolution" (my italics). What Medvedev wrote, how- 
ever, was "And in fact such a scapegoat was provided for Stalin by special- 
ists from among the old Russian (and Ukrainian) intelligentsia, which 
had taken shape before the Revolution" (Samizdat edition, p. 259, my 
italics). 

There is a slight but perceptible difference in tone between the original 
text and the translation. Readers of the translation will recognize Med- 
vedev's position as a convinced Communist, but they are not likely to 
realize fully the pervasive influence of this attitude, since many passages, 
in being edited for conciseness, have lost some of their personal flavor. 
Compare, for example, “In $924 .. . Stalin did not seem dangerous" (trans- 


38 Let History Judge, 484. The original (Samizdat edition, 1138-39) is both fuller and more 
orthodox in spirit than the translation. 
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lation, p. 28), with "In 1924 . . . Stalin did not seem dangerous for the 
revolution" (Samizdat edition, p. 74, my italics). 

In general, the translator and editors have shown great skill in condens- 
ing Medvedev's sometimes prolix and repetitive text without sacrificing 
anything essential At times, however, the trimming process has been 
unduly rigorous. Consider these contrasting passages: "Old Bolsheviks now 
recall that Stalin had the pseudonym Vasili in 1912" (translation, p. 319); 
"In this connection some Old Bolsheviks recall that in 1912 Stalin, on 
escaping to Petersburg from exile and lodging together with Aron Sol'ts in 
one of the rooms at T. A. Slovatinska's, used the party pseudonym ‘Vasili " 
(Samizdat edition, p. 702). Or these: "P. P. Postyshev, demoted from the 
Politburo and the Ukrainian Central Committee to a provincial post, 
then arrested and shot" (translation, p. 192); "P. P. Postyshev, a popular 
party worker, who held the post of second secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party of the Ukraine. (Approximately one year 
before his arrest Postyshev was removed from the Politburo and assigned as 
first secretary of the Kuibyshev obkom)” (Samizdat edition, pp. 428-29). 

More serious are deletions that have removed material of substantive 
value. Here are some examples: (1) Entirely omitted is an impassioned 
outburst (Samizdat edition, p. 413; cf. translation, p. 186) on the moral 
duty of the Soviet historical profession to tell the full truth about the 
purges. (2) There seems to be no good reason for cutting out an account 
of the repression of M. Leiteisen, a pioneer in the study of interplanetary 
travel, together with that of the engineers working at a construction bu- 
reau engaged in building a flying-wing aircraft (Samizdat edition, p. 501a; 
cf. translation, p. 229). (3) A passage on the intervention of Stalin and the 
Comintern leadership into the internal political struggle in the Communist 
party of Czechoslovakia in the late twenties has been completely elimi- 
nated (Samizdat edition, p. 890; cf. translation, p. 387). (4) A long section 
has been omitted concerning a novel by H. G. Wells that depicts the 
moral degeneration of a revolutionary leader—clearly relevant to Stalin 
and so recognized by a Soviet literary scholar in a work published in 
1963.2* 

My intention in citing these passages is not to impugn the quality of the 
translation and editing, which, I wish to emphasize, meet a high standard. 
The purpose is rather to indicate that specialists will find close study of 
the original manuscript indispensable. All honor, then, to the publisher, 
who has gone to great trouble to make available as legible as possible a 
copy of the Samizdat text. His services, like those of the translator and 
editors, are on the same high level of intellectual responsibility and devo- 
tion to the unending quest for historical truth as that of the book itself 
and its author. e 


34 Samizdat edition, 744-47. See Ya. Kagarlitskii, Gerbert Uells: Ocherk zhizni i tvorchestva 
(Herbert Wells: An Outline of His Life and Work) (Moscow, 1963), 263-65. 
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It is hard to say anything new about Marxism, 
particularly if one is trying to defend some as- 
pect of it. Marxism has been expounded, at- 
tacked, defended, and dissected in such a per- 
ennial world-wide torrent of literature that one 
might well wish for a moratorium on the sub- 
ject. . 

"This is not to denigrate the importance of 
Marxism as a historical phenomenon of the 
last hundred years and more. Marxism in one 
reading or another has become the frame of 
reference of most of the labor movement and 
intelligentsia over a large part of the globe, not 
to mention its privileged position as the official 
philosophy in Communist countries. But criti- 
cal study of Marxism has made it fairly clear 
that the great success of Marxism is not based 
so much on its logical coherence or its self-pro- 
claimed scientific method as on an appeal that 
is emotional, moral, quasi religious in fact. 

What emerges most clearly from the three 
works under review, all aiming one way or an- 
other at a positive evaluation of the doctrine, is 
the essentially theological character of Marx- 
ism. Though deceptively couched in the lan- 
guage of science, Marxism rests ultimately on 
an unsubstantiated assertion of faith, above all 


the faith that history will bring about the ulti- 
mate utopian society. Recognition of this fideis- 
tic character of Marxism helps provide a basis 
for understanding the development of official 
Soviet thought as a quasi-religious parody of 
scientific rationalism. Stalin did not have quite 
as far to go in "debasing" the original coin of 
Marxist doctrine as Mr. Deutscher maintains. 

Flourishing as a faith movement in a sup- 
posedly scientific age, the vast influence of 
Marxism is all the more surprising on this ac- 
count. One may fall back on the proposition 
that theological modes of thought—drawing 
from the need to believe—are imbedded in 
human nature and will attach themselves to 
whatever system of ideas happens to be popu- 
lar. More specifically this trait of ideological 
theologizing seems to be rooted in the Conti- 
nental European intellectual tradition, which 
apparently cannot dispense with grand system 
and hence remains vulnerable to the philo- 
sophical pretensions of Marxism. Two of the 
works under review proceed from this frame of 
reference: Deutscher readily admits to it, and 
Lichtheim deals tolerantly with Lukács's doc- 
trinal blinders for the same reason. As for 
Tucker’s attempt to appreciate Marx from the 
Anglo-American empirical standpoint, it points 
up another major component of Marxism's in- 
fluence, equally illogical as the doctrine of 
modernizing revolutionaries who hasten to 
"deradicalize" their faith after they take power. 

Marxism in Our Time is a collection of 
Deutscher's lectures and essays, mainly of the 
mid-1960s, selected and edited by his wife after 
his untimely death in 1967. In subject they 
range from the methodology of Das Kapital 
and the history of Polish communism to the 
bureaucratization of the Russian Revolution 
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and the rejection of Marxism by the New Left. 
They reveal Deutscher as beyond a doubt the 
most creative and articulate Marxist thinker to 
appear anywhere since his mentor Trotsky— 
but a committed Marxist, be it understood, 
with no intention of questioning the basic 
premises of his faith. Deutscher's objectivity 
only went as far as the condemnation of Stalin- 
ism as a perversion of the true faith. 

Not as much can be said for George Lukács, 
the Hungarian Marxist philosopher and liter- 
ary critic, who as the giant of Communist 
Marxism, relatively speaking, only throws into 
relief the short intellectual stature of the other 
theoreticians of communism. In George Lukács, 
a brief intellectual biography in the Modern 
Masters series, the eminent historian of Marx- 
ism and socialism George Lichtheim does his 
best to convey to the English-speaking reader 
an appreciation of Lukács's critical intelligence 
and his perseverance under adversity. In chap- 
ters pursuing the successive directions of em- 
phasis in Lukács's work—literary, historical, es- 
thetic, philosophical—Lichtheim details his 
long but losing struggle to maintain his intel- 
lectual individuality within the shrinking con- 
fines of his Stalinist loyalty. Tragically, Lu- 
kács's attachment to the Germanic world of rei- 
fied abstractions and his fideistic commitment 
to Leninist Marxism sapped his resistance to 
the Stalinist manipulation of the doctrine (so 
effectively condemned by Deutscher) Except 
for the brief moment of revolt in Hungary in 
1956, Lukács fettered himself so well that the 
Soviet authorities hardly needed to pull the 
reins on him. 

Against the convoluted efforts of the two Eu- 
ropean thinkers to justify their Marxist com- 
mitments, the essays by Robert "Tucker in The 
Marxian Revolutionary Idea convey a breeze 
of cool realism. In these largely reprinted arti- 
cles Tucker presents an articulate but familiar 
review of the basic principles of Marxism and 
endeavors to sift out its relevance for the An- 
glo-American mind of today. The haul is not 
very great—mainly the notion of rehumanizing 
man by transcending the state and the division 
of labor—while the major political successes of 
Marxism Tucker recognizes to have been ac- 
complished under conditions of backwardness 
contradicting the theory and vitiating the 
ideal. One wishes that a few social philosophers 
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would forget Marx and start afresh to tackle 
the problem of the actual and the ideal. 
ROBERT V. DANIELS 
University of Vermont 


KENNETH E. BOULDING. A Primer on Social Dy- 
namics: History as Dialectics and Development. 
New York: Free Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 153. Cloth 
$5.95, paper $2.45. 

LESLIE SKLAIR. T'he Sociology of Progress. (Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social Re 
construction.) [London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul;] distrib. by Humanities Press, New York, 
1970. Pp. xvi, 272. $10.00. 


Kenneth Boulding's tract is an attack on all di- 
alectical philosophy. In the flux of history and 
social dynamics he distinguishes two kinds of 
processes: dialectical ones centered on conflict 
and nondialectical, developmental, and evolu- 
tionary ones in which conflict is merely inci- 
dental. He contends that the latter has been by 
far the most important. In his comments on 
this theme, apart from saying much that is ob- 
vious to historians, he triumphantly demolishes 
the major tenets of Marxism. He also under- 
takes a cost-accounting of revolution, showing 
that evolution is cheaper (why did revolutions 
ever happen?). In conclusion he sketches a vi- 
sion of a new universal humanistic history 
composed by man-computer teams. The appen- 
dix on Japan, “the first twenty-first century 
country,” deals with the paradoxical appeal of 
Marxism in a country that “has one of the least 
dialectical of all histories." The tract is written 
in the social science jargon: “The development 
of democracy is the equivalent, in the sphere of 
social distance, to the reduction in the cost of 
transport and in the loss of power gradient in a 
geographical sphere” (p. 49); appropriately the 
author excels in reducing human phenomena 
to charts, graphs, and mathematical symbols. 
As for his command ol historical reality one 
quotation suffices: “In the Soviet Union 
[Lenin's] war communism created a major fam- 
ine and almost destroyed industrial produc- 
tion” (p. 93)— when in fact industry had come 
to a virtual standstill and famine had started 
even before the Bolsheviks took power. 

Leslie Sklair, a sociologist at the London 
School of Economics, has written a more solid 
and ambitious work, though equally baffling to 
historians, defending the idea of progress as es- 
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sential for the theory and practice of sociology. 
He begins by tracing selectively the history of 
the idea of progress in the context of evolving 
sociological ‘thought within the Western tradi- 
tion in a manner familiar and useful to practi- 
tioners of the history of ideas. His historical sur- 
vey ends with a discussion of the current distrust 
of "progress" in the writings of Jacques Ellul, 
Herbert Marcuse, and Ernst Gellner, "writers 
so divorced from life as it is daily lived that 
they do not recognize material and moral prog- 
ress when they see it" (p. 107). He then sets out 
to "demonstrate that however ideologically 
unfashionable and scorned theoretically the 
idea of progress may be, it is essential to 
modern social thought, and that a sociological 
theory of progress is not only possible but 
necessary." The heart of his sociological theory 
of progress is “the sociological ethic.” It estab- 
lishes norms for deciding “whether an action 
contributes to the satisfaction of one or more 
of the individual or social needs.” If it does 
the action is progressive. It would seem that in 
his learned sociological terminology the author 
merely re-establishes the traditional liberal 
social gospel: When there are problems to be 
solved in society, the best solutions—and the 
most progressive—are those that satisfy more 
people than any other suggested solution; they 
offer the greatest good to the greatest number. 

The author claims to have made a special 
contribution to sociological theory by separat- 
ing “innovational” progress from "non-innova- 
tional" progress. The former refers to the con- 
tributions made by science and technology and 
to the awareness (since the eighteenth century) 
of progress based on these achievements. As for 
the mind-boggling notion of noninnovational 
progress the author supplies too few facts for 
clear definition. He seems unaware that 
changes in attitudes, creeds, and institutions 
also constitute innovations. European develop- 
ment before 1700 certainly abounds with inno- 
vations of all kinds contributing to the rising 
confidence expressed in the notion of progress. 
What makes the author's argument even more 
obscure is his distinction between innovative- 
ness and inventiveness; he argues, for instance, 
that Meiji Japan was high in terms of innova- 
tiveness and low in inventiveness (as are most 
contemporary developing countries. At the 
end he contends that innovational and nonin- 
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novational progress can be equally progressive 
on the road to modernity (whatever that un- 
defined term stands for) which is his way of 
admitting that under present conditions “scien- 
technical" progress may even be regressive. 
What then constitutes truly progressive prog- 
ress in our present world this eminently Eu- 
rope-centered book does not reveal. 

Reclining in his armchair after reviewing 
these books, a historian—any historian, I dare 
say—will exclaim: if only these authors knew 
more history! To judge by these works history 
is not dying out among the social scientists, as 
has been predicted. But, by Clio, what starved 
and ill-shapen history sometimes emerges from 
their labors! 

THEODORE H. VON LAUE 
Clark University 


BENJAMIN B. WOLMAN, editor. The Psychoana- 
lytic Interpretation of History. Foreword by 
WILLIAM L. LANGER. New York: Basic Books. 
1971. Pp. x, 240. $8.95. 


In the first of three biographical studies in this 
collection Gustav Bychowski relies upon Trot- 
sky's biography to illuminate Stalin's child- 
hood and makes use of the "primal horde" as a 
theoretical model or explanatory device. He 
adds little to Khrushchev's analysis in terms of 
the "cult of personality." 

Peter Loewenberg, less casual in his use of 
sources and psychoanalytic concepts, has been 
at pains to show that the "personal fantasies" 
of the Zionist leader, Theodor Herzl, were a 
"prelude to action" (p. 150). Certain of Herzl's 
experiences, in laxge part known from his 
Diaries and other sources, easily inferred from 
his fiction, indicate that he was unable to 
maintain ordinary personal ties of love or 
friendship but was able to derive an equivalent 
satisfaction from, on the one hand, his vision 
of the New Jerusalem and, on the other, "the 
mass response to his public utterances" (p. 
179). Here Loewenberg has given considerable 
substance to the elusive term "charisma." He 
does not take up this problem from the other 
side, the relation of follower to leader, but he 
shows that Herzl in adapting his fantasies to 
reality, "first codified" "a new ethos of militant 
resistance," a new "ego ideal" or "model of be- 
havior,” based in part on "the myth of chiv- 
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alry” (pp. 169-70), in part on the internalized 
"values of the dominant majority" (p. 171). 
This “new ethos" belongs chiefly to a later pe- 
riod (“was adopted out of the holocaust” [p. 
1969]) and was not necessarily characteristic of 
Herzl's mass following in his lifetime. The con- 
fusion on this point derives from the sequence 
in which the argument is presented, not from 
its substance. This small matter aside, Loewen- 
berg's paper is a forceful demonstration of the 
value of a psychoanalytic approach to the study 
of history. 

Robert Waite has tried to answer the ques- 
tion, "why did Hitler himself become an anti- 
Semite?" (p. 195). His evidence ranges from the 
general background—the atmosphere of Vi- 
enna, von List's anti-Semitic pamphlets—to the 
particular circumstances of Hitler’s life. His 
"tentative hypothesis" is that Hitler, burdened 
by incestuous-desires and inclined toward pos- 
sibly indulging in a "monstrous sexual perver- 
sion," came to feel "a truly massive amount ‘of 
self-hatred and self-loathing which he projected 
onto the Jews" (p. 207). The argument is plau- 
sible but too dependent on the category of an 
alleged personality type, the anti-Semite. This 
category, taken seriously would undermine 
both historian and psychoanalyst. Who is the 
target of projected emotions, Jew or Jesuit, 
Free-Mason or bourgeois, is chiefly a historical 
question. "There is certainly nothing in the 
"monstrous sexual perversion" that would de- 
termine a projection specifically onto the Jews. 
Waite adduces other evidence, chiefly in 
connection with the Jewish physician wbo at- 
tended. Hitler's mother, but his question, "why 
did Hitler himself become an anti-Semite?" I 
think really begs the question. 

Psychoanalytically informed biography is of 
limited use to the historian. As Professor Lan- 
ger remarks in the foreword, “The great hope 

. must be for help in understanding the 
group or mass actions of the past" (p. viii). 
Unfortunately the four remaining papers in 
this collection offer no help at all. 

Two contributors address themselves to theo- 
retical and methodological problems, but to lit- 
tle effect. On theoretical matters Robert 
Waelder adds nothing to Freud, while 
Waelder's interpretations of historical events 
go little beyond casual observation. As for the 
strange series of minilectures offered by the 
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editor, Benjamin Wolman, there is little to be 
said. Destrudo rides again. 

Ronald Grimsley summarizes the views of 
several French literary critics more or less in- 
debted to Freud. Robert Lifton, who draws his 
most telling examples from imaginative litera- 
ture, has something more original to offer. He 
is "convinced that a universally shared style of 
self-process is emerging" (p. 84) a process 
"characterized by an interminable series of ex- 
periments and explorations—some shallow, 
some profound—each of which may be readily 
abandoned in favor of still new psychological 


“quests” (p. 37). This view is not so much 


argued as enlarged upon in provocative and 
entertaining fashion. Perhaps Lifton’s shrewd- 
est insight is that the “equation of nurturance 
with a threat to autonomy” is “a major theme 
of contemporary life” (p. 45). He intends his 
essay “to be no more than a preliminary state- 
ment of an idea” that he hopes “to pursue 
more thoroughly in the future” (p. 33). Per- 
haps something will come of it. Meanwhile the 
reader interested in history and psychoanalysis 
might see Loewenberg’s paper recently pub- 
lished in the AHR (76 [1971]: 1457-1502), 
“The Psychohistorical Origins of the Nazi 
Youth Cohort.” Do not skip the footnotes. 
RICHARD BONINE 
Dalhousie University 


PAUL K. CONKIN and ROLAND N. STROMBERG. The 
Heritage and Challenge of History. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1971. Pp. ix, 279. 
$4-95- 

In the past historians whose creative energies 
had waned would occasionally pause to reflect 
on the history of their discipline, producing en- 
cyclopedic volumes that did little to enhance 
their scholarly reputations. Now much younger 
scholars at the height of their creative powers 
are expressing in print their thoughts concern- 
ing the nature of their chosen discipline, com- 
menting on its noble heritage and uncertain 
future. Such a shift has probably occurred be- 
cause, as Conkin and Stromberg assert in their 
preface, “historians today feel more disquietude 
than at any time in our recent past.” Such 
a “crisis of confidence” results in, among other 
things, much self-analysis. It no longer suffices 
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to let old men (or philosophers) ponder the na- 
ture of history. 

As the title indicates, this particular effort to 
still the disquiet within the profession consists 
of two quite distinct parts. The first segment, 
written by Stromberg, is essentially a brief his- 
tory of history; the second, written by Conkin, 
is an analytical piece similar in character to 
much of the literature on history written by 
philosophers of science. 

In part ı historians such as Herodotus and 
Tacitus are dealt with in a page or less each, 
the history of history for the entire ancient 
world requiring only sixteen pages. Unless the 
reader can bring to the material a rather sub- 
stantial understanding of history and ancient 
cultures, it is questionable what purpose these 
introductory chapters serve. Anyone interested 
in the contribution to historical consciousness 
of the early Hebrews and Christians, for in- 
stance, would do much better turning to the 
writings of John Marcus or Paul Tillich. The 
treatment of historical scholarship since Ranke 
is more satisfactory and leads the reader into 
the issues that now trouble the profession. 
Stromberg's attempt to point out why the times 
are now more favorable to historical as con- 
trasted with social science approaches is not 
very convincing. While the critique of scien- 
tism has accelerated of late, there is little rea- 
son to think that traditional historical ap- 
proaches will be viewed as appealing alter- 
natives. 

In part 2 Conkin defines history as true sto- 
ries about the past. Without raising the old rel- 
ativists’ doubts about an incomplete story ever 
being a true story, one can ask whether it is 
any longer adequate to equate history with the 
construction of narratives. Much that histori- 
ans now do can be considered storytelling only 
if one has a most fertile imagination. But the 
key to Conkin's theoretical position is his at- 
tempt to establish the unique qualities of his- 
torical thinking. It places him within the con- 
fines of straight-line history as contrasted with 
some adventure toward a radical redefinition 
of historical scholarship. The focus is on episte- 
mological questions, on matters of perceiving 
and knowing human experience, and on the 
relevance of such questions for written history. 
In five short, very carefully written chapters 
Conkin confronts the central theoretical issues 
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associated with causation, generalization, objec- 
tivity, and the human use of history. 

Many will finish this volume reassured that 
historians need only continue down those 
paths clearly laid out by their eminent predeces- 
sors; some will be less certain that this repre- 
sents an adequate response to the current "cri- 
sis of confidence." 

JOHN R. PALMER 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


GEORGES LEFEBVRE. La naissance de l'historiog- 
raphie moderne. Preface by GUY P. PALMADE. 
(Nouvelle bibliothèque scientifique.) Paris: 
Flammarion, Éditeur. 1971. Pp. 348. 38 fr. 


NORMAN F. CANTOR. Perspectives on the Euro- 
pean Past: Conversations with Historians. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1971. Pp. xix, 359, 
862. Cloth $11.95, paper, in two volumes, $4.95 
each. 


L. P. CURTIS, JR, editor. The Historian's Work- 
shop: Original Essays by Sixteen Historians. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. xxiv, 


826. $7.95. 


There was a time when historians were reluc- 
tant to write about historiography-—whether in 
the guise of history of history, the methods of 
history, or philosophy of history. To judge 
from the pages of our professional journals this 
time is now over; historians are in a retrospec- 
tive, analytical, and speculative mood. That is 
not altogether a bad thing; surely an unexam- 
ined profession is not worth pursuing. But the 
reflective and analytical books and articles now 
proliferating cannot all be magisterial contri- 
butions to our understanding of our craft. Cer- 
tainly none of the three books under review is 
likely to advance our self-knowledge a great 
deal, though one of them, L. P. Curtis's collec- 
tion, contains much suggestive material. 

The publication of Lefebvre's course on the 
rise of modern historiography is largely an act 
of piety. The book is the "mise au point" of 
some of Lefebvre's Jast lectures at the Sorbonne 
in 1945 and 1946. Since Lefebvre was a great 
historian this posthumous collection is wel- 
come simply as a product of his pen, especially 
since his lectures as printed here retain the per- 
sonal tone, the informative aside, and the occa- 
sional ripe aphorism that he generally ban- 
ished from his more formal work. But as a 
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history of modern history it is a distinct disap- 
pointment: compelled to move after two intro- 
ductory chapters from the Renaissance to our 
day in slightly more than three hundred pages, 
Lefebvre sounds summary, downright breath- 
less. He treats--or rather dismisses— Jacob 
Burckhardt in thirteen lines; even Karl Marx, 
one of Lefebvre's favorites, must make do with 
four pages. Such a hasty overflight makes su- 
perficiality inescapable. Beyond this, for all his 
interest in sociological history, Lefebvre here 
seems distinctly old-fashioned. Perhaps if he 
had depended less on Eduard Fueter's antique 
and unreliable Geschichte der neueren Histo- 
riographie (the "classic" work that, the editor 
tells us, served as the basis of Lefebvre's lec- 
tures) he might have ventured more freely into 
new fields of interpretation. As it is, we have a 
useful and brief reference work with some 
interesting asides, 

Norman Cantor' more ambitious compila- 
tion of interviews with distinguished ancient 
and European historians is neither brief nor 
particularly useful. The only value of this 
strange production—and it is doubtless con- 
siderable—emerges from the occasionally in- 
spired responses to Cantor's jejune interroga- 
tives. Thus, Leonard Krieger manages to say 
something new about the emergence of Ger- 
man nationalism, and A. William Salomone 
ventures some fascinating speculations about 
nineteenth-century European culture. There 
are nuggets elsewhere in this ponderous vol 
ume; since its list of thirty-two contributors 
reads like a Who's Who of historians— 
including such old masters as Ronald Syme, 
R. W. Southern, A. G. Dickens, Asa Briggs, and 
Gordon Craig—it could hardly be without 
them. But what purpose is this designed to 
serve? It cannot sustain comparison with its 
pendant, John A. Garraty's Interpreting Amer- 
ican History: Conversations with Historians 
(1970). Garraty, after obviously dóing much 
careful homework, asked probing questions 
about the state of the field, the direction of re- 
search, and the particular contribution of each 
respondent. The result was an informative, 
often highly interesting, set of conversations 
that stand as supplements to textbooks and 
specialized monographs. Cantor's compilation, 
on the other hand, is a rival to the textbook, 
rather than its companion. His brisk and per- 
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functory questions—"Did the rise of industry 
completely transform English society?"—gen- 
erally elicit fragments of potted short his 
tories on various areas of ancient and Euro- 
pean history; we can get the same subjects 
treated in more lucid and orderly fashion— 
often by the very historians here inter- 
viewed—in other places. On occasion, indeed, 
some of Cantor's respondents make stabs at 
evaluating the historical literature, with some 
questionable results. Frank Manuel gives it as 
his opinion that "for a new student in the 
field" of the Enlightenment "I would say that 
Becker's brilliant essay is still the best single 
work from which to get a feel for the eight- 
eenth century." Becker was a sensitive and lit- 
erate historian, but it is precisely the "feel" of 
the eighteenth century that we fail to get from 
him-—if by “feel” we mean a sense of what the 
age was actually about. “The Heavenly City," 
Manuel continues, "is a major essay: it is pro- 
foundly respected even by Europeans who have 
written longer works on the same subject. It 
has been attacked, of course, for its errors in 
detail, but Becker wouldn't have cared." I can 
only wonder at such peculiarly unprofessional 
idealization: the essay has been attacked for far 
more than "errors in detail" as Manuel must 
know; but even if it had been attacked only for 
that, Becker would have done well to care— 
does good history not depend on accurate de- 
tail? Of course, opinions like these are not 
Cantor's, the interviewer's, fault—the introduc- 
tion and headnotes, on the other hand, are; 
apart from the factual information they con- 
tain, they are patronizing, tasteless, and embar- 
rassing. 

Curtis's collection of original essays is embar- 
rassing as well, but on purpose. Curtis has had 
a new idea, which I can only applaud—to ask 
historians to talk freely about their "frame of 
reference" and their way of working that 
emerge in the writing of one of their books. 
Since historians' autobiographies are rare and 
on the whole unrevealing, the spectacle of a 
historian—or, as here, sixteen historians—in 
undress is bound to be a startling sight. While 
the essays here collected are of varying merit, 
the enterprise cannot help but be immensely 
useful; if it encourages other historians to bare 
their ways of thinking, their false starts, their 
passionate convictions and occasional disap- 
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pointments, the profession will be all the 
richer for it. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
since William Whewell and Claude Bernard, 
students of scientific procedure have argued 
against the Baconian notion that we compile 
facts first and make our theories later; in re- 
cent years philosophers, historians of science, 
and distinguished practitioners, like Karl Pop- 
per, Thomas Kuhn, and P. B. Medawar, have 
strengthened our theoretical understanding 
and extended our factual knowledge of how 
natural scientists actually work; they have 
firmly discriminated between the logic of sci- 
ence (which tells us how a statement can be 
proved to be true) and the psychology of scien- 
tists (which tells us how they arrive at their 
statements in the first place). We urgently need 
a similar psychology of historians—perhaps 
more urgently than a psychology for history, a 
subject that threatens to engulf us these days. 
A psychology of procedure requires large 
amounts of factual information, and the pres- 
ent collection of partial autobiographies makes 
an admirable start. Autobiography is an art, 
and most of Curtis's collaborators—the fifteen 
of fifty-two who finally accepted the editor's in- 
vitation—are a little uncomfortable with it. 
Yet most of them manage to be informative, if 
not always wholly by intention. It would be in- 
vidious to single out any particular essay as 
"the best"; given the nature of the enterprise, 
each reader must choose the essay, or essays, he 
finds most instructive. My own favorites are 
Lynn White's witty and forthright account of 
his growing interest in the function of technol- 
ogy in civilization, John William Ward's eco- 
nomical and selfcritical reappraisal of his 
study of Andrew Jackson as a culture hero, and 
the late Joseph Levenson's thoughtful explana- 
tion of his intentions in writing his great tril- 
ogy on Confucian China. Other contributors 
shed light on their work—R. R. Palmer on the 
Age of the Democratic Revolution (1959), John 
Pocock on his fascination with time, George 
Rudé on his long-term occupation with crowds. 
Sometimes the light is a little lurid: in the 
course of psychoanalyzing his psychoanalytical 
biography of Lou Salome and his subsequent 
work on Leopold III of Belgium, Rudolph Bin- 
ion casually connects literature with life 
through the situation of "a young lady of my 
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close acquaintance" who "reenacted a traumat- 
ically unfulfilled love after five years of brood- 
ing over it." After she had gone "to pieces this 
second time round," Binion "psychoanalyzed 
her at her urgent request—and in the process 
solved, until further notice, my Lou-Leopold 
problem left outstanding." L. P. Curtis has 
opened Pandora's box; we may expect further 
revelations with trepidation but also with real 
interest. 

PETER GAY 

Yale University 


HELMUT HIRSCH. Lehrer machen Geschichte: Das 
Institut für Erziehungswissenschaften und das 
Internationale Schulbuchinstitut. Ein Beitrag 
zur Kontinuitätsforschung. (Schriftenreihe zur 
Geschichte und politischen Bildung.) Ratin- 
gen: A. Henn Verlag. 1971. Pp. 264. 


In 1969 the American Historical Association 
cosponsored the publication of Donald W. 
Robinson's 4s Others See Us: International 
Views of American History, in which successive 
American history topics were treated by histo- 
rians from different nations. The result was a 
startling lesson in relativism. There are appar- 
ently several versions of the history of the 
French and Indian Wars: the American, the 
English, and the French; the Indian version re- 
mains to be written. As the international'com- 
munity becomes more closely knit, attempts 
will have to be made to give history a global 
perspective. 

Efforts to write history without national bias 
began after World War I. In 1925 the Scandi- 
navian countries concluded the first agreement 
for revision of textbooks by mutual discussion. 
In 1933 the first international treaty agreed 
upon by Brazil and Argentina provided for pe- 
riodical textbook revision. By 1938 twenty-two 
nations had some form of agreement. Germany 
and France reached one in 1935. 

This book describes one significant German 
attempt to play its part in textbook revisions of 
the post-World War II era. The origin of the 
International School Book Institute located at 
Brunswick is to be found in the Research Insti- 
tute for Education founded there in 1930 by 
August Riegel. Riegel was later dismissed from 
his post by the Nazis and the institute was put 
in abeyance. But the library of the foreign his- 
tory texts accumulated by Riegel found its way 
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into the hands of George Eckhart and became 
the nucleus of the International School Book 
Institute he founded in 1949. 

The purpose of the institute is quoted as 
being inspired by a Polish historian who 
crisply exhorted his colleagues “to try to elimi- 
nate all tendentious meanings from history." 
Actually the more immediate motivation was 
to redeem Germany from having been “di- 
verted into narrow channels" by the Nazi inter- 
lude. 

The book proceeds to describe in great detail 
the circumstances of the foundation and devel- 
opment of the institute. In furthering his work 
George Eckhart sought the support of several 
organizations both inside and outside his coun- 
try. By 1965 the institute became affiliated with 
the Council of Europe. Its present name is 
Schulbuch Zentrum für Geschichte und Geo- 
graphie der Länder des Europarats. 

The functions of the institute consisted in 
organizing conferences, collecting library mate- 
rials, rewriting textbooks, and making repre- 
sentations to other countries for rewriting text- 
books. 'The book recounts instances of Belgian 
and English hostilities, the East-West contro- 
versies, and clashes with the Americans. In 
spite of such difficulties Eckhart, who, in addi- 
tion to the directorship of the institute and a 
proféssorship at the Kant Hochschule at Bruns- 
wick, also served as member of the German 
Commission to UNESCO, was able through his 
contacts to resolve successfully mutual revision 
conflicts with countries such as the United 
States, France, Belgium, and Japan. 

The book is unfortunately replete with irri- 
tating hints of the author's personal vanity as 
well as excessive local and institutional pride 
and German national patriotism. "This mars 
not a little the fine story of a courageous and 
serious attempt to denationalize history. 

GEORGE BEREDAY 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


LOUIS GOTTSCHALK et al. The Foundations of the 
Modern World. (History of Mankind: Cultural 
and Scientific Development, Volume 4. Pre- 
pared under the auspices and with financial 
assistance of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization) New 
York: Harper and Row for the International 
Commission for a History of the Scientific and 
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Cultural Development of Mankind. 1969. Pp. 
XXXi, 1138. $20.00. 


The volume at hand is the fourth in UNES- 
CO's attempt to examine mankind's cultural 
and scientific development as a single story. 
Quite apart from any objections to the implied 
distinction between science and culture, I feel 
compelled to register serious doubts about the 
entire enterprise as conceived and executed. 

First, however, one should be clear about 
the conception itself. The preceding volumes 
deal, respectively, with "Prehistory and the 
Beginnings of Civilization," “The Ancient 
World,” and “The World, A.D. 400 to A.D. 
1300.” The succeeding two volumes are enti- 
tled “The World in the Nineteenth Century" 
and, forthrightly “The Twentieth Century" 
(when the definition of the world obviously be- 
came complicated). 

Certain problems presented by this fourth 
volume will be readily apparent to most stu- 
dents of history. The author-editors, who gen- 
erously acknowledge the critical collaboration 
of no fewer than sixty-two consultants, includ- 
ing seven who appear to have been most deeply 
involved, were doubtless justified in treating 
the period 1300-1775 as one having a genuine 
coherence. Most of us in the European field are 
uneasy when we are cut off too sternly from the 
Middle Ages. The record of an “old Europe" 
often challenges our standard periodization. 
The troublesome question remains whether the 
record of other civilizations helps very much in 
this regard. à 

What is still more troublesome, however, is 
the decision of Professor Gottschalk and his 
colleagues to adopt a principle of organization 
that seems to me not to work. After roughly 
100 pages of political summary we confront 
over 850 pages of religious history, sometimes 
tinctured with metaphysics. Then, in succes- 
sion, come paired chapters on political and so- 
cial thought, "literary communication and 
belles-lettres” (an uneasy distinction), and the 
visual arts and music. Finally, there are 250 
pages on science, technology, and education. 

Granted that every historian has to make 
choices all the time between topical and chron. 
ological approaches, the line followed in the 
volume under review is so defiant of history's 
wholeness as to cast doubt on the very idea of a 
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“history of mankind.” To take one example, 
few students, reading early in the book about 
Jansenism as a theological position, will be 
able to remember its role (with Gallicanism) 
when they get back to seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century political thought some hundreds 
of pages later. 

The author-editors deserve credit for having 
faced up to this difficulty and even, in a prefa- 
tory “Note on the Preparation and Editing of 
Volume IV,” having reprinted the objections 
of Professor Roland Mousnier. Those objec- 
tions, which still appear to me valid, include 
the following: “The links between the facts 
studied in each case and those considered in 
other categories are rarely shown. . . . There is 
lacking a general view of all these human activ- 
ities” (p. xviii). Professor Gottschalk answers 
this complaint quite reasonably by pointing 
out that every scheme of organization involves 
a trade off, a surrender of some advantages to 
secure others. On balance, however, it seems 
that Professor Mousnier is right in pressing his 
query: Is the only object of this exercise an en- 
cyclopedic work of random reference? 

.'The dissatisfaction that remains with me, 
however, has a different source. It has to do 
with the very idea of "world history" domi- 
nated by the representational structure of the 
United Nations and written by negotiation, 
which has its place—elsewhere. Asian history, 
African history, and Latin American history all 
deserve to be studied rigorously in their own 
terms. "Those terms need not, and should not, 
exclude careful comparisons with otber fields. 

What appears to me to happen, however, 
when sixty-five historians, including seven Rus- 
sians, a Syrian, an Israeli, two Indians, five 
Hungarians, and two South Vietnamese, “col- 
laborate" with dozens of other scholars from 
other lands is that history, as an assignment of 
recovery and interpretation, simply gets lost. 
One final illustration is in order. Perhaps, 
given limitations on space, British political de- 
velopment between 1300 and 1775 could not be 
assigned more than the two paragraphs it re- 
ceives on page 12. But I have yet to be con- 
vinced that England in those centuries was less 
significant to the history of mankind, all man- 
kind, than were Mandingo, the Mali Empire, 
Kano, and the Ashanti federation, dealt with 
earlier and at greater length (pp. 2-4). 
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The above expresses no racism, of any of the 
currently available varieties. It does express 
doubts about history as a product of bargain- 
ing. Soon after the Second World War some 
German and French historians got together, 
contritely, and agreed that Louis XIV was ra- 
pacious but a prince of his time. They also 
agreed that the Franco-Prussian War was both 
sides fault. The propositions were doübtless 
true, but neither advanced historical studies 
very much. 'The global approach has, so far at 
least, offered us nothing better. 

FRANKLIN L. FORD 
Harvard University 


Third International Conference of Economic 
History, Munich, 1965. Volume 2. (École Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes—Sorbonrie. VI° Sec- 
tion: Sciences économiques et sociales. Congrés 
et colloques, Number 10.) Paris: Mouton & Co. 
1968. Pp. 304. 48 fr. 


The twenty-seven papers and the ten discus- 
sions assembled in this volume represent the 
combined output of only one section (Agricul- 
tural Production and Productivity) of the 
Third International Conference of Economic 
History, which met in Munich in 1965. Despite- 
the sometimes heroic efforts of the late Jean 
Meuvret (who was responsible for the section) 
to impart cohesion to such a large and dispar- 
ate body of papers, it is patently impossible to 
seize upon a single theme other than a com- 
mon interest in the measurement of agricul- 
tural production and some explanation of the 
vicissitudes of agricultural growth in various 
areas of the world. Needless to add, all areas 
are not treated in proportion to their impor- 
tance to agricultural history. The European 
world clearly dominates (twenty-one of the 
twenty-seven papers); Japan is represented by 
two papers; the United States, Mexico, Argen- 
tina, and India by one each. Without treating 
an international conference of historians like 
the Washington Naval Conference and recog- 
nizing that availability of sources and research 
talent must play a determining role in the as- 
signment of papers, greater effort should still 
be made to solicit research from economic his- 
torians of Asia, Africa, and the Americas at fu- 
ture international conferences, especially in 
this area of agricultural economics and rural 
sociology. And surely, to have only two short 
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papers on England and none on the Low 
Countries—the pioneers in agricultural 
change—is unfortunate in the extreme. 

About half of the articles in the collection 
treat such problems as the completeness and 
authenticity of sources (the relative value of 
private account books, church dímes, and 
public fiscal records), the arithmetic of crop 
yields (by seed, by area, by manpower), the re- 
lation of crop rotations to livestock, and the re- 
lation of area, soils, population density, and 
land tenures to mechanization and nonmechan- 
ical innovation. No doubt, as a result of the 
Munich conference we know more about how 
to measure productivity—at least of cereals. 
But with the exception of R. A. C. Parker's 
brief paper on the Coke estate in Norfolk, the 
papers treating Western Europe are not pri- 
marily concerned with landlord-tenant rela- 
tions, reinvestment rates, or the broader social 
aspects of agricultural production. The repre- 
sentatives from Central and Eastern Europe, 
on the other hand, were less hesitant to enlarge 
the scope of their assignment, often tracing the 
agricultural history of entire countries over sev- 
eral centuries. Thus, V. K. Yatsounski of Mos- 
cow's Academy of Sciences presents a seventeen- 
page paper on Russian agricultural production 
from 1500 to 1917, while Lászlo Makkai of 
the Institute of Social Sciences in Budapest 
presents a nine-page resumé of Hungarian 
agriculture in the "era of late feudalism," that 
is, from 1550 to 1850. Contrast this perspective 
with Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie's nine pages 
on "Grain Yields in Languedoc," replete with 
tables and tight arithmetic. 

As examples of economic history pursued in 
Eastern Europe, consider the papers of Yat- 
sounski and Francois Matejek on Russian and 
Czechoslovakian agriculture in the four centu- 
ries from 1550 to World War I. Their use of a 
threefold periodization of agrarian history— 
"feudal" "capitalist" and "socialist"— creates 
some initial difficulties, since it is not always 
clear whether political, ideological or -eco- 
nomic events determine the transition. from 
one epoch to the next. In these two papers the 
emancipation of the serfs in 1848 and 1861 ush- 
ers in the époque capitaliste and initiates 
major changes 'in the rate of agricultural 
growth. Matejek establishes a veritable “agri- 
cultural revolution" in the thirty years after 
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1848, punctuated by the planting of new forage 
crops, the near elimination of the fallow, and 
the introduction of the potato and sugar beet 
along with expansion of such derivative Czech 
industries as brewing, distilling, and starch- 
making. Yatsounski traces a similar, if less dra- 
matic development in Russian agriculture after 
1861, but he attributes much of it to the initia- 
tive of the larger landlords rather than to Ma- 
tejek's state agricultural schools, which Mate- 
jek claims spread technical know-how to the 
peuple. Yatsounski in fact believes that the 
agrarian policies of the tsarist government 
that aimed at increasing the number of small 
holdings actually "inhibited productive forces 
on the land." His colleague, A. M. Anfimow, 
makes the same observation about the Stolypin 
reforms of 1906-14. Matejek, on the other 
hand, not only refuses to condemn the small 
holder, but he even attributes substantial in- 
creases in bovine livestock in the 1870s to the 
paysan rather than to the large landlord. It 
would appear that Matejek shares some of Jean 
Meuvret's respect for “agrarian individual- 
ism"—even “petty bourgeois individual- 
ism"—as alternative promoters of agricultural 
growth. 

Economic issues are not always kept distinct 
from a bias in favor of agrarian populism. All 
papers concerning Eastern Europe agree that 
serfdom was the great stumbling block to agri- 
cultural progress—so great in fact that it ob- 
scures other possible obstacles. Furthermore, I 
am not convinced that the system of latifundia 
per se (and one would like to know more about 
areas and management) blocked innovation on 
the land. Some attention should be given to 
the psychology of landlords. It may well be 
that the Polish magnates spent all cf their prof- 
its from grain exports on luxury goods from 
the West, but, as the English example suggests, 
large holdings were not always starved for rein- 
vestment capital. In one of the discussions 
Pierre Vilar suggested that there may have 
been an aristocratic laisser-aller psvchology (as 
in Spain) that remained after the formal sei- 
gneurial system had gone: but before the new 
"mentality of capitalist exploiter" (or entrepre- 
neur?) had arrived. Perhaps there are landlords 
and there are landlords, regardless of the sys- 
tem of land tenure. But psychological aspects 
of the problem (despite the existence of volu- 
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minous private estate papers) were lightly 
treated, to say the least. Miklos Szuhay of the 
Karl Marx University in Budapest seemed to 
capture the main thrust of his own and his 
colleagues’ interpretation when he concluded 
that “real” agricultural growth could only take 
place “by breaking up the system of large 
[private] landholdings . . . and, above all, by 
the socialist reorganization of . agriculture.” 
Does this mean that there are "efficient" and 
"jnefficient" forms of large-scale agriculture? In 
any event, there is not much place here for the 
emancipated peasant, either as independent 
farmer or as promoter of agricultural growth. 

ROBERT FORSTER 

Johns Hopkins University 


ROBERT SCHWOEBEL, editor. Renaissance Men 
and Ideas. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1971. 
Pp. xxii, 137. Cloth $6.00, paper $2.95. 


"This collection is designed "to bridge the ever- 
widening gap between the world of the special- 
ized scholar and that of the undergraduate stu- 
dent, between the scholarly journal and the 
textbook." In his introduction Robert Schwoe- 
bel performs the impressive feat of touching on 
general problems raised by the concept of the 
Renaissance and bringing together the com- 
mon themes of the nine articles that follow. 
Without talking down to the book's intended 
audience or making a cheap plug for the rele- 
vance of the Renaissance he indicates that 
thinkers of that period concerned themselves 
with perennially perplexing problems: “the na- 
ture and uses of power, the responsibility and 
possibility of education, the limits of reason, 
the sources of moral authority, the social and 
ethical implications of scientific discovery and 
technology." The serious but vigorous tone he 
sets is maintained throughout the volume; all 
the contributors write well and offer sound and 
iluminating interpretations of their material 

Renaissance Men and Ideas includes the fol- 
lowing studies: “Renaissance Humanism: Pe- 
trarch and Valla" by Jerrold E. Seigel, "Print- 
ing and the Spread of Humanism in Germany: 
The Example of Albrecht von Eyb" by Rudolf 
Hirsch, “The English Renaissance: Sir Thomas 
More” by George Richard Potter, “Machia- 
velli” by Felix Gilbert, "Pius II and the Ren- 
aissance Papacy" by Robert Schwoebel, "Lu- 
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ther as Scholar and Thinker” by Lewis W. 
Spitz "Copernicus and Renaissance Astron- 
omy" by Edward Rosen, “The Paideia of a 
Renaissance Gentleman: Castiglione's Book of 
the Courtier" by Roslyn Brogue Henning, and 
"Montaigne on the Absurdity and Dignity of 
Man" by Donald M. Frame. All are of very 
high quality, and intelligent undergraduates 
should find each interesting and informative. I 
felt that two of the studies were especially help- 
ful in putting more or less familiar material 
into a new and more viable pedagogical frame- 
work. Other essays in the volume will no doubt 
seem particularly enlightening to scholar-teach- 
ers with different backgrounds and interests. 

Of all the contributions to a collection where 
the emphasis is on intellectual history Hirsch's 
study comes the closest to hinting at the in- 
sights that quantitative approaches can bring; 
it also helps to confirm Elizabeth Eisenstein's 
recent assertions, His thesis that Northern Eu- 
rope was not as far behind Italy in concern for 
the classics as has usually been supposed is'sup- 
ported by impressive lists of German first edi- 
tions of classical texts put out for the most part 
by printers who did not specialize exclusively 
in scholarly works, A consideration of the 
oeuvre of one early figure, Albrecht von Eyb 
(1420-75), suggests further that some modifica- 
tion of the traditional notion of a time lag in 
northern humanism needs to be made. Primar- 
ily a popularizer, Eyb in his Margarita poetica 
and Ehebuch wove together a tissue of classical 
citations and extracts designed for practical ap- 
plication. The fact that these books reached a 
very extensive audience (an estimated 4,000 
copies of the Margarita and 7,000 of the Ehe- 
buch were published) indicates that the new 
medium of printing provided some degree of 
exposure to humanist ideas for Germans not 
fortunate enough to travel to Italy or to partic- 
ipate in aristocratic learned sodalities. 

In the study on Machiavelli we find a schol- 
ar's distillation of many years' research on a 
persistently puzzling subject. Not only does 
Felix Gilbert demonstrate complete mastery of 
the immense literature on Machiavelli; Gilbert 
provides a key to understanding why almost 
every intellectual generation has felt a need to 
reassess the meaning and intention of his works. 
In Gilbert's view (as in Isaiah Berlin's) modern 
scholarship can come closer than that of pre- 
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vious epochs to taking Machiavelli’s stark 
world view at face value because the twentieth 
century, like the early sixteenth, is a time when 
old certainties no longer hold. The central con- 
sideration in Machiavelli's writings, Gilbert 
maintains, is power in the context of the ruler- 
subject relationship—power that, when effec- 
tively institutionalized, can prolong the life of a 
state at the apex of the inevitably recurring 
cycle of historical development. In Machiavelli's 
age "the feeling of having lost control over 
events was dominant": hence his obsession with 
the redefinition of the political world as a realm 
of flux and with the revaluation of "virtue" as 
the ability to control men and events. Gilbert's 
essay, along with the others in this volume, is a 
solid, provocative reinterpretation that has 
much to offer the specialist as well as the neo- 
phyte in Renaissance studies. ' 

ANNE JACOBSON SCHUTTE 

Lawrence University 


J. 6. ROWE and Ww. H. STOCKDALE, editors. Flor- 
ilegium Historiale: Essays Presented to Wallace 
K. Ferguson. [Toronto:] University of Toronto 
Press, in association with the University of 
Western Ontario. 1971. Pp. xiii, 401. $16.50. 


Sixteen scholars have contributed to honor 
Wallace K. Ferguson on his seventieth birth- 
day—fourteen (one of them the honorand's 
brother) with articles on different aspects of 
the Renaissance and two as careful, imagina- 
tive editors. The product of this energy is the 
sort of book I like: 246 pages of text and 117 
pages of notes and apparatus, not counting il- 
lustrations. Furthermore, the notes are largely 
to primary materials, manuscripts, and old 
books; and the articles bear on Ferguson's sem- 
inal work on the Renaissance and the idea of 
the Renaissance, in and beyond historiography. 
This means that the contributors have con- 
sciously worked to clarify problems Ferguson 
raised in his books and articles: two (Paul Kris- 
teller and Myron Gilmore) write on Erasmus; 
four on humanists (Hans Baron on Petrarch, 
Eugene F. Rice, Jr. on Lefévre d'Etaples, Ar- 
thur Ferguson on early Tudor humanists, and 
Denys Hay on the geographical humanists who 
contributed to "the idea of Italy"); and two 
(Millard Meiss and Edward Lowinsky) on the 
arts. Frederic Lane and Felix Gilbert offer 
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precise delineation of problems in Venetian 
politics and historiography; Nicolai Rubinstein 
provides a quiet, brilliant analysis of Machia- 
velli’s uses of the variously loaded word stato; 
J. R. Lander analyzes the relations of the first 
two "Tudor monarchs to their troublesome (and 
essential) magnates; finally, J. R. Hale presents 
another folio on his perennial topic of Renais- 
sance wars and rumors of wars, this time a 
study of the sermons dealing with warfare from 
the Armada to the Civil War. 

The articles are very different from one an- 
other. Both Baron and Rice deal with what 
Renaissance scholars call “medievalism,” Baron 
with Petrarch's Augustinianism, and Rice with 
Lefévre's publications of medieval mystical 
texts, but Baron does not quite define the im- 
portant revision of Petrarch's life that he offers, 
though Rice is clear about what Lefévre’s in- 
dustry meant in French intellectual life. In an- 
other context Myron Gilmore presents an 
unquestionably disputatious Erasmus, never 
letting pass an opportunity in his own defense, 
who, at the article's end, folds his hands in the 
irenic gesture historians prefer to see him take. 
Arthur Ferguson's graceful article recapitulates 
much from his 1962 book but lays special stress 
on the English humanists' sense of history, here 
interpreted as man's emergence at the begin- 
ning of his development from a disagreeable 
state of nature, rather than as history in any 
modern sense. 

Lane's and Gilbert's articles are models in 
their kinds; both show how and why things 
happened—why the Venetian council had to 
be enlarged and how that enlargement was ef- 
fected; why Venetian historiography in fact 
took a radically new turn in the Renaissance, 
for reasons laid out by Mr. Lane. Meiss's arti- 
cle is an iconographical contribution that 
abides by its stated limitations; Lowinsky man- 
ages as ever to speculate beguilingly, this time 
via Anne Boleyn and her music man Mark 
Smeaton. Rubinstein's article is a model of in- 
tellectual analysis, giving far more than it 
promises; Lander's researches make even plainer 
than before the forcefulnes of Henry VII 
in a very ticklish situation. indeed. Marvin 
Becker's study of the "quest for identity" in 
the early Renaissance develops a theme on 
which I have earlier heard him lecture: despite 
citations to the right authors (Ladner, Leff, 
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Kantorowicz, Trinkaus, Garin), the use of “in” 
plirases (identity crisis, ego support, socially-de- 
fined roles, civic persona, scheme of ceremonial 
identity, and references to topics like love, 
chivalry, historiography, the Church, govern- 
ment, and commercial enterprises, I had been 
unable to understand his premises or the order 
of his argument when I heard them spoken. 
Now that I read this article (note that I am not 
criticizing what some historians may consider 
Sociological jargon; that I think I can under- 
stand and certainly find useful), I find that my 
earlier deafness has become blindness. I don't 
know who the early Italian Renaissance was 
that it should seek its identity: one has to be 
careful with this sort of subject, when even 
Huizinga often nods. Becker has, however, 
tried to synthesize some of the many problems 
Ferguson has frequently referred to: his is the 
zeal of the house. For its many different vir- 
tues scholars will have to use this Festschrift; 
what is more telling, Wallace Ferguson will 
use it—and what nicer present could a man 
hope to receive on his birthday? 

TROSALIE L. COLIE 

Brown University 


ERNEST F. DIBBLE and EARLE W.'NEWTON, editors. 
Spain and Her Rivals on the Gulf Coast. (Pro- 
ceedings: Second Gulf Coast History and Hu- 
manities Conference.) Pensacola: State of Flor- 
ida, Department of State; Historic Pensacola 
Preservation Board. 1971. Pp. vi, 143. Cloth 
$5.00, paper $3.00. 


During the three centuries of history from 1513 
to the early 18005 three European powers, 
Spain, France, and England, contended for su- 
premacy in the territory from the Florida pen- 
insula to Texas. In this struggle Spain ap- 
peared first and led the way in promoting 
exploration and colonization, but the rival na- 
tions subsequently entered the contest for pri- 
macy and eventually made their own signifi- 
cant contributions in the creation of the 
patterns of life so characteristic today of this 
part of the American scene. 

At the Second Gulf Coast History and Hu- 
manities Conference, held in December 1970, 
the five formal papers read, which constitute 
principally the subject matter of the present 
publication, are all related to the colonial be- 
ginnings of this Gulf region and are also “in- 
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terdisciplinary,” as a glance at their titles will 
reveal. They are as follows: “Gulf Coast His- 
tory: An Overview” by Alfred Thomas; 
“French, Spanish, and English Indian Policy 
on the Gulf Coast, 1513-1763: A Comparison” 
by John J. TePaske; “Revolt in Louisiana: A 
Threat to Franco-Spanish Amistad” by J. Pres- 
ton Moore; “The Spanish Gulf Coast Cultural 
Assemblage, 1500-1768" by Hale Smith; and 
"Gulf Coast Architecture" by Samuel Wilson, 
jr. Also included is an appendix prepared by 
William S. Coker and Jack D. L. Holmes deal- 
ing with the sources for the history of the 
Spanish borderlands. 

The reader of these scholarly studies is likely 
to increase his understanding and appreciation 
of the Gulf Coast and its history. Perhaps he 
may also come to recognize with Dr. Thomas 
(and as did Herbert Bolton and others, includ- 
ing myself years ago) the grave error of the tra- 
ditional school of historians who view the: 
origins of American civilization "almost exclu- 
sively in terms of 13 English colonies along the 
Atlantic Seaboard." How ironical this position 
is when, in fact, "the vast region from Florida 
to California" had its own earlier and separate 
colonial beginnings! It is well to add that this 
publication is greatly enhanced by the inclu- 
sion, in connection with Wilson's paper, of 
thirty-two pages of illustrations of colonial 
buildings, among them fortifications and other 
public and private structures. 

VERNE E. CHATELAIN 
University of Maryland 


ERNEST S. DODGE. Beyond the Capes: Pacific Ex- 
ploration from Captain Cook to the Challenger, 
1776-1877. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1971. Pp. xv, 429. $12.50. 


"Geography," said the  eighteenth-century 
French explorer Louis de Bougainville, "is a 
science of facts" (quoted in J. C. Beaglehole, 
The Exploration of the Pacific [gd ed.; Stan- 
ford, 1966], 3). 'The history of geographical ex- 
ploration is thus a branch of narrative history, 
nowadays out of fashion, consisting as it does 
of stories of high adventure, of the deeds of 
men who hazarded their lives to bring back the 
news of far-off lands. In this handsome book 
Ernest Dodge has told the story of tbe final 
century of geographical exploration in the Pa- 
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cific by Europeans and North Americans. Be- 
ginning with the broad general outline of Pa- 
cific geography established by James Cook, 
Dodge groups his explorers by nationality and 
treats the discoveries of nearly all the major 
voyages through H.M.S. Challenger's circumna- 
vigation of 1872—76. (The major omissions are 
Russian voyages for which there are no trans- 
lated accounts.) Beaglehole’s book, which 
served Dodge as a model, follows the three-cen- 
tury-long quest for Terra Australis Incognitae 
until Cook's facts exposed it as myth. Unlike 
Beaglehole, Dodge has no thread running 
through his account. The result is good, old- 
fashioned, narrative history. The author has 
gone directly to the explorers' accounts (or 
their English translations), from which he 
quotes liberally without interrupting the narra- 
tive flow, paying especial attention to their eth- 
nographic observations. These tales, some 
lurid, some sober, were eagerly seized upon by 
those who stayed at home, uneasy enough 
about the degree of civilization in their own so- 
cieties to enjoy reading about unenlightened 
primitives. Commerce and politics also helped 
launch the sailing vessels, which, as they 
roamed round the world, found hitherto un- 
known Pacific shores. Furs from the Northwest 
coast of North America, béche-de-mer (an edi- 
ble sea cucumber) and sandalwood from the 
Pacific Islands, all were exchanged in China for 
tea, silks, and porcelains. New geographic 
knowledge came also from the hunt for seals 
and whales. The flag followed trade into the 
farthest corners of the Pacific, most often to 
survey the coasts and make them safe for com- 
merce, sometimes, as in the expeditions of von 
Bellingshausen and Wilkes, out of that pure 
quest for knowledge which is science. 

Dodge's book is largely an account of the 
white man's encounter with savages, told from 
the white man's point of view with a few com- 
ments from the author (e.g., his condemnation 
of the brutality of Captain Charles Wilkes, 
U.S.N. in the Fiji Islands in 1840, [pp. 
349-50]. Nothing is seen from the natives’ 
viewpoint (cf. H. E. Maude, Of Islands and 
Men [Melbourne, 1968]), nor is the explorers' 
discussed critically (cf. Bernard Smith, Euro- 
pean Vision and the South Pacific 1768-1850 
[Oxford, 1960]). The author has reproduced in 
black and white fifty-eight representative plates 
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from the contemporary printed narratives of 
the voyages he recounts; his one color plate 
(also the dust jacket) is an inauthentic modern 
painting of a Royal Navy surveying vessel. 
Though the maps are exceptionally well drawn 
they are inadequate. The reader who wants to 
follow the explorers’ tracks to all the places 
Dodge mentions will need a superior atlas in 
front of him. Dodge provides a list of sources, 
arranged by chapters, in lieu of footnotes. A 
valuable chronological listing of voyages and 
their commanders, followed by an index 
wholly of proper names, completes the book. 
HAROLD L, BURSTYN 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


JACQUES FREYMOND, published under the direc- 
tion of. La Premiére Internationale: Recueil 
de documents. Volume 3, Les conflits au sein de 
PInternationale, 1872-1873; volume 4, Les con- 
grès et les conférences de l’Internationale, 
1873-1877. Texts established and annotated by 
BERT ANDREAS and MIKLÓS MOLNAR, with the 
collaboration of CAROLE WITZIG and LADISLAS 
Mysyrowicz. (Publications de l’Institut Uni- 
versitaire de Hautes Études Internationales, 
Number 48. Geneva: the Institut. 1971. Pp. 
xviii, 668; 885. 


Nearly ten years ago the general editor of the 
two tomes under review issued the first two vol- 
umes of documents bearing on the history of 
the International Workingmen's Association 
from 1864 to 1872. The volumes before us con- 
tinue the record of the association to its end in 
1877. The first series of documents gave us only 
the official proceedings of the meetings and the 
reports relating to them; the second supple- 
ments the official account with accessory mate- 
rial. With an eye to comprehensiveness the 
editors have included such documents as the 
minutes and reports of local and regional feder- 
ations, circulars of dissident groups, articles 
written for the press by outstanding men, let- 
ters that were only peripheral to the large 
body, even manifestoes of seceded sects. Now 
pieces of this character are undoubtedly valua- 
ble, for many of them have been difficult to lo- 
cate. Still it may be asked whether many of 
these addenda really belong. in the collection 
under consideration. For example, are the arti- 
cles of Marx and Engels on anarchism directly 
relevant to the documentary story of the Inter- 
national? The same question may be asked 
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with respect to Cafiero's long letter of June 12, 
1872, to Engels, however pertinent it is to an- 
archist theory. And finally does the Blanquist 
manifesto of 1874, 4ux Communeux, which 
has little bearing on the International, dovetail 
in this assembling of papers, especially since its 
authors left the association some two years ear- 
lier? 

"These questions are not designed to derogate 
from the high value of the present collection. 
The annotations are extraordinary. There are 
nearly 2,100 notes spread over 390 pages. Ánd 
they are not the usual notes. Many of them are 
longish clarifications of sources or provide bio- 
graphical data on prominent and obscure 
members of the separate organizations, so that 
we have a kind of biographical dictionary of 
them. Much of the material was derived from 
manuscript papers or police records. The edi- 
tors have often cited from dossiers in the Paris 
Prefecture of Police, and it may be assumed 
that they checked their findings with other 
sources. I still recall the amazing fantasies in 
such French police dossiers as those on the In- 
ternational in America and on Marx, alias Wil- 
liams. 

'The present volumes span the five years fol- 
lowing the Hague Congress, during which two 
battered and moribund Internationals the 
centrist and the federalist, were vying for su- 
premacy. The one was Marxist in orientation; 
the other, anarchist and autonomist, with the 
shadow of Bakunin hanging over it. The first 
held two congresses, one in Geneva in 1873 and 
another in Philadelphia in 1876. 'The Congress 
in Geneva turned out to be a fiasco, so much so 
that the General Council in New York was un- 
able to get the full resolutións, not to mention 
a connected story of the proceedings. The Con- 
gress in Philadelphia was the swan song of the 
Marxist International, 

The anarchist International held four con- 
gresses, starting with the one in Geneva in 1873. 
Despite reports of growth in Switzerland 
and Spain, it too was passing out. It was torn 
by differences over two major questions, that of 
public services (which inevitably brought to 
the fore the divisive issues of the state and po- 
litical action) and that of the general strike 
(which many anarchists regarded as the open- 
sesame of emancipation). By the time of the 
Brussels Congress of 1874 its substance was 
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going to pieces. Two years later only a rem- 
nant organization met at Berne. Delegates of 
what was left of it gathered at Verviers in 1877 
in preparation for a joint meeting with social- 
ists at Ghent. 

The editors were well advised to conclude 
the collection with the Ghent Congress. 
Though it does not belong in the series of 
meetings held by either of the two Internation- 
als, it represented an earnest effort to restore a 
form of unity. In the history of socialism it 
stands as the forerunner of the Second Interna- 
tional. 

A word about the bibliographical equip- 
ment. The editors have apparently drawn on 
many libraries, archives, and special collections 
of unpublished papers. This in itself represents 
colossal industry. They have furthermore fur- 
nished us with lists of publications and period- 
icals, which, despite many omissions, form one 
of the best bibliographies on the First Interna- 
tional I have seen. It is not too much to say 
that the present volumes will be a reservoir of 
original sources for historians of labor and so- 
cial philosophy. 

SAMUEL BERNSTEIN 
Portland, Maine 


LOUISE H. HUNTER. Buddhism in Hawaii: Its 
Impact on a Yankee Community. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press. 1971. Pp. x, 266. 


$9.00. 


Students of Hawaiian history, sociology, and 
politics will appreciate Buddhism in Hawaii. 
While its nearest counterpart, Frances Hilary 
Conroys The Japanese Frontier in Hawaii 
(1958), deals with the interaction of the two 
dominant groups—the Americans and the Jap- 
anese—in the political, economic, and social 
scene and the rising antagonism up to 1898, 
Mrs. Hunter emphasizes the vicissitudes of the 
japanese Buddhists from the arrival of the first 
group in 1868 through the tensions of the mid- 
1950s. Most of the first 141 men, with 6 women 
and ı child, went to work on plantations. 
Forty of the most dissatisfied returned to 
Japan, 36 journeyed to the United States, 
while 37 sojourned in the Hawaiian Kingdom. 
Some of these were converted to Christianity 
by devout Protestant or Catholic missionaries. 
The Reciprocity Treaty of 1876 with the 
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United States, heralding an enormous expan- 
sion of the sugar and related industries, 
pointed out the need for imported labor. King 
Kalakaua’s visit with Emperor Meiji in 1881 
resulted in a special agreement with the Japa- 
nese government for the resumption of Japa- 
nese immigration, and there followed thou- 
sands of contract laborers. 

The first Buddhist priest arrived in 1889 and 
plans were promptly drawn for a mission hall 
and a Buddhist temple in the heart of Puritan' 
Honolulu. Louise Hunter treats the initia] set- 
backs and persistent obstacles Buddhist leader- 
ship encountered and the conflict between the 
Buddhist community and the Caucasian com- 
munity in the changing political context of 
Hawaii. The narrative is neatly woven into the 
history of the kingdom, the republic, and the 
territory, along with the hatred engendered by 
Pearl Harbor, the mistreatment of Nisei, and 
World War II, which was totally disruptive of 
Buddhist activities, Although these activities 
were revived after the conflict, there was a sup- 
pression of Buddhist youth programs. 

Mrs. Hunter has written a scholarly work 
within welldefined limits and has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the historical literature 
of Hawaii. Readers of her book will acquire a 
better understanding of the efforts and frustra- 
tions of the spokesmen of Buddhism in the 
Hawaiian Islands as well as an appreciation of 
the contribution of Buddhism to the commun- 
ity. " 'Its teaching made its followers good citi- 
zens, good neighbors, kindly men and women.’ 
No religion could be expected to do more" (p. 
209). 

MERZE TATE 
Howard University 


BERNARD FERGUSSON. T'he Trumpet in the Hall, 
1930-1958. London: Collins, 1971. Pp. 286. 


£2.25. 


Sir Bernard Fergusson’s memoirs make fasci- 
nating reading. He writes with great verve and 
skill, and one finishes his book with the feel- 
ing, not very common after reading the mem- 
oirs of retired soldiers, that it has certainly 
been worth the time. He entered the army in 
1930 and retired in 1958, his career thus cover- 
ing the British Army's last great war and the 
subsequent run-down of both that army and 
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the empire it served. His assessment of the 
strange figure of Orde Wingate, under whom 
Fergusson served fromi 1942 to 1944, is very in- 
teresting, as is his account of two tours in Pales- 
tine, first as an intelligence officer in 1937-38 
and then while seconded as an assistant inspec- 
tor general of the Palestine police in 1947. 

The book is above all an important docu- 
ment on the social history of the British Army 
in Brigadier Fergusson's time. He came, like 
many British regulars of the last two hundred 
years, from Scottish landed stock, His father 
and grandfather had been soldiers. When he 
joined the Black Watch from Sandhurst in 
1931, the minimum private allowance required 
was £ 250 a year, and, Fergusson records, 
“there were at least three subalterns with pri- 
vate incomes of over f 2,000 a year, . . . and 
one married subaltern who kept a butler.” He 
manages to convey, better than any military 
memoirist I have encountered, what a small 
clubby world the British regular army was. 
The strength of the regimental tradition is also 
given ample illusträtion, “The Black Watch 
was more like a religion than a regiment; I cer- 
tainly always thought of myself as being in the 
Black Watch rather than in the Army." All of 
this makes his account of the years after 1945 
rather poignant. Officer selection procedures 
change, the regimental tradition comes under 
attack, the "American rules . . . and American 
jargon" of SHAPE prove that “we, the British, 
were in very truth the junior partners of the 
Americans . . . we were no longer Equal Top 
Nation.” “The book appropriately comes to an 
end with the tragicomic Suez operation (during 
which Fergusson was a rather miscast director 
of psychological warfare). The Trumpet in the 
Hall is a monument—and a farewell—to the 
army that Bernard Fergusson knew. 

RAYMOND CALLAHAN 
University of Delaware 


V. L. ISRAELIAN and L. N. KUTAKOV. Diplomatiia 
agressorov: Germano-italo-iaponskü fashistshii 
blok. Istoriia ego vozniknoveniia i krakha [The 
Diplomacy of the Aggressors: The German- 
Italian-Japanese Fascist Bloc. History of Its 
Rise and Fall]. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 


1967. Pp. 434. 
This is a semipopular diplomatic history of the 
Axis powers from the invasion of Poland to the 
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capitulation of Japan. It is remarkable neither 
for new data nor novel interpretations. Its 
chief interest for American historians is likely 
to be simply the demonstration it provides of 
how readily the summarized descriptions of in- 
dividual events can be woven together to sup- 
port different general interpretations. It shows 
how independent one's view of the macrocosm 
can be from one's view of the microcosms. 

The book is framed in the orthodox Soviet 
MarxistLeninist matrix of historical assump- 
tions. The central body of the study, however, 
is remarkably free of obeisances to Marx and 
Lenin. The introductory chapter leads up to 
the Nazi invasion of Poland, following the con- 
ventional Soviet interpretation of 1930s diplo- 
macy and focusing on Munich. At each critical 
point here a protective citation of party docu- 
ments sustains tlie authors. The body of the 
study comprises twelve chapters running from 
fascist diplomacy during the period of "phony 
war," through the fall of France, the Tripar- 
tite Pact, the attack on the USSR, Japanese ag- 
gression in the Pacific, the turning of the tide 
of war in Russia, to the breakdown of the Axis 
and the end-of-war maneuvers of Axis leader- 
ship. The center of gravity of the book is, pre- 
dictably and legitimately, the outlook and deci- 
sions of Axis diplomacy regarding the Soviet 
Union. The short conclusion draws a moral 
about the futile fiasco into which imperialism 
pushed the Axis at this juncture of the histori- 
cal process, only to produce in the long range a 
strengthening of the forces of socialism. 

The tone of the book is that of a straightfor- 
ward outline without the loose edges of uncer- 
tain or perplexing areas. A clear answer is as- 
serted for all questions. Personalities and coin- 
cidental determinants are de-emphasized, as 
appropriate to the philosophic stance adopted. 
Stalin's name appears but infrequently and 
then usually in quotations from correspond- 
ence. The scope entails more survey than inten- 
sive and exhaustive historical inquiry. When 
one adds the characteristic of a tale fitted to a 
predetermined pattern that is never really 
questioned, there results a semblance of super- 
ficiality that is probably unavoidable given the 
context in which the book was produced. 

But, accepting the limitations of Soviet can- 
ons of criticism and interpretation, this is not a 
trivial work. The twelve central chapters are 
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not propagandistic; they proceed in a clear, 
professional succession, creating a coherent syn- 
thesis. Heavy reliance is placed upon the Docu- 
ments of German Foreign Policy, 1918-45. 
Other prominent sources include the records of 
the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East and the Nuremberg Trials, U.S. Pearl 
Harbor inquiry materials, and the Soviet docu- 
mentary collections of the war years. German 
and Italian memoirs have been used, and there 
are occasional references to Western secondary 
literature. The overall impression left is of a 
serious historical effort by competent scholars 
that pushes against rather stringent ideological 
constraints upon historical scholarship. 

DAVID D. FINLEY 

Colorado College 


MARK W. ZACHER. Dag Hammarskjold’s United 
Nations. (Columbia University Studies in Inter- 
national Organization, Number 7.) New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1970. Pp. 295. $7.00. 


DAVID A. Kay. The New Nations in the United 
Nations, 1960-1967. (Columbia University 
Studies in International Organization, Num- 
ber 8.) New York: Columbia University Press. 
1970. Pp. xiii, 254. $10.00. 


These two books, similar in weight and length, 
concerned with the same international organi- 
zation, and published in the same series by the 
same publisher in the same year, could hardly 
be more unalike. They spring from very differ- 
ent investigative traditions, aspire to very dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge, ascribe historical 
momentum to very different sources, employ 
very different research methodologies, and ar- 
rive at very different types of conclusions, thus 
leaving the reviewer with very different assess- 
ments of their utility. 

The Zacher monograph is best described as 
intellectual history. Based on a close examina- 
tion of the writings and pronouncements of the 
United Nations’ second secretary general, 
Zacher seeks to reconstruct the strategies and 
tactics employed by Hammarskjold during his 
eight years in the office that are relevant to the 
peaceful settling of disputes, controlling the 
use of force, promoting arms control and disar- 
mament, and building a more peaceful world 
order. In so doing Zacher implicitly ascribes his- 
torical causation to the will of individuals and 
relies exclusively on Hammarskjold's views as 
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evidence of the way in which leaders make 
rather than reflect the forces of history. Thus 
in the end Zacher is content to conclude that 
Hammarskjold was an important figure in the 
fledgling organization over which he presided, 
The Kay monograph, on the other hand, is 
most appropriately characterized as behavioral 
analysis. Based on a close, quantitative analysis 
of roll-call votes cast in the UN General Assem- 
bly by new (post-1960) members, Kay attempts 
to discern the patterns of organization and in- 
fluence through which the new nations express 
their concerns and move toward their goals. 
His assessment focuses on the participation of 
the new nations in the consideration of deco- 
lonization, human rights, economic develop- 
ment, East-West differences, and organizational 
issues over several sessions of the General As- 
sembly. The result is an implicit ascription of 
causation to the behavior of large collectivities 
and the political processes through which they 
interact. The patterns of influence uncovered 
by the analysis leave little room for individuals 
as causal agents, with the result that Kay's con- 
clusions deal with the capacity of the new na- 
tions and the United Nations to harmonize 
their interests and achieve their respective aims. 
For me the Kay volume has considerably 
greater utility than the analysis by Zacher. 
Both the history and the future of the United 
Nations strike me as lying in the actions and 
reactions of many people in many groups in 
many situations, The secretary general is not 
irrelevant to those interactions, and certainly 
every facet of the United Nations should come 
under scrutiny, but in the long run, if not in 
the short run as well the course of interna- 
tional history seems likely to be shaped mainly 
by the convergence of forces in which the tal- 
ents, aspirations, and perspectives of particular 
individuals are of relatively minor importance. 
JAMES N. ROSENAU 
Ohio State University 
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RONALD JESSUP. South East England. (Ancient 
Peoples and Places Volume 69.) New York: 
Praeger Publishers. 1970. Pp. 278. $8.50. 


The three southeastern counties of England 
—Kent, Surrey, and Sussex—contain some 
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of the most important archeological sites in the 
country, since they were the gateway for invad- 
ers from the Continent. Ronald Jessup's work 
provides a useful survey of prehistoric sites and 
artifacts uncovered in the region. He begins 
with the topological background then covers 
chronologically the findings from various cul- 
tures from earliest hunters and food-gatherers 
to the megalith builders, Bronze Age peoples, 
and Celts, down to the Romans. The longest 
chapter by far is the one on Roman Britain. 
'The book contains seventy-five plates, a num- 
ber of drawings, lists of sites and museums, and 
a full bibliography. Unfortunately there are no 
footriotes. 

The absence of notes raises the question of 
the readership at which Jessup's book is aimed. 
An absence of any historical background com- 
parable to the topological background will con- 
found readers who are not specialists in prehis- 
toric Britain, as will the use, without providing 
definitions, of technical terms such as “Hoxian 
Interglacial Period" or “Hallstatt culture." 
Nonspecialist readers will regret the scarcity of 
“intimate sidelights on human life” that ar- 
cheological artifacts can offer. Somehow the au- 
thor's imagination and literary skill are inade- 
quate to bring the prehistoric peoples back to 
life for the reader. Perhaps he tried to do too 
much in too short a book. If he had omitted 
the Roman occupation, more familiar to read- 
ers, he might have had greater success with the 
earlier, less familiar periods. 

Perhaps Jessup is aiming his work only at 
specialists in prehistoric archeology. Even these 
readers may be disappointed, since they will 
find few accounts of new finds, but mainly 
summaries of excavations already described in 
British archeological journals. Yet the book 
will earn a place on the bookshelf of the seri- 
ous student of the archeology of prehistoric 
Britain, because it does draw together in one 
convenient volume descriptions of sites that 
otherwise would be scattered in dozens of jour- 
nals and local publications. 

RALPH V. TURNER 
Florida State University 


1. E. S. EDWARDS et al., editors. The Cambridge 
Ancient History. Volume 1, part 2, Early His- 
tory of the Middle East. sd ed.; New York: 
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Cambridge University Press. 1971. Pp. xxiii, 
1058. $23.50. 

Volume 1, part 2 of the new Cambridge An- 
cient History takes the story of the Middle East 
from the dawn of civilization forward to about 
1750 B.C. Of its seventeen chapters, three are de- 
voted to Egypt (Early Dynastic, Old Kingdom, 
Middle Kingdom), five to the lower Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valley (Protoliterate to just before the 
Age of Hammurabi), two to Anatolia, three to 
the Syria-Palestine area, and one each to Assy- 
ria, Persia, and the Aegean world along with a 
final chapter that deals with Indo-European or- 
igins and the impact of the Indo-European in- 
vasions upon the Middle East. Contrary to the 
impression of uneven distribution of bulk that 
these mere statistics might convey, the net re- 
sult of this division of chapters is a very satis- 
factory balance of the material, 

Nearly half a century, forty-eight years to be 
exact, separate this volume from volume ı of 
the old edition, and one cannot resist the temp- 
tation to make certain comparisons: 

Volume 1 of the first edition (1923) ran just 
over 700 pages and contained 17 chapters, the 
work of g contributing authors. The first vol- 
ume of the new edition has been issued in 
parts 1 and 2 of which the latter, the one 
under review here, itself has 1058 pages, 17 
chapters, and a total of 18 authors. In the older 
edition the general subject matter of the new 
volume 1, part 2 was covered in 400 pages. As 
for the bibliographies accompanying the chap- 
ters, 56 pages sufficed for volume 1 of the editio 
princeps; in this second part alone of the new 
volume 1 the bibliographies account for 112 
pages. 

From this it is not difficult to arrive at the 
conclusion that our fund of knowledge has in- 
creased not merely in bulk but also with regard 
to certain regions (Elam, Anatolia, Syria-Pales- 
tine) of which our view was a bit hazy fifty 
years ago. Moreover, where in the old edition 
'T. Eric Peet did most of the chapters on Egypt 
and Stephen Langdon on Mesopotamia, we 
find that no fewer than six authors provided 
the new material on these same topics. One ob- 
vious conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
specialization has grown apace in the past fifty 
years. 

On the other hand, one may ask the ques- 
tion "How new is this new edition?" It is 
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called the third, and it is dated 1971. This 
means that its chapters, issued as separate fasci- 
cules mostly between 1961 and 1965, consti- 
tuted edition two and that there was some revi- 
sion before they were put together into a single 
volume. Careful examination does not show 
this revision to have been extensive except that 
new bibliography has been added including a 
few items as recent as 1968. It therefore seems 
fair to state that the present volume: pretty 
much sums up scholarly knowledge and opin- 
ion as it was in 1965. 'The world does not stand 
still, and there have been some changes since 
that time. 

These remarks are intended more as a caveat 
than as criticism. The new edition has been an 
enormous undertaking, and its preparation 
consumed years. Seven of the eighteen authors 
are now dead—most recently, C. J. Gadd in 
1969, and R. DeVaux and Carl Blegen in 1971. 
As everybody knows, books of this sort are 
longer in press nowadays than used to be the 
case. In the edition of 1923, the bibliography 
included works published as recently as 1922. 
More important perhaps was the fact that the 
first edition appeared right after World War 1 
during which scholarly activity and archeologi- 
cal field work had virtually come to a standstill 
and thus given the authors a chance to survey 
and judge the condition of a temporarily static 
field. No such opportunity was afforded the au- 
thors of the new chapters; they could look back 
upon their journey and describe the scenery at 
the point where they had left the train, but the 
streamliner on which they had been traveling 
was already miles away. 

The present volume, however, is open to one 
general and serious criticism, and the blame 
originates with the excessive specialization im- 
posed upon scholars by the growth and prolif- 
eration of the field. The old edition was intelli- 
gible to the nonspecialist historian and even 
the general reader, but most of the new chap- 
ters do not have these virtues. On the contrary 
they were written by specialists for other special- 
ists to read. They fail to provide the overview 
that the nonspecialist has a right to expect in a 
volume of this kind, and he is in no position to 
judge the worth of the section he may be read- 
ing. It may be of some consolation to him to 
learn, however, that a certain proportion of 
this material, timely though it once was, will 
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not stand the test of time and will be thrown 
into the discard. 

An extreme, though not the only example, of 
topicality is afforded by James Mellaart's chap- 
ters (18 and 192) in which an interpretation of 
material from a few assumed "type sites" in a 
virtually unexplored area is marshaled to con- 
struct hypotheses that could be negated by a 
few excavations on new sites in the same re- 
gion. Surely our experience with Mesopo- 
tamian pottery from "type sites" as a clue to 
change and the identity of peoples should warn 
against easy acceptance of fragmentary evi- 
dence and vague similarity as historical criteria 
for much of anything. . 

Jaded perhaps by familiarity and disappoint- 
ment with the fascicules that constituted the 
second edition, I cannot muster a great deal of 
enthusiasm for edition three. I have expressed 
my sympathy for the editors in regard to some 
of their problems but cannot condone a policy 
that allowed the authors to write for one an- 
other rather than the audience for which the 
CAH was originally intended. 

TOM B. JONES 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


MORTON sMITH. Palestinian Parties and Politics 
That Shaped the Old Testament. (Lectures 
on the History of Religions, sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. New 
Series, Number 9.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 348. $9.00. 


The thesis of this important book is that the 
Hebrew Bible, the "Old Testament," is the 
product of the victor in a prolonged conflict 
between two parties within Palestinian Israel- 
ite religion. “The syncretistic form of the cult” 
honored Yahweh along with local deities; it 
"was spread widely by Israelite deportation 
and/or emigration from the eighth century on, 
and evidently secured considerable adherence 
from gentiles." The Old Testament "represen- 
tation of the Israelites as constantly in conflict 
with the demands of their own religion" is in 
fact an attack upon this "syncretistic piety" by 
the other side, the stricter "Yahweh alone" 
party; this group (at first a minority of the Isra- 
elite population) gains the support of the Per- 
sian court during the exile in the sixth century. 

With the success of Nehemiah as governor in 
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Jerusalem for the Persians, the Yahweh-alone 
party evolves into the "separatist party," going 
beyond opposing official syncretism (which had 
come to an end) to even more stringent de- 
mands, that is, that all who are “polluted” by 
the worship of other gods be barred from the 
Jerusalem temple and from marriage with Ju- 
deans. The separatists are supported by the Je- 
rusalem masses and the levites; they are also 
apparently pro-Persian. (A mark of their suc- 
cess is the gradual emergence of the institution 
of the synagogue, which favors laity over priest- 
hood, community assembly over temple service, 
and prayer in place of sacrifice; in the gentile 
world, too, at this time sacrifice is giving place 
to more "spiritual" forms of worship.) The as- 
similationists, on the other hand, include 
nearly all the priests and the gentry of Jerusa- 
lem, Judaea, and the surrounding area; they 
favor Egypt. 

The position of this separatist Yahweh-alone 
group was "enhanced by the success of the lit- 
erature which it produced or edited (most of 
the books now in the Old Testament) and by 
the traditional prestige of Jerusalem. Conse- 
quently the adherents of the old, popular form 
of the cult gradually assimilated their claims 
and practices to those of Jerusalem, and in ef- 
fect were converted to the Yahweh-alone posi- 
tion." 'The Maccabees greatly further this proc- 
ess, which becomes "substantially complete" 
with the rabbinic Judaism of the late Roman 
Empire. 

Smith is applying a method known already 
in other areas of religious studies, the identifi- 
cation and analysis of the various competing 
parties within a larger religious group; the re- 
sult is a fascinating description of the ebb and 
flow of social, political, and religious forces par- 
ticularly in the period (to which five of the 
seven chapters are devoted) between the fall of 
Jerusalem in 587 and the rise of the Maccabees 
in the second century s.c. He is skilled at relat- 
ing political and religious developments in Pal- 
estine to those in other parts of the ancient 
world; his discussions of “Hellenization” and 
of the social stratification known from Amos 
and Hesiod, for example, and his presentation 
of Nehemiah as a classical tyrant should be 
read carefully by all who are interested in the 
Greek world. 

Seldom is the Old Testament treated thus: 
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not as normative "sacred history," not as data 
for social scientific analysis, but as the product 
of an ancient religion, to be examined in its 
broad historical context as any other ancient 
religion would be. The emphasis on "parties" 
will surely be questioned: does this religion 
really fall so neatly into a left and right wing? 
Did the variations in Persian or Egyptian polit- 
ical influence have such strong effect upon it? 
If syncretistic Judaism was so common, would 
it really have been possible to obliterate it al- 
most completely? But Smith presents a well-rea- 
soned, welldocumented position (nearly half 
the book is taken up with bibliography, in- 
dexes, and footnotes); the burden of proof is 
now with those who would debate him. 

A. THOMAS KRAABEL 

University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis 


A. M. SNODGRASS. The Dark Age of Greece: An 
Archaeological Survey of the Eleventh to the 
Eighth Centuries BC. Edinburgh: University 
Press; distrib. by Aldine-Atherton, Chicago. 
1971. Pp. xxiv, 456. $27.50. 


The subtitle of this volume is far too modest. 
Professor Snodgrass has indeed surveyed in 
masterly fashion an impressive quantity of di- 
verse and widely scattered physical remains 
from the period 1100-700 B.C. More than 350 
sites are listed in the index, and these extend 
from Epirus and Macedonia in the north to 
Crete in the south, from Cyprus and the Asia 
Minor mainland in the east to the western col- 
onies. But this is much more than a survey of 
the archeological evidence, for he interprets 
this material as he moves along, especially in 
the final two chapters devoted to external rela- 
tions and internal development. Before reach- 
ing his own conclusions, moreover, he summa- 
rizes other interpretations that have been of- 
fered so that the reader has a good summary of 
the state of modern scholarship before him. 
The volume is logically laid out; the author 
considers the material in its chronological se- 
quence and regional context, and this allows us 
to see both chronological development and re- 
gional diversity more clearly than has pre- 
viously been the case. The text is illuminated 
by 138 well-placed illustrations of generally ex- 
cellent quality. 

Much of what Snodgrass has to say has been 
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said before. His discussion of the pottery and 
the chronology derived from it is based largely 
on the works of Vincent Desborough and J. Ni- 
cholas Coldstream. His overall view of the 
Dark Age as a period of stagnation and isola- 
tion followed by the renewal of overseas con- 
tacts and several centuries of slow but steady 
progress until the pace of change accelerates 
markedly about 750 2.c., is generally similar to 
that advanced by Chester G. Starr. Yet the au- 
thor is no slavish follower of his predecessors; 
he suggests numerous modifications of his own 
in matters botb large and small. His chapter 
on the metal objects may be the most compre- 
hensive discussion of this often neglected body 
of evidence that has yet appeared, But it is pri- 
marily in his interpretation of the archeological 
material that the volume will generate discus- 
sion, for many of his conclusions are original 
and provocative. 

While Snodgrass believes that the period 
justly deserves the designation Dark Age he 
does not share the opinion that it was inaugu 
rated suddenly by a wave of invaders from 
Central Europe. He finds no evidence in the 
physical remains that an intrusive population 
element was responsible for the widespread de- 
struction that took place throughout Greece to- 
ward the end of the Bronze Age. To arrive at 
this conclusion he regards the presence of in- 
trusive metal objects as insignificant when 
viewed against the evidence for continuity, 
particularly in pottery styles; and following Des- 
hayes he rejects Desborough's notion that sin- 
gle burial in cist tombs is really a new phenom- 
enon and argues that it was a carry-over from 
Middle Helladic times that never completely 
died out in the Mycenaean period. The de- 
struction was caused, he believes, by migrating 
Thessalian, Boeotian, and Dorian Greeks, who 
were largely indistinguishable in their physical 
culture from the Mycenaean Greeks and who, 
prior to their migration, lived on the outer 
fringes of the Mycenaean world. Snodgrass sees 
Athens clearly in the vanguard throughout the 
Dark Age; regions outside Athens he classi- 
fies as progressive, imitative, and isolated. Ath- 
enian leadership, he suggests, may have derived 
from the political unification of Attica perhaps 
as early as the late tenth century. He would 
limit the period during which Greece was iso- 
lated from the outside world to hardly more 
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than three quarters of a century between 1025 
and 950 B.C. He notes that it was precisely dur- 
ing this period that iror: artifacts begin to turn 
up in proportionately significant numbers in 
the more advanced areas of Greece, but after 
950 there is a reaction against the use of iron 
for certain objects. He concludes that the 
Greeks began to work iron not because it was 
inherently superior to bronze but because their 
source of bronze ores had been cut off. 

This is only a sampling of what awaits the 
reader of this exciting volume; it contains far 
more than can be dealt with here. While over- 
generalization from isolated finds is not always 
avoided, and a few slips have inevitably crept 
in, these are minor when viewed against the 
whole. Professor Snodgrass has not solved all 
the problems of the Dark Age, but he has risen 
far above the tradition of the ancient Greeks 
and its modern expounders. There will be many 
who find it difficult to accept some of his con- 
clusions, but even his critics will have to ac- 
knowledge that he has shed much light on the 
Greek Dark Age. As a result, many of our fun- 
damental beliefs about the period will have to 
be thoroughly re-examined. 

THOMAS KELLY 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


HUGH LLOYD-JONES. The Justice of Zeus. (Sather 
Classical Lectures, Volume 41.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1971. Pp. xiv, 230. $8.50. 


This volume presents a provocative if highly 
personal polemic against the current direction 
and emphases of work in Greek intellectual 
history from its beginnings with the Homeric 
poems through the philosophy of Plato in the 
fourth century ».c. Basically, as his title indi- 
cates, Lloyd-Jones attempts to show that the 
Greeks conceived of Zeus as a just god who re- 
warded good and punished evil; that the 
Greeks as early as the Iliad had a concept of 
justice (dike), of right and wrong; and that 
they conceived of the cosmos as an ordered and 
moral entity, 

There is merit in this point of view; I have 
sympathy for it and would agree at many 
points. On Pindar, for instance, Lloyd-Jones 
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appears to agree with me on the poet's theol- 
ogy (“Pindar's Second Pythian Ode,” American 
Journal of Philology, 84 [1963]: 377-89) at 
though he does not cite me. Flis work, how- 
ever, largely fails because of its highly conten- 
tious style and because of a certain selective- 
ness of argumentation. 

Lloyd-Jones develops each line of reasoning 
by arguing against a previous interpretation 
and in particular against the anthropological 
and psychological approaches of E. R. Dodds 
and A. W. H. Adkins. This is distracting in it- 
self; but, more seriously, I feel that Lloyd-Jones 
has missed the general intent of his opponents 
and distorts the essential nature of their work. 
In his chapter on Sophocles he builds his argu- 
ment in reaction to an article by Dodds (“On 
Misunderstanding the Oedipus Rex,” Greece 
and Rome, 13 [1966]: 37-49). Dodds's intent 
was to criticize classical education at Oxford by 
analyzing the kinds of interpretation given by 
the undergraduates of the Oedipus Rex. His 
own interpretation is based on that of B. M. 
W. Knox (Oedipus at Thebes, [ı957]). No- 
where does Lloyd-Jones cite Knox. It is cer- 
tainly permissible to disagree with Knox’s work 
but not to ignore it, 

In his chapter on Homer, Lloyd-Jones shows 
limited understanding of the implications of 
oral technique. Greater understanding would 
in fact have buttressed his argument. Specifi- 
cally Adam Parry's article “The Language of 
Achilles” (Transactions of the American Phil- 
ological Association, 87 [1956]: 1-7) would have 
supported his argument about the inadequacy 
of deriving conceptual structure from the study 
of individual words. 

Lloyd-Jones's knowledge, learning, and sym- 
pathy for the Greek struggle at the beginnings 
of Western civilization are impressive. One 
trusts that in the future he will rid himself of 
the contentious style and present us with a pos- 
itive treatment of Greek thought. Classicists 
and ancient historians should read this work, 
generalists only if they are willing to read all 
the works Lloyd- Jones attacks. 

I must in conclusion complain about the 
work of the University of California Press. The 
type is handsome and readable although the 
Greek, used sparsely, is badly aligned. But 
the notes collected at the back and numbered 
separately for each chapter are not provided 
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with any headings. Consequently the search for 

a specific footnote is tedious and bothersome. 
JOHN F. OATES 
Duhe University 


G. E. R. LLOYD. Early Greek Science: Thales to 
Aristotle. (Ancient Culture and Society.) New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1970. 
Pp. 156. $6.00. 


JACK LINDSAY. Origins of Astrology. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1971. Pp. xii, 480. $12.75. 


In his slim, clear, and cogent volume G. E. R. 
Lloyd presents the development of Greek sci- 
ence from what we can see of its beginnings 
through Aristotle and his most immediate suc- 
cessors. His work is nothing less than an excel- 
lent analysis of nonethical philosophy in this 
period. He includes medicine and gives much 
attention to astronomy but rightly shows that 
the epistemology and cosmology of the philoso- 
` phers are central to our understanding of the 
problems. After the very fact of the formula- 
tion of the questions that science must answer 
their major achievements were the establish- 
ment of empirical research and of the impor- 
tance of mathematics for understanding natu- 
ral phenomena. There is a useful consideration 
of the degree to which experimentation and 
observation were employed, and sometimes 
misapplied, and of the degree to which they 
were either irrelevant or beyond the reach of 
the scientists of the time. For historians the 
discussion of the social conditions under which 
Greek science began and Greek doctors and 
philosophers worked will be of particular inter- 
est. Lloyd's comments are perceptive, and he is 
not tempted to go beyond the very limited evi- 
dence we have. One may regret that he has vir- 
tually nothing to say on technology—marginal 
to what he makes his central subject. (Technol- 
ogy is generally neglected in the study of Greek 
science as shown by the reference to the unsat- 
isfactory work of Forbes in the bibliography as 
well as a pious gesture toward Lévi-Strauss for 
the primitives.) But more regrettable is that the 
limitation of the period prevents us from fol- 
lowing Lloyd on to the great era of Hellenistic 
science. To lament the price of the book is 
only to say that one would like to see the wid- 
est use of it. 

Lindsay's The Origins of Astrology is in- 
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tended as a companion to his Origins of Al 
chemy (1970) and is generous in pages and in 
information, culled through wide and gener- 
ally intelligent reading. The footnotes and bib- 
liography, however, are so compressed that 
they are vitually useless; their purpose seems to 
be to assure the reader that the author has in- 
deed read the works not to help the reader to 
go to them himself. Lindsay overwhelms the 
reader with the quantity of data, and undoubt- 
edly his work will be a rich quarry for many a 
college term paper. He tries to keep the main 
lines of development before us and does not 
shirk general interpretation. He tries to make a 
case for Democritus as a great popularizer of 
Babylonian astronomy among the Greeks, but 
against this and for all questions of the rela- 
tionship of Early Greek Philosophy and the 
Orient (1971), see M. L. West's new book by 
that title. Lindsay sees astrology, as he saw al- 


. chemy, as representing a whole view of the 


world in which the events of the heavens and 
earth are interrelated. One may demur at his 
notion that it flooded into Greece as a result of 
disillusionment with democracy after 400 B.C., 
but the concluding chapter in which astrology 
aligns itself with post-Newtonian physics gives 
a hint at the passionate enthusiasm that has 
propelled the author and the weary reader 
through so much dreariness. 

MICHAEL H. JAMESON 

University of Pennsylvania 


CHESTER G. STARR. Athenian Coinage, 480-449 
B.C. New York: Oxford University Press. 1970. 
Pp. viii, 95, 26 plates. $10.50. 


The years from 480 to 449, which witnessed the 
development of the Athenian Empire, undenia- 
bly represent an "important but ill-Jit period" 
in Greek history. Since contemporary evidence 
is extremely scanty for these years, the great 
abundance of Athenian coinage might seem an 
obvious source of illumination. But as Starr 
correctly observes, this material is "commonly 
treated as a wasteland,” subject to "an amazing 
amalgam of views often illogical even incon- 
sistent,” passed on without serious analysis. 
The consequence has been "the apparent de- 
struction of any historical value for the coin- 
age." Starr's object is to study the coinage for 
its potential value as contemporary evidence, 
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and he begins where any solid approach must: 
with an attempt at classification and chrono- 
logical arrangement. 

An important segment of the book (chs. 2-4) 
is devoted to a description and systematic clas- 
sification of the coinage into five groups cover- 
ing 480-449, and general remarks about the 
vast but relatively unchanging bulk of material 
from 449 to the end of the century. The princi- 
ples of arrangement depend largely on develop- 
ments in style and particularly in design. This 
method seems the most feasible, since classical 
Athenian coins bear no date or magistrate's 
mark; the hoard evidence is too scanty and un- 
certain to permit sequential arrangement on 
this basis alone; and the basic elements of the 
coinage, Athena’s head on the obverse and the 
owl, olive-twig, crescent moon, and ethnic on 
the reverse, manifest numerous minor varia- 
tions and stylistic developments. Treatment of 
each group includes a description of common 
characteristics; tabular catalog with detailed 
observations, weights, references to publica- 
tions or collections and to plate illustrations; 
and a discussion of dating criteria. Starr argues 
cogently on the basis of the Erechtheion hoard 
(ca. 480) and general historical considerations 
(widespread Persian devastation of Attica, the 
need to resupply the mines with a labor-force, 
etc.) to a date of approximately 477 for the re- 
sumption of minting activity with a new, post- 
Persian War coinage (distinguished by the cres- 
cent moon and the inclusion of olive-leaves on 
Athena's helmet). Detailed stylistic analysis for 
subsequent groups follows. Two further chron- 
ological lynchpins are the Greek victory of the 
Eurymedon about 467 (to which is associated the 
brief and unusual issue of decadrachms) and 
the events of 449 (Peace of Callias, Congress 
Decree, and initiation of Pericles’ building pro- 
gram with League funds), which necessitated 
the mass standardized issues that dominate the 
later fifth century. Starr estimates that these 
issues represent ninety per cent of coinage, 
480-ca. 410. 

This new classification leads to several inter- 
esting possibilities, including the reassignment 
of several issues apparently misdated in Selt- 
man's Athens: Its History and Coinage (1924); 
new emphasis on the impoverishment of Ath- 
ens prior to 449; the suggestion that the famous 
Currency Decree may have been a proposal of 
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the Treasurers of Athena intended primarily to 
simplify their tasks, rather than a mark of Ath- 
enian coercion and imperialism; and the prob- 
ability that Athenian coinage came to be a 
standard medium of exchange only after Athens 
had monopolized Aegean silver. 

Stylistic arrangement can be impressionistic 
and arbitrary, but this classification is a clear, 
internally coherent system based on careful 
analysis of the numismatic evidence and broad 
historical perspective. Its weakest link is the 
terminus of 449, established by reference to his- 
torical events that are hotly debated by histori- 
ans. While the argument cannot be conclusive 
(as'Starr recognizes) it is very persuasively pre- 
sented. The book is a lucid and valuable con- 
tribution demonstrating how historians and 
numismatists can combine their special areas of 
study to broaden knowledge of classical Greece. 

CHARLES D. HAMILTON 
University of Chicago 


THOMAS FISCHER. Untersuchungen zum. Parther- 
krieg Antiochos VII. im Rahmen der Seleu- 
kidengeschichte. Tübingen: the Author. 1970. 
Pp. ix, 124. DM 12. 


This is a typical German doctoral thesis in the 
classical history field. 'The author, a student of 
Hermann Bengtson of Munich, has collected 
all of the sources on the eastern aspirations of 
the last Seleucid ruler to attempt a reconquest 
of Iran, which had fallen away from the Hel. 
lenistic dynasty. His conclusions are that Anti- 
ochus VII led two expeditions, not one, against 
the Parthians in the period from 131 to the 
spring of 129 s.c. when he was killed in Par- 
thyene instead of in Media, as most scholars 
have supposed. Further the Seleucid army re- 
mained intact and was again led against the 
Parthians by a son called Seleucus until Deme- 
trius II usurped power from his nephew. The 
real catastrophe to the Seleucid army came 
under this Seleucus and not under Antiochus 
VIT. 

Since the classical sources are so fragmentary 
the historian of this period is free to speculate 
on the discrepancies in them. Furthermore, 
there are no cuneiform tablets from Mesopota- 
mia to check the chronology of the events of 
131-130 B.C, and even the dates are open to 
dispute. Since the sources indicate that Anti- 
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ochus VII with a small group of followers was 
surprised by the Parthians and killed, Fischer 
assumes that the Seleucid army must have re- 
mained intact and was then led by Seleucus 
until he was defeated and captured, This is pos- 
sible but we simply do not know. Likewise, be- 
cause one source says Anthiochus VII invaded 
Parthyene instead of Parthia, the author as- 
sumes that the Seleucid king invaded the 
homeland of the Parthians. But all the sources 
are much later than the events, and one should 
not count on a fine distinction in the sources 
rather than a not unnatural lapsus. 

I can bring only one piece of evidence to 
counter Fischer. If Antiochus spent two win- 
ters, 130 and 129 B.C, on the Iranian plateau, 
the absence of his coins from the mint of 
Ecbatana (Hamadan) is difficult to explain. 
'Then one would speculate otherwise than the 
author, but the end result was the loss of Iran 
forever to the Seleucids. 

RICHARD N. FRYE 
Harvard University 


DAVID STOCKTON. Cicero: A Political Biography. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. 


Pp. ix, 359. $11.25. 


As consul in 63 s.c. Marcus Tullius Cicero 
managed to rescue Rome from the conspiracy 
of Catiline, an episode comparable to Everett 
Dirksen outfoxing Aaron Burr. An orator of 
great skill, vast ambition, and towering conceit 
(O fortunatam natam me consule Romam) Ci- 
cero was a political opportunist of middling 
ability and an eloquent spokesman for more 
powerful men. He also wrote a number of trea- 
tises, crammed with borrowed learning and ba- 
nalities that impress clergymen as profound, but 
at least he was no Bryan-—though an augur, Ci- 
cero debunked divination. It is regrettable that 
the self-made image of Cicero has always been 
admired by the type of mind that confuses 
American congressmen with statesmen. How- 
ever, Cicero's voluminous correspondence re- 
veals him and his society with such devastating 
frankness that Carcopino could argue that Au- 
gustus published it in order to discredit the old 
order. So much is known of the real Cicero that 
Profesor Stockton can only make him look 
commendable by comparing him with a really 
repulsive character, Brutus, who rammed de- 
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crees through the Senate for venal personal 
gain and yet murdered Caesar for being "above 
the law." Stockton's book is a political biogra- 
phy aimed at undergraduates and general read- 
ers and as such is not bad, but specialists will 
balk at some debatable points in the first half. 
Despite disclaimers, the author implies that 
there was "a party of reform" in Republican 
Rome and that it was the Populares. 

The second half of the book is much better 
and more sensible in its treatment of men and 
problems. What is more, Stockton writes very 
well—for example, Cicero "was the archetypi- 
cal conservative with a small 'c.' Politics fasci- 
nated and absorbed him: the day-to-day play of 
affairs, the gossip, the intrigue, the formal pag- 
eant, the clash and color of personalities. Poli- 
cies bored him." Good prose is no small virtue 
at a time when much historical writing is pedes- 
trian and jargon-ridden, probabiy because of 
the profession's penchant for mediocrity in 
thought and expression. Stockton's epitaph on 
Cicero is superb: "His immense success as con- 
sul seduced him into entertaining ideas above 
his real station, leaving him with the appetite 
for a controlling position without the basic 
means to satisfy it, either in the shape of 
widely based political support and connections 
or—to be honest—the intellectua] and moral 
equipment for such à role. For the next twenty 
years, 'the glory of tbe Nones* was to hang 
around his neck like a millstone dragging him 
further, and further down." To his credit, 
Stockton has not told a tragic tale but an hon- 
est and instructive one with heuristic value for 
fields other than Roman history. 

THOMAS W. AFRICA 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 
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R. W. SOUTHERN. Medieval Humanism. (Torch- 
book Library Edition.) New York: Harper and 
Row. 1970. Pp. x, 261. $9.00. 


The twelve essays collected in this volume, 
some of them now printed or printed in full 
for the first time, are grouped under four head- 
ings: biographical sketches of Bede, St. Anselm, 
and Meister Eckhart under the heading “Three 
Stages of European Experience"; essays on me- 
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dieval humanism, the school of Chartres, Abe- 
lard and Heloise, and Peter of Blois under “As- 
pects of Humanism" (the heart of the book); 
discussions of England's first entry into Europe 
in 1066 and on England's place in the twelfth- 
century renaissance under "Europe and the 
‘Other World'"; and biographical pieces on 
Ranulf Flambard, Henry I, and Pope Adrian 
IV under “Three Types of Practical Wisdom." 
They focus on themes that have concerned Pro- 
fessor Southern for some years, one of them, in- 
deed, being "an extensive revision" of the 
much admired paper on Ranulf Flambard 
originally published in 1938 and first written, 
the author tells us, at the suggestion of Profes- 
sor V. H. Galbraith to whom the volume is 
dedicated. As their titles suggest, these essays 
concern English history as well as Continental, 
the history of practical affairs as well as that of 
spiritual and intellectual life, broad-gauge 
problems of historical interpretation as well as 
detailed questions of manuscript provenance 
and textual criticism. "Though I must confess 
to having experienced a little difficulty in dis- 
cerning the "unity of theme" to which the au- 
thor aspires, the "unity of treatment," on the 
other hand, is readily apparent. For if the sub- 
ject matter of these essays reflects very well the 
impressive range of Professor Southern's inter- 
ests, the way in which he handles it also exhib- 
its throughout that unusual combination of 
bold originality with steadiness of historical 
judgment and reflective sensitivity to the feel- 
ing of an era that we have come to expect of 
his work. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the numerous sections of the book concerned 
with biographical matters: in less than twenty 
pages, for example, he does more to render ac- 
cessible to the modern reader both the letters 
of Abelard and Heloise and the personalities 
concealed behind them than has many a 
lengthier analysis. 

Admiration, then, is very much in order. 
This is a distinguished volume. But admiration 
does not (and, I suspect, will not) necessarily 
imply agreement. There is much to provoke in 
these essays. Many, no doubt, will be so pro- 
voked, and most, I would guess, by the two 
central contributions on medieval humanism 
in general and on the School of Chartres in par- 
ticular. For me, the latter of these, with its fas- 
cinating debunking of the special distinction 
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traditionally accorded to the twelfth-century 
school at Chartres, carries conviction. But the 
former, with its redefinition of humanism, its 
depiction of Renaissance humanism as a “prod- 
uct of disillusion with the great projects of the 
recent past" (p. 60), and its insistence that "the 
period from about 1100 to about 1320” was 
"one of the great ages of humanism in the his- 
tory of Europe: perhaps the greatest of all" (p. 
81), however golden its vision, raises as many 
questions as it answers. The academic or liter- 
ary view of humanism as a specific program of 
studies may well have its roots in the Renais- 
sance era rather than in the conditions of the 
twelfth century itself, but it is no more remote 
from those conditions than any other view— 
including, perhaps, that of Professor Southern 
himself. It retains, moreover, the added (if fus- 
tian) advantage of providing us with an ap- 
propriate label wherewith to distinguish the 
approach to learning characteristic of the 
twelfth-century schools from that more techni- 
cal and specialized approach which came to 
dominate in the universities of the thirteenth 
century. But these are big issues, and if it is the 
merit of this book to have raised them with 
such force, it is also its charm to have suc- 
ceeded in doing so with such urbanity. 

FRANCIS OAKLEY 

Williams College 


JOHN BEELER. Warfare in Feudal Europe, 
730-1200. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 


1971. Pp. xvi, 272. $7.50. 


Professor Beeler’s book has the merit of brevity 
and readability. The scope-of his essay, for that 
is what it essentially is, is enormous both in 
time and space. The chapters deal with Caro- 
lingian Europe, the early Capetians, Norman 
Italy, the Norman Conquest, crusader Syria, 
southern France and Christian Spain, central 
and northern Italy, and Germany. Moreover, 
he writes almost as much on the politics of war 
as on warfare itself. He takes an original ap- 
proach, stressing the role of nonfeudal ele- 
ments, of sieges as opposed to battles, of naval 
support, and of the terms of obligation and 
contract. In this he corrects traditional misun- 
derstandings in the direction pointed by recent 
monographic and periodical literature. It is 
nevertheless difficult to assess the value of Dr. 
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Beeler’s findings on any particular issue, as his 
book is practically devoid of critical apparatus. 
This also means that the book is of limited 
value to scholars, as any serious student would 
have to search unaided for the monographs, ar- 
ticles, and sources that underpin the author’s 
findings. I will take a single example, the Nor- 
mans in Sicily, as a test case. Beeler adds noth- 
ing to the material in Chalandon’s monograph, 
which in turn (as far as the conquest of the is- 
land of Sicily is concerned) is based almost en- 
tirely on a single source, the chronicle of Geof- 
frey Malaterra. What Beeler gives is a brief, 
selective summary with stress on those elements 
that general accounts have usually underesti- 
mated or ignored. For the most part exact 
dates and details are eliminated, though, per 
contra, when seeking to establish a point the 
author will occasionally make an excursion 
into precise reconstruction. References to origi- 
nal sources, which are extremely scarce, tend to 
be in the form of such phrases as “it is related 
that... ,” and so on. 

Some aspects of the subject receive little or 
no attention. Examples are the Peace and 
Truce of God, the use of parish levies, and the 
nature of the siege weapons employed. On the 
other hand, the author is trustworthy and 
properly cautious in dealing with numbers and 
composition of forces. 

The only way to write about warfare in a pe- 
riod almost entirely lacking in‘record sources is 
by intelligent estimates of the reliability of a 
few chronicles written by monks remote from 
the business of war. Hence a major work on 
the subject would bristle with critical analysis 
and references. As it is, we have to accept Dr. 
Beeler's book largely on trust, an unhappy situ- 
ation for the reader. It is my opinion that the 
essay here presented could have remained a re- 
liable short survey, as clearly intended, without 
such a wholesale sacrifice of the scholarly refer- 
ences and criticism of sources usual in a revi- 
sionist monograph. 

MICHAEL R. POWICKE 
University of Toronto 


Il monachesimo e la riforma ecclesiastica (1049— 
1122): Atti della quarta Settimana interna- 
zionale di studio, Mendola, 23-29 agosto 1968. 
(Pubblicazioni dell'Università Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore. Contributi, Third Series. Varia, 
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Number 7. Milan: Editrice Vita e Pensiero. 
1971. Pp. xvi, 540. L. 10,000. 


This volume contains the proceedings of the 
fourth study week in the series organized at La 
Mendola by the Catholic University of the Sa- 
cred Heart in Milan. This triennial conference, 
like the similar gatherings at Todi and Spoleto, 
attracts a large and distinguished body of me- 
dievalists, and the impulse and enrichment 
given to the studies concerned, together with 
the widening of horizons and interests result- 
ing from the contacts among scholars of many 
nations, cannot easily be overestimated. To 
those who were not fortunate enough to be 
present this publication will be a revelation of 
the wealth of scholarship that is currently 
being expended on monastic history. In this 
field the French and Belgian contribution has 
long been recognized, but the Italian element 
has increased very considerably since World 
War II. Professors Capitani, Fonseca, Tabacco, 
and Violante, together with Dom Gregorio 
Penco, are only five among a regiment of stu- 
dents of the first class engaged in monastic his- 
tory. Germany and Austria have never lacked 
representatives, but it is good to see scholars 
from Central Europe, Poland, and Czechoslova- 
kia. Even so, the roll call of La Mendola has 
several lacunae. Spain is not represented in 
strength, there are many other Cistercian and 
Benedictine medievalists besides Dom Jean Le- 
clercg and Dom A. Dimier, only two English 
historians were present, and America had only 
a single, albeit a notable, representative. 

"The topic that binds together the individual 
items of the present collection is unquestiona- 
bly both important and fertile. Indeed, it 
might almost seem to have proved itself at once 
too manifold and too superficially familiar to 
give birth to a well-proportioned, comprehen- 
sive, and deeply probing survey comparable to 
that of the previous conference on hermit life 
in the West. After all, monks and monasticism 
were at the very heart of the Gregorian reform; 
they were at once its major agents and the pri- 
mary objects of attack in its prehistory. Every 
medievalist on a degree course could be ex- 
pected to write an essay on the subject. This 
may explain the absence from this volume of 
any study of the great monastic personalities, 
such as Damiani, Humbert, or the Cluniac 
popes, and any discussion of the mutual inter- 
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action of monasticism and reform, but room 
might well have been found for an exposition 
of the programmatical monachization of the 
entire Church, the people of God, their wor- 
ship, and their piety, which was undoubtedly a 
feature of the epoch and one that remained to 
provide a target for the Fathers of Vatican II. 

Having said so much, it is time to turn to 
the individual contributions, which are too nu- 
merous to receive more than brief mention. 
The admirable opening discourse by Professor 
Fonseca comes nearer than any other piece to 
giving a survey of the whole field, and his foot- 
notes give a fair picture of the work that is 
being done. Dom Gregoire of Clervaux out- 
lines and discusses the share of Monte Cassino 
in the early stages of the papal reform. There 
is room here for a major work of scholarship 
: that would exhibit this great abbey in its 
golden age, its art, its learning, and its rela- 
tions with Rome and Byzantium. One short ep- 
isode in its life is studied by Professor Wol- 
lasch of Fribourg, that of the papal election of 
Nicholas II. Professor Marselli (Rome) then 
provides a lengthy study of the Carthusians 
and a shorter one of the Cistercians. Both he 
and a later lecturer stress the significance of 
Guigo I in the history of the Charterhouse, a 
significance comparable to that of Stephen 
Harding in the history of the white monks. 
Professor Tabacco (Turin) then gives a clear 
and well-documented review of the establish- 
ment of monastic foundations by the bishops; 
this is followed by a review by Professor Chris- 
topher Brooke (London) of the part played by 
kings, especially English kings, as patrons. Pro- 
fessor Kloczowski gives a very welcome account, 
with a bibliography of Polish works, of the 
plantation and development of Benedictine 
monasteries in Poland, processes begun by St. 
Adalbert (d. 997), fostered by kings and bish- 
ops, largely destroyed later, and reconstituted 
by Duke Casimir and Boleslav the Bold, largely 
with the aid of monks from Bavaria. 

We then pass to the realm of the mind and 
spirit. Dom Grégoire (Clervaux) and Professor 
Mollat (the Sorbonne) discuss monastic poverty 
and see the monks, as corporate possessioners, 
still aiming at the virtue of personal poverty, 
the way of life known to later Franciscans as 
usus pauper, still regarding alms and hospital- 
ity, rather than assimilation, as their duty to- 
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ward material poverty, though there were 
many critics preparing the way for St. Francis. 
Dom Anselm Dimier's (Scourmont) chronologi- 
cal list of monastic buildings, with short com- 
ments and dates, will remain as a mine of refer- 
ence, though it must have been somewhat over- 
whelming as a lecture. Professor Meersseman 
(Fribourg) provided a whiff of controversy in 
discussing the "monastic theology" of Dom 
Jean Leclercg. Meersseman had a point. There 
were several monks among the dialecticians 
(for example, Anselm and Abelard); there were 
the canonists, too often neglected by historians 
in the past; there was the intuitional or spirit- 
ual approach to theology common both to 
monks, such as Eadmer, and theologians, such 
as the Victorines. Yet in spite of this, “monastic 
theology" remains a significant phrase. Dom 
Leclercq, in the lecture that follows, met the 
broadside with a wave of the hand and passed 
on to a full and richly documented account of 
monastic historians and their aims. There can 
be no other monastic historian comparable to 
Dom Jean in the virtuosity with which he can 
produce a fresh and valuable contribution to 
every conference he attends. La Mendola 
caught him "on the hop," so to say, between 
Indochina and Japan, but the quality of his 
lecture showed no sign of fatigue. He was fol- 
lowed by Professor Giles Constable (Harvard), 
who discussed the attitude of reformers, monks, 
and others to the possession by monks of 
churches, tithes, and other spiritualia. Here at- 
tempts by theorists and rigorists to drive the 
monks off the rich field of spiritual income 
were at first partially successful, but the twelfth 
century saw a gradual return, even among the 
Cistercians, to the status quo ante. Next comes 
a short but remarkably taut and lucid review 
by Professor Duby (Aix-en-Provence) of the fluc- 
tuations between revenues in kind and in rent 
and the attitudes toward agrarian labor on the 
part of various religious orders. The Continen- 
tal evidence he alleges bears out the sugges- 
tions of English economic historians that be- 
fore and after the Conquest a fair proportion 
of the economy of monasteries rested on 
money. Professor Kottze (Ratisbon) looks at 
areas of monastic culture and suggests that 
while Hirsau was predominantly Augustinian 
in its reading, Gorze was more open to classical 
literature, at least in its reading habits, and 
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that Cluny was less interested in both Fathers 
and classics. I£ the contrast of cult versus cul- 
ture is too sharp a view of Cluny and Gorze, it 
has at least a vestige of justification. 

Finally, there are four communications. 
Dom Penco (Finalpia) describes the function 
of Fruttaria (in the foothills of the Alps north 
of Turin) as a kind of buffer between Italian 
and French, reformed and unreformed, zones. 
W. Kurze (German Institute of Rome), with 
notes on the expansion and constitution of the 
order of Camaldoli, pleads for a critical history 
of the order, and J. Plocha discusses the origin 
(probably Bavarian) of the Polish abbey of Mo- 
gilno. Professor Capitani (Lecce) writes at some 
length on the imperial connections in abbeys 
of central and southern Italy. On an earlier 
page Professor Zerbi (Milan) had given a sum- 
mary of the topics discussed and distributed 
the appropriate bouquets of commendation. 

The value and interest of the lectures are 
greatly enhanced by the records of the discus- 
sions that followed them and that often modi- 
fied or emphasized particular points made by 
the lecturer. The interventions of such well. 
known historians as Professor Raymonde Fore- 
ville (Caen) and Professor J. F. Lemarignier 
were particularly helpful One wonders 
whether shorthand or tape recording was the 
medium employed in preserving these discus- 
sions, which were presumably subedited to a 
certain extent. In either case the reportage is 
good, and the rare occasions where the English, 
for example, makes little sense were probably 
due to phonetic difficulties. The printing in 
general though polyglot, is practically fault- 
less. 

As the years pass and the number of such 
conferences multiplies, suitable topics with the 
requisite depth and breadth will become 
harder to find until after twenty years or so an- 
other generation can take a fresh look at old is- 
sues. But the pool of research and scholarship 
on which the organizers can now draw is so 
: great that we need not fear for the immediate 
future. (The success of such meetings, so ex- 
perience seems to show, is the selection of a 
subject of considerable depth but limited range 
and the provision of an assembly of limited size 
and scholarly competence in that subject. 
Crowded conferences and scattered interests 
make for social rather than academic, profit. 
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La Mendola deserves the support of all medie- 
valists interested in the epoch of spiritual re- 
form and intellectual adolescence in medieval 
Europe.) 
M. DAVID KNOWLES 
Wimbledon, London 


HENRY MARSH. Dark Age Britain: Some Sources 
of History. [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 
1970. Pp. 221. $7.50. 


Nine literary sources of varied character and 
overlapping coverage supply the bulk of our 
historical knowledge of Britain during the half 
thousand years following the Roman with- 
drawal. At the beginning of the period the par- 
amount event is the adventus saxonum. Gildas, 
Nennius, the Annales Cambriae, and Brut y 
Tywysogion deal with the struggle between the 
Romano-British provincials and the Germanic 
invaders from the point of view of the former 
while Bede and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle re- 
flect English traditions. In the middle of the 
period interest attaches chiefly to Bede's ac- 
count of the establishment and progress of 
Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons. During 
the eighth and ninth centuries the central 
theme is political evolution culminating in the 
emergence of the English kingdom under 
Alfred. This history is traced primarily in the 
Chronicle with Asser's biography of Alfred 
providing additional matter at the end of the 
period. Two post-Conquest writers, William of 
Malmesbury and Geoffrey of Monmouth, also 
contribute some information about these ear- 
lier times, perhaps drawn from lost materials, 
although the latter's work is more fiction than 


'history. 


Mr. Marsh discusses each of these works in 
sufficient detail to permit appreciation of their 
individuality and comparative reliability while 
also revealing a pattern of relationships within 
the group. In this regard he is open to some 
criticism. He appears unaware of the depend- 
ence of much of the early Chronicle on Bede, 
and he invokes lost British sources for evidence 
manifestly obtained elsewhere. Even so, and de- 
spite a regrettable puerility of style (the book is 
crowded with “proud armies," “ruthless adven- 
turers,” “cruel ships," ad nauseam), the author 
might have produced a useful popular study 
had he been better informed about his subject. 
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As it is the book offers little to the knowledgea- 
ble student, and the inexperienced student will 
be illserved by exposure to its errors. 

For example, Mr. Marsh is mistaken in 
claiming that Britons are mentioned in early 
English laws (p. 44) Arthur' death is not 
given as 570 in the Annales Cambriae (p. 82; 
cf. p. 51); the E rescension of the Chronicle was 
maintained only until 1154, not “100 years or 
more after the Norman conquest" (p. 98); St. 
Neot, whatever his date, certainly did not live 
“100 years and more after Asser's death" (p. 
149); the Battle of Hastings was fought in Oc- 
tober, not September (p. 155); and Harold 
Godwinson was not present at the Battle of 
Fulford (p. 156). Moreover, the genealogy and 
chronology of Alfred's family is incorrect (p. 
173); the discussion of Manuscript A of the An- 
nales Cambriae is nonsensical (pp. 45-46); and 
the St. Albam entry in the Chronicle is not "de- 
rived from a British source" (p. 95) but from 
Bede (bk. 1, ch. 7), who took it from a Passio 


Albani of which Mr. Marsh is apparently igno- - 


rant (p. 112). 

In addition to blunders misprints abound: 
for instance, interdictions for indictions (p. 93), 
Britain for Briton (p. 98), 751 for 731 (p. 124), 
Coxson for Cotton and Beohtric for Eohric (p. 
145) Arwulf for Arnulf (p. 150), Enchirdion 
for Enchiridion (p. 151), and Aethwulf for Ae- 
thelwulf (index). The “Note on Texts and 
Translations,” in lieu of bibliography, over- 
looks several recent, now standard editions and 
translations, notably, Williams’s Gildas, Wade- 
Evans’s Nennius, Plummer's (and now Col- 
grave and Mynors’s) Bede, Whitelock’s Chroni- 
cle, Jane's Asser, and Campbell's 4ethelweard. 

RONALD D. WARE 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


PETER CLEMOES and KATHLEEN HUGHES, editors. 
England before the Conquest: Studies in Pri- 
mary Sources Presented to Dorothy Whitelock. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1971. 
Pp. xvi, 418. $23.50. 


To honor Dorothy Whitelock on her seven- 
tieth birthday some of her ablest co-workers in 
the field of Anglo-Saxon studies have contrib- 
uted twenty-two scholarly articles, which are 
published here along with a bibliography of 
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Miss Whitelock's own wide-ranging works. The 
twenty-two articles span the variety of disci- 
plines that are presently being directed toward 
the investigation of the Anglo-Saxons: history, 
literature, art history, place-name studies, lin- 
guistics, numismatics, paleography, and ar- 
cheology. The term "primary sources" in the 
subtitle embraces not only historical docu- 
ments but also literary works, coins, buildings 
and building sites, place-names, and artifacts. 
Altogether these studies bear impressive testi- 
mony to the intelligence, sophistication, and 
Scope of investigative techniques in modern 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship. “They disclose, too, 
the seminal importance of Dorothy Whitelock's 
own contributions to Anglo-Saxon literature 
and history. 

Compared to other collections of this sort, 
the present volume maintains a remarkably un- 
iform standard of excellence. Assembled here 
are examples of the top drawer work of the 
finest scholars in the field. Peter Hunter Blair, 
applying shrewd critical analysis to Bede's Ec- 
clesiastical History, suggests an important 
chronological revision in the relationships of 
Paulinus, Queen Aethelberg, and King Edwin 
that underlay the conversion of Northumbria, 
and in the process one learns more of Bede's 
own method of writing history. Bede's use of 
sources is further illuminated in Paul Mey- 
vaert's subtle textual criticism of the Libellus 
Responsionum in which it is shown that Bede's 
text of the Libellus was not a contemporary 
forgery, as has been suggested, but a corrupt 
version of a much older original. J. M. Wal- 
lace-Hadrill deals expertly with relationships 
between St. Boniface and the Frankish Church 
and with antecedent Frankish ecclesiastical re- 
form, giving us in the process a singularly per- 
suasive reinterpretation of Charles Martel's 
confiscations of Church property. Kathleen 
Hughes summarizes and amplifies past scholar- 
ship on Anglo-Celtic ecclesiastical relationships 
after Whitby, tracing the work of Irish church- 
men in England and English churchmen in 
Ireland and demonstrating their fruitful influ- 
ences on one another up to the Synod of Chel- 
sea in 816. Nicholas Brooks employs his inti- 
mate knowledge of the documentary sources to 
revise current opinion on the origin and diffu- 
sion of the threefold military obligation. Neil 
Ker, using rigorous techniques of handwriting 
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analysis, finds the hand of Wulfstan the homi- 
list, bishop of Worcester and archbishop of 
York, in a number of Worcester manuscripts 
including Hemming’s cartulary. Similarly, 
John Pope, taking issue with Dorothy White- 
lock, argues from a stylistic analysis of Aelfric's 
rhythmical prose that the Old English version 
of the Ely Privilege was composed by Aelfric 
himself. Stylistic analysis is deftly used in Ce- 
cily Clark's study of the pre-Conquest Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, wherein the distinction be- 
tween history and annal receives valuable clari- 
fication. 

'These examples demonstrate both the schol- 
arly ingenuity and the interdisciplinary range 
of the contributors, and the remaining pieces 
follow the pattern. Henry Loyn's learned and 
graceful state-of-the-field chapter points to the 
vitality and variety of Anglo-Saxon towns and 
suggests promising new avenues of investiga- 
tion. Political theory is represented by Dorothy 
Bethurum Loomis's investigation of the homi- 
list Wulfstan's ideas of polity and ecclesia, 
which anticipate Gregorianism in their empha- 
sis on churchmen's role in the world and the 
Anglo-Norman Anonymous in their rejection 
of papal monarchy, but differ from both—and 
from Carolingian political thought—in their 
conclusion that bishops are the proper leaders 
of the Christian commonwealth. The multidis- 
ciplinary approach finds further expression in 
Kenneth Cameron's application of place-name 
evidence—specifically, the Grimston hybrids 
—to the problem of Scandinavian settle- 
ment in the territory of the Five Boroughs, in 
R. I. Page's use of inscriptions to cast light on 
the survival of the Scandinavian language in 
England, and in the chapter by Olof von Feil- 
itzen and Christopher Blunt, which catalogs 
the names of moneyers on the coins of King 
Edgar, enabling the authors to identify a con- 
siderable number of Scandinavian and Conti- 
nental personal names. Michael Dolley's chapter 
on the nummular brooch recently discov- 
ered at Sulgrave instructs us on the author's ex- 
pert methodology no less than on the subject 
of his inquiry. "The same is true of H. M. Tay- 
lor's innovative use of "structural criticism" to 
date and explain the components of the An- 
glo-Saxon church of St. Wystan's at Repton. 
The technique of identifying earlier sources in 
Anglo-Saxon writings is demonstrated in Janet 
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Bately's study of classical additions to the Oro- 
sius translation and in Alistair Campbell's arti- 
cle on earlier heroic verse in Beowulf, which 
confirms his interpretation of the poem as a 
carefully constructed literary work rather than 
the product of an illiterate singer. The late 
Francis Wormald contributed a  masterful 
treatment of the stylistic antecedents to the 
Winchester school of illumination back to the 
reign of Alfred. Several disciplines meet in 
Peter Clemoes's illustrated discussion of how 
contemporary visual representations and litur- 
gical passages influenced Cynewulf's poem on 
the Ascension. René Derolez provides a useful 
study of Anglo-Saxon cartography and geo- 
graphical knowledge in the course of analyzing 
the account of the Norwegian explorer Othere 
in the Old English translation of Orosius. And 
]. E. Cross uses a variety of literary and histori- 
cal sources to investigate Anglo-Saxon attitudes 
on the "just war.” The Festschrift concludes 
with an admirable article by Martin Biddle 
summarizing present knowledge in several 
fields of Anglo-Saxon archeology and urging 
the necessity of future interdisciplinary train- 
ing such as to produce individual scholars with 
expertise in both history and archeology. 
England. Before the Gonquest is not without 

fault. It is extraordinarily expensive, and it suf- 
fers from the organizational choppiness com- 
mon to all Festschriften. Anglo-Saxon England 
awaits its new Stenton. But as a comprehensive 
and authoritative presentation of the current 
state of the art in Anglo-Saxon studies, this 
book will be essential to students and scholars 
of the period.in all the relevant disciplines. 

C. WARREN HOLLISTER 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara 


T. B. PUGH, editor. Glamorgan County History. 
Volume 3, The Middle Ages: The Marcher 
Lordships of Glamorgan and Morgannwg and 
Gower and Kilvey from the Norman Conquest 
to the Act of Union of England and Wales. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press for the 
Glamorgan County History Committee. 1971. 
Pp. xix, 704, 6 maps, 33 plates. £12.00. 


This is a fascinating volume, dealing with an 
area and a period that offer material of deep 
significance: the intermingling of Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon with the Welsh, the contrast of 
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upland and lowland, the workings of Marcher 
lordship, the growth and decline of one of the 
great earldoms that played a notable part in 
English and Welsh politics, the impact on 
Marcher outlook of the Edwardian conquest of 
North Wales, and the varied fortunes of reli- 
gion and the Church. This volume also relates 
the vicissitudes of economic life, the rise of the 
gentry, and last, but by no means least, the re- 
markable literary tradition of Morgannwg. 
With regard to this tradition, Ceri M. Lewis in 
a fine essay has said that, among the major his- 
toric regions of Wales, Morgannwg alone can 
legitimately clatm to have nurtured not merely 
one, but two great literary traditions. 

A distinguished group of writers, under the 
able editorship of T. B. Pugh, has produced a 
volume that will bear comparison with the best 
of the Victoria County Histories. Most of the 
contributors are in Welsh universities, and the 
volume is incidentally a tribute to modern 
Welsh historical writing, being specially 
marked by researches in depth into original 
sources. But the editor himself is at the Univer- 
sity of Southampton. Other writers are in Lon- 
don and Leeds. Michael Altschul who writes 
with much authority on the lordship of Gla- 
morgan and Morgannwg in the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries, is at Western Re- 
serve University in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The themes touched on above show the 
breadth of the treatment and its value to all 
students of the period. The scope might con- 
ceivably have been extended a little to deal 
specifically with the influence on the outlook 
and English policy of the lords of Glamorgan, 
as these were affected by Welsh power in the 
North under Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and by the 
growing power of the English monarchy, espe- 
cially in the reign of Edward I. Whether, and 
to what extent, such developments influenced 
the attitude of the lords of Glamorgan toward 
English politics it may be impossible to say. 
Mr. Pugh, who writes about the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, makes no real effort to 
do so. He is content, for the most part, to re- 
cord the ambitions and aggrandisements of the 
lords, pursued as relentlessly at the royal court 
as in Wales He will not even concede any 
qualities of statesmanship to Hugh Despenser 
the Younger, under Edward II, challenging 
such veteran authorities as Stubbs and Tout. 
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His summary of Warwick the Kingmaker's atti- 
tude in the fifteenth century is similarly quite 
uncompromising: “It was defence of his own 
territorial interests in the Welsh Marches that 
compelled Warwick to become a Yorkist, and 
fight against the king at St. Albans on May 22" 
(p- 196). 

This is nevertheless a memorable volume. It 
sums up the quite remarkable researches of the 
last generation and will be an indispensable 
vade mecum to all future scholars in the field. 

B. WILKINSON 
University of Toronto 


F. R. H. DU BOULAY and CAROLINE M. BARRON, 
editors. The Reign of Richard II: Essays in 
Honour of May McKisack. [London:] Univer- 
sity of London, Athlone Press; distrib. by Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 1971. Pp. 
xvi, 335. $16.00. : 


ANTHONY GOODMAN. The Loyal Conspiracy: The 
Lords Appellant under Richard II. Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla: University of Miami Press. 1971. 
Pp. xi, 212. $7.95. 


The reign of Richard II has probably received 
more attention from English medievalists than 
any other save those of the Conqueror and 
John. The explanation lies not only in its great 
events but also in its contribution to the 
training of English undergraduates in history. 
First at Manchester and then at Oxford it 
provided a “special subject"—the study of a 
short period from its sources, which forms the 
culmination of a history student's career at an 
English university. This Festschrift, commemo- 
rating the achievements of Professor McKisack, 
who founded such a "special subject" at Lon- 
don, is a testimony to the stimulus that under- 
graduate teaching on the reign has given to re- 
search. 

A number of useful studies examine techni- 
cal aspects of Richard II's diplomacy, Henry of 
Derby's expeditions to Prussia, the local gov- 
ernments of East Anglia, London chantries, 
and the place of the reign in Tudor and Stuart 
historiography. Two describe the king's rela- 
tions with the leading cities of his kingdom, 
though in the light of Caroline Barron's exami- 
nation of those with London it is difficult to 
accept John H. Harvey's suggestion that Rich- 
ard seriously intended moving his capital to 
York. Three contributors have produced excep- 
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tionally valuable studies. J. J. N. Palmer dis- 
cusses Richard's foreign policy after 1389, 
showing that it made a vital contribution to 
the collapse of French ambitions in Italy. The 
Anglo-French expedition, which was planned 
to go there in the spring of 1397, was intended 
to force on the rival popes the compromise so- 
lution to which English policy had helped con- 
vert the French. R. R. Davies illuminates the 
last two years of the reign, describing how Rich- 
ard made Cheshire the base for a remarkable 
concentration of power, which, benefiting from 
the Arundel forfeitures, extended into Wales. 
For the first time we obtain precise informa- 
tion on the scale and expense of the famous 
Cheshire retinue (pp. 268-69). The value of the 
contribution by R. L. Storey transcends the 
limits of the reign. He demonstrates that the 
order restricting the right to grant liveries to 
secular peers does not deserve the attention it 
has received from the historians of “bastard 
feudalism.” It was'an ordinance issued by king 
and council after, and not a statute of, the Par- 
liament of January 1390; nor did it deal at all 
with retaining. At the same time his discussion 
contributes to parliamentary history by exhib- 
iting friction between Lords and Commons 
over the maintenance of law and order. 

Other studies do not merit such praise. Bar- 
bara Harvey's discussion of the monks of West- 
minster and Oxford may throw useful light on 
the relations between monastic communities 
and the universities, but most of it is irrelevant 
to Richard Ils reign. In view of V. H. Gal- 
braith's long career of remarkable scholarship, 
the mixture of the amateur and the profes- 
sional in his “Thoughts about the Peasants’ 
Revolt” comes as a great disappointment. His 
remarks on villeinage are not rooted in a thor- 
ough knowledge of the literature. It would 
have been so much better if he had worked out 
in detail his suggestion that Walsingham was 
indebted to the same source as the Anonimalle 
chronicle for his account of the revolt. Does he 
really consider (as p. 51 implies) that they 
shared the same source in their accounts of the 
Good Parliament? The matter is too important 
to be dealt with in asides. The weakest study of 
all is J. A. Tuck’s. Padded out with references 
to royal patronage from the sixteenth through 
the eighteenth centuries, it provides a thin 
sketch of administrative practice that hardly 
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accords with the promise of the title “Richard 
Ils System of Patronage.” We learn nothing of 
the way patronage fitted into royal policy as a 
whole. 

The industry with which Anthony Goodman 
has culled the sources of the reign for his book 
on the Appellants is not matched by either his 
analytical skill or the interest of his conclusions. 
Roughly one-quärter of the text is a turgid 
survey of the events of 1387 to 1389. There fol- 
low seven chapters containing biographical 
studies of the Appellants and, in the case of 
Thomas of Woodstock and the earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, discussions of their landed 
wealth and affinities. For most of the time the 
connection between these and the book's main 
theme is not clear, Mr. Goodman may be right 
that Thomas of Woodstock and Mowbray 
needed royal patronage to maintain their posi- 
tion. But two pages of conclusion, containing a 
somewhat rhetorical question about a crise 
nobiliaire followed by guesses, are hardly a 
substitute for sustained argument. The book's 
title begs questions that are hardly raised and 
certainly not answered. How, for example, can 
it be reconciled with evidence that Richard 
was deposed for a few days? rhe state of the 
sources may make a more satisfying treatment 
difficult. But, even so, this effort is not worth a 
book. 

J. M. W. BEAN 
Columbia University 


VEIKKO LITZEN. A War of Roses and Lilies: 
The Theme of Succession in Sir John Fortes- 
cue’s Works, (Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian 
Toimituksia, Series B, Number 173.) Helsinki: 
Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia. 1971. Pp. 73. 
11 M. 


This is a careful and detailed little study of one 
of the main themes in the published work of 
Sir John Fortescue (21385-1473), chief justice 
of England, chancellor, polemicist, councilor, 
and political theorist. Mr. Litzen argues that 
the most fruitful approach to Fortescue's work 
is through his theories of succession. For of all 
his known works only one, now lost, is "irrele- 
vant to the problems of English and French 
kingship.” The critical problem of fifteenth-cen- 
tury kingship in England was that of a dis- 
puted succession, and Fortescue's explanations 
of what constituted the right to govern are the 
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heart and soul of his writing. Moreover, it is by 
taking this angle of approach that we can best 
see Fortescue as a political theorist of and in 
his own time. 

The impetus to Fortescue’s serious political 
writing came with Richard of York’s claim to 
the throne in October 1460, as "lawful heir of 
Edward III and Henry 111.” To the beginning 
of the Lancastrian exile the following year 
Fortescue tried to refute York's claim, princi- 
pally by denying the female right to transmit a 
claim to the throne. In exile he became a po- 
lemicist, writing to gain the support of the king 
of France for his master. Upon his re-establish- 
ment—at eighty-—as councilor to Edward IV he 
"refuted many of his old arguments" but 
never abandoned those essential to the "bear- 
ing of De Natura," his principal work on the 
succession. 

Mr, Litzen is concerned with exonerating 
Fortescue from charges of duplicity (in serving 
the house whose right :o kingship he had for so 
long denied). Mr. Litzen's judgment of Fortes- 
cue recalls that of Sir John Fortescue's own 
great descendant, the historian of the British 
Army: "He was loyal in a time of treachery, 
upright in a time of violence, constructive in a 
time of destruction, and hopeful in a time of 
despair." 

JOSIAH BUNTING 
United States Military Academy 


MICHEL ROBLIN. Le terroir de Paris aux eboques 
gallo-romaine et franque: Peuplement et de- 
frichement dans la Civitas des Parisii (Seine, 
Seine-et-Oise). Preface by ALBERT GRENIER. 2d 
rev. ed.; Paris: Editions A. et J. Picard. 1971. 
Pp. xiv, 6-491. 110 fr. 


Some twenty years ago Michel Roblin's Le ter- 
roir de Paris marked the first basic revision of 
the d'Arbois de Jubainville and Camille 
jullian explanation for the pattern of human 
settlement during the Gallo-Roman and Mer- 
ovingian periods in the area around Paris as 
well as in most of France. This second edition, 
essentially an amplification of the first, incor- 
porates the research of Roblin and fellow 
scholars during the intervening twenty years. 
Like the first it is a model of scholarship com- 
bining the knowledge and methodology of the 
historian, geographer, geologist, archeologist, 
orographist, numismatist, botanist, and zoolo- 
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gist. Roblin's objective is to trace the origins of 
rural settlement, the clearing of land, the 
growth of villages and of hamlets, and the pat- 
tern of land and water routes. His hope has 
been "concrétiser loeuvre humaine au cours 
des siécles.” 

During the twenties when Jullian did his cel- 
ebrated work on Gallo-Roman colonization he 
agreed with Jubainville that the names of early 
Frankish rural settlements or villages were de- 
rived from the names of Gallo-Roman domains 
whose names came from their Roman masters. 
Finding that numerous place names in the 
Merovingian and Carolingian periods ended in 
acus, he argued, for example, that the domain 
of Sabinius came to be called Sabiniacus from 
which were derived the French Savignac of the 
Midi and the Savigny of the north. There was 
a similar derivation for other such names in 
the Paris region as Orly, Passy, Antony, Bob- 
igny, and Chevilly. If, then, the Merovingian 
and Carolingian estates and villages were the 
direct heirs of the Gallo-Roman, there was, ac- 
cording to Jullian, a continuity of civilization 
and agrarian exploitation running from antiq- 
uity up to the present day. 

The research of Roblin appears to under- 
mine the Jubainville-Jullian explanation by 
arguing with ample evidence that Gallo-Ro- 
man domains owed their names not only to 
their masters but also to common names. For 
example, the Latin Buxus that in French is 
buisson (bush or thicket) became Buxiacus and 
eventually Boissy or Bussy. Roblin found thirty 
toponyms derived from proper names as 
against forty derived from common names, 
with the origin of another ten being uncertain. 
He proves that many of the common names 
were those of streams, rivers, routes, and other 
parts of the physical terrain that he could not 
precisely date because they even antedated the 
Celtic or pre-Roman period. Noting also that 
numerous villages (communes today) around 
Paris were named after such saints as Etienne, 
Maurice, Martin, and Germain, he contends 
that the foundation of a church upon a certain 
site generally followed soon after the introduc- 
tion of the cult of the saint for which the church 
was named. When he could date the introduc- 
tion of a saint's cult into a region, he could 
then be reasonably accurate in his dating of 
the church and obtain a clearer notion of chro- 
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nology. Such painstaking research has permit- 
ted Roblin to date the clearance of thickets and 
forests in the area around Paris as well as their 
eventual settlement and cultivation. 

A treasure house of information, this con- 
vincing and perhaps definitive work on the set- 
tlement and clearance of lands of the so-called 
Civitas Parisiaca in the Gallo-Roman and 
Frankish periods contains detailed studies of 
all the communes in the Paris area, indexes of 
place and common names, an exhaustive bibli- 
ography, supplementary appendixes, and fine 
aerial photographs. 

BRYCE LYON 
Brown University 


JOSEPH R. STRAYER. The Albigensian Crusades. 
(Crosscurrents in World History.) New York: 
Dial Press. 1971. Pp. 201. $7.95. 


In this readable book Professor Strayer again 


shows the lively confidence and ease that come 
from long intimacy with his favorite subject, 
thirteenth-century France. He begins by 
sketching the conditions in what, following 
some recent French writers, he calls Occitania 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
He briefly details the origins and beliefs of Ca- 
tharism. He then proceeds to a narrative ac- 
count of the events leading up to the Crusades, 
the wars and politics of the Crusades them- 
selves, the final extirpation of the heretics by 
the Inquisition, and the absorption of Occi- 
tania by France. There is an appendix with the 
author's own translations of some Catharist ri- 
tuals and a somewhat exiguous bibliography. 
Throughout, the author judiciously avoids 
catharophile extremes on the one hand and 
apologies for papacy or monarchy on the other. 
It may be that the serenity of his account some- 
what mutes the human agony and that he does 
not, beyond the conventional expression of dis- 
taste for crusaders and inquisitors, fully plumb 
the pathos of the exploitation of religion by 
Christian leaders in order to sanction violence 
for political ends. Yet he conveys clearly the 
tragic sense of good men moving—largely un- 
wittingly and unnecessarily—to their ruin. 
Pedro II of Aragon, the hero of the Catholic 
Reconquista, slain at Muret by the Catholic 
forces of Simon de Montfort; Amaury de 
Montfort earnestly and incompetently striving 
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to retain his father's conquests; Louis VIII's 
Occitan triumph of 1226 ending in his death 
from a fever contracted on the campaign; the 
well-meaning but indecisive Count Raymond 
VI hopelessly hoping to please the pope and 
the king and Simon de Montfort and his own 
people: in these and other incidents Professor 
Strayer gently holds an ironic mirror to the sad 
countenance of human folly. 

For the author the chief importance of the 
Crusades lies in their political effects. They 
gave Occitania—and a Mediterranean coast- 
line—to france, making that country the 
strongest in Europe and encouraging its rulers 
to press their power further than perhaps they 
ought to have done. At the same time the Cru- 
sades encouraged the papacy to be too depen- 
dent upon political and military power, partic- 
ularly that of France. Thus the crisis of Crown 
and papacy that built under Louis IX and ex- 
ploded under Philip the Fair was in large 
measure prepared by the Crusades. 

The general reader and the student will be 
grateful for this book, the most coherent brief 
account of the Albigensian Crusades yet to ap- 
pear. 

JEFFREY B. RUSSELL 
University of California, 
Riverside 


DIMITRI OBOLENSKY. The Byzantine Common- 
wealth: Eastern Europe, 500-1453. (History of 
Civilization) New York: Praeger Publishers. 


1971. Pp. xiv, 445. $15.00. 


This book deals with the history of Byzan- 
tium's relations with the mostly Slavic peoples 
of Eastern Europe and with the Byzantine heri- 
tage shared by them. The geographic focus is 
on the regions now constituting Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Romania, and Russia, but the territo- 
ries of present-day Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary also appear. The internal history of the 
Byzantine Empire and of the Slavic peoples as 
well as relations with non-Slavic (Arab, Turk- 
ish, Western) groups are discussed only to the 
extent that they are indispensable for an un- 
derstanding of the main theme. 

The geographic setting of the book is de- 
scribed in highly informative and readable 
fashion in the first chapter. It emphasizes the 
physical features and the medieval road nets of 
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the northern Balkans, of the North shore of 
the Black Sea, and of Russia. There follows a 
second chapter in which the author discusses 
the origins of the Slavic peoples and of some of 
their Turkish conquerors and their early rela- 
tions with Byzantium. In the next two chapters 
Obolensky tells of the military, religious, cul- 
tural, and economic relations of the Byzantine 
Empire with the Balkan Slavs in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Chapter r is devoted to Byzan- 
tium's relations with East Central Europe and 
concentrates on the missionary work of Cyril 
and Methodius in Moravia and on Byzantino- 
Magyar relations to the eleventh century. The 
author then turns in the sixth chapter to a con- 
sideration of the Empire's dealings with the 
Turks of Central Asia, the Khazars, and the 
Russians. 

The narrative has thus reached the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, in some cases 
even a later period. At this point Obolensky in- 
serts a predominantly analytical chapter on 
"The Bonds of the Commonwealth," in which 
he describes the various types of political ties 
that bound the members of the Common- 
wealth to Byzantium—for example, the mili- 
tary annexation of Bulgaria by Basil IL the 
more tenuous subjection of Serbia, and the 
largely theoretical dependence of Kievan Rus- 
sia. Byzantium's relations with Eastern Europe 
after the Fourth Crusade and the Mongol con- 
quést of Russia are the subject of chapter 8. 
The three concluding chapters are again ana- 
lytical and predominantly cultural. In chapter 
9 Obolensky discusses the various factors facili- 
tating or impeding the diffusion of Byzantine 
civilization in the Slavic world: ethnic condi- 
tions in the receiving countries; merchants, 
mercenaries, and monks as carriers of Byzan- 
tine civilization; geographic factors; the degree 
of nomadism or settled conditions; and the po- 
litical organization in the Slavic countries. The 
tenth chapter analyzes the impact of Byzan- 
tium upon the religion and law of the Com- 
monwealth, and the last chapter, one of the 
most interesting in this excellent work, litera- 
ture and art. In a brief epilogue the author dis- 
cusses the fate of the Byzantine heritage in the 
Slavic world after the Ottoman conquest of the 
Byzantine Empire. . 

The principal concept of the book, that of 
the Byzantine Commonwealth, is unfamiliar. 
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In spite of a disclaimer in the introduction one 
cannot help feeling that it is inspired by the 
model of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions rather than by that of the res publica Ro- 
mana or of the Roman Empire (but see in this 
regard the interesting discussion of the possible 
survival of the Roman concept of foederatio on 
pages 276-77). Obolensky defines the Byzantine 
Commonwealth as "that supranational com- 
munity of Christian states of which Constanti- 
nople was the centre and Eastern Europe the 
peripheral domain" (p. 277) and claims that “it 
was a real society, not a mere intellectual ab- 
straction” (p. 8). It achieved its greatest terri- 
torial extent and unprecedented cultural and 
political cohesion in the early eleventh century 
(p. 203) and "came to a close" with the Otto- 
man conquest of Constantinople or somewhat 
later (pp. 362-63). The Byzantine Common- 
wealth was so real that it and its cultural cen- 
ters can be mapped (see maps 7, 9, and 10). Its 
nature and vitality can most clearly be perceived 
in the realm of culture (p. 272): it created a su- 
pranational literature in Old Church Slavonic 
(p. 325) as well as a number of regional “recen- 
sions" of Byzantine civilization (p. 294) and 
permitted intellectual movements, such as He- 
sychasm and the thought of the school initiated 
by Euthymius of Trnovo, to migrate through- 
out its vast area. Obolensky uses the concept 
skillfully and discreetly, and in his hands it 
lends cohesion to a long work dealing with a 
great variety of peoples and cultures. It has its 
conceptual difficulties, however. Similar books 
could be written on Byzantium's relations with 
the Western and Near Eastern worlds where 
Byzantine civilization also had its impact. 
Were there additional Byzantine common- 
wealths in Western Europe (Venice, Southern 
Italy, Sicily) and in the Moslem world? Or was 
what Obolensky means by the term only one 
(largely Slavic) part of a larger whole embrac- 
ing all the regions influenced at one time or 
another by Byzantium? Furthermore, does one 
do justice to the Slavic peoples by emphasizing 
the influence of Byzantine civilization and 
mentioning their pre-Byzantine or non-Byzan- 
tine traditions largely as factors facilitating or 
impeding Byzantinization, as Obolensky does 
so suggestively? Clearly the Byzantine perspec- 
tive represents a healthy antidote against na- 
tionalist views of history frequently held in the 
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Balkan countries, but it does not tell the whole 
story. Whatever the answer may be to theoreti- 
cal reservations of this kind there can be no 
doubt that Byzantine relations with, and the 
Byzantine impact upon, Eastern Europe are a 
legitimate and fruitful field for investigation 
and that the concept of a Byzantine Common- 
wealth has enabled Obolensky to produce a 
unified and outstanding survey of the entire 
field. 

Indeed its strength lies in the breadth of the 
geographic perspective, the useful synthesis of 
previous investigations—many of them written 
in Slavic languages—and the skillful alterna- 
tion between narrative and analytical chapters, 
which makes the book a pleasure to read. It of- 
fers a rich fare of which the summary of chap- 
ters gives only a very imperfect idea. Readers 
will discover in it an interesting coverage of 
well-known episodes in Byzantine and Slavic 
history, such as the account of Slavic origins, 
or of the ecclesiastical mission of Cyril and 
Methodius to Moravia and of its consequences 
for Slavic civilization, or of the Byzantine con- 
quest of Bulgaria in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries and of the conversion of Russia. 
Obolensky also develops many less familiar 
topics—for instance, the administrative and ec- 
clesiastical reorganization of the Balkan re- 
gions reconquered from the Slavs in the ninth 
century, heresies such as Bogomilism, manifes- 
tations of political or cultural resistance to 
Byzantinization and symptoms of regional devia- 
tions from the Byzantine model, national as- 
semblies in Serbia, the cult of rulers and royal 
martyrs in Russia and Serbia, regional innova- 
tions in the liturgy and art of the Slavic coun- 
tries (for example, the representations of the 
Feast of the Protective Veil of Our Lady in 
Russian icon painting). It is rare indeed that 
one fails to find information on topics relating 
to Byzantino-Slavic relations. In this regard I 
note the absence of a reference to recent ar- 
cheological work in Moravia, which has yielded 
considerable information on the Christianiza- 
tion of the country prior to the arrival of the 
Byzantine missionaries or to Basil Il's subjec- 
tion of the autocephalous archbishopric of 
Ochrida in Bulgaria to the Byzantine emperor 
rather than to the patriarch of Constantinople. 

'The schematic but adequate black-and-white 
maps and the ninety-three clear and carefully 
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selected photographs, frequently of insuffici- 
ently known art objects illustrating Byzantino- 
Slavic relations, are closely integrated with 
the text and facilitate its understanding. Foot- 
notes are used sparingly. The book concludes 
with a suggestive and valuable bibliography of 
almost thirty pages where the reader will find, 
topically arranged, the basic literature both in 
Slavic and Western languages. 

'The book is so useful and interesting that it 
deserves a prominent role in the historical cur- 
riculum of American universities and colleges. 
It will of course serve admirably as reading 
matter for students interested in Byzantino- 
Slavic relations. But it is too stimulating to re- 
strict its function. It should also find its place 
in courses devoting attention to the history of 
the Byzantine Empire, the Balkan Peninsula, 
or Russia, perhaps even in classes on Western 
medieval history. 

PAUL J. ALEXANDER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
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J. H. ELLIOTT. The Old World and the New, 
1492-1650. (The Wiles Lectures given at the 
Queen's University, Belfast, 1969. Cambridge 
Studies in Early Modern History) New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. x, 118. 


Cloth $5.95, paper $1.95. 


Most historians will agree that the discovery 
and settlement of the New World was one of 
the pivotal occurrences in modern history. But 
what exactly constitutes its significance? Was it 
the implantation of European religion, lan- 
guage, and culture upon a new continent, or 
was it the exploitation and domination of the 
Amerindian civilizations with European tech- 
nology and institutions? The question has an- 
other side, too, and it is this to which Professor 
J. H. Elliott addresses himself. What was the 
impact—intellectual, sociological, economic, 
and political—of the discovery of America 
upon Europe? 

The question is more easily formulated than 
answered, and it is unlikely that anyone will 
give a more succinct, thought-provoking, and 
meaningful analysis of it than Professor Elliott 
has done. He grapples with the puzzling prob- 
lem of why the incorporation of the New 
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World into the intellectual pattern of the Old 
took so long. The main impediments, as he sees 
them, were the people's inability to fully com- 


prehend the new societies. This was due in. 


part to the barriers of time, distance, sociointel- 
lectual heritage, and language. Since the proc- 
ess of comprehending something new and dif. 
ferent requires the reassessment and possible 
abandoning of many traditional assumptions, 
it was difficult for European society to come to 
terms with America. Elliott brilliantly summa- 
rizes the process by which the Indies were grad- 
ually assimilated into the European system of 
thought. 

He then evaluates the impact of New World 
silver upon the economic life of Europe and 
the changes in political direction brought 
about by the expanded area of political juris- 
diction and conflict. While rejecting the notion 
that the Price Revolution was caused by the in- 
flux of American treasure, the author sensibly 
demonstrates that its presence helped keep the 
inflation going once it was started. Similarly, 
he shows that although European politics cer- 
tainly was not dominated by the presence of 
America, by the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury America was no longer a mere appendage 
of the Castilian and Portuguese Crowns but 
had been integrated into the political-diplo- 
matic structure of Europe. 

'This is a thoughtful and well-written book, 
which should stimulate and point the way for 
future study and research. 

DE LAMAR JENSEN 
Brigham Young University 


STILLMAN DRAKE. Galileo Studies: Personality, 
Tradition, and Revolution. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. 1970. Pp. 289. $8.50. 


We have all met Galileo. General education 
and civilization courses, basic surveys or cul 
tural courses in the sciences, and of course the 
history of science itself have introduced us to 
him so often that we greet him familiarly by 
his first name—a symbolic judgment given to 
no other individual in the history of modern 
science. But few have come to know him as 
well as Stillman Drake. A lifetime of scholar- 
ship devoted to the great Tuscan iconoclast has 
brought to light essential manuscripts and pro- 
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duced critical editions of key works. In addi- 
tion, translations and commentaries of and 
upon Galileo, including the work of his as well 
as of our contemporaries, have created a corpus 
Galileanna so closely connected with Professor 
Drake's name that we have come to think of 
this distinguished scholar as a proper familiar, 
a timeless companion of his own hero (a Sa- 
gredo come to lifel). 

In these essays, whose title evokes Alexandre 
Koyré's brilliant pioneer Etudes Galiléennes 
(1939), Drake pays homage to a great historian 
and clearly sets out "to suggest the complemen- 
tary character" (p. 14) of his own internalist 
and psychological method to Koyré's external. 
ist and philosophical approach. Thus method- 
ology sets the stage, and where Drake's concern 
with Personality, Tradition, and Revolution 
(the subtitle and true theme of his work) 
gives us a sketch —penciled, fuzzy at the edges, 
drawn to scale—in short, a sketch of a human 
being, Koyré's logical analysis has given us a 
Renaissance oil, an intellectual portrait beyond 
mutable experience. In our asymptotic search 
for truth we are indebted to both. 

Of the thirteen papers assembled in this vol- 
ume all but three have been published before, 
between 1957 and 1970, mostly in Isis, Physis, 
and Osiris, but also in the British Journal for 
the History of Science, the Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas, and in special volumes such as the 
Saggi su Galileo Galilei (Florence, 1967) and 
Art, Science and History in the Renaissance 
(Baltimore, 1968). Their re-issue in this volume 
has allowed Drake to recreate them, fusing, al- 
tering, and redrawing the scattered arguments 
of his earlier gleanings into substantial, inde- 
pendent essays of value to both general and 
specialized readers. Of the new pieces, “Physics 
and Tradition before Galileo" and “The Scien- 
tific Personality of Galileo" will be of most in- 
terest to the general reader. The former sup- 
plies a much needed narrative statement on the 
filiation and continuity between Galileo's ideas 
and sixteenth-century physical thought. The 
latter teaches us all, as taught we must be time 
and time again, that thoughtful men as well as 
the blind conglomerate pressures of circum- 
stance make history, that the personality of 
Galileo was a significant element in his leader- 
ship of the nascent scientific community of 
Renaissance Europe, that a maturing scientific 
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conscience would become a force to contend 
with in human affairs. 

Taken together, these essays sing with the 
joy of scholarship, yet what we have are mainly 
tone poems and figured pieces; excellent 
though they may be, we can only hope that 
larger synthesizing compositions lie ahead. 

HARRY WOOLF 
Johns Hopkins University 


CARSTEN HOLBRAAD. The Concert of Europe: A 
Study in German and British International 
Theory, 1815-1914. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. ıgyı. Pp. x, 234. $8.00. 


Carsten Holbraad offers a basically well-docu- 
mented study of the evolution of German and 
British attitudes toward the European states 
system in the nineteenth century, a topic of 
major importance to diplomatic historians 
increasingly concerned with changing assump- 
tions about the näture and framework of inter- 
national relations. From a historical stand- 
point, however, both the author's substantive 
presentation and his interpretation of the de- 
velopments in international relations theory 
are undermined by methodological limitations, 
stemming most explicitly from his overly sche- 
matic organization and diagrammatic analysis. 

The attempt to distinguish rigidly between 
two procedural stages—first, "collecting, analyz- 
ing, and arranging" his data and, second, logi- 
cal and historical analysis—involves the author 
in methodological problems from the outset. 
"The initial stage is carried out by the presenta- 
tion of capsule summaries of successive individ- 
uals' ideas about the Concert of Europe, with 
the first half of the book for Germany (includ- 
ing Austria for the first part of the century) 
and the second half for Britain. Under each 
country the strands are separated rigidly into 
"conservative," "balance of power," and "pro- 
gressive (i.e. federative)" categories, with addi- 
tional separate sections devoted to the critics of 
each strand. 

These basically successful summaries provide 
the book with a certain substantive contribu- 
tion. However, the strict, catalog-type categori- 
zation proves too artificial and often pre- 
vents the exploration of the complexities and 
changes in attitudes of given individuals or in 
the relationship of the ideas to their historical 
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environment. For instance, Gentz and Metter- 
nich fit neatly into the German "conservative" 
category, which is in fact formulated around 
their dominant view of the European Restora- 
tion, but the same category seems a less ap- 
propriate label for the subsections covering 
their German critics. And the "conservative" 
strand—both pro and con—proves less distin- 
guishable in England, where poor Castlereagh 
is left somewhat stranded between categories. 

When Holbraad virtually defines the nine- 
teenth-century "balance of power” category in 
terms of Ranke's thought, he raises interpretive 
questions he does not really answer. And ex- 
cept in terms of his basic assumption that 
“ideas themselves are historical factors" (p. 118) 
he fails to justify his inclusion of the profes- 
sors and pamphleteers who rub shoulders with 
diplomats and men of state in his summaries. 
Thus more serious conceptual difficulties arise 
on the author’s avowed "second stage" where 
logical and historical analysis are his aim. Had 
relatively more space been devoted to this proc- 
ess and less to the catalog itself, many of the 
author's perceptive insights might have been 
more cogently developed. As it is there is too 
little concern for the political milieu of the ab- 
stracted pronouncements, so that the different 
strands of thought become not the historical 
streams the author claims but a series of cata- 
loged ideas related to each other only in facile 
logical constructs and neat diagrams (pp. 106, 
185, 203) rather than in terms of developing 
historical situations. 

This problem makes it difficult for Holbraad 
to substantiate the underlying themes that 
emerge from his implicit search for the theoret- 
ical roots of the disasters that beset twentieth- 
century European international relations. Hol- 
braad sees a polarity developing by the First 
World War between the "organizational pro- 
gressive" British attitudes that were to encour- 
age twentieth-century federative efforts and the 
“imperialistic anti-European" German atti- 
tudes that were to thwart such hopes and sub- 
vert the European continent. Such themes are 
provocative, but few will find either convincing 
or clear, for instance, the charted interrela- 
tionships through which Ranke's "balance of 
power" ideas—"the moderate and noble ideas 
about European politics"—became subverted 
by Droysen's "nationalist criticism" and He- 
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gel's "interstate anarchism,” through the me- 
dium of Treitschke and Bismarck, so that they 
end up in Germany "degenerated into selfish 
and brutal doctrines of anti-European policy." 
Yet the whole course of this complicated devel- 
opment Holbraad is able to summarize in a 
brief diagram (pp. 106-07). 

At a time when many historians are sympa- 
thetically looking to social-science methodology 
for meaningful analytic frameworks and ex- 
planatory generalizations Holbraad's book ap- 
pears more as a warning about the difficulties 
of such approaches than incentive to use them. 

PATRICIA K. GRIMSTED 
Russian Institute, 
Columbia University 


M. I. MIKHAILOV. Istoriia Soiuza Kommunistov 
[The History of the Union of Communists]. 
(Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii.) Mos- 
cow: Izdatel'stvo “Nauka.” 1968. Pp. 561. 


This is M. I. Mikhailov's latest publication in 
a series of articles and monographs pertaining 
to the lives, activities, and teaching of Marx 
and Engels. As in Mikhailov's earlier works, es- 
pecially in his Souiz Kommunistov—Per- 
vaia mezhdunarodnaia organizaciia proletariata 
(Moscow, ı960), in this volume the author 
also discusses, but in greater detail, revolution- 
ary activities and societies in Western Europe 
from the 1880s to 1852. The book encompasses 
events preceding the formation of the Com- 
munist League in 1847 and its activities up to 
the dissolution of the union in 1852. 

M. I. Mikhailov concentrates on the contri- 
butions by Marx and Engels in the formula- 
tion of the theory of scientific communism and 
their endeavors to apply it in practice. He em- 
phasizes that Marxian scientific communism is 
a unity of theory and practice, and he criticizes 
Western Marxist writers, such as Franz Mehr- 
ing and Gustav Mayer, for having failed to rec- 
ognize this unity. 

Organized chronologically, the book consists 
of three parts. The first part deals with the na- 
ture and developments of German emigré so- 
cieties in Switzerland, Belgium, France, and 
Britain. It describes the emergence and the ac- 
tivities of the German People's Union, the 
League of the Rejected, Young Germany, and 
the League of the Tust. The author dwells on 
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views and activities of their prominent mem- 
bers and devotes a chapter to the discussion of 
Wilhelm Weitling's views. The second part 
deals with the League of Communists during 
the revolution of 1848 and its role and activi- 
ties in Brussels, Paris, and in German cities, es- 
pecially in Cologne. The third part relates the 
activities of the League of Communists after 
the revolution and its dissolution after the trial 
of communists in Cologne in 1852. 

Written strictly from the viewpoint of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, with inevitably abundant refer- 
ences to Marx and Lenin, the monograph is 
notable for its detailed account of complex and 
diverse revolutionary trends in West European 
countries, of the natures and activities of dif- 
ferent revolutionary societies, and of important 
individuals involved in them. The book is 
heavily documented with both primary and 
secondary sources. The concluding chapter, 
"Sources and Historiography," summarizes and 
gives the author's comments on many works 
from the 1830s to the present dealing with his 
subject matter. Needless to say, Marxist histori- 
ans are viewed positively, while non-Marxian 
Western scholars or those with differing views 
are not treated with much tolerance. The 
works of East German communist writers are 
especially praised. Such one-sidedness detracts 
from the value of this comprehensive and thor- 
ough work. 

The voluminous bibliography attests to 
the painstaking labor of the author. To the 
student of Marxism, and especially to those in- 
terested in the period covered, the book is valu- 
able for reference and as an example of Soviet 
thought, methods of research, and evaluation. 

OLGA V. VUCHICH 
University of Wisconsin— 
Oshkosh 


JOHANNES WENZEL. Jakob Burckhardt in der 
Krise seiner Zeit. Berlin: VEB Deutscher Verlag 
der Wissenschaften. 1967. Pp. 176. 


E. M. JANSSEN. Jacob Burckhardt und die 
Renaissance. (Jacob Burckhardt Studién, Num- 
ber 1. Speculum Historiale: Studien op Geschied- 
theoretisch, Geschiedfilosofisch en Ideénhis- 
torisch Gebied, Number 5.) Assen: Van Gorcunr 
& Comp. N.V. 1970. Pp. 260. 35 gls. 


Jacob Burckhardt's historical writing subtly re- 
flects its author's attitude toward the course 
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that Europe was taking in his lifetime. This 
subjective quality provides much common 
ground for two books representing opposing id- 
eological spheres. 

Wenzel's scholarly, yet polemic monograph, 
the first comprehensive East German Marxist 
treatment of Burckhardt's politics, contends 
correctly that Basel's aloof, highly original his- 
torian was really involved if not publicly active 
in the crisis of the nineteenth century. Burck- 
hardt's reaction, Wenzel argues, was not apoli- 
tie but ideological opposition to democracy's 
threat to traditional Swiss patriarchal society. 
His efforts to transcend the crisis through ascet- 
icism and culture, as well as his pessimism 
concerning progress, were rooted in a mature, 
"reactionary" world view that recognized social 
evils while claiming that nothing could be 
done about them. 

This thesis draws considerable support from 
Burckhardt’s apparent lack of social con- 
science, but otherwise it limps. From either a 
Marxist or a liberal viewpoint Wenzel's con- 
ception of the nineteenth-century crisis is sim- 
plistic. He fails to clarify the key concept, de- 
mocracy, which he applies indiscriminately to 
majority rule, socialism, the rise of the masses, 
and even diverse revolutionary movements con- 
demned by Karl Marx. Wenzel neglects to deal 
with a fascinating coincidence of viewpoint in 
Burckhardt's and Marx's critique of the revolu- 
tion of 1848, the subsequent conservative reac- 
tion, and other symptoms of social unrest. 
Moreover, he exaggerates the sociopolitical 
reasons for Burckhardt's attitude, which were 
important but not predominant. Werner Kae- 
gis monumental biography presents a more 
credible picture of Burckhardt, concerned 
mainly with teaching and other duties, en- 
grossed in the beauty of art and nature and in 
the wisdom of history. Materialistic preconcep- 
tions have perhaps led Wenzel to misread the 
Goethean humanism in Burckhardt’s life: it is 
likely that he pursued the Ideal more as the ul- 
timate goal of existence than as an escape from 
social strife. 

Its shortcomings notwithstanding, the book 
has scholarly merit. It reflects careful, extensive 
reading in the primary and secondary pub- 
lished sources, listed in a lengthy bibliography. 
It is also well written. From his unusual 
perspective the author sheds new, if harsh light 
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on previously neglected facets of Burckhardt's 
political thought. $ 

Where Wenzel's study is doctrinaire and one 
sided, Janssen’s is free from bias and open to 
many points of view. Nevertheless, their ideas 
of Burckhardt in the crisis of the nineteenth 
century are surprisingly similar; a well-informed, 
reactionary conservative, committed to vigorous, 
intellectual resistance to the principal historical 
forces of his time. But, whereas the Marxist 
would have Burckhardt fighting for a patriar- 
chal social order, the Dutch scholar has him liv- 
ing in the past, devoted to an idealized concep- 
tion of the Italian Renaissance. They both 
underestimate the strength and consistency of 
his secularized Christian humanist convictions. 

The first in a projected series of studies on 
Burckhardt's historical works, Janssen’s book is 
intended to offer a thorough analysis of "the 
structure and conceptual organization" of the 
classic essay on the Renaissance, The text 
treats the more important themes roughly in 
their original order. A separate section, fully 
two-thirds of the book, contains detailed, often 
highly perceptive notes on a wide variety of re- 
lated topics. This method, however, neglects 
the essay's structure as a whole. Hence Jans 
sen's masterful analysis has a curiously unfin- 
ished quality. 

Designed to complement volume 3 of Kaegi's 
biography of Burckhardt, Janssen's study is un- 
convincing at the few points where it implicitly 
contradicts Kaegi. Janssen fails to support, for 
instance, his contention that Burckhardt is a 
"verkehrter Pygmalion," a historicist who pre- 
fers to love a dead, idealized image of the Ren- 
aissance rather than embrace the living reality 
of his own time. This widely held opinion has 
been substantially corrected by Kaegi's stress 
on Burckhardt's basic good sense, as well as by 
Peter Gay's emphasis on Burckhardt's clear in- 
sight into the essential ambivalence of the Ren- 
aissance's relationship to modern civilization. 

A product of rich erudition and sound 
craftmanship, Janssen's study reflects meticu- 
lous research into Burckhardt's published writ- 
ing, careful reading of Kaegi's biography, and 
thorough familiarity with secondary literature 
up to 1967 except for Gay's contribution to the 
Festschrift for Hajo Holborn. 

CHARLES H. O'BRIEN 
Western Illinois University 
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ARNO J. MAYER. Dynamics of Counterrevolution 
in Europe, 1870-1956: An Analytic Framework, 
New York: Harper and Row. 1971. Pp. 173. 
$7.00. 


'This book is in two respects similar to Profes- 
sor Mayer's earlier works. He writes it, he says, 
as "a confirmed leftist critic of those Allied and 
American policies, both foreign and domestic, 
that condoned or advanced, intentionally or 
unintentionally, the counter-revolutionary side 
in the era of the communist revolution." He 
writes it also as a man who is aware of the dan- 
ger of forcing the data to fit the construct, but 
who fails to guard against that danger. In one 
respect, however, it is different from his other 
writings. They are so overstuffed with data that 
their conclusions, though preformed, appear to 
result from letting the card indexes speak for 


themselves. Here the opposite form of self-de-. 


ception is relied on: he provides no data at all, 
and the central thesis is no more than an asser- 
tion of political belief. 

What is this central thesis? It is not that 
"revolution is more productive of human 
growth, betterment and dignity than counter- 
revolution," though this is one of Professor 
Mayer's convictions. It is not even that, in the 
age of the communist revolution, only com- 
munist revolution can truly be revolution. It is 
that in such an age of crisis politics all disa- 
greement with or opposition to revolution 
must by definition be counterrevolution. Coun- 
terrevolution is not merely opposition to revo- 
lution; it is. antirevolutionary. Counterrevo- 
lution is the product of the constellation of 
world history and not of localized national ab- 
errations. Whether they have been aware of it 
or not, "those Allied and American policies 
that condoned or advanced . . . the counter-rev- 
olutionary side" have inevitably developed a 
striking family resemblance to the policies, 
"both foreign and domestic," of the Nazis. 

This argument is not impressive as a state- 
ment of political belief. Instead of castigating 
those establishments which, on his own show- 
ing, have had no choice but to become counter- 
revolutionary, Professor Mayer should either 
be organizing their liquidation, or be striving 
to bring to an end the age of crisis politics that 
has produced them. As an aid to historical un- 
derstanding the argument is, I believe, worth- 
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less because it is itself a typical product of that 
age. 

Professor Mayer is to some extent aware of 
this. He closes the area of crisis politics in 1956 
and refrains from extending his “heuristic con- 
struct" to the problems of the Third World: so 
to extend it would, he says, give it “a blunted 
cutting edge." In fact, it would blow it sky- 
high. At the other extreme, in a tailpiece enti- 
tled "Internal Causes and Purposes of War in 
Europe, 1870-1956,” he urges that the wars of 
this era were peculiarly the outcome of 
strained and unstable internal conditions; but 
he has to admit that his case rests on an argu- 
ment that Aristotle, Bottero, Montaigne, and 
Bodin discussed in other ages. In this case, 
moreover, he has also to admit that the cutting 
edge cuts both ways. Unstable internal condi- 
tions disposed elites to take exceptionally dras- 
tic pre-emptive solutions. But they also dis- 
posed them to avoid recourse to war— 
to embrace appeasement. In the neutral vocabu- 
lary of the social sciences, which Professor 
Mayer has adopted in order to keep passion in 
control his conclusion is that "the calculus 
of the internal political effects of . . . war is 
more likely either to deter or to encourage re- 
course to war in a revolutionary era and under 
conditions of internal instability than in times 
of domestic and international equipoise." 

F. H. HINSLEY 
St. John's College, 
Cambridge 


HARALD VON RIEKHOFF. German-Polish Rela- 
tions, 1918-1933. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 421. $15.00. 


Profesor von Riekhoff's scholarly monograph 
is testimony to the fact that good will or even a 
recognition of mutual need to stand together 
against common dangers are not the predomi- 
nant qualities of statesmen, especially when 
dealing with problems as complex and emo- 
tionally charged as those affecting relations be- 
tween Germany and Poland from 1918 to 1983. 
With its corridor cutting through German ter- 
ritory and its inclusion of lands long under 
German dominion, the new Poland was for 
Germany nothing less than a national affront, 
a constant reminder of a lost war and a spur to 
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revise or abrogate altogether the humiliating 
conditions imposed on Germany after that war. 
"Even if the German government had correctly 
evaluated the potential of Poland as a partner 
and been willing to sacrifice its revisionist 
claims on the altar of reconciliation," Professor 
von Riekhoff says, "it remains open to serious 
question whether German popular opinion 
under the democratic process could have been 
induced to accept a solution of this nature" (p. 
885). 

It should have been easier and it would cer- 
tainly have been politic for the Poles to seek 
good relations with Germany after 1918. They, 
after all, had “won” as a result of the First 
World War, and with the menace of Bolshevik 
Russia on their flank they might have seen 
their national interests best served in making 
every effort to reconcile Germany to the new 
political situation in Europe. Yet the Polish 
government, too, was swept along by popular 
fears and resentments in carrying out harsh 
and often vindictive measures against the Ger- 
man minority in Poland, and, fearing that any 
concessions to German revisionists would be a 
prelude to a fourth partition of Poland, the 
Polish government steadfastly opposed a read- 
justment of German territorial claims. 

Professor von Riekhoff concludes that the 
history of Germany's relations with Poland 
during the Weimar period is a study in failure 
in political conception and practical applica- 
tion. The only redeeming grace he finds in 
German policy was “the firm commitment on 
the part of the German government to seek a 
revisionist solution by peaceful means,” 
whereby it succeeded in preserving peace, how- 
ever precariously, during the Weimar era (p. 
386). 

In the light of Professor von Riekhoff's de- 
pressing study it would seem that German-Pol- 
ish tensions would never have been resolved 
until either or both sides had been exhausted 
in the conflict or until both were brought 
under the dominion of a superpower, as is now 
the case. It is a big price to pay for national 
pride and bigotry. 

NORMAN RICH 
Brown University 


STANISLAW NAWROCKI. Policja hitlerowska w tzw. 
Kraju Warty w latach 1939-1945 [The Nazi 
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Police in the So-Called Wartheland, 1939-1945]. 
(Badania nad Okupacja Niemiecka w Polsce, 
Number 10.) Poznan: Instytut Zachodni. 1970. 


Pp. 297. Zt. go. 


JAN sziLiNG. Polityka okupanta hitlerowskiego 
wobec Kosciola Katolickiego, 1939-1945: Tzw. 
Okręgi Rzeszy: Gdańsk-Prusy Zachodnie, Kraj 
Warty i Regencja Katowicka [The Nazi Occu- 
pant’s Policy toward the Catholic Church, 
1989-1945: The So-Called Reichsgauen: 
Gdańsk-West Prussia, Warta-Land, and Kato- 
wice Regency]. (Badania nad Okupacją Nie- 
miecka w Polsce, Number 11.) Poznań: In- 
stytut Zachodni. 1970. Pp. 306. Zt. 60. 


These two books represent volumes 10 and 11 
in the series Studies on the German Occupa- 
tion of Poland, which began in 1946. The first 
monograph deals with the role of the German 
police in one of the Polish provinces incorpo- 
rated into the German Reich, while the other 
discusses Nazi policy toward the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in all Polish provinces that in the 
aftermath of Poland's defeat in 1939 became an 
integral part of the Reich, 

Both books could be described basically as 
typical doctoral dissertations not unlike many 
of the Ph.D. theses written at American uni- 
versities, They are loaded with lengthy and de- 
tailed footnotes; the research appears meticu- 
lous and based on original German sources; 
the final outcome not exactly earthshaking but 
not uninteresting either. In tbe latter respect 
the volume analyzing Church policy is by far 
more interesting than its companion volume, 
which adds little to our knowledge of the Ger- 
man rule of terror in Poland. 

Since both monographs deal with rather nar- 
row problems of interest to only a small group 
of historians, I shall limit myself to a few com- 
ments of a more general nature. To begin 
with, both books are refreshingly free of any 
ideological connotations and devoid of the pre- 
viously obligatory and frequent references to 
the "classics of Marxism-Leninism" that used 
to be cited as ultimate authorities regardless of 
the subject. Second, one cannot help noticing 
for the umpteenth time the German thorough- 
ness and determination to put everything down 
on paper with the result that the history of 
Nazi Germany is rapidly becoming the best- 
documented history of all times. Last, the vol- 
ume dealing with Church policy appears to 
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confirm once again the highly ambiguous role 
of the Catholic Church vis-à-vis Nazi Germany. 
To be sure, about one-third of all the Polish 
priests in the incorporated provinces perished 
at the hands of the Germans, yet a large num- 
ber of those who survived managed without 
undue difficulty to accept the new reality and 
to collaborate with their German counterparts 
who in their turn acted as obedient tools of the 
Nazi regime in an effort to eradicate everything 
that was Polish. The rationale in both cases 
seemed to be the preservation of the Catholic 
Church at almost any price. 

This policy of relative accommodation reap- 
peared with equal strength in the course of 
Communist takeover of Poland shortly there- 
after, and, once again, the Church succeeded 
by and large in arriving at a modus vivendi 
with the new rulers in the name of preserving 
the Church's power and influence. 

ANDRZEJ KORBONSKI 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


ERIC ASHBY and MARY ANDERSON. The Rise of 
the Student Estate in Britain. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press. 1970. Pp. x, 
186. $5.00. 


"Though the influence of universities upon stu- 
dents is a familiar enough theme in the history 
of higher education, the influence of students 
upon universities is little known. In tracing the 
rise of the student estate in modern Britain the 
authors depict the ways in which students have 
exercised their right of membership, inherent 
in their role as scholars, in the ancient and 
modern universities of Britain. Greater atten- 
tion was paid to the student estate in Scotland 
than in England until the twentieth-century 
development of the provincial universities: 
though student unrest, albeit rare, was not un- 
known in nineteenth-century Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, their students possessed no rights paral- 
leling their Scottish counterparts’ right of 
choosing a rector, though this practice had 
been heavily qualified save at Glasgow. Parlia- 
mentary recognition of this franchise was con- 
ferred in 1858, and thereafter students in the 
four universities of Scotland were represented 
as well—in more than token fashion—on the 


university courts. Yet little was made of this 


opportunity by the students' elected representa- 
tives, 
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Of greater importance was the concurrent 
development in Scotland of the Students Rep- 
resentative Councils, which in 1889 Parliament 
recognized as embodying the student estate; 
their most effective work lay in the suggestions 
addressed to the Scottish academic senates con- 
cerning the teaching and discipline of the uni- 
versity. The gradual infiltration of such ideas 
south of the Tweed culminated in 1921 with 
the establishment of the National Union of 
Students, which until the late 1960s contented 
itself with a moderate approach to the problems 
raised by its members. Occasionally voices have 
been raised in criticism of such a vocational 
approach: “Direct work among the progres- 
sive forces in society . . . should be a funda- 
mental principle for all members of the univer- 
sity." Those words, surprisingly, date to 1943, 
but the sentiment certainly echoes in our own 
time. Indeed, the authors conclude their histor- 
ical survey with the unresolved question 
whether the student estate in Britain deserves 
representation on university councils and sen- 
ates while it functions, at the same time, along 
trade-union lines to protect its interest against 
other (and possibly conflicting) interests within 
the university. The student estate, they argue, 
cannot expect the privileges of both. 

With their interest in the present role of the 
student estate—Sir Eric Ashby was vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge from 
1967 to 1969—they supplement their historical 
study with what may be characterized as a tract 
for the times. In a final chapter, which merits 
inclusion in any university administrator's 
handbook, the authors outline a taxonomy of 
the "student conscience." Sympathetic to rea- 
soned dissent, they articulate as well a strategy 
of "aggressive tolerance" for those who would 
disrupt in order to destroy. Not everyone, how- 
ever, will share the authors' implicit assurance 
that university administrators will be able al- 
ways to discriminate between legitimate protest 
and "campaigns of disruption." Yet in calling 
faculty and administrators to reflect upon the 
values that it is their unique lot to protect and 
forward Sir Eric Ashby and Miss Anderson 
have effectively utilized history to gain a 
perspective upon the troubled present of the 
university. 

JOHN F. NAYLOR 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 
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A. R. B. HALDANE. Three Centuries of Scottish 
Posts: An Historical Survey to 1836. Edinburgh: 
University Press; distrib. by Aldine Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 1971. Pp. xiv, 336. $9.75. 


Mr. Haldane's volume is a welcome addition to 
books on the British post office. It carries the 
record down to 1836 when Sir Francis Freeling 
ended nearly forty years of service as secretary 
and virtual controller at the headquarters in 
London. Mr. Haldane has long been interested 
in the use of the roads in Scotland; he is a 
member of the legal profession (a writer to the 
Signet) with his offices in Edinburgh. 

Postal services in Scotland began long before 
James VI became James I of England on the 
death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603. About this 
time the posting arrangements for mail car- 
riage were opened to the public, and the head- 
quarters for Scotland as well as for England 
were centered in London. The narrative is well 
organized and attractively written throughout. 
The chapters in the latter part of the volume 
following the introduction of the mail-coach 
services are of special interest as they are based 
on the abundant material available at the Lon- 
don headquarters but not previously used by 
historians. There are chapters on the town and 
city posts and on the country posts, with a fas- 
cinating chapter on the work of the village 
postmasters. “There is a chapter on the posts to 
the Isles, another on budgetary problems, and 
a diverting account of “Abuses and Evasions of 
the Post.” 

Advance had been slow in the eighteenth 
century; there were 34 post towns at the begin- 
ning and 164 by 1800. The quarter century of 
war against the French Revolution and Napo- 
leon (to 1815) had led to a much greater de- 
mand for news. Penny posts were being at- 
tached to post towns to give mail service to 
neighboring villages. The change was dramatic. 
Mail coaches were reaching speeds of nine 
miles an hour on the main roads, and the 
penny post was extending rapidly. By the time 
Francis Freeling died in 1836, Scotland had 
250 town posts, 80 of them with penny posts. 
The evidence of this surprising change in the 
postal picture is shown in a large folding map 
of 1837, to be found in the pocket in the back 
cover. And in 1840 something like a revolution 
had come with the extension of the penny rate 
to letters posted throughout the British Isles. 

This volume is well supplied with illustra- 
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tions, some reprinted documents, a bibliogra- 
phy, and numerous footnotes. The press of the 
University of Edinburgh has produced an at- 
tractive book that is worthy of its contents. 
HOWARD ROBINSON 
Oberlin, Ohio 


LACEY BALDWIN SMITH. Henry VIII: The Mask 
of Royalty. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 1971. Pp. xii, 335. $8.95. 


Lacey Baldwin Smith in this study of Henry 
VIII provides not a biography but "a portrait 
of a mind in operation.” The portrait is de- 
duced from the king's actions; he left no per- 
sonal reflections on his life and, indeed, it is 
argued here, was incapable of original thought. 
Yet this is not merely a subjective view of 
Henry VIII: it is based on documentary evi- 
dence that in most cases convincingly supports 
the interpretation. The book is above all a 
study of the exercise of power and its effect on 
a highly emotional, insecure man, bound for 
personal and political reasons to maintain the 
myth of divine-right monarchy. 

The need to preserve his independence dom- 
inated the king in the 1540s, the years under 
scrutiny here. Already the rival factions were 
forming, beginning the struggle for power that 
would erupt after his death. Henry VIII as- 
serted his authority by manipulating people, 
deliberately creating fear and confusion in 
those nearest to him in order to discover their 
hidden purposes. Information was the basic in- 
strument of coercion, and he collected it assid- 
uously not only by this means but by the rou- 
tine sifting and absorbing of the flow of detail 
put before him by his advisers. This knowl- 
edge, retained by an exceptionally good mem- 
ory, gave Henry the professional competence in 
government that helped him to keep control to 
the very end. The legend of an idle king is 
here refuted. His well-attested reluctance to 
read and sign documents unti] he returned 
from hunting—when fatigue often became the 
next excuse—is seen as evidence not of slack- 
ness but of a fundamental difficulty in decision 
making. When the duty could no longer be 
postponed Henry applied to it a "structured 
and ritualistic" approach that evaded the re- 
sponsibility of reaching a decision based on 
real understanding. This approach appeared 
most clearly in religious matters. To Henry 
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VIII, as to many of his subjects, religion was es- 
sentially a bargain with God, both temporal 
happiness and eternal salvation being the re- 
ward of a scrupulous observance of God's laws. 
When disaster struck, the failure that had in- 
voked the divine vengeance had to be located 
and removed. In Henry's case this necessity 
eventually drove him, fearful though he was 
of committing himself, to put all his trust in 
his own judgment. As supreme head of the 
Church Henry stood alone, sustained only by 
his high conception of che role of a Christian 
prince. 

War was a relief from tension, an absorbing 
activity calling for no complex decisions. Its 
prime purpose was psychological: to enable the 
participants to achieve honor and glory. Be- 
yond this it was held to improve the moral 
fiber of the nation and might indeed for a time 
reduce political and social discord by exporting 
troublemakers of all ranks. To condemn Hen- 
ry's wars for their futility and waste is to judge 
them by modern standards—but perhaps also, 
one might add, by the standards of the ordi- 
nary people. The "despotism of the mind" ex- 
ercised by Henry VIII over his kingdom was in 
essence the despotism of a king who reflected 
the thought patterns of the ruling classes. The 
new light shed on Henry VIII's personality in 
this compulsively readable study illuminates 
also the courtly society in which he lived. 

HELEN MILLER 
University College 
of North Wales 


THOMAS ROGERS FORBES. Chronicle from Ald- 
gate: Life and Death in Shakespeare's London. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1971. Pp. 
XX, 251, $10.00. 


Mr. Forbes, professor of anatomy and teacher 
of the history of medicine in the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, has, with the support 
of two grants from the Public Health Service, 
produced a book very narrowly based on four 
volumes of parish registers and eight volumes 
of parish clerks’ memoranda books of the par- 
ish of St. Botolph without Aldgate, London, 
for the years 1558-1625; a book in which he 
gives data, sufficient for an article, on baptisms 
and burials, stillbirths, illegitimacy, age at 
death, causes of death by disease, and acciden- 
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tal and violent deaths. These straightforward 
demographic data, the essential part of the 
book, are apparently carefully compiled (in 
spite of a slight difficulty in transcribing accu- 
rately) and are sensibly handled; and because 
of the extraordinary detail the parish records 
give over some spans of years (cause of death 
and age at death, for example) the data are of 
unusual interest. The rest of the book is chaff. 
Forbes takes an antiquarian delight in collect- 
ing notices of births, sicknesses, accidents, and 
deaths, which he quotes frequently and at 
length; quotations constitute about a quarter 
of the book. Although he has tried to get up 
the age of Will Shakespeare from W. E. Lunt's 
History of England and A. L. Rowse's England 
of Elizabeth and from more specialized works 
that are sometimes not those most appropriate 
to Forbes's needs, the author's attempts to place 
his parochial findings in a broader social and de- 
mographic context and to relate them to pub- 
lic policy fail. The reader is not helped by 
being told that a "swaddler" in 1600 was “per- 
haps a Methodist preacher,” that a schoolmas- 
ter at this time was "also known as an in- 
former," that "piracy was not unusual as late 
as the sixteenth century," that William Se- 
bright, having subscribed a mayoral precept 
to the wards in 1594, was lord mayor (as town 
clerk from 1574 to 1613 he regularly subscribed 
such precepts), or, at one point, that the parish 
of St. Botolph without Aldgate was "outside the 


city.” The author generalizes from D. V. Glass's 


introduction to London’s Inhabitants Within 
the Walls, 1695 to establish the relative poverty 
of the parish in the sixteenth century, when he 
might have put contemporary subsidy assess- 
ments to this and other uses. He has apparently 
made no use of the London Corporation rec- 
ords, which would have shed light on the 
city's concern with orphans, the poor, the sick, 
and other matters that he treats with crude 
sketchiness and unnecessary speculation. It is a 
pity that Forbes did not publish the demo- 
graphic kernel of his book in an article, which 
would, I believe, have introduced to a wider, 
interested readership these remarkably full par- 
ish records and enabled more scholars to relate 
his data for a London parish to other recent 
local population studies. 

ROBERT G. LANG 

University of Oregon 
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S. G. CHECKLAND. The Gladstones: A Family 
Biography, 1764-1851. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 448. $16.00. 


This is a very rich book, really several books in 
one. It is, first of all, the history of a 
family—the story of how John Gladstones, who 
came to Liverpool from Leith in 1787 at the 
age of twenty-two in order to set up as a grain 
merchant (and who dropped the terminal “s” 


from his name during the same year for reasons 


of business convenience), raised with his second 
wife, Anne Robertson, a family of four sons 
and two daughters. As such, the book is a study 
in character and personality—-not merely of the 
young William Ewart individually, but of his 
nurture within the family circle where his 
moral and intellectual outlook was shaped. 

Second, the book is the history of the accu- 
mulation of a fortune. When John Gladstone 
started as a corn trader in Liverpool he in- 
vested £1,500 in a partnership and contracted 
to receive £80 a year as annual salary. When 
he died, in 1851, he was worth something like 
£750,000. Shipping and West Indian planta- 
tions played a major part in the growth of 
Gladstone's wealth; and Professor Checkland, a 
distinguished economic historian, has gone to 
immense and painstaking lengths to trace the 
history of that growth from the available busi- 
ness and family records. If only as a detailed 
study of how merchant (as distinct from in- 
dustrial) capital could be built up in the early 
nineteenth century, this book will prove inval- 
uable. 

Urban history, social and political, is the 
third major theme. John Gladstone became 
one of the leading figures in the great trading 
port of Liverpool, and, as such, was closely as- 
sociated with George Canning and William 
Huskisson. Professor Checkland gives one a 
vivid sense of how local rather than national is- 
sues, primarily economic, went into the making 
of the elder Gladstone's political stance and 
thus, to some extent, into the making of that of 
his more famous youngest son. That stance was 
decidedly conservative, though John Gladstorie 
had begun his Liverpool career as an ally of 
the local Whig-Radicals. 'This book is essential 
reading for anyone interested in the question 
of how and why the greatest Liberal statesman 
of the nineteenth century came to be hailed at 
the start of his political life by Macaulay as the 
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rising hope of "those stern and unbending To- 
ries who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a 
leader whose experience and eloquence are in- 
dispensable to them, but whose cautious tem- 
per and moderate opinions they abhor.” 

Religion constitutes the fourth strand of this 
family biography. John Gladstone ceased to at- 
tend the Scots Kirk and, along with his second 
wife, became one of the chief pillars of Liver- 
pool Evangelicalism. How could he reconcile 
his Evangelicalism with his ever larger slave- 
holding interests in the West Indies? It was 
this issue that involved him in a struggle with 
another great Liverpool family, the Croppers, 
who were Quaker Abolitionists, but whose own 
fortune came, in part, from American slave- 
grown cotton. It was this same issue that in- 
creased the psychological tensions within the 
Gladstone family. For Mrs. Gladstone was una- 
ble to reconcile herself to her husband's role as 
an Evangelical slaveholder. 

Her health was frail, in any event. And ill- 
ness is yet another theme that pervades this 
book. John Gladstone's first wife had died 
young. Anne, his eldest daughter, the "saint" 
of the family, died after protracted suffering at 
the age of twenty-seven. Her younger sister 
Helen was a perpetual invalid, sporadically ad- 
dicted to laudanum. Spas, medicines, treat- 
ments, and physicians are constant factors in 
the history of the Gladstone family. So much so 
that, at times, one is under the illusion that 
one is reading a harrowing "medical" novel. 
The names of some of the characters, such as 
"Dr. Fallati," Helen's doctor in Baden-Baden, 
and "Sporn," her maid, contribute to that illu- 
sion. 

Profesor Checkland treats William Ewart's 
brothers-—T' om, barrister and M.P.; Robertson, 
businessman and mayor of Liverpool; and 
john Neilson, naval officer and country gentle- 
man—with loving attention. But it is the 
glimpses of the "grand young man" of the fam- 
ily that grip one most strongly: a poem written 
by him at the age of eight, after a passer-by 
had saved his life from the threats of an armed 
madman: "Oh! How would my parents grieve/ 
If they heard that I was dead/ Oh! How would 
my parents grieve/ If the black Worms rotted 
even my head"; a letter to his father, thirteen 
years later, giving thanks to God for having 
been beaten up in his rooms at Christ Church 
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by a party of young men who “were living in 
sin and had rejected Christ as their Savior”; or 
the author of The State in its Relations with 
the Church (1838) flinging his hat into the air 
and shouting "Long Live Liberty!" as he went 
horseback-riding out of the Papal States in 
1839. 

To have carried off the ambitious scheme of 
thís book with total sucess would have required 
a historian of genius and would have resulted 
in a classic work. The book falls short of that. 
The style is, at times, curiously crabbed; the 
long supporting cast is not always sketched as 
vividly as it might have been; a piling up of 
details occasionally threatens the total struc- 
ture. But, when all is said and done, there is no 
doubt that this is a major achievement, indis- 
pensable for an understanding of the Glad- 
stones and of early nineteenth-century Eng- 
land. 

JOHN CLIVE 
Harvard University 


JULIA NAMIER. Lewis Namier: A Biography. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. 


xvii, 347. $18.75. 


Superlatives in any critical review are always 
suspect. Yet it is difficult to avoid using such 
language in commenting on a biography that is 
in many ways unique. There was nothing con- 
ventional about Lewis Namier, and his widow, 
in writing about him, has heeded his injunc- 
tion to tell the truth about everything. 
Whether speaking of Namier's relations with 
his parents, the women who entered his life, or 
the academic and political personages who fig- 
ured in it at one time or other, Julia Namier 
has succeeded admirably in rendering the com- 
plexity and poignancy of many of these rela- 
tions. The chapters on Namier's East European 
childhood and youth are remarkable, not least 
because they so obviously anticipate many of 
the difficulties that Namier was to experience 
as an adult. The summoning up of a vanished 
pre-World War I Polish agricultural society is 
almost incidental to a larger purpose—the con- 
sideration of how a boy, reared in these cir- 
cumstances, could make England his own and, 
in time, come to be honored as one of Eng- 
land's most distinguished historians. The route 
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was never an easy one, nor did it lead straight 
to the fame that Namier knew mostly in his 
later years. Whether arguing about the settle- 
ment of frontier problems in East Central Eu- 
rope in 1g19 or defending Zionism a decade 
later, Namier was an isolated figure, always in 
touch with certain members of what would 
today be called the establishment, but never 
entirely a member of the club. The biography 
documents his passion but also the ambiguity 
of his position. 

This work is remarkable for its candor, not 
simply about personal relations, which are 
rarely discussed so openly by a biographer, but 
also about the inner life of the man and the 
uncertainties that led him to despair and, on 
one occasion late in life, to the edge of suicide. 
Julia Namier knows how to blend the private 
woes of a spiritually troubled man with the 
public catastrophes of a time of tyranny with- 
out making either the occasion for maudlin ob- 
servations about a civilization in decline. She 
knows how to render the health-giving proper- 
ties of work without losing sight of the situa- 
tions that even a conscientious commitment to 
work will not remedy. 'The man who emerges 
from this study is only partially recognizable in 
his histories; the woman who wrote this work 
has created a standard for biography scarcely 
less impressive than the one Namier so dili- 
gently sought to achieve in his histories. That 
is no mean accomplishment. Other generations 
will be grateful for this unique twentieth-cen- 
tury document. 

STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD 
Brown University 


HAROLD MACMILLAN. Riding the Storm, 1956- 
1959. New York: Harper and Row. 1971. Pp. 
viii, 786. $15.00. 


HAROLD WILSON. A Personal Record: The La- 
bour Government, 1964-1970. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1971. Pp. 886. $15.00. 


The dominant feature in these two prime min- 
isterial memoirs is the primacy of foreign pol- 
icy. Here are two men who ruled their country 
in periods of considerable social and political 
change, and they spend most of their time re- 
cording their diplomatic experiences. Their 
choice of emphasis is made all the odder by the 
fact that neither of them scored any long-term 
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diplomatic successes, and they suffered some 
very visible failures. 

It has been suggested that Macmillan drifted 
into a greater and greater concern with foreign 
policy in the second half of his premiership, 
and this tendency may in the autobiography 
have spread back into the earlier half. The de- 
mands of cabinet secrecy may also have had 
something to do with it: presumably prime 
ministers spend a great deal of their time rec- 
onciling ministers who disagree with one an- 
other, but they may feel they cannot talk about 
these disputes unless they have already come 
into the open, usually through a ministerial 
resignation. This must be particularly impor- 
tant for Wilson, who is still working with most 
of his old cabinet colleagues, but probably 
Macmillan also feels the demands of loyalty. 

As an honorable man, Macmillan has a num- 
ber of problems about Suez: he cannot tell a lie 
about Anglo-French involvement with Israel, 
he cannot denounce his old colleagues, and he 
can hardly pretend it never happened. On the 
whole he chooses the last approach; he treats 
the whole crisis as though it were primarily a 
problem in Anglo-American relations. This 
solves a number of difficulties: he can show, 
relatively easily, that United States policy was 
not as comprehensible or as likely to avert the 
danger of war as it might have been; he can to- 
tally ignore, as though it was an incidental de- 
tail, the question of “collusion”; he can dwell 
on the restoration of good Anglo-American re- 
lations, and more or less ignore the weakening 
of Britain's position in the Middle East that 
followed the failure of the Suez operations. 

His account of the failure of the first (1956- 
58) round of British negotiations about the 
Common Market is incomplete in a rather dif- 
ferent way. In these negotiations the British 
government wanted a grouping of countries 
that would have industrial free trade but no 
common tariff and no unified agricultural pol- 
icy. "Plan G," which outlined this position, 
would have suited Britain's needs very well, 
but there is no indication that Macmillan ever 
noticed how little it would have suited the 
needs of the French, who agreed to industrial 
free trade only because of the advantages they 
hoped to gain from a common agricultural pol- 
icy. Macmillan condemns de Gaulle for reject- 
ing Plan G; it is quite possible that de Gaulle's 
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tactics were devious, but they were not nearly 
as inexplicable as Macmillan makes them ap- 
pear. 

At this time his chief success was to lead the 
unwiling leaders of the United States, the 
USSR, and France to the Paris conference of 
1960. As it turned out, nothing came of the 
conference, but it was certainly an interesting 
shift in international affairs. All the same, it is 
a little surprising that over one-eighth of the 
whole book is devoted to his visit to Moscow in 
1959, especially as very little emerges that was 
not already known. 

While all this was going on, people in Brit- 
ain were moving from austerity to affluence. 
Macmillan was well aware of this at the time; 
he complains that his remark "You've never 
had it so good" was misapplied by his enemies, 
but he does not say what he thought about the 
changes of the late fifties. Perhaps his govern- 
ment simply decided to relax and let everybody 
enjoy the transformation. Macmillan dis 
claimed any desire to give moral leadership to 
the country and said that it was a problem for 
the archbishops, but it is not certain that the 
problem can be shrugged off quite so easily. 

Fairly clearly Wilson would also like to 
avoid such difficult and intangible questions. It 
is quite possible that his premiership will be 
remembered mainly for the passage of liberaliz- 
ing legislation on capital punishment, homo- 
sexuality, abortion, theatrical censorship, and 
so on, but practically nothing is said about 
these issues. Even comprehensive schools, 
which were part of the official program, get 
very little attention. Despite the title, this is as 
much a volume of memoirs as Macmillan's 
book: a more up-to-date, less histrionic ac- 
count, but still an account of life seen from 10 
Downing Street rather than the story of how 
the government did its work. 'There is of 
course a good deal more self-justification than 
in Macmillan's book, but then Macmillan 
made so few mistakes between 1956 and 1959 
that he does not have to justify himself. Wilson 
is aware that he has a good deal to explain, 
and he makes a fairly good attempt at explana- 
tion. He certainly admits he made mistakes: 
small ones, on the less important issues, but his 
explanations are interesting and illuminating. 

On the big issues, not surprisingly, he is less 
ready to admit mistakes. He explains why he 
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made the blunder of saying, after devaluation, 
“The pound in your pocket has not been de- 
valued”; he does not really face all the prob- 
lems involved in refusing to devalue for so 
long. It sounds as though Wilson now believes 
the pound was overvalued in 1964 (p. 6); the 
interesting question is whether he believed that 
in 1964. 

Inevitably there is a great deal about the bal- 
ance of payments. It is presented surprisingly 
unsystematically; most of the statistics are now 
public knowledge, and it might have been use- 
ful to print some of the tables and provide 
comments on progress over the whole six-year 
period. This would have run against the pat- 
tern of the book: Wilson tells his story in chap- 
ters about each two- or three-month period, 
which is very effective for showing how a prime 
minister's life is made up of a diversity of unre- 
lated problems, but carries to an extreme the 
impression of absence of any continuity of pol- 
icy for which Wilson's government was some- 
times blamed. 

Despite the emphasis on the balance of pay- 
ments, the book clearly concentrates on foreign 
policy. Some of this may be for tactical rea- 
sons—the discussions with Mansholt about the 
Common Agricultural Policy (p. 343) help jus- 
tify his opposition to British entry to the Com- 
mon Market—but most of it seems to be the 
simple enjoyment of feeling that he was taking 
part in great events. His meetings with de 
Gaulle are very entertaining and very well 
told. His obvious dislike of Ian Smith may be 
put into higher relief to rally his Labour fol- 
lowers, but seems genuine and entirely justi- 
fied. His meetings with Kosygin and with John- 
son do not really do credit to anyone. It now 
seems fairly clear that neither Wilson nor Ko- 
sygin had much power to do anything about 
Vietnam, but they went on behaving to each 
other as if they could control the whole ques- 
tion. It is hard to avoid a faint suspicion that 
part of the reason was that they wanted to 
keep up their prestige in front of each other. 

But it is also hard to avoid the suspicion 
that Wilson was being deceived by Tohnson: a 
number of Wilson's best instincts, and also a 
number of his worst, combined to make him 
singularly vulnerable to Johnson, and there is 
every sign that Johnson took perfectly natural 
advantage of this. An overvalued British 
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pound was the first line of defense of the dol 
lar; a Labour government that acquiesced in 
Vietnam was a useful item of diplomatic pro- 
tection. Macmillan, or even Churchill, might 
have put up with such a role; the trouble is 
that friendship on such terms wears out, and 
the successor to Wilson as prime minister is a 
man cool enough about the United States to 
satisfy the discriminating taste of President 
Pompidou. ‘ 

TREVOR LLOYD 

University of Toronto 


MAURICE MANNING. The Blueshirts. [Toronto:] 
University of Toronto Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 276. 
$8.50. 


MARTIN WALLACE. Northern Ireland: so Years 
of Self-Government. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1971. Pp. 192. $7.25. 


J. BOWYER BELL. T'he Secret Army: The IRA 
1916—1970. New York: John Day Company. 
1971. Pp. ix, 404. $8.95. 


Although Mr. Manning's study of the Blueshirt 
movement wil undoubtedly enjoy its greatest 
circulation among specialists in twentieth-cen- 
tury lrish history, it deserves a more compre- 
hensive readership. This detailed investigation 
of the rise and fall of Irish "fascism" in the 
1930s should interest all students of the better 
known and more successful varieties of fascism 
of about the same period. 

At its inception in 1932 the parent organiza- 
tion of the Blueshirts fit the familiar pattern of 
nascent fascism: ex-army officers, convinced of 
an alliance between the De Valera government 
and the "Communist" IRA and disturbed by 
the threat to free speech posed by government 
supporters’ attacks on opposition speakers, 
formed a protection organization. Membership 
was broadened, and some of the more fashiona- 
ble trappings of Continental fascism (including 
the colored shirt) were adopted. The author 
tells us that for two years, as the champion of 
the more affluent farmer during the economic 
crisis of the mid-1930s, the Blueshirt movement 
"dominated" Irish politics. Thus the move- 
ment's sudden collapse in 1934 and the dis- 
banding of the remnant two years later make 
Mr. Manning's explanation of these events an 
important part of the book. The specialist in 
European history will certainly note the failure 
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of the Blueshirts to produce either effective 
leadership or a generally accepted ideology, for 
the ideas of the leaders, including the capital 
“F” fascism of a small group at the top, seem 
to have had little meaning to the rank and file. 
The author's claim that the movement failed 
to meet certain important criteria of interwar 
fascism and thus was not truly fascist is beyond 
dispute. 

Mr. Manning has written a very good book 
about a "movement whose main importance 
lies in its uniqueness." This otherwise impres- 
sive study is marred only by a serious flaw in 
organization—the separation of the chronologi- 
cal narrative from the discussion of the move- 
ment's ideological development. The detailed 
study of ideology and its evolution is reserved 
for the penultimate chapter; some readers will 
prefer to begin the book there and then pro- 
ceed to the opening chapters. 

After reading Mr. Wallace's Northern Ire- 
land, one is inclined to suggest that the Blue- 
shirt leaders of 1994, seeking a model to follow, 
should have paid less attention to Italian fas- 
cismo and more to Ulster Unionism. During 
the 1920-70 period covered by the book, Un- 
ionists controlled the government at most 
levels and predominated in the police, the 
courts, and the civil service. The Unionist for- 
mula was very simple: encourage and play 
upon the fears of the Protestant majority while 
attacking the Catholic minority as allied with 
"hostile" outside forces. 

Mr. Wallace has produced an informative, 
well-written, and unpretentious work, a hand- 
book of Ulster politics that can be read in a 
single sitting. The core of the book is the evo- 
lution of Northern Ireland's political parties 
and institutions, and the changing relations 
among Stormont, Westminster, and Dublin. 
Unfortunately since the book's completion in 
mid-1970, the agony of Ulster has made the 
modest political and institutional reforms sug- 
gested by the author appear sadly inadequate. 

Mr. Bell's The Secret Army is certain to be a 
more controversial book than Mr. Wallace's 
rather bland study of Northern Ireland. Some 
readers will almost certainly charge The Secret 
Army with being a one-sided glamorization of 
IRA violence; others may reply that the pro- 
army bias is never hidden, that the book is ex- 
ceptionally well researched, and that glamoriz- 
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ing violence by historians has been going on 
for centuries. It is to be hoped that this debate 
and the excessive emotionalism of the author's 
conclusions will not obscure the one indisputa- 
ble merit of the book—its detailed evaluation 
of the IRA as a revolutionary movement. It de- 
tails one of the longest histories of revolution- 
ary activity available, and "to dig into the his- 
tory of the IRA is to uncover not only what to 
avoid but how to persist, to endure, to suffer 
disaster and to maintain the ideals and the or- 
ganization" (p. 374). 

GALEN BROEKER 

University of Tennessee 


j. H. WHYTE, Church and State in Modern Ire- 
land, 1923-1970. New York: Barnes and Noble. 


1971. Pp. xii, 466. $13.50. 


The extent to which the Roman Catholic 
Church can and does affect governmental poli- 
cies in the Irish Republic is one of the most 
hotly debated issues of the current Irish im- 
broglio. Ulster Unionists charge that the south- 
ern government is a theocratic state which, if it 
ever gained jurisdiction over them, would 
promptly deprive them of their civi] liberties at 
the bidding of cowled inquisitors. Catholic 
spokesmen reply that the Irish hierarchy is just 
another interest group like, say, the trade un- 
ions. John Whyte sets himself the task of assess- 
ing these divergent claims. 

Nearly half of the book is devoted to a care- 
ful treatment of the background, course, and 
aftermath of the 1951 controversy over the so- 
called Mother and Child Scheme. Dr. Noel 
Browne, energetic young minister for health in 
a coalition government, collided head-on with 
the Catholic hierarchy over regulations to im- 
plement a health act of the previous govern- 
ment to which the bishops had expressed mis- 
givings only after its enactment, and then only 
privately. Though the scheme's proposed state 
intervention into areas that might involve sex- 
ual morality was the most obvious source of 
friction, Whyte shows that the clash had much 
wider ramifications. Systematic Catholic social 
thought had come rather late to Ireland and, 
in the 1930s, had crystallized into a naively 
rigid and conservative form of the corporate 
thinking or “vocationalism” expounded in Pius 
XI's 1931 encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 
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Throughout the 1940s Whyte finds trouble 
brewing between Catholic spokesmen obsessed 
with finding ways to limit state power and civil 
servants reacting against repeated suggestions 
that their really rather modest power ought to 
be circumscribed by a host of consultative bod- 
ies representing "vocational" groups. Dr. 
Browne took the “bureaucratic” side on a par- 
ticular issue and found himself opposed not 
only by a welldefined "vocational" group, the 
Irish Medical Association, but also by the con- 
certed forces of the Church. His short but bril- 
liant ministerial career was terminated follow- 
ing what looked very much like an ultimatum 
from the hierarchy. 

Though the episode certainly lends credence 
to the "theocratic" interpretation of Irish poli- 
tics, Whyte finds considerable evidence for the 
other interpretation. The Mother and Child 
crisis represented the apogee of episcopal inter- 
vention in the politics of the Irish state. In the 
1920s and 1930s, to be sure, the Free State did 
enact a number of elements of the Catholic 
moral code into law, but there is little evidence 
that the bishops had to apply pressure to 
achieve this end. On the contrary, it resulted 
from "general agreement in Irish society on the 
necessity of such measures." Since 1960, more- 
over, there has been a marked tendency to 
relax the "integralist" pattern of law and ad- 
ministration which assumed that to be Irish 
was virtually to be Catholic, and the hierarchy 
has in general acquiesced in this tendency. 

Whyte finds that the Church's position on a 
continuum between theocratic dictator and 
just-another-interest-group is affected not only 
by the circumstances of the time but by the de- 
gree of episcopal consensus and the nature of 
the issue at stake. The state and individual 
public figures can, indeed, treat the bishops 
rather cavalierly in cases where a specifically 
national interest is thought to be involved. In 
areas such as personal morality and education, 
however, the hierarchy's opinion carries much 
more weight. Indeed, deference to the Church's 
claims in education was so complete until the 
1960s that this topic seldom appears in the 
book. As education usually bulks very large in 
discussions of Church-state relations elsewhere, 
this fact deserves perhaps a bit more attention 
than the author gives it. Whyte concludes that 
there is no simple answer to the question "How 
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much influence does the hierarchy possess in 
Irish politics?" but he provides a highly useful 
analysis of how that influence varies under the 
impact of different circumstances. Though de- 
nied access to ecclesiastical archives he has 
made valuable use of interviews and of a wide 
range of published materials. His judgment is 
invariably sound and his logic compelling. The 
book is required reading for anyone who hopes 
to understand contemporary Ireland and is the 
most important historical work yet to appear 
on the post-Reformation Catholic Church in 
Ireland. 

DAVID W. MILLER 

Carnegie-Mellon University 


JEAN-PIERRE BARDET et al. Le bâtiment: Enquête 
d'histoire économique, XIV°-XIX" siècles. Vol- 
ume i, Maisons rurales et urbaines dans la 
France traditionnelle, (École Pratique des 
Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences 
économiques et sociales. Centre de Recherches 
Historiques. Université de Caen, Centre de 
Recherches d'Histoire Quantitative. Industrie et 
artisanat, Number 6.) Paris: Mouton. 1971. 


Pp. 544. 78 fr. 


This story of buildings and, to a lesser extent, 
the building trades is a series of five scholarly 
essays by members of the Centre de Recherches 
d'Histoire Quantitative de l'Université de 
Caen, whose director, Pierre Chaunu, has con- 
tributed an excellent introductory essay. It is a 
call to action for the current generation of his- 
torians. The message itself is not new, but it 
has become more insistent since the last war. 
We must attempt to see how the common peo- 
ple—those who were not politically, socially, or 
economicaly important in a  prestatistical 
era—lived. , 

One of the most persistent qualities of these 
essays is their very tentative nature. Pierre 
Gouhier, for example, has investigated the cost 
of constructing the presbytery in eighteenth- 
century Normandy. He would also like to ex- 
amine construction costs in general in the 
eighteenth-century countryside, but he has 
been hampered by the lack of meaningful data 
such as written contracts or agreements that 
clearly spell out the obligations of the various 
parties. Instead, Gouhier concludes, private 
contracts often were not recorded or, worse 
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still, were oral. Furthermore, the building in- 
dustry in the ancien régime was often only one 
segment of a barter economy. The peasant 
might pay for all or part of the construction of 
his house by providing board and room or by 
giving the artisan part of his crop. On the 
other hand, many peasant families provided 
the manual labor themselves, calling in special- 
ists—masons, carpenters, etc.—only for the fin- 
ishing touches. The construction cost of a pres- 
bytery, which Gouhier equates with the house 
of a laboureur aisé, can be determined because 
the construction contract had to be approved 
by the intendant and ratified by the Conseil du 
Roi. Using this more dependable although re- 
stricted data, Gouhier discovered that construc- 
tion prices in the Norman countryside doubled 
between 1750 and 1589, conforming to the gen- 
eral price increase. There is no precise way, 
however, of correlating prices in Normandy 
with rural construction in general. 

Hugues Neveux has utilized the especially 
complete fonds at Cambrai to examine the cost 
of construction and maintenance from about 
1400 to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The dramatic rise in the price of wood, 
particularly oak, as well as the diffusion of 
stone as a building material meant that fewer 
wooden houses were constructed after 1650. 
Stone buildings, constructed to last for centu- 
ries, were increasingly erected by all segments 
of society. "Houses of stone became less the ex- 
clusive property of the wealthy" (p. 256). Ne- 
veux has included a number of leases showing 
construction costs that date to the late four- 
teenth century; nevertheless, he estimates that 
he has examined only about one per cent of the 
houses of Cambrai. Chaunu compares Neveux's 
painstaking methods with the reconstitution of 
families undertaken by demographers. 

In addition to Chaunu's introduction, there 
are also contributions by Gabriel Désert and 
Jean-Pierre Bardet. Of particular interest to 
the specialist are extensive original documents 
that help the reader to appreciate construction 
procedures, prices, wages, and so forth as far 
back as the fourteenth century. 

Building was the most important nonagricul- 
tural economic activity in Europe unti] the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, yet this 
subject has been generally neglected by histori- 
ans and economists until recently. Chaunu and 
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his colleagues have done us a service by pub- 
lishing the first results of their research and 
suggesting the direction such research may take 
in the near future. We can anticipate more 
studies in the future, which, one hopes, will 
allow us some comparison with the rather nar- 
row investigations made in this book. 

THOMAS F. SHEPPARD 

College of William and Mary 


J. SHIMIZU. Conflict of Loyalties: Politics and 
Religion in the Career of Gaspard de Coligny, 
Admiral of France, 1519-1572. (Travaux d’Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance Number i14) Ge- 
neva: Librairie Droz. 1970. Pp. 220. 


The struggles between Guise and anti-Guise, 
Catholic and Huguenot noble factions to gain 
control of the French Crown in the Wars of 
Religion have fascinated scholars and led to a 
range of historical interpretation. Whereas his- 
torians in the nineteenth century emphasized 
the religious basis of the struggle, recently the 
tendency has been to stress the political issues 
and personal ambitions hidden under the cloak 
of religion. Dr. Shimizu and others believe that 
neither interpretation does justice to the com- 
plicated interplay of religion and politics. In 
this first study of Coligny in almost seventy-five 
years the author emphasizes the subtle inter- 
mingling of religious and political motives and 
demonstrates the conflicting interests and loyal- 
ties that buffeted the French nobility. 

Beginning with Coligny’s youth and first 
known contacts with the Reform, Dr. Shimizu 
focuses on Coligny's role at court under the 
Guise regime and his gradual emergence as a 
leader and spokesman for the Huguenot party. 
She concludes that Coligny's fundamental mo- 
tives were political; indeed she finds evidence of 
personal ambition to be the consistent element 
in Coligny's assuming a leading role in the Hu- 
guenot movement. She sees him as a statesman, 
primarily, and not a man of religion. She con- 
vincingly argues that while he loyally worked 
for the Protestant cause, he remained indiffer- 
ent to questions of religious dogma because his 
principle concern with religion was its role in 
maintaining social order and justice. Coligny's 
affiliation with the Bourbon-Protestant faction 
and his public declaration for Protestantism 
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were thus welltimed acts of political self-pres- 
ervation. 

This study, modest in scope and careful in its 
scholarship, is not totally convincing in its con- 
clusions. On the question of conflict of loyalties 
it is difficult to accept Dr. Shimizu's formula- 
tion of a conflict between religion and politics 
The assertion of a conflict suggests the exist- 
ence of a tension between Coligny's loyalty to 
the Crown and to Protestantism. Yet she makes 
no doctrinal case for Coligny's loyalty to the 
Reformed religion. The evidence she presents 
suggests only that Coligny single-mindedly pur- 
sued a career aimed at becoming first servant of 
the Crown and joined the Huguenot move- 
ment to advance his political fortune with 
anti-Guise factions organized to free the Crown 
from Guise control. Coligny was undoubtedly a 
religious moderate, as Dr. Shimizu argues, and 
it is valuable to have his political ambitions 
brought into focus at last. But there are points 
at which Coligny remains shadowy and one-di- 
mensional 'The picture of conflicting loyalty 
might have been sharpened if she had also con- 
sidered Charlotte de Laval's spiritual influence 
on her husband, Coligny's correspondence with 
Calvin and Beza, his friendship with Renée de 
France, and the role of the Protestant pastor 
in Coligny's household. 

Dr. Shimizu's scholarship is impressive; her 
archival evidence is precise. She has certainly 
examined every known letter and diplomatic 
dispatch and uncovered new evidence to sup- 
port her argument. However, the information 
she has amassed appears at times to have over- 
whelmed her. There are several instances 
where lengthy digressions on questions of inter- 
pretation might have been relegated to foot- 
notes. Elsewhere quotations could' have been 
digested and paraphrased. But the questions 
she raises about political and religious motiva- 
tion are important and should be applied to 
other personalities at Catherine de' Medici's 
court. Certainly Dr. Shimizu's answers help to 
clarify our understanding of the confused reli- 
gious and political scene in sixteenth-century 
France. 

CHARMARIE JENKINS BLAISDELL 
Northeastern. University 


EDMUND H. DICKERMAN. Belliévre and Villeroy: 
Power in France under Henry III and Henry 
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IV. Providence: Brown University Press. 1971. 
Pp. x, 200. $10.00. 


Considering the extensive research upon which 
it is based, this book makes only a very modest 
contribution to the monographic literature on 
the reigns of Henry III and IV. Unfortunately 
the choice of an artificial, routine subject did 
less than justice to Professor Dickerman's pain- 
staking perusal of the sources, many of which 
are unpublished. 

The ostensible purpose is to "recreate the 
Weltanschauung” of these two important royal 
ministers by a topical presentation of their opin- 
ions on various subjects as expressed in their 
voluminous correspondence. Grouped into 
three bulky chapters (on royal government and 
foreign and domestic policies) are assorted nug- 
gets of information on, for example, their reac- 
tions to dismissal by Henry III in 1588, their 
conventional sentiments on the horrors of war, 
compassion for the peasantry, acceptance of the 
Social structure, or their concern about Henry 
IV's recklessness in battle. The justification for 
such an anthology is the assumption that 
Belliévre and Villeroy "spoke for an important 
segment of what we today call the enlightened 
public" Little attempt is made, however, to 
keep the opinions firmly rooted in their respec- 
tive historical contexts, or to compare them 
with differing or conflicting ideas. Divorced 
from the detailed, concrete circumstances to 
which they refer, their utterances tend to 
sound merely inane. 

The tone, moreover, is so adulatory as to 
border on the hagiographic. Dickerman mini- 
mizes the overwhelming evidence that Belliévre 
began to sink into illness and senility soon 
after his appointment as chancellor in 1599. 
And one would never guess that Villeroy, "the 
dean in chapter of all the statesmen in Chris- 
tendom" (as Carew called him in 1609), was 
noted for his ostentatious scale of living and 
was rumored to be angling for a cardinal's hat. 

Even this table méthodique of ministerial 
commonplaces would have been more useful 
and accessible to the scholar—the book cannot 
seriously be intended for any other 
audience—were it not for the unfortunate 
practice of tucking the references out of sight 
in unwieldy omnibus footnotes at the end of 
the volume, thus presenting the reader with a 
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series of nasty little "matching tests" (some of 
which I confess I found insoluble). 

Why these two particular royal ministers? 
Why not Sully, Sillery, Jeannin, Du Perron, 
and de Thou? They are all virtually elimi- 
nated here. I am afraid that Dickerman's book 
is no substitute for a biographical approach. It 
adds little to Kierstead's study of Belliévre or to 
Sutherland's work on the secretaries of state; 
and for the last twenty years of Villeroy's re- 
markable half-century career, we are still left 
with the old and grossly inadequate biography 
by Nouaillac. 

ALFRED SOMAN 
Carléton College 


MOHAMED EL KORDI, Bayeux au XVII’ et XVIII 
siecles: Contribution à l'histoire urbaine de la 
France. (École Pratique des Hautes Études— 
Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences Économiques 
et Sociales. Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Civilisations et sociétés, Number 17.) Paris: 
Mouton. 1970. Pp. vii, 369. 48 fr. 


Let us welcome eighteenth-century Bayeux into 
the magic circle of French cities that have in- 
spired more than one solid study. In 1967 
Olwen Hufton published a careful description 
of Bayeux during the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century; that study contained important 
information about the city's administration 
under the Old Regime and the early Revolu- 
tion but slighted the analysis of population 
composition, demographic change, and city- 
hinterland relations. Mohamed El Kordi's Ba- 
yeux devotes only four or five pages to adminis- 
trative matters and stops at the beginning of 
the Revolution; but this study runs back to 
1600, deals at once with the city and its region, 
and provides exquisite detail on demographic 
structure, prices, wages, agricultural production, 
plus a dozen more of the items now conven- 
tionally quantified in French regional studies. 
El Kordi does all the analyses we have learned 
to expect of books issuing from the École Pra- 
tique des Hautes Études: family reconstitu- 
tions, long series of prices, studies of occupa- 
tional composition, and so on. As usual we 
have to endure stylish substantives like le dy- 
namique and l'historique. And the design of the 
whole book is also familiar: (1) sources, (2) 
composition of the population, (3) demo- 
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graphic changes, (4) economic structure and, es- 
pecially, change, (5) appendixes, mainly statisti- 
cal. Every part is competent and jam-packed 
with information. El Kordi has followed a clas- 
sic design and has done his duty by it. 

The classic design has its costs. Among other 
things it tends to diffuse the book's argument. 
The student of a particular city or region finds 
himself in something like the position of 
the nineteenth-century author of a local 
monographie: compelled to fill a series of pre- 
scribed blanks whether or not his locale, his 
evidence, his subject, or his own proclivities 
lead him in those directions. For most of its 
way El Kordi's book lurches from description 
to description, unaided by a general argument. 
The conclusions El Kordi himself draws from 
his work are mainly descriptive: that irregu- 
larly declining mortality and high levels of im- 
migration (especially of women) accounted for 
the city's growth in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries; that people of the region were 
probably exercising deliberate control over 
births fairly early in the eighteenth century; 
that the city and its region alike normally had 
to import food to survive, a general shift to- 
ward stock-raising increased the need for im- 
ports, and the urban poor suffered increasingly 
from the high food prices that resulted from 
these circumstances; that Bayeux's lace indus- 
try, despite its employment of a considerable 
number of local women, never had great pros- 
pects and never played a major part in the re- 
gion's economy; that at Bayeux, as elsewhere, 
the “long” seventeenth century (up to 1720 or 
so) saw relatively little change in general price, 
wage, and income levels, while the last three 
quarters of the eighteenth century (especially 
the period after 1760) brought important rises 
in prices and rents, thereby depressing the real 
incomes of the wage-earning segments of the 
population. For the most part he documents 
these conclusions amply, carefully, and appro- 
priately. An encyclopedic account of a middle- 
sized city, of its hinterland, and of its rentiers, 
monks, merchants, lacemakers, and poor folk 
takes its place on the shelf, awaiting compari- 
son with other cities of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

CHARLES TILLY 
University of Michigan 
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A. LLOYD MOOTE. The Revolt of the Judges: 
The Parlement of Paris and the Fronde, 1643- 
1652. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1971. Pp. xiv, 407. $15.00. 


Lloyd Moote's richly detailed, meticulously 
documented study of the mid-seventeenth-cen- 
tury "judges! revolt" provides us with one of 
our first authoritative accounts in English of 
the Old or Parlementary Fronde and the suc- 
ceeding civil wars in France. The title and the 
initial date of the book are misleading: Moote 
discusses not only the Parlement of Paris but 
the rise and decline over a fifty-year period of a 
broadly based "royal opposition" drawn from 
the ranks of the established bureaucrats (offi- 
ciers) and of the well-to-do middle classes. 
Eloquent in their discontent, the older estab- 
lishment feared the usurpations of newly ap- 
pointed bureaucrats (commissaires), dreaded 
the loss of income through spiraling taxes, and, 
after 1645, deplored the bumbling mismanage- 
ment of the regency government headed by 
Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin. Moote 
is severe in his judgments of the regent and her 
advisers: Anne "did not have the perseverance, 
patience, or intelligence" to guide the govern- 
ment (p. 68); Mazarin had “totally lost control 
due to his ignorance and inattention" (p. 87); 
Particelli d'Emery's financial schemes were 
tainted by corruption; and Chancellor Séguier 
lacked “Richelieu’s firmness and tact" (p. 69). 
After five years of the regency's misrule a storm 
or revolt broke over Paris in the summer of 1648 
at.a time when the sovereign courts were sit- 
ting in joint conclave to draft petitions for re- 
dress of grievances. These grievances, codified 
in the famous Twenty-Seven Demands, urged, 
inter alia, the suppression of the office of pro- 
vincial intendant, limitations on the arbitrary 
legal powers of the Crown, and an adjustment 
of the tax rates. In the confusion of ensuing civil 
wars the constitutional-administrative issues 
were all but lost sight of. Moote insists, how- 
ever, that the judges did achieve “victory-in-de- 
feat" by slowing down the advance of royal 
absolutism and by forcing reforms on the gov- 
ernment of Louis XIV. "Without the political 
via media [urged by the judges] the Fronde 
would have been a total failure" (p. 376). 
Moote's accomplishments are impressive: he 
has given order and emphasis ‚to recent inter- 
pretations of the Frondes; he has probed, with 
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insight and learning, the aims and achieve- 
ments of the officers; and, above all, he has 
provided the judges with an updated apologia 
pro vitis suis. 

Moote elucidates the royalist cause with less 
deftness than he does that of the officiers. It is 
difficult, for example, to penetrate the various 
guises taken after 1643 by the so-called conseil 
d' état and by the emerging "inner council," the 
latter probably being the Conseil d'en Haut. 
Moote might also have discussed roles played 
by the refurbished conseil privé and (after 1648) 
of the conseil des dépéches in their struggle 
with men of parlement. The portrait of the 
principal minister is strikingly unflattering: to 
say that Mazarin lacked "Richelieu's ability [in 
foreign affairs] to distinguish between desirable 
goals and attainable objectives" (p. 67) ignores 
the tangible gains won by Mazarin at the trea- 
ties of Westphalia; to say that "his chief weak- 
ness... was his incredible ignorance about in- 
ternal affairs" overlooks the minister's consider- 
able abilities as a bureaucrat; and to say that he 
and Anne "encouraged the upheaval [of the 
Frondes], just as Charles I of England and... 
Count-Duke Olivares [of Spain] had incited 
revolution in their countries" (p. 87) strains an 
analogy. Ultimately Moote might have given us 
a clearer and more extended discussion of royal 
absolutism; such a discussion seems essential to 
our understanding of an age in which maxims 
of state were hotly debated, in which the fate 
of a law turned on phrases like qui veut le Roy 
si veut la loy or Le prince... est une puissance 
publique and in which the interpretations of 
legibus soluta and lex regia formed the back. 
ground to civil war. 

JOHN C. RULE 
Ohio State University 


MICHEL MORINEAU. Les faux-semblants d'un dé- 
marruge économique: Agriculture et démog- 
raphie en France au XVIII" siècle. (Cahiers des 
Annales, Number 30.) Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1971. Pp. 387. 45 fr. 

This book includes two major articles (140 
pages, and a long appendix (240 pages). The 
latter is a collection of diversely edited, anno- 
tated, or interpreted documents: tithe returns, 
agricultural and commercial inquiries, and a 
farmer's account. In the first major article, an 
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expanded version of a piece that appeared ear- 
lier in the Revue Historique (1968), and was 
included (in translation) in Essays in French 
Economic History (Rondo Cameron, ed., 1970), 
Morineau questions the existence of an "agri- 
cultural revolution” in France in the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. He com- 
pares the agricultural census of 1840 with 
quantitative evidence on yields and productiv- 
ity for the early eighteenth century. To this is 
added an abundant but scattered collection of 
evidence pointing to the same conclusion: that 
yields of cereals per acre or per bushel of seed 
stagnated during the period in question. 'This 
is excellent work, and the findings are remarka- 
ble. But to conclude from this that there was 
consequently no agricultural revolution under- 
estimates the importance of new crops, particu- 
larly maize and the potato. Morineau dismisses 
this objection by arguing that such new crops 
did not truly constitute an agricultural revolu- 
tion since they were not accompanied by rising 
incomes: the potato was a symptom of poverty 
rather than prosperity. But is this not begging 
the question? 

Having argued for the absence of an agricul- 
tural revolution in France in the period 
1700-1840 Morineau then argues that this casts 
a doubt on the existence of a "demographic 
revolution," since the former is supposed to 
have caused the latter, and he sets himself the 
task of justifying his doubts (the second major 
article. A long discussion leads him rightly 
into stressing diversity in the demographic his- 
tory of French regions. Differences in rates of 
population growth in the eighteenth century 
are linked to the different relations between 
population and means of subsistence existing 
in the various regions at the start. He finds 
that, where he estimates there were large food 
surpluses, population growth was more rapid. 
On the other hand, he recognizes that rapid 
population growth could also be sustained on 
other rural, but nonagricultural sources of in- 
come, such as cottage industry. However, Mori- 
neau finds two exceptions, Languedoc and 
Normandy, to the positive long-run association 
between population growth and rural indus- 
trialization. 

At this point (p. 333) he throws up his 
hands, and the discussion ends abruptly with 
the unexpected conclusion that the sources of 
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regional demographic differences must "be 
sought on the side of changing patterns of epi- 
demics and contagions (i.e. unexplained exoge- 
nous forces). The study ends with a conclusion 
that there was neither a demographic nor an 
agricultural “revolution” in France until 1850 
or so, only regional variations in the degree of 
stagnation. 

An unfortunate defect of this book is its 
writing style. The reader is drawn into an in- 
terminable monologue with exclamations and 
interrogations as well as allusions, archaisms, 
neologisms, and colloquialisms. Going through 
all of that is thoroughly exhausting. Nonethe- 
less, the primary and secondary material that 
the book contains will make it indispensable 
for specialists of French agricultural or demo- 
graphic history in the period 1700-1850. 

FRANKLIN MENDELS 
University of Quebec 


PATRICE L.-R. HIGONNET. Pont-de-Montvert: So- 
cial Structure and Politics in a French Village, 
1700-1914. (Harvard Historical Studies, Vol- 
ume 85.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 217. $8.50. 


With a sure but unobtrusive display of factual 
and statistical erudition based on impressive 
combing of national, local, and family archives, 
Professor Higonnet has pieced together some 
political and social aspects in the modern his. 
tory of a village in Southern France. In the 
process he develops interesting generalizations 
about the some thousand souls inhabiting the 
cluster of twenty-two hamlets and central 
bourg, while setting the isolated community in 
the historical and historiographical context of 
France as a whole. Stressing a tripartite social 
structure of rural and urban "lower class," land- 
owning peasants, and rich peasant and bour- 
geois "notables" the author sees a Porchnev 
type of late seventeenth-century class conflict 
insofar as the elite Protestant Montipontins 
stood aloof from their social inferiors’ Cami- 
sard wars with Catholic state authority. Using 
the same social base he then shapes the com- 
munity-wide support of the French Revolution 
around a Cobban-like theme of a bourgeois 
elite strengthening its traditional power. Fi- 
nally he traces the results of the nineteenth- 
century "breakup" of the social structure: the 
petit bourgeois, who stayed on while the top 
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and bottom elements vanished, proceeded to 
engage in radical political ideas removed from 
the concrete issues of their little world while 
socially clinging somewhat conservatively to 
their impoverished way of life. 

Though Higonnet does balance these bold 
outlines with careful sifting of details, some 
basic questions remain. First, the village was 
untypical insofar as it had no resident nobility, 
and its pervading Protestantism also made it 
less typical than the author suggests. The sec- 
ond objection is to the book's general, though 
not consistent, emphasis on social structure as a 
key to the events of Pont-de-Montvert's history. 
For example, it is straining the implications of 
the social elite's inaction during the Camisard 
wars to see this as a class conflict between rich 
and poor. In the case of the French Revolu- 
tion, the scraps of political records left for the 
historian do not allow much to be said of polit- 
ical and social interaction. And the postrevolu- 
tionary chapters combine the assumption that 
“attenuation of social distinctions” caused doc- 
trinal unanimity with the quite different stress 
on the impact of education on society and poli- 
tics. 

A. LLOYD MOOTE s 
University of Southern 
California 


IRA O. WADE. The Intellectual Origins of the 
French Enlightenment. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xxi, 678. $20.00. 


This lengthy book is the first of a projected 
three volumes devoted to “the reality of the 
Enlightenment: its origin, its development into 
an organic something, its consequences” (p. x). 
Professor Wade, well known among students of 
French literature for his important works on 
Voltaire, fears that while we know more about 
many particular aspects of the Enlightenment 
than we did fifty years ago, we may also know 
less about “its inner nature, its personality, its 
internal reality" (p. xiii) His ambition is to 
synthesize the partial investigations of recent 
decades in such a way as to reveal the true En- 
lightenment: the organic spirit of the age. 
That such an organic spirit exists (or existed), 
Professor Wade has no doubts. He is therefore 
perturbed by the fact that historians have ap- 
parently foisted their "private Enlightenments" 
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upon the public as authentic. It may be, how- 
ever, that the conscious discipline of making a 
"private enlightenment" public knowledge is 
essential to good historical writing. For Profes- 
sor Wade's attempt to analyze the origins of 
the one true Enlightenment has produced a 
book that is exasperating in its pretensions, ec- 
lectic in its method, and confusing in its logic. 

Professor Wade starts his book with an intro- 
ductory section entitled "Enlightenments We 
Have Known." The first chapter, devoted to 
“The Changing Picture of the Enlightenment," 
deals instead with political and social condi- 
tions in eighteenth-century France. The bur- 
den of the argument is that historians now 
regard the period as more prosperous than they 
once did. But the exact relevance of this inter- 
pretation to the French Enlightenment is not 
made clear, while Professor Wade's conclusion 
that we have overlooked "the fact that, for En- 
lightened Man, it is thought which leads the 
world" (p. xiv) seems largely gratuitous. The 
second chapter of this introductory section 
gives a preliminary characterization of the En- 
lightenment for which Professor Wade is seek- 
ing origins in this volume: the Enlightenment 
as defined by Kant and Cassirer, for whom the 
problem of knowledge was the critical issue. 
Following the work of Henri Busson, Professor 
Wade traces this problem back to the Italian 
naturalism of the Paduan school and above all 
to Montaigne, whose "Que sais-je?" was to be- 
come the constant watchword of the free-think- 
ers and the constant challenge to the thinkers 
(i.e. the philosophers). 

Professor Wade then marshals a rich parade 
of free-thinkers and thinkers in three columns: 
Renaissance, baroque, and classical. There is 
much erudition here and much fascination. 
But there is little that is conclusive. There is, 
for example, a most interesting series of vi- 
gnettes of five free-thinkers (Charron, La 
Mothe Le Vayer, Naudé, Patin, and Sorbiére). 
But when Professor Wade asks exactly what 
these writers contributed to the making of En- 
lightenment thought (pp. 201-06), the question 
gets lost in a discussion of the views of the liter- 
ary historians upon which he has drawn. More 
crucial is the lengthy section (the longest in the 
book) on “The Structuring of Enlightenment 
Attitudes" (pp. 418-643). In effect this is a dis- 
cussion of five philosophers (Malebranche, 
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Leibnitz, Locke, Newton, and Bayle) with a 
brief excursus on the battle of the Ancients 
and Moderns and an anomalous coda on move- 
ments for reform under Louis XIV. Again, in 
themselves each of these discussions repays 
reading, for Professor Wade has read widely 
and thoughtfully. But taken together they do 
not amount to an analysis of the “structuring 
of Enlightenment attitudes” in any sense. Per- 
haps this is because Professor Wade distin- 
guishes between structure and form, the spirit 
of the age developing only as "structure" takes 
on "organic form," But it means that many 
readers may remain puzzled by this book until 
Professor Wade's intentions become clearer in 
its sequel. 

K. M. BAKER 

University of Chicago 


VINCENT W. BEACH. Charles X of France: His 
Life and Times. Boulder, Colo.: Pruett Pub- 
lishing Company. 1971. Pp. xv, 488. $16.50. 


In this study Beach has brought together re- 
search that extends over more than a decade. 
Some of it has been published previously, but 
there is much fresh material to help us better 
understand the contribution of Charles X 
(1757-1836) to the royalist counterrevolution 
in France. 

"Thirteen chapters span his life. After explor- 
ing neglected years in the dissipated court of 
Louis XV the narrative follows the tedium and 
fantasies of twenty-five years of exile and helps 
us to understand the problems inherent in 
Charles's assumption of the Restoration king- 
ship at the age of sixty-seven. New information 
clarifes developments in three major areas: 
Charles's role in the Assembly of Notables as 
opponent of reform, the rationale for the coro- 
nation ritual and legislative program of his 
first three years as monarch, and the program 
and collapse of the Polignac ministry. 

"Throughout each of these crises and over a 
forty-two year period, the author remarks a 
stubborn consistency in Charles's political be. 
havior. The political ideas spelled out in 
Charles's defense of aristocratic and monarchical 
privilege in the Assembly of Notables dur- 
ing the "pre-Revolution" remained his pro- 
gram for the active years of counterrevo- 
lutionary insurgency (1789-1804) as well as for 
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the decade of furtive conspiracy that followed. 
And, despite expedient and sporadic support 
for the Charter during the Restoration, these 
ideas emerged again in the July decrees that 
precipitated the revolution of 1830. For 
Beach this consistency is more stubborn blind- 
ness than statesmanship, but he does recognize 
the king's personal involvement in an ambi- 
tious foreign policy, a successful resolution of 
the contested revolutionary land settlement, 
and the marked economic progress of the Res- 
toration. 

One of the reasons why we have not had a 
scholarly biography of Charles before this has 
been the difficulty of gathering relevant 
sources. It is to Beach's credit that he has been 
able to unearth important unpublished pri- 
mary materials in special collections at the 
Public Record Office and the British Museum 
as well as in important public collections in 
France. These were supplemented by newspa- 
pers, records of parliamentary debate, and a 
large memoir literature (much of which is un- 
fortunately either hagiographic or, as in the 
case of de Boigne, maliciously anecdotal). The 
secondary ‘works drawn on for authority are 
also substantial, although they are often intro- 
duced rather ponderously through lengthy cita- 
tions offered to the reader without comment. 
With the exception of the years 1805-13, every 
period of Charles's life is illuminated in some 
way by these materials. 

A second problem for scholars has been the 
dullness of the man, projected to liberal critics 
in his own time and to posterity. Charles was a 
far cry from his illustrious ancestor the Sun 
King. Beach has overcome an understandable 
aversion produced by Charles's early philander- 
ing, intellectual. mediocrity, and procrastina- 
tion to present a fuller picture than we have 
previously had of the last Bourbon monarch of 
France. 

DANIEL P. RESNICK 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


ROGER PRICE. T'he French Second Republic: A 
Social History. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1972. Pp. vii, 386. $11.50. 


Not since Georges Renard contributed his vol- 
ume to Jean Jaurés's Histoire socialiste almost 
seventy years ago has there been a serious social 
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history of the Second Republic. And this de- 
spite the best efforts of a historical society spe- 
cifically devoted to the revolution of 1848, de- 
spite a centenary celebrated amidst orgies of 
retrospective studies and despite a modest 
stream of substantial publications since 1948. 
Professor Price's book seeks to fill this gap. 

As a social historian Price is chiefly con- 
cerned with the linkage of French society to 
French politics, of social structure to political 
dynamics. The study divides naturally into 
three sections of comparable length: an intro- 
ductory static analysis of French society prior 
to the February Revolution (pp. 1-94) that dis- 
tinguishes between basic structure and the dis- 
ruption peculiar to the period just preceding 
the revolution; second, a socio-political account 
of the revolutionary period far excellence 
(February through June 1848) of which over 
one-third is devoted to the social'analysis of 
the June insurrection (pp. 95-192); third, a 
much sketchier account of the two and one-half 
years separating June 1848 from December 1851 
(pp. 193-326) with, again, one-third devoted 
to the social analysis of the coup d'état. This 
adds up to a highly ambitious agenda. Price 
has unfortunately insisted on interspersing a 
running commentary on Marx's views of the 
Second Republic's social evolution that might 
have made an excellent article but tends to 
clutter up the book. 

How successful is Price's social history? Very 
successful in some respects and certainly very 
useful particularly to nonspecialists. For one 
thing the author's focus is on France and not, 
as has been customary, on Paris. For anyone 
interested in a scholarly assessment of French 
society prior to 1848 based on the best recent 
regional studies, Price's introductory section is 
authoritative. Furthermore he is genuinely sen- 
sitive to the variety of French society and 
hence to the complexity of its political re- 
sponse. The social significance of key episodes, 
such as the June Days and the resistance to the 
coup d'état, are more fully explored than in 
any other comparable work. Finally, consider- 
ing its broad scope, the book is remarkably free 
of errors. : 

Yet I have misgivings that I find hard to ar- 
ticulate, some of which have to do with style 
and, by implication, organization. Historians 
do not spoil each other in this regard, but 
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Price’s style runs from limp to soggy, with an 
occasional impenetrable sentence thrown in as 
additional challenge. The result was that I was 
so busy cutting my way through the under- 
brush that I was rarely aware how the forest 
was laid out. I am sure that each chapter does 
have an underlying outline, but it is not made 
apparent to the reader. Perhaps it is also the 
style that gets in the way of Price’s overall in- 
terpretation. After giving the book two careful 
readings I remain unconvinced that any defin- 
able relationship between social structure and 
political behavior emerges. The author, follow- 
ing J-A. Tudesq, begins by presenting France 
as a traditionalist society led by its notables, 
leading Price to an essentially determinist ver- 
dict on the revolution of 1848: conservatism 
was bound to prevail where so many had a 
stake, however modest, in the existing order. 
Yet in accounting for the radical sweep of the 
area of small peasant property in 1849 and the 
triumph of conservatism where large-scale agri- 
culture deprived the rural masses of proprietor- 
ship, Price jettisons his earlier explanation. I 
guess I am worried by what I see as essentially 
circular reasoning. Because, for example, the 
Limousin votes socialist in 1849 the author is 
bound and determined to find reasons why the 
social conditions of the area make this inevita- 
ble. He would do so with equal gusto had it 
voted conservative. Perhaps social history must 
develop more sophisticated hypotheses, 

One problem may be that Price does not 
marshal the full range of available evidence 
against which hypotheses ought to be tested. 
Price does best in his introductory chapters 
where he pulls together and displays the find- 
ings of some of the major recent French schol- 
ars in the field. Where he relies on his own, 
necessarily cursory archival research-—namely 
for the period of the Second Republic it- 
self—he depends additionally on standard 
memoirs and general histories, completely ig- 
noring a mass of local and regional histories of 
the Second Republic (admittedly of unequal 
value), As it is, for his account of regional vari- 
ations Price relies on the thin diet of the re- 
ports of the procureurs généraux and a patch- 
work of massive and recent doctoral theses that 
leave much of France blank. 

Finally, I was disturbed by Price's careless. 
ness in computing social data. Though I am 
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much impressed by quantification as a tool of 
social history, the quantifiable is not always 
what it seems. To generalize, as Price does, 
about the social composition of the June insur- 
gents from the roster of 11,642 suspects arrested 
requires assurance that the bulk of them were 
indeed participants. Even an occupational 
analysis of the four thousand found guilty 
must take into account the district-by-district 
incidence of the repression, the industrial geog- 
raphy of Paris, and similar variables. A break- 
down by birth place may prove equally treach- 
erous: Do the 449 arrests of suspects born in 
Moselle speak for a special Mosellois propen- 
sity to rebel? Or were Mosellois in rebellion- 
prone trades? Or did they just happen to lodge 
in some neighborhood, like the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, subject to unusually severe repres- 
sion? Quantifiable data have to be scrutinized 
by conventional historical methods just as much 
as any other findings. It does not, alas, speak 
for itself. 
In summary, Price is successful in providing 

a cogent summary of what we know about 
French society at mid-century and in detailing 
the strains within it. He is less successful in re- 
lating social change to the nature and direction 
of political dynamics, but this is, of course, an 
extraordinarily difficult task. The publisher, in- 
cidentally, should be awarded the Legion of 
Demerit for inventing the most inconvenient 
method of footnoting yet devised by the inge- 
nuity of man. 

PETER H. AMANN 

University of Michigan— 

Dearborn 


HELMUT RUMPLER. Ministerrat und Ministerrats- 
protokolle 1848-1867: Behördengeschichtliche 
und aktenkundliche Analyse. With a foreword 
by FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOsI. (Die Ministerratspro- 
tokolle Österreichs und der österreichisch-un- 
garischen Monarchie 1848-1918. First Series: 
Die Protokolle des österreichischen Minister- 
rates 1848-1867. Einleitungsband.) Vienna: Ös- 
terreichischer Bundesverlag fúr Unterricht, Wis- 
senschaft und Kunst. 1970. Pp. 131, 4 plates. 
Sch. 498. 


HORST BRETTNER-MESSLER, editor. Die Protokolle 
des österreichischen Ministerrates 1848-1867. 
Part 6, Das Ministerium Belcredi. Volume ı, 
29. Juli 1865-26. März 1866. With an introduc- 
tion by FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOSI. (Die Minister- 
ratsprotokolle Österreichs und der österreich- 
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isch-ungarischen Monarchie 1848-1918. First 
Series, part 6.) Vienna: Österreichischer Bund- 
esverlag für Unterricht, Wissenschaft und 
Kunst. 1971. Pp. Ixxxiv, 351. Sch. 950. 


The protocols of the Austrian ministerial coun- 
cils have long been recognized as an important 
source for Austrian history and have been prof- 
itably used by many scholars. À joint Austrian 
and Hungarian project is in progress to pub- 
lish these documents in their entixety. The first 
series (1848-67) is being compiled by Austrian 
scholars, the second (1867-1918, excepting the 
period 1871-83) by Hungarians. 

Two volumes have now appeared in print. 
Helmut Rumpler's slim but valuable introduc- 
tion to the first series, Ministerrat und Minis- 
terratsprotokolle, presents a cogent summary 
of the role and significance of the Council of 
Ministers. Rumpler, the general editor of the 
project, also discusses the organization and the 
guiding principles adopted for the publication 
of the documents-—as well as some of the pecu- 
liarities and limitations of the Protokolle. Wal- 
traud Heindl has added useful tables of the 
personnel of the various ministries, 1848-67. 
The first volume of documents, compiled by 
Horst Brettner-Messler, covers the first eight 
months of the ministry of Richard Belcredi 
(July 1865-March 1866). The redaction is su- 
perb and will enhance both the ease and value 
with which the documents can be used. The 
volume is nicely indexed and includes a table 
of contents for each protocol and a list of all 
participants in the councils, A bibliography of 
pertinent secondary works for the period is 
added (though it is hardly comprehensive). 
Each protocol is printed in full, and there are 
explanatory and reference notes by the com- 
piler. Friedrich Engel-Janosi has contributed a 
detailed introduction. 

The fifty-six protocols printed here indicate 
clearly the limited authority exercised by the 
Ministerrat. The overriding concerns for Aus- 
tria in these months were the Hungarian ques- 
tion and the contest with Prussia in Germany. 
Yet the council touched only sporadically and 
unsystematically upon the Hungarian issue and 
upon foreign affairs hardly at all; only three 
times was foreign policy even discussed. On the 
other hand, a wide range of economic and so- 
cial concerns were brought before the minis- 
ters, The financial plight of the Empire was a 
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persistent and formidable problem and, as 
these documents reveal, was an added impera- 
tive for the resolution of the Hungarian and 
Austrian constitutional questions. The loan of 
1865, finally negotiated with French bankers, 
came under such disadvantageous terms that it 
was openly described in the session of Novem- 
ber 7 as “a swindle.” 

Conversely, this was also a period of eco- 
nomic expansion, and considerable informa- 
tion on the gradual industrialization of the 
Empire is available in the protocols. The ex- 
tension of the railway network, the formation 
of a joint stock company, and numerous discus- 
sions concerning taxation policy and the pro- 
motion of various industries can be mentioned 
in this regard. There is also some information 
of use and interest on social and cultural devel- 
opments in the monarchy—religious affairs, 
press relations, and educational questions all 
received attention. 

As historical sources, the protocols of the 
Ministerrat have obvious limitations; the coun- 
cil shared the shadow rather than the substance 
of power. Nevertheless, anyone interested in 
the Habsburg Empire should welcome the ap- 
pearance of further volumes in this project, 
which has been impressively inaugurated here. 

RICHARD B. ELROD 
Illinois State University 


SAMUEL BERNSTEIN. Auguste Blanqui and the 
Art of Insurrection, London: Lawrence and 
Wishart. 1971. Pp. 364. £4.00. 


A good biography of Blanqui is needed. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Bernstein's effort, while offering 
some useful new information and interpreta- 
tion, does not fulfill the need. The author 
rightly criticizes much existing work on Blan- 
qui, both the calumnious tradition of conserva- 
tive observers and a tendency among French 
communist writers to treat Blanquism as essen- 
tially a precursor of the Marxist movement. 
Utilizing an extensive manuscript collection 
on Blanqui, Bernstein offers a variety of per- 
sonal details, including material on the huge 
portion of Blanqui's life that was spent in 
prison. Bernstein presents new material on 
Blanqui’s judgment of events in which he 
participated, such as the revolution of 1848, 
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and the author has new insight into Blanqui's 
political thought, stressing the conspirator's be- 
lief in the motive power of ideas and a hostility 
to religion and superstition that outweighed 
his eloquent denunciation of capitalism. 
Though the overall interpretation of Blanqui 
is familiar, he is placed more understandably 
in the French intellectual and political tradi- 
tion. Blanqui’s failure to rouse mass support is 
also intelligently assessed. 

The approach is largely descriptive and 
chronological. One aside on Blanqui’s psychol- 
ogy misfires badly. Even the description is 
often confused by inserted accounts of gen- 
eral developments in French history—devel- 
opments quite familiar in outline and based 
on limited and often dated secondary ac- 
counts. This pattern is less pronounced in the 
section of the book dealing with Blanqui’s ac- 
tivities after the 1850s. Here the Blanqui man- 
uscripts are more detailed and revealing, and 
the author is more content to assume that his 
readers know something of the general back- 
ground. Even here, however, we are treated to 
a number of simplistic judgments of the Sec- 
ond Empire and the French working class. 

The descriptive approach involves considera- 
ble repetition of interpretive points. We are 
told and retold of Blanqui’s romanticism and 
his inability to communicate with workers. A 
few other judgments are repeated without sig- 
nificant proof; thus the claim that Blanqui was 
a racist and an anti-Semite. Blanqui seems con- 
stantly to be held up to a model and found 
wanting: he lacked a general theory of history, 
he did not properly understand class structure, 
he was a French nationalist in the Jacobin 
petty bourgeois tradition, he was conspiratorial 
rather than systematic. He was not Marx. 

The book presents some information on the 
formation of the Blanquist movement in the 
1860s. Its career under the Third Republic is 
sketched, but there is no overall assessment of 
the impact of Blanquism on later protest move- 
ments. In sum, the book should be read by any- 
one interested in political and social agitation 
in nineteenth-century France. But one must 
hope that it will not impede a more analytical 
and broadly researched study of this archetypi- 
cal revolutionary. 

PETER N. STEARNS 
Rutgers University 
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DAVID STAFFORD, From Anarchism to Reform- 
ism: A Study of the Political Activities of Paul 
Brousse within the First International and the 
French Socialist Movement, 1870-90. [To- 
ronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1971. Pp. 
xiv, 367. $15.00. 


Studies of nineteenth-century French anarchist 
and socialist movements generally treat Paul 
Brousse (1844-1912) as a figure of secondary 
importance and his Politique des possibilités, 
his Possibilism, as a species of political oppor- 
tunism. In this carefully researched and clearly 
written account Dr. Stafford has endeavored to 
give Brousse his due, documenting his "crucial 
role" within the anarchist Tura Federation, the 
congresses of the First International, and the 
post-Commune French socialist movement, as 
well as seeking to establish a "logical line of 
development" that links Brousse's early anarch- 
ism with his Possibilism and to identify him as 
a realist and pragmatist to whom “action was 
the guide to theory." 

During the period of his exile in Switzerland 
(1873-78), Brousse was indeed an intransigent, 
left-wing anarchist and a prominent exponent 
of "propaganda by the deed." The increasing 
isolation and general ineffectiveness of the an- 
archists, combined with his growing concern 
with the revival of the socialist movement in 
France, led Brousse to re-examine his doctrinal 
commitments. When he returned to France in 
1880 he had considerably modified his revolu- 
tionary posture and was prepared to make use 
of legal means of action, the ballot and elec- 
toral campaigns, within the existing structure 
of bourgeois political institutions in order to 
transform society. Believing that an anarcho- 
communist society could be achieved in piece- 
meal fashion through the enactment of signifi- 
cant socialist measures on the local level, in 
municipalities and communes, Brousse and his 
followers gained control of the recently formed 
French Socialist party and, subsequently, re- 
placed its Marxistinspired Minimum Program 
with one that emphasized specific, practical, 
and moderate reforms. During the 1880s the 
Possibilist party, in contrast to the Guesdist 
and Blanquist parties, scored at the polls, win- 
ning seats on the Paris Municipal Council and 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Brousse himself 
became president of that council in 1905 and a 
deputy the following year, although his party 
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entered a period of rapid decline after the 
schism that occurred at the Chatellerault Con- 
gress in 189o. This fine study is based on a 
number of collections of manuscript materials 
located in Amsterdam, Paris, Bern, Brussels, 
Imola, and elsewhere, private papers in the 
possession of the Brousse family, relevant an- 
archist and socialist newspapers and periodi- 
cals, as well as a wealth of other primary and 
secondary sources. 

AARON NOLAND 

City College, 

City University of New York 


JAMES HARDING. The Astonishing Adventure of 
General Boulanger. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner' Sons. 1971. Pp. xii, 251. $8.95. 


It would be an act of charity to omit reference 
to this book from serious journals of history. 
But Harding's Boulanger comes from a reputa- 
ble old-line publishing house, which touts it as 
"an authoritative biography," as "a lively, yet 
scholarly account of the life of the original 
man on a white horse’.” Let us overlook that 
word "yet" and its suggestion that "scholarly" 
and "lively" are incompatible, and let us even 
concede that the "white horse" phrase is a 
figure of speech, inasmuch as Boulanger's black 
horse is justly famed. What then must we do? 
Responsibility to even the minimum scholarly 
tenets of the historical profession.requires that 
note be taken of some of the work's serious 
flaws. : 

'The total absence of any internal documen- 
tation must be deplored. There is not, in this 
"scholarly" work, a single note citing the au- 
thor's source of information. He tells of having 
got from Boulanger's grandson access to the 
family archives, which yielded "much unpub- 
lished material which has been incorporated in 
this book.” There is no way of telling what 
Harding used from the Boulanger papers and 
where he used it. There is also a four-page ap- 
pended bibliography that contains a strange, 
and unclassified, mixture of primary and sec- 
ondary items, of ferociously tendancés tracts 
and scholarly studies. The text of the biography 
itself is liberally sprinkled—without a clue as to 
their basis—with conjecture as to motives and 
feelings and with (imaginary?) direct dialogue. 

Further; a claim to objectivity with refer- 
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ence to Boulanger’s career cannot be accepted 
from an author whose total bias against the 
Third Republic is implicit throughout the 
book. Concerning prominent Republican fig- 
ures of the era, unrelievedly lurid and snide 
characterizations—spiced with elaborate gutter 
anecdotes—abound. Also there seems to be no 
institutional or political arrangement or prac- 
tice of the maligned Troisiéme that is not held 
up to ridicule. While there can be no argu- 
ment ipso facto with an attempt to revise the 
generaly held unfavorable image of Boulan- 
ger, Harding's sympathetic image lacks credi- 
bility owing to the warped context in which 
the general is presented. Even though this bi- 
ography makes no pose of being in the “life- 
and-times" genre, elementary decency demands 
serious effort at judicious and balanced treat- 
ment of other actors in the drama and of the 
setting in which they moved. 

Harding is not a historian, and the absence 
of historical perspective that mars his life of 
Boulanger demonstrates the hazards that await 
the amateur when he treats one small segment 
in a complicated story—in this case, the story 
of the survival and consolidation of the Third 
Republic. No serious student of French history 
denies the sordidness, the shockingly unethical 
affairs that marked the 1880s in French public 
life. But with Harding and his smears of Bou- 
langer's opponents these scandals are not ade- 
quately fitted into the Third Republic's on- 
going development in which these very oppo- 
nents, unsavory as many were, may nevertheless 
be seen as having made a genuine contribution 
to French democracy—to the point, even, 
where a reputable historian such as Georges 
Duveau could wish that “the German Social 
Democrats had shown with reference to Hitler 
a little of the energy that the Floquets and the 
Constans used to contain the Boulangist 
flood." 

Any analysis of Boulanger must sooner or 
later come to revolve around the celebrated ep- 
isode of the coup-that-wasn't and must take 
into account both how propitious in fact the 
moment was on January 27, 1889, and why the 
general behaved as he did. Harding with great 
dramatic detail builds up a scene of mob en- 
thusiasm with strident voices urging a march 
on the Elysée. He portrays Boulanger as resist- 
ing the summons because to act in an overt 
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coup went counter to the habits of discipline 
and obedience engrained in him as a soldier 
and because of his dedication to legality. Hard- 
ing's alleged "revision" consists of thus mini- 
«mizing Boulanger's infatuation with his mis- 
tress as the cause of his inaction. But Frederic 
Seager (see David B. Ralston's review of The 
Boulanger Affair, AHR, 75 [1970]: 1138-39) has 
already shattered this “romantic” version of 
the tale. Seager, moreover, found no evidence 
of appeals for going “To the Elysée!" He states 
categorically that “the source of the legend of a 
coup manqué cannot be traced to contempo- 
rary accounts” (p. 204). Surely Harding, before 
he asks for his study to be taken seriously, 
should have come to grips with Seager's well- 
documented contention, if with nothing else. 
JEAN T. JOUGHIN 
American University 


H. L. WESSELING. Soldaat en krijger: Franse op- 
vattingen over leger en oorlog, 1905-1914. 
(Speculum Historiale, Number 4.) Assen: Van 
Gorcum & Comp. N.V.; Dr. H. J. Prakke & 
H. M. G. Prakke. 1969. Pp. 284. 29 gls. 


The author of this balanced and intelligent 
book confesses that he chose his subject out of 
a feeling of astonishment. Astonishment at the 
fact that in the ten years before 1914 French 
writers and publicists of a much wider circle 
than just the more traditional rightist and con- 
servative intelligentsia and for a larger public 
than just the small ordinary reactionary groups 
started to praise the maintenance and actual 
use of the French army and to idealize war in 
general in such a way that the author rightly 
speaks of a “serious delusion.” To describe war, 
for example, as a “poème indicible du sang et 
de beauté,” as was done by E. Psichari in 1908, 
requires a great deal of understanding. 

The first three chapters try to paint the 
background against which this idealization of 
army and war has to be set, In chapter ı the 
author sketches the rather ambiguous and awk- 
ward position of the French army during the 
first thirty years of the Third Republic: on the 
one hand accepted as the inevitable and neces- 
sary means by which a defeated nation re- 
gained its position of power in the world, on 
the other hand distrusted and rejected by the 
republican bourgeoisie, an idealistic intelligent- 
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sia, and the radical socialists out of antimilitar- 
istic and pacifistic ideals and progressive politi- 
cal aims. From 1900 onward, however, the author 
discerns a general change of mood (ch. 2) 
that made acceptance of the French army easy, 
and former differences seemed to be smoothed 
over. A kind of “mal du siecle,” a feeling of 
uncertainty and insufficiency, caused a strong 
reaction against what was seen to be “deca- 
dent" and "weak." A younger generation, of 
bourgeois and labor-class origin, seemed to be 
exhilarated by the great colonial-imperialistic 
successes of France and the impressive French 
victories in sports events and feats of aviation. 
And finally the international political crises of 
Tangier and Agadir (ch. 3) seemed to move 
public opinion in France toward real sympa- 
thy for a strong French army and toward a 
firm interest in theories that idealized war, with- 
out, of course, ever being as fully absorbed or 
as intellectually stimulated by such thoughts as 
were the more consistent and expressive inter- 
preters of this trend of feeling. 

Perhaps one could criticize this rather long 
introductory part of the book for its somewhat 
impressionistic approach. Whether the antimil- 
itaristic and pacifist tendencies died, as the au- 
thor seems to imply by remaining silent about 
them for the period after 1900, remains doubt- 
ful. Whether the mood of the "mal du siécle" 
was as serious as the author, by an excellent 
choice of quotations and references, wants to 
suggest is still open for discussion. Whether 
Tangier and Agadir were really stronger stim- 
uli for the change of mood in France than 
some earlier international crises is a question 
that can also be put with some justification. 
On the other hand, one is grateful that the au- 
thor avoids easy monocausality and simple de- 
terminism; rather, he attempts to describe 
shifts of moods embedded in a network of feel- 
ings and situations that taken individually did 
not necessarily cause such change nor inevita- 
bly result in a general war. 

The main part of the book tends also to be 
an attempt at understanding by description 
rather than explaining by analysis. It is a sys- 
tematic and wellordered demonstration of the 
kind of expressed feelings and mentalities, rea- 
sonings and argumentations that glorified the 
army as a real school for the nation (ch. 4) and 
that idealized war as a blessing and purifica- 
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tion for that nation (ch. 5). The author offers 
no quantitative study measuring the change of 
public opinion—he refers with due praise to 
Eugen Webers The National Revival in 
France, 1905-1914 (1959) to which this study 
could be considered to be complementary—but 
instead he gives a qualitative description of a 
climate of opinion, carried forward and sup- 
ported by such well-known and important writ- 
ers as Péguy, Barrès, Brunetiére, Massis, or Psi- 
chari. 

The last paragraph of the last chapter de- 
scribes the argument “la guerre pour la guerre" 
as the culmination of all war idealization in its 
most irrational style and as the perfection of 
the human necessity of "vivre dangereusement” 
(Emile Faguet). Such thoughts in their most 
consequential radicality are most certainly of 
the utmost importance to describe and to un- 
derstand because they did not die after the 
First World War and were certainly not the 
monopoly of French prewar ideology. 

I. SCHÖFFER 
University of Leyden 


ERIKA SPIVAKOVSKY. Son of the Alhambra: Don 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 1504—1575. Aus 
tin: University of Texas Press. 1970. Pp. xvi, 
450. $10.00. 


Not since the publication thirty years ago of 
Angel González Palencia's Vida y obras de Don 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (and for the first 
time in English) has there appeared a full 
length biography of this important Spanish 
Renaissance humanist, philosopher, poet, histo- 
rian, soldier, diplomat, and governor. Mrs. Spi- 
vakovsky's sympathetic treatment of Mendoza's 
active career does not stray far from Don An- 
gel's distinguished work, but she does add a di- 
mension to sixteenth-century history in her 
perceptive interpretation of Mendoza's role in 
Habsburg diplomacy. 

Don Diego was a complex and sensitive per- 
sonality, more responsive to the currents of 
thought transforming Europe in the early six- 
teenth century than were most servants of the 
Imperial Spanish crown. Yet he was staunchly 
traditional in his medieval conceptions of serv- 
ice and honor. His aggressive promotion of 
Charles V's interests in Italy during his am- 
bassadorships in Venice (1539-44), Trent 
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(1545-46), and Rome (1547-52) and his vigor- 
ous governorship of Siena (1547-52)—resulting 
in repeated confrontations with the pugnacious 
Pope Paul III and the eventual revolt of the 
Sienese—is vividly described by Mrs. Spivakov- 
sky. Much less space is devoted to Mendoza's 
writings. This may be understandable in view 
of the anomalous circumstances of their com- 
position and Mendoza's strange reluctance to 
claim any of his literary creations, but, it is 
nevertheless unfortunate that Mrs. Spivakovsky 
did not see fit to give more than two pages to 
Mendoza's famous Guerra de Granada and 
only the briefest mention of his many poems. 
From her previous articles we know that Mrs. 
Spivakovsky attributes the Lazarillo de Tormes 
to Mendoza, but she says almost nothing here 
about this literary classic in the context of Don 
Diego's public service and makes no attempt to 
summarize her conclusions concerning its au- 
thorship. She does affirm, however, that Men- 
doza's intellectual bent was in part responsible 
for his failings as a man of affairs. 

As a study of Mendoza's diplomatic career 
this is a valuable addition to a fuller under- 
standing of the man and his times. Many in- 
sights into the tempestuous struggles among 
Habsburg, Valois, Farnese, and Medici are re- 
vealed. The author's documentation is exten- 
sive, especially from the archives at Simancas, 
Florence, and Madrid, but a rather jaundiced 
picture of Spanish-French and Spanish-papal 
relations results from the almost total neglect 
of French and papal sources. This is doubly 
surprising since the French and Vatican ar- 
chives are among the richest and most accessi- 
ble for this period. A further dimension would 
be added to Mendoza's portrait and the Habs- 
burg-Valois rivalry would certainly appear 
more clearly if the observations and opinions 
of the French ambassadors were used along 
with those of Mendoza and his correspondents. 
All of which suggests that even this fine book is 
not the last word either on Mendoza or on the 
intricacies of power politics in the sixteenth 
century. 

DE LAMAR JENSEN 
Brigham Young University 


ORLANDO RIBEIRO. A evolugáo agrária no Portu- 
gal mediterráneo: Noticia e comentario de uma 
obra de Albert Silbert. (Chorographia, Série 


of Books 


Histórica.) Lisbon: Centro de Estudos Geográ- 
ficos, Universidade de Lisboa. 1970. Pp. 226, 
5 maps. 

Orlando Ribeiro's little book is a commentary 
on and a critical evaluation of the massive 
two-volume (1,216-page) work of Albert Sil. 
bert, Le Portugal Méditerranéen à la fin de 
l'ancien régime, XVII" —-début du XIX" 
siecle. Contribution à l'histoire agraire com- 
parée (Paris, 1966). Silbert's work deals with 
a region comprising the province of Alentejo 
and Lower Beira (Beira-Baixa), which to- 
gether total about one-third of the whole coun- 
try. This region has several distinctive geo- 
graphical features, although 1 have some reser- 
vations about the division of Portugal into 
“Atlantic” and “Mediterranean” regions when 
the latter are, in fact, situated a long way from 
the sea of that name. Silbert's point of de- 
parture was the manuscript “Dicionário 
Geográfico” drawn up by order of Pombal after 
the disastrous earthquake of November 1, 1755, 
in order to try to ascertain the extent of the 
damage on a country-wide basis. As the ques- 
tions were addressed to the parish priests, the 
replies are of unequal value, but many of 
them contain reliable statistics and statements 
concerning the local population and economy. 
Silbert also used a wide range of archival 
sources (many of them untapped before) and 
the relatively limited amount of printed mate- 
rial on Portuguese rural history that was avail- 
able, supplemented, of course, by lengthy visits 
to the area. He was thus able to produce a 
work in the best tradition of the Annales 
school, a work densely documented from pri- 
mary sources, which is essential reading for any- 
one concerned with Portugal in the period 
1750-1850, and to which (as Ribeiro stresses) 
this monograph is a guide and commentary, 
rather than an exhaustive summary. 

As the leading Portuguese historical geogra- 
pher (who himself studied the same region over 
thirty years ago) Ribeiro is uniquely fitted to 
explain and evaluate the importance of Silbert's 
work, which Ribeiro does clearly, concisely, 
and fairly. Historians who cannot read Portu- 
guese will be grateful for the twenty-five-page 
review in French that is reprinted at the end; 
but Ribeiro acknowledges that it is impossible 
to summarize Silbert's book adequately in this 
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length. One of the most interesting points that 
emerges is the persistence of various forms of 
collective agrarianism in this region. Ribeiro 
argues cogently that they probably derive from 
very remote (perhaps pre-Roman) times, 
whereas Silbert considers them to be of rela- 
tively recent origin. Forms of land tenure and 
of the rotation of crops varied widely, and both 
authors demonstrate that the large landed es- 
tates of the Alentejo differed greatly from the 
latifundia of Spain and southern Italy with 
which they have often been compared. The so- 
cial structure of the towns and countryside is 
analyzed in meticulous detail. Agricultural, ec- 
onomic, and social historians will find Orlando 
Ribeiro’s monograph an appetizing hors 
d’oeuvre to Silbert’s very substantial banquet. 
C. R. BOXER 
Yale University 


J. GÉRARD-LIBOIS and JOSÉ GOTOVITCH. L'an 40: 
La Belgique occupée. Brussels: CRISP. [1971.] 
Pp. 517. 480 fr. B. 


The central position of the authors of L'an go: 
La Belgique occupée is that the German con- 
quest and occupation of their country in 1940 
aggravated all of the problems of Belgian so- 
ciety and that the issues faced in the first year 
of the subjugation continued to be the major 
issues for the remainder of the war. To make 
clear what the problems of Belgium were in 
1940 the authors have an introductory section 
in which they sketch in rapid fashion the ques- 
tion of neutrality, the Flemish-Walloon con- 
troversy, the multiple-party system, and the 
military predicament of a small state. 

After the "war of eighteen days," the situa- 
tion within the country became ever more com- 
plex because of a variety of issues. First, there 
was the "royal question," which revolved 
around the decisions of the king to be com- 
manderin-chief of the armies in the field 
rather than to remain at the head of his civil- 
ian government, to call for a surrender rather 
than to fight on, to remain in the country and 
to share the fate of his people rather than to go 
abroad and lead a resistance government, and 
to seek concessions from the occupier for his 
people. Second, there was the knotty question 
of organizing an autonomous administration 
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under German military authority and the mak- 
ing of inevitable compromises to keep the 
"Belgian" administration intact. There was the - 
matter of getting the economy functioning in 
order to give people employment, even though 
it was known that much of the industrial pro- 
duction would go to Germany and that the 
Berlin clearing account would be used to avoid 
payment in full at market prices. Last, there 
was "la faim," which seems to have been the 
major catalyst in turning the people against 
the occupier. 

All of these questions, and many more, are 
treated with competence and fairness. Yet the 
story fails to distinguish adequately between 
the important and the insignificant, contains 
such à vast amount of detail that a question 
may be obscured, and often leaves the reader 
wishing that some idea of the sequel were in- 
cluded in the narrative. Furthermore, the text 
is not easy reading. In fact, it seems to consist 
at times of disintegrated notes that were never 
reduced to a comprehensible form. The vol 
ume will however, find a place in the litera- 
ture of World War II, for it has a great refer- 
ence value, is reliable, and has an excellent and 
extensive bibliography. 

SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
Columbia University 


FINN GAD. The History of Greenland. Volume 1, 
Earliest Times to 1700. Translated from the 
Danish by ERNST DUPONT. Montreal: McGill- 
Queen's University Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 350. 
$16.50. 


Scholars interested in the complex history of 
Greenland must not only use scant historical 
sources but rely upon recent archeological and 
anthropological information found scattered 
through relatively unfamiliar journals and 
written in Scandinavian languages with which 
they are often not familiar. It is thus particu- 
larly helpful to find here a brilliant synthesis 
of such materials written in English, which will 
certainly remain definitive for years to come. 

Its author, Finn Gad, who has adapted this 
volume from his recent Danish work, which 
contains even fuller notes, deals with three 
major themes covering Greenland's history 
down to 1700 A.D. The first concerns itself with 
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pre-Eskimo and Eskimo migrations into Green- 
land from the Northeast, which began as early 
as 1600 8.c. and continued with certain breaks 
until the more recent neo-Eskimo colonization 
of the island from 1200 to 1700 A.D. His second 
theme deals with Norse settlement from the 
late tenth century down to its end during the 
late fifteenth century. His third theme concerns 
the rediscovery of Greenland and its Eskimo 


inhabitants by Europeans during the sixteenth 


and seventeenth centuries. Throughout, in 
order to explain the nature of Norse and Es- 
kimo economy, society, and culture, the author 
makes use of a wealth of information derived 
from archeological and other research that 
helps illuminate many problems of Greenland's 
early history perplexing to scholars. 

A few of his major points deserve emphasis. 
First of all he shows that Norse settlers arrived 
in Greenland during a period when it con- 
tained almost no native inhabitants, when it 
possessed a climate that allowed sheep and cat- 
tle to flourish, and when Norse settlers could 
exploit arctic resources, derived from narwhal 
and walrus, which were in great demand in 
Western Europe. Their settlements thus re- 
mained prosperous down to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Only after 1200 did these Norse come in 
contact with neo-Eskimos, who possessed an 
arctic culture originating in Alaska and who 
were advancing down Greenland's east coast. 

At first these contacts were peaceful ones and 
only grew hostile in the mid-fourteenth century 
when Eskimo pressures may have forced the 
abandoning of the northern Norse settlements. 
Whatever caused this abandonment it proved 
fatal to the colonists by cutting them off 
from those arctic products that made outside 
contacts with Europe profitable. Nevertheless, 
irregular connections with Europe were main- 
tained for more than a century until the weak- 
ened survivors died out or were absorbed into 
a neo-Eskimo population that spread until it 
occupied the island's entire coastland. 

'The author believes that climatic change to 
colder temperatures played a role in all this by 
making animal husbandry increasingly difficult, 
by multiplying icebergs (which discouraged Eu- 
ropean mariners), and by producing a more arc- 
tic climate (which was particularly attuned to 
Eskimo culture). At any rate, it was a new and 
different Eskimo-inhabited Greenland that Eu- 
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ropean whalers and explorers encountered dur- 

ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
ARCHIBALD R. LEWIS 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


GUNNAR QVIST. Fredrika Bremer och kvinnans 
emancipation: Opinionshistoriska studier. 
[Fredrika Bremer and Women's Emancipa- 
tion: Studies in the History of Opinions]. 
(Kvinnohistoriskt Arkiv, Number 8. Scandina- 
vian University Books) Göteborg: Akademi- 
förlaget. 1969. Pp. viii, 296. 36-S. kr. 


Gunnar Qvist's book is one of those, part his- 
torical and part literary, that at worst fall irre- 
trievably between two stools, and at their best 
produce new perspectives for historians and lit- 
erary scholars alike. It can be firmly placed in 
the latter category. It contains a wealth of clear 
and well-documented material on the changing 
position of women in Sweden in the nineteenth 
century, while tracing the evolution of Fred- 
rika Bremer's own views on the subject, princi- 
pally from the beginning of the 1830s to the 
publication of her major novel Hertha in 1856. 

It has long been held that Hertha was instru- 
mental in bringing about reforms concerning 
the legal status of women, in particular the 
provisions of a government bill automatically 
alowing them to attain majority without re- 
sort to a court of law. Gunnar Qvist, however, 
demonstrates that Fredrika Bremer's view had 
little or no effect on this bill, the main lines of 
which had been decided before the publication 
of Hertha. 'Yhe great debate resulting from the 
novel was concerned more with the broader 
perspective of Bremer's thought, in particular 
her semimystical idea that woman, being the 
younger creation, was closer to God and there- 
fore in a special position to bring about an en- 
nobling of the world. It was this utopian 
perspective that was at the center of the contro- 
versy; in this idea Brenner was alone, deserted 
even by those who supported her more practi- 
cal demands. 

Gunnar Qvist works methodically giving 
first a general historical review of the decades 
into which he divides Bremer's work, then ex- 
amining the works themselves and comparing 
their implications with what she says in her 
private letters, and finally taking a look at the 
reactions of the critics. After the Hertha debate 
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and a summary of her later views, it is, how- 
ever, surprising to find a chapter on Bremer 
and the slave question in America. However 
interesting, this is not strictly speaking relevant 
to the rest of the book, as is perhaps implicitly 
accepted by the author, for he makes no refer- 
ence to this chapter in his English summary. 
This summary is adequate, though one wishes 
the language had been checked by a competent 
English scholar. 

W. GLYN JONES 

University College London 


JOHANNES SZIBORSKY, Die Germanisierung der 
Mark. Brandenburg in der márkischen Ge- 
schichtsschreibung des 16. Jahrhunderts unter 
dem Einfluss von Humanismus und Reforma- 
tion. Breslau: [the author.] 1969. Pp. 272. 


This book is a doctoral dissertation completed 
in 1969 at the University of Giessen. As a re- 
sult of World War II Sziborsky, who was born 
in Breslau in 1929, was forced to leave that 
area, which was to become part of Poland, and 
he moved to Westphalia in West Germany. 
Here he completed his university education, 
which included studies at Münster and 
Düsseldorf. As with most German doctoral 
dissertations the documentation for this study 
is impressive. The text contains 206 type- 
written pages and added to this are some 28 
pages of notes that contain 626 citations. These 
are all placed at the back of the book following 
the text. 

The text is divided into four parts. First, 
there is the unnumbered Aufgabe or statement 
of the problem. Here the author clarifies the 
use of the term Germanisierung, which might 
be translated Germanization. This is a literary 
study, not a political history of Brandenburg. 
As a result Sziborsky assures the reader that the 
term Germanization must not be associated 
with the era of National Socialism or with ear- 
lier nationalism. From this portion he then 
turns to the introduction, which is an examina- 
tion of medieval chronicles relating to the Ger- 


manization of Brandenburg. These include 


bishops' and princely records or cbronicles as 
well as accounts of the Mark itself. From this 
introduction the author then turns to the main 
part where he examines the works of a number 
of writers such as Georg Sabinus, Ernst Brotuff, 
Wolfgang Jobst, and others. In the fourth and 
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last part (numbered three in the book since the 
Aufgabe receives no numeral), Sziborsky treats 
modern research. 

For the specialist in the German language 
and for the student of literary history this is a 
valuable study. It is easy to read and well docu- 
mented, and the format and size make it easy 
to handle. American graduate schools might 
well consider changing the size and form of 
American doctoral dissertations and copy some 
of the features of those in German universities. 
The 5% x 8 size, even though paper bound, is 
certainly easier to handle and to shelve than 
the traditional 814 x 11 American disserta- 
tions. Also, the Aufgabe in this particular book 
presents the problem more clearly than the 
usual preface, and the brief autobiographical 
sketch of the doctoral candidate can be very in- 
teresting. 

R. N. CROSSLEY 
St. Olaf College 


URBAN PIERIUS, Geschichte der kursächsischen 
Kirchen- und Schulreformation (MS germ. 
quart. gı der Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kul- 
turbesitz). Edited and with an introduction by 
THOMAS KLEIN. Marburg: N. G. Elwert Verlag. 
1970. Pp. 718. DM 56. 


In the last third of the sixteenth century, Elec- 
toral Saxony, the homeland of the Reforma- 
tion, changed its religious course several times. 
Although Elector August had sternly sup- 
pressed all crypto-Calvinist tendencies and had 
imposed the Formula of Concord as the confes- 
sional norm, his son, Elector Christian (1586— 
91) accepted the Reformed position and, 
with the help of his most prominent counci- 
lors, Nikolaus Krell and Andreas Paull,. grad- 
ualy opened Saxony to Calvinist influences. 
Professors and pastors no longer had to sign 
the Formula of Concord, and reforms along 
Calvinist lines were initiated: exorcism was 
eliminated, pictures were removed from 
churches, liturgy and ceremonies were simpli- 
fied, and the christological and sacramental 
definitions of the Formula of Concord were re- 
jected. These changes along Reformed lines 
have been called a Second Reformation. After 
all, as historians have already distinguished a 
Protestant Reformation, a Magisterial Refor- 
mation, a Catholic Reformation, a Radical 
Reformation, and a Third Reformation, we 
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might as well add a Second Reformation. 
When Elector Christian died in 1591 the 
strictly Lutheran faction again seized control 
of the government. All Calvinist changes were 
immediately eliminated and the orthodox Lu- 
theran position restored. In a fit of vengeance 
the most prominent Calvinist politicians were 
thrown into jail and Krell was executed in 
1601 after ten years of imprisonment. 

As superintendent at Dresden and afterward 
as professor of theology and general superin- 
tendent at Wittenberg, Urban Pierius (Urban 
Birnbaum, born in 1546 at Schwedt in Ucker- 
mark, died in 1616 at Bremen) was deeply in- 
volved in the Calvinist reforms. After the catas- 
trophe of 1591 he occupied high positions in 
the Calvinist churches at Heidelberg, the 
Upper Palatinate, and in Bremen. It was at 
Bremen in or about 1608 that he wrote his His- 
tory of the Reformation of Church'and School 
in Electoral Saxony (covering the years from 
1586 to 1591) in an effort to refute the violent 
accusations and calumnies raised against him 
and other Reformed theologians by Philipp Nic- 
olai and other Lutheran authors. Pierius's His- 
tory is based both on personal recollections and 
a considerable number of documents that had 
been saved before the disaster of 1591. Written 
in an unusually lively German style, the work 
is valuable because it presents a great amount 
of concrete information both on individuals 
and events, such as the characters and views of 
various powerful theologians and superintend- 
ents, hitherto unknown sermons held by court 
preachers before the Elector at Dresden, the 
effectiveness of censorship, or conditions at the 
university of Wittenberg. Although rich in fac- 
tual and colorful detail, Pierius's history is 
strongly biased in favor of the Calvinists. And 
yet Pierius was such a shrewd observer and elo- 
quent writer that one cannot help being fasci- 
nated by his book. In any case, it offers so 
many new and intimate facts that it is indis- 
pensable to our understanding of the fateful 
events in Saxony during the years from 1586 to 
1591. 

Lost for 250 years, the manuscript was dis- 
covered in 1962 in the collection of the former 
Prussian State Library by Thomas Klein, who 
had previously written a study of Saxony's Sec- 
ond Reformation. Klein has edited a slightly 
shortened version of the bulky manuscript, 
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adding a fine biographical study of Pierius and 
an extensive bibliography. Historians of six- 
teenth-century Protestantism will appreciate the 
publication of this unusually informative manu- 
script. 
CLAUS-PETER CLASEN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


EDA SAGARRA. Tradition and Revolution: Ger- 
man Literature and Society, 1830-1890. (Liter- 
ature and Society.) New York: Basic Books. 


1971. Pp. 348. $8.95. 


Few literatures provide a richer field for inves- 
tigating the transition from a traditionalistic to 
a modern social order than nineteenth-century 
German literature. For the few Western na- 
tions which negotiated that transition more 
smoothly and successfully than Germany did, 
the documentation of the problems posed by 
modernization, problems artistic and intellec- 
tual as well as political and social, is not so 
searching, intensive, or dense as for nine- 
teenth-century Germany. There the hopes and 
expectations, the apprehensions and disap- 
pointments, the tensions and turmoil involved 
in modernization came to the fore time and 
again at the highest creative level. This crea- 
tive encounter and its uniqueness are under- 
standable when we consider that Germans were 
the first in a long line of peoples, in Europe 
and then throughout the world, to confront 
modernization as a threatening challenge from 
without, rather than as an urge born from 
within. The modern had to be assimilated, 
selectively and piecemeal, in Germany—grafted 
on to a system unprepared either to accept or 
reject it. How leading German writers, during 
each of Germany's phases of development from 
the Biedermeier period to Bismarck, came to 
grips with this situation is the theme of Tradi- 
tion and Revolution. 

The result is one of the few comprehensive 
and comprehensible works on the subject in 
English. The author's blend of social history 
and literary interpretation enables the reader 
at all times to see the creative process not only 
as a passive reflection of reality, but also as an 
original response to it. From her discussions of 
individual writers and their works, many famil- 
iar to English-speaking readers, some not, we 
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learn in each case what the landscape of the 
writer's ‚vision was, how it came into being, 
wherein it accurately reproduced reality and 
wherein it transmuted reality, and what the 
writer's personal and artistic attitudes toward 
his material were. True, this book lacks the so- 
ciological acumen of a Karl Mannheim or an 
Ernst Kohn-Bramsted, the interpretive powers 
of a J. P. Stern or a Hans Mayer, and the phil- 
osophical and polemical verve of a George 
Lukács or a Lucien Goldmann. Still, Tradition 
and Revolution provides both a better under- 
standing of nineteenth-century German history 
and a valuable contribution to our understand- 
ing and implementation of literature as a use- 
ful and unique source of historical documenta- 
tion. 

ROBERT ANCHOR 

University of Southern California 


JOHN R. GILLis. The Prussian Bureaucracy in 
Crisis, 1840-1860: Origins of an Administrative 
Ethos. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 


1971. Pp. xvi, 269. $8.75. 


German historians and sociologists have long 
been concerned with the role played by the bu- 
reaucracy in Prussia’s historical development. 
Professor Gillis’s book directs our attention to 
the two decades that bracketed the revolution 
of 1848. He argues that during these ‘critical 
years conflicts within the bureaucracy com- 
bined with profound social and political 
changes in Prussia to produce a new “adminis- 
trative ethos,” one that forced the buréaucracy 
to assume a passive and "neutral" posture, al- 
lowing it to become a tool of authoritarian 
governments for the remainder of the century. 

During the early decades of the nineteenth 
century the Prussian bureaucracy was inspired 
by a spirit of corporatism; defined as a Beam- 
tenstand by the Prussian Code of 1794, it was, 
as Otto Camphausen described it, an “aristoc- 
racy of experts.” By the 1840s, however, this 
corporate tradition was breaking under the 
stress of modernization, which had necessitated 
the introduction of a younger group of uni- 
versity-trained officials who soon grew frustrated 
by the intense competition for positions, poor 
pay, and a seniority system that protected older 
officials and slowed promotion based on merit. 
These younger officials gradually abandoned 
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the corporate image of the profession in favor 
of a moderately liberal one that demanded a 
fuller expression of civil liberties. Senior offi- 
cials, on the other hand, responded to this pres- 
sure from below by imposing more difficult ex- 
aminations for entrance into the civil service, by 
resorting to secret personnel files (Konduiten- 
listen) for blocking promotions, and by institut- 
ing a tighter disciplinary code. The revolution 
of 1848 brought this conflict into the open, 
Some officials wrote for liberal journals or be- 
came active in the liberal political organizations 
spawned by the revolution; others, especially 
older officials, joined conservative groups. 
These activities resulted in pressure for politi- 
cal conformity from both sides. First the lib- 
eral governments and then their conservative 
successors were willing to take disciplinary ac- 
tion against bureaucrats who endangered their 
programs. After Olmiitz, the Manteuffel regime 
undertook to eliminate opposition from within 
the bureaucracy. In 1854 the Konduitenlisten 
were reintroduced, and politics became a prime 
consideration in promotion. Thus the failure 
of the revolution and the pressure of the reac- 
tion conspired to promote political obedience 
within the bureaucracy, Moreover, increasing 
professionalism fostered the expedient doctrine 
of political neutrality and with it, greater con-: 
formity. 

Gillis’s study, which draws heavily upon ar- 
chival materials available in West Germany, of- 
fers significant insight into the Prussian bu- 
reaucracy during an important epoch. His last 
chapter, a description of the social composition 
of the bureaucracy from the 1850s, is especially 
helpful for the information it presents on the 
new governing class that emerged on the eve of 
German unification. 

ROBERT M. BERDAHL 
University of Oregon 


WILHELM KLUTENTRETER. Die Rheinische Zei- 
tung von 1842/43 in der politischen und geist- 
igen Bewegung des Vormärz. Volume i; vol 
ume 2, Dokumente. (Dortmunder Beitráge zur 
Zeitungsforschung, Number 10, parts 1 and 2.) 
[Dortmund: Verlag Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus.] 1966; 
1967. Pp. 171; 173-266. 


This history of Die Rheinische Zeitung, a 
paper that was confidently launched to match 
other leading journals in format, circulation, 
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and influence, rests on a thorough knowledge 
of the political and intellectual milieu of the 
1840s, notably in the Prussian Rhine Province. 
Part 2 (Dokumente) includes biographical 
sketches of the contributors together with a 
listing of the articles that each wrote, though 
complete certainty was difficult in some 
instances because all items appeared anony- 
mously. The statutes of the newspaper com- 
pany, financial statements, the publication con- 
tract, and a number of contemporary apprais- 
als of the nature and impact of the Zeitung ap- 
pear among the documents. 

Originally favored by Prussia and financed 
by loyal bourgeois stockholders, the paper early 
came under the editorial control of a younger 
generation of Young Hegelian radicals. Karl 
Marx was influential from the first from be- 
hind the scenes and ultimately became its chief 
editor. This study should help to dispel the im- 
pression that the Zeitung experienced a dis- 
tinctly radical shift under his disciplined edi- 
torship. Through a special listing of all articles 
dealing with press questions the author stresses 
the role of the paper in the discussion of the 
current lively issue of freedom of the press. A 
sample of the less favorable contemporary eval- 
uations of the paper, other than those that 
came from official sources, might have been in- 
cluded. The journal was perhaps more widely 
damned than praised and may owe its immor- 
tality to the fact that it was suppressed because 
the "liberalized" Prussian censorship regula- 
tions judged a paper by its tendency (Ten- 
denz). 

OSCAR J. HAMMEN 
University of Montana 


EBERHARD KOLB. Die Kriegsausbruch 1870: Po- 
litische Entscheidungsprozesse und Verantwort- 
lichkeiten in der Julikrise 1870. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1970. Pp. 150. 
DM 15.80. 


The controversy over responsibilities for World 
War I has overshadowed another similar de- 
bate that has been going on even longer. It 
concerns the origin of the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71. Was it France and Napoleon 
111-Ollivier-Gramont who caused that war, 
was it Prussia and Bismarck, or was the “war 
guilt” shared by both sides? 
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Dr. Kolb acquits Bismarck of having 
planned the collision and places the blame for 
the war on the French leaders. There is noth- 
ing in the sources, he claims, to indicate that 
Bismarck wished to maneuver France into a 
war when he urged that Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen accept the candi- 
dacy to the Spanish throne. Kolb sees the key 
event that touched off the crisis in the warning 
given by the French government that France 
would never tolerate a Hohenzollern prince on 
the throne of Spain. This statement, made be- 
fore a wildiy cheering chamber of deputies, 
roused French emotions to fever pitch and de- 
prived the government of its freedom of action. 

When Prince Leopold abandoned his candi- 
dacy, Kolb continues his argument, the French 
leadership could not content itself with this 
success, but felt compelled for domestic reasons 
to demonstrate even more clearly France's pre- 
ponderance over Prussia. This it did by asking 
King William I of Prussia for a pledge never to 
allow any Hohenzollern to ascend the Spanish 
throne. The request was denied, with the 
known consequences. Given the determination 
in Paris for a showdown, Kolb concludes, the 
Ems dispatch played but a minor role in pre- 
cipitating the crisis. 

Kolb argues his case with a great deal of in- 
genuity but his analysis fails to convince. 
Apart from the fact that he passes over material 
that shows Bismarck's conduct in a much more 
unfavorable light, the available evidence is am- 
biguous and lends itself to various interpreta- 
tions. (Josef Becker, in an essay published 
in Historische Zeitschrift [212 (June 1971): 
529-607], examines many of the same sources 
that Kolb used but arrives at conclusions refut- 
ing Kolb's thesis.) 

More important, Kolb all but excludes do- 
mestic considerations from his investigation. 
Yet there is a good deal of evidence suggesting 
that the completion of German unification, if 
it was to be achieved from above, did not per- 
mit any further delay and could be accom- 
plished only amidst a nátional crisis, such as a 
war with France, Pressures from business cir- 
cles, the prospect of a reassertion of the liberal 
camp, and serious threats to the budgetary ar- 
rangements concerning the army most likely 
also affected the chancellor's actions. In any 
event these factors cannot simply be brushed 
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aside, as they are by Kolb. However, given the 
eircumstantial nature of the evidence, the de- 
bate will doubtless continue— without ever 
being settled conclusively. 
ANDREAS DORPALEN 
Ohio State University 


WINFRIED SCHÜLER. Der Bayreuther Kreis von 
seiner Entstehung bis zum Ausgang der Wil- 
helminischen Ära: Wagnerkult und Kulturre- 
form im Geiste vólkischer Weltanschauung. 
(Neue Münstersche Beiträge zur Geschichtsfor- 
schung, Number ı2.) Münster: Verlag Aschen- 
dorff. 1971. Pp. viii, 293. DM 48. 


'The so-called "conservative revolution" of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries attacked 
the modern forces expressed in the French and 
Industrial Revolutions and preached a return 
to an idealized, lost world. One of the most in- 
teresting but previously neglected examples of 
this movement in Germany was the Bayreuth 
Cixcle, a loosely structured group of enthusiasts 
who propagated both Richard Wagner's artis- 
tic and national-racial ideas. Winfried Schü- 
ler's book is the first critical history of the 
Bayreuth Circle and is a welcome addition to 
the literature on the growth of radical conserv- 
atism in Imperial Germany. It is based primar- 
ily on a thorough examination of hitherto un- 
used archival material in the Richard Wagner 
Gedenkstätte in Bayreuth, in the Ludwig 
Schemann Nachlass in Freiburg, and on an 
examination of the literary organ of the Bay- 
reuth Circle, the Bayreuther Blätter. 

An opening section discusses the develop- 
ment of Wagner's thought and the varied man- 
ifestations of the cultural reform movement in 
Imperial Germany. Schüler then traces the his- 
torical background of the Bayreuth Circle and 
presents short biographies of its leading figures, 
such as Cosima Wagner, Hans von Wolzogen, 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain, as well as a 
listing of lesser-known men. The third section 
discusses the Weltanschauung of Bayreuth. 
Wagner’s criticism of contemporary theater 
rapidly developed into a criticism of society in 
general. The key word in his Weltanschauung 
became “regeneration,” and he saw an intimate 
connection between artistic and cultural regen- 
eration. Schüler indicates that Wagner's theo- 
ries, especially those of his last writings, were 
rapidly dogmatized after the composer's death. 
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For Wagner' s disciples Bayreuth became a 
symbol of longed for artistic and cultural regen- 
eration. In true Romantic fashion the Bay- 
reuth Circle saw art as better able to penetrate 
to a deeper reality than other modes of knowl- 
edge and as best expressing the strivings of the 
Volk. For Bayreuth, key elements of regenera- 
tion became racism and anti-Semitism, since 
the Jews were seen as the agents of modernity 
in all its forms. Beginning with Wagner's essay 
on the Jews in music, this racism received its 
ideological foundation in Gobineau’s works 
and its development into an optimistic and in- 
fluential viewpoint in Chamberlain's Grund- 
lagen des neunzehnten Jahrunderts (1899). Such 
racism also led to Bayreuth's championing of a 
Semitic-free "Germanic Christianity." 

Thus, Bayreuth cultivated many of the ideo- 
logical components that helped prepare the 
way for National Socialism. As Schüler points 
out, the esthetic drive is one of the great gifts 
of mankind, but it is unsuitable:as a founda- 
tion for metaphysical theories and political 
doctrines. 

DONALD E. THOMAS, JR. 
Virginia Military Institute 


HANS GEORG LEHMANN. Die Agrarfrage in der 
Theorie und Praxis der deutschen und inter- 
nationalen Sozialdemokratie: Vom Marxismus 
zum Revisionismus und Bolschewismus, (Tü- 
binger Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, 
Number 26.) Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). ı970. Pp. xvi, 329. Cloth DM 58, 
paper DM 52. 


The author of this seemingly specialized mono- 
graph adroitly draws out its many broader 
ramifications. Narrowly defined, his subject 
concerns the protracted debate within the Ger- 
man Social Democratic party over the adoption 
of an agrarian program in the decade 1890- 
1900. But Lehmann relates this internecine 
conflict to the broader evolution of the party 
toward electoral politics, the consequent need 
to attract new voters in a population still heav- 
ily composed of peasants, and the agonizing 
that resulted over what—in good con- 
science—the party might promise to a class 
Marx regarded as doomed. Reformist forces 
within the party gathered strength largely 
around this issue, and Bernstein's revisionism 
derived in no small part from the debate over 
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whether the law of concentration applied to 
agriculture. The reformistinspired draft pro- 
gram was ultimately defeated in 1895 in a 
triumph of Kautskian orthodoxy, which mobi- 
lized strong rank-and-file opposition against 
any concessions to rural property owners. This 
triumph, however, left the party without any 
agrarian program and with a sterile indiffer- 
ence toward peasants that most of the other 
Second International parties obédiently copied 
from the German Musterpartei. It remained 
for Lenin, who took some part in these West 
European controversies, to appreciate the full 
value of peasant support and find the right 
programmatic formula for winning it. Both re- 
visionism and Leninism thus have important 
roots in the agrarian debates of 1890-1900. 

Originally a 1966 Tübingen dissertation, this 
study utilizes all the appropriate sources, pub- 
lished and unpublished, and skillfully weaves 
together several levels of analysis —rank-and-file 
pressures, regiona] and national leadership con- 
flicts, and international influences. Lehmann 
writes dispassionately and well, avoiding the 
temptation of socialscience jargon. Despite the 
title, his treatment of non-German countries is 
very meager; essentially he writes SPD party 
history. 

Perhaps because he does not seriously treat 
rural social conditions, Lehmann leaves the un- 
fortunate impression that the SPD might have 
turned Lenin's trick in Germany if only it had 
discovered his magic formula, the “correct” 
agrarian program. Doubtless Lenin showed 
great political acumen in riding to power in 
Russia chiefly on a massive tidal wave of rural 
discontent, but surely he did not create the 
tidal wave himself. It did not exist in the West 
during this period, and no programmatic or 
tactical legerdemain could have produced it. 
Thus, the Nantes agrarian program of 1894 
profited the French party scarcely more than 
the absence of such a program did the German, 
and the belated 1927 statement finally adopted 
by the SPD was equally barren in the result. 
No magic formula but only a certain cluster of 
social conditions can transform the peasantry 
from an immovable object into an irresistible 
force. 

RICHARD N. HUNT 
University of Pittsburgh 
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URSULA FEIST and GÜNTER FEIST, editors: Kunst 
und Künstler: Aus 32 Jahrgängen einer deut- 
schen Kunstzeitschrift. [Mainz:] Florian Kupfer- 
berg. 1971. Pp. 441. DM 36. 


BETH IRWIN LEWIS. George Grosz: Art and Pol- 
itics in the Weimar Republic. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. 1971. Pp. xviii, 328. 
$12.50. 


From 1902 to 1933 the Berlin periodical 
Kunst und Künstler was an influential voice of 
modern art—especially of Impressionism—in 
Germany. Its contributors included critics, his- 
torians, and museum officials as well as artists 
and architects writing on their own work and 
on that of their peers. As significant as its 
exploration. of modern art throughout the 
world and of its historical antecedents were 
the journal's critical discussions of the cul- 
tural policies of succeeding German govern- 
ments—patronage, purchasing practices that 
often betrayed a dislike of the modern and 
foreign, appointments to the staffs of museums 
and academies, and attempts at censoring art. 
In a volume that is produced with the same 
distinguished taste that marked the original is- 
sues of Kunst und Künstler, Ursula and 
Günter Feist have brought together a selection 
of articles, reviews, and illustrations that, with 
their careful notes and bibliography, provide 
an excellent introduction to the journal. In an 
epilogue Günter Feist traces the course of 
Kunst und. Künstler from its beginnings to its 
demise when Hitler came to power. Mr. Feist's 
interpretations show an impressive sensitivity 
to the past, but his conclusions are repeatedly 
hobbled by unhistorical Marxist assertions. He 
offers a knowledgeable analysis of the journal's 
mission and of the campaigns that it waged; 
but his admiration for its achievements is tem- 
pered by his distaste for its upper-middle-class 
liberalism and its opposition to social criticism 
and participation in the class struggle, "which 
wäs and remains a necessity of our age" (p. 
399). Elsewhere an essay on Van Gogh by Karl 
Scheffler, who edited Kunst und Künstler for 
twenty-eight years, is judged "unacceptable" on 
political grounds; and similar pronouncements 
intrude throughout the essay and notes. No 
wonder Feist, who welcomes art that supports 
revolution but rejects art that supports the sta- 
tus quo, experiences some difficulty in coming 
to terms with a journal that consistently held 
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that the only judgment in art that mattered 
was whether it was good or bad. 

In its defense of Impressionism Kunst und 
Künstler soon attained an impregnable intel- 
lectual position, though the public as a whole 
was by no means won over. The journal 
showed some reluctance to extend its sympa- 
thies to other modern directions—Expres- 
sionism, for instance, or to such more ephem- 
eral movements as Dada. Some of their 
adherents, moreover, turned aggressively 
against Impressionism and its leading German 
representatives, who were among the journal’s 
most valued contributors. Nevertheless Scheffler 
and his colleagues were sufficiently broad- 
minded to publish and discuss the work of the 
new men. 

One of the radical artists who appeared in 
the pages of Kunst und Kiinstler and whom 
Scheffler defended against right-wing attacks 
was the painter and cartoonist George Grosz. 
Beth Irwin Lewis has written an intelligent, 
well-informed account of Groszs “experience 
and work against the background of cultural 
and political life in Germany before 1933.” In 
view of her judicious treatment of complex 
events it may be that the author's intentions 
were unduly modest. For example, disclaiming 
competence in bandling the tools of psychohis- 
tory, she scarcely explores Grosz's psychological 
conflicts, though she recognizes their influence 
on his political attitudes as well as on his art. 
Here as elsewhere the important issues of his 
life are reported by Mrs. Lewis rather than 
analyzed. We might, in particular, have wished 
for a fuller discussion of the clash between es- 
thetic independence and party discipline—the 
classic conflict of the politically engaged art- 
ist—which Grosz resolved in the early 1980s by 
turning away from a communism that he had 
come to see as basically identical with fascism. 
Within her self-imposed limits, however, Mrs. 
Lewis is successful. 

Grosz's bitter drawings of officers, profiteers, 
and exhausted factory workers have long been 
valued as suggestive of the atmosphere in Ber- 
lin during and after the First World War. The 
pages of Kunst und Künstler open the view to 
another strand in the history of the Empire 
and the republic. The journal was a preceptor 
of the cultural attitudes of German—especially 
north-German—liberalism and was one of its 
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most representative spokesmen. It reflected the 
values of a group that was to suffer total 
eclipse but that possessed the merit—rare in 
times of frenetic nationalism—of feeling and 
acting as Europeans as much as Germans. 
PETER PARET 
Stanford University 


Year Book XV. (Publications of the Leo Baeck 
Institute.) [London:] East and West Library for 
the Institute; distrib. by Leo Baeck Institute, 
New York. 1970. Pp. xviii, 326. $9.50. 


The Leo Baeck Institute is an organization 
dedicated to nostalgic research in the history of 
German Jewry. Since the number of Jews who 
still speak German with perfection is now 
shrinking rapidly, the exploration of their cul- 
tural past is almost akin to salvaging treasures 
from a sunken ship. The stories, raised from 
the bottom—cleaned, polished, and handled 
with loving care—are assembled into year- 
books, outfitted with bibliographies, indexes, 
and glossy photographs and given an inspiring 
theme, such as Precursors of Integra- 
tion—Defiance in Destruction, the subtitle 
adorning the cover of volume 15. 

Actually, the current yearbook is about peo- 
ple, most of them old friends well known to 
the authors and familiar to prospective readers. 
We meet the novelist Arnold Zweig as a disap- 
pointed emigrant in Palestine, the star of Curt 
Wormann's essay "German Jews in Israel.” 
The nineteenth-century banker Ludwig Bam- 
berger and his contemporary, the publisher 
Leopold Sonnemann, are the centerpieces of 
Werner Mosse's article, “The Conflict of Liber- 
alism and Nationalism and its Effect on Ger- 
man Jewry." Karl Marx is presented by Arthur 
Prinz in "New Perspectives" as a Jew, although 
some of these findings are based on papers that 
were previously discovered and analyzed by 
such investigators as Boris Nikolayevsky and 
Lewis Feuer. To make Marx a little more 
Jewish than he was, the author mistranslates 
Marx's reference to Disraeli as a Stammgenosse 
(one who is descended from the same group) as 
"our fellow Jew.” 

Twenty-seven pages are devoted to Ernst 
Loewenberg's memoir of the writer Jakob 
Loewenberg. Here we learn that "Loewen- 
berg's childhood in a Westphalian village had 
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given him a deep love of nature," and we are 
reassured that "Loewenberg was never heard to 
make an unfriendly remark about Eastern 
Jews. They were familiar to him from his early 
childhood." 

An East German researcher, Helmut Esch- 
wege, is featured with a discussion of the re- 
sistance of German Jews against the Nazi re- 
gime, the "first treatment at any length of the 
role of Jews in the German resistance move- 
ment.” Eschwege opens his report with lists of 
Jewish Social Democrats who died in concen- 
tration camps during the 1930s and works up 
to the small communist Jewish cell of Herbert 
Baum, which set fire to a Nazi propaganda ex- 
hibit in Berlin on May 18, 1942. 

Five of the ten authors in this volume are 
more than seventy years old. The oldest of 
them, Selma Stern-Taeubler, "Grand Old Lady 
of German-Jewish Historiography,” deals ex- 
tensively with one of the older subjects, “The 
First Generation of Emancipated Jews," in- 
cluding especially Moses Mendelssohn. The 
youngest contributor, Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg, 
concludes the volume with a two-page reminis- 
cence of Ernst Cassirer's last winter at Colum- 
bia University. It is a touching note. Here we 
see how much more can be done with a few 
sensitive strokes of the pen to portray a man's 
search for his soul than was managed in all the 
preceding footnote-laden articles put together. 

RAUL HILBERG 
University of Vermont 


GEORGE W. F. HALLGARTEN. Als die Schatten 
fielen: Erinnerungen vom Jahrhundertbeginn 
zur Jahrtausendwende. [Berlin:] Ullstein. 1969. 
Pp. 366. 


Historians familiar with George Hallgarten’s 
works on imperialism, dictatorships, armaments 
races, and German National Socialism have 
been fully aware of his wide learning, sustained 
intellectual energy, readiness for scholarly 
debate, and continuous interest in under 
standing power in its many varieties and appli- 
cations. He has now undertaken the venture- 
some and hazardous task of recounting the life 
story out of which his works emerged. 
"Throughout these memoirs, from the recollec- 
tions of his childhood and youth in an upper- 
bourgeois, assimilated Jewish family in Munich 
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before the First World War, through the nar- 
rative of the refugee's travels and searches, to 
the overly detailed descriptions of lecture tours 
in the 1960s, the personal characteristics of the 
man and the scholar appear repeatedly: an 
awareness of inherited social status, an admira- 
tion for and a dependency on his mother, a fas- 
cination with the structure and dynamics of 
power (Machiavelli, Clausewitz, and Max 
Weber have been his favorite social-scientific 
authors), a tendency toward difficulties in per- 
sonal relationships, and a persistent longing, 
only partially fulfilled, for scholarly recogni- 
tion and importance. 

Although the substance of the book is often 
intriguing and the style is smooth and even 
captivating, its worth for students of twen- 
tieth-century history is more difficult to evalu- 
ate. Throughout his life Hallgarten has known 
persons of prominence, and some of notoriety, 
and the pages of his memoirs are sprinkled lib- 
erally with their names—the Thomas Mann 
family (especially Erika and Klaus) Ludwig 
Ganghofer, Heinrich Himmler, Hans Pfitzner, 
Erich Marcks Hermann Oncken, Max and 
Alfred Weber, Eckert Kehr, Richard Graf Cou- 
denhove-Kalergi, Carlo Mierendorf, and many 
more. For a few of these, Hallgarten's impres- 
sions and characterizations will offer an added 
perspective and occasionally a new detail for 
future biographers. But on many others, those 
he knew only in passing, his comments are cur- 
sory and inconsequential. He has added to the 
information contained in an earlier article con- 
cerning his childhood acquaintance, Heinrich 
Himmler, but his mixture of reminiscence and 
interpretation must itself be scrutinized care- 
fully to distinguish the subjective from the 
informative elements. Despite Hallgarten's incli- 
nation to comment briefly on many personali- 
ties, that is not the aspect of these memoirs 
which may prove to be of historical interest. It 
is only when his experiences fit into a broad 
cultural context or into social-political move- 
ments that his personal account assumes more 
significance. In the early chapters many of the 
features of the social and cultural milieu in 
which he grew up come through with vividness 
and credibility. From the account of his partic- 
ipation in student activities in the 1920s, both 
in Heidelberg and Munich, one can perceive 
some of the reasons why the sympathizers with 
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the Weimar Republic, student socialists, aca- 
demic republicans, and the advocates of inter- 
national understanding and pacifism were not 
more effective. As cultural elitists and political 
neophytes, they talked ideas and remained so- 
cially insulated from the day-to-day realities of 
the world for which they were so concerned. 
To his credit Hallgarten does not hide these 
weaknesses, but he seldom explores their rami- 
fications. It is a curious and revealing over- 
sight, for example, that in his discussions of 
Weimar politics and elections he does not indi- 
cate how he voted or whether indeed he did 
vote. 

Hallgarten has contributed his own chapters 
to the larger story of the vexations, anxieties, 
and the successes of the emigrants and exiles 
from a Germany that rejected them and that 
they could not fully comprehend. Every emi- 
grant experience had its special perplexities, 
and Hallgarten’s were the frequently frustrated 
goals of finding an appropriate position for 
himself and a publisher for his massive manu- 
script on imperialism. The publishers of this 
book could have enhanced its usefulness had 
they included an index in addition to the bib- 
liography of Hallgarten’s publications. 

VERNON L. LIDTKE 
Johns Hopkins University 


Probleme deutscher Zeitgeschichte. (Lund 
Studies in International History, Number 2. 
Scandinavian University Books.) [Stockholm:] 
Läromedelsförlagen. 1971. Pp. 266. 


Probleme deutscher Zeitgeschichte is the second 
volume in a series of studies in “international 
history,” a concept broadly understood by the 
publisher, the department of history at the 
University of Lund, Sweden, to include “not 
only foreign policy and international relations 
but also the history of different countries out- 
side Scandinavia.” The series encompasses a 
number of monographic works as well as 
collections of essays and shorter studies. 

This volume falls into the latter category 
and consists of six chapters by various contri- 
butors on topics in twentieth-century German 
history: the German Monroe Doctrine in the 
Baltic Sea during the First World War; Rae- 
der and German naval strategy; propaganda on 
the Reichstag fire; the Hossbach Memoran- 
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dum; Doenitz’s government program in 1945; 
and Hitler’s cultural policy after 1938. 

One may, in good conscience, commend the 
authors in several respects. Their research is 
quite thorough, both in the secondary litera- 
ture and the primary sources, notably the ar- 
chives of the German Foreign Office and the 
Bundesarchiv in Koblenz, The essays are gener- 
ally well written and the arguments clearly pre- 
sented, and the translation into German is 
coherent and lucid. 

Unfortunately these basic assets do not com- 
pensate for the serious deficiencies of the vol- 
ume. In the first place, both collectively and 
individually, the essays reflect an almost anti- 
quarian interest in Germany's recent past. Of 
the six, two are concerned with problems of 
naval history that convey a distinct impression 
of singular insignificance. Germany’s so-called 
Monroe Doctrine during the First World War, 
for example, was certainly a matter of second- 
ary, or even tertiary, importance at the time 
and ceased to have any relevance whatsoever 
when the German army fell apart in 1918. Sim- 
ilarly a study of Raeder’s naval strategy and 
the sources of its inspiration does not add ap- 
preciably to our understanding of the more 
fundamental issues of twentieth-century Ger- 
man history. And even when the subject of dis- 
cussion is a problem of more serious concern, 
such as the Reichstag fire, the author focuses 
on various contributions to the journalistic ca- 
cophony surrounding the crisis and not on the 
significance of the crisis itself. 

Second, the collection as a whole betrays an 
unimaginative arid almost sterile approach to 
some of the broader aspects of the historical 
discipline. In his essay on Doenitz, for exam- 
ple, Lennart Sjöstedt includes a somewhat self- 
righteous admonition on the dangers of con- 
temporary history in which he contends that 
proximity in time makes it “generally more dif- 
ficult to view the subject objectively” (my ital- 
ics) and more likely that the author will 
“incline sentimentally in the one or another 
direction.” An adequate rejoinder to this con- 
tention would transcend the limits of the pres- 
ent review, but for the moment it does not seem 
unreasonable to point out that Sjóstedt's argu- 
ment is vulnerable to challenge on several 
grounds at least. 

In conchusion one must necessarily hope that 
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this volume will not be representative of the 
Lund series either in terms of the scholarly is- 
sues it raises or the more philosophical sense of 
the historical discipline it projects. 
RICHARD M. BERNSTEIN 
Wellesley College 


SHLOMO ARONSON. Reinhard Heydrich und die 
Frühgeschichte von Gestapo und SD. (Studien 
zur Zeitgeschichte.) Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. 1971. Pp. 339. DM 20. 


Mr. Aronson's stated objective is to add to our 
understanding of how the ultimate character of 
the Nazi state emerged, how certain aspects of 
the ideology and certain elements of the Nazi 
movement prevailed, and how the basis of the 
"final solution" was laid. The vehicles are a 
short biography of Reinhard Heydrich and a 
detailed study of the formative years (1931-35) 
of the organizations he commanded, the Nazi 
Security Service (SD) and the Gestapo, the pol- 
itical police of the Third Reich. 

In fulfilling his objectives Aronson has 
added refinement and further substantiation to 
the interpretations of Hans Buchheim and 
Friedrich Zipfel. His account of the emergence 
of the SD from the swirl of competing intelli- 
gence agencies is a pioneering effort. An impor- 
tant contribution is the thesis that competition 
between the Gestapo and the SD drove them to 
propose increasingly radical solutions to the 
"Jewish problem." 

The biography of Heydrich confronts us 
with another, unheralded objective—a convinc- 
ing effort to lay to rest the persistent rumor of 
Heydrich's Jewish ancestry. Aronson's por- 
trayal of Heydrich is satisfying. The man who 
emerges is a real, but pitiable human being 
rather than a demonic superman. His role dur- 
ing the period studied is also reduced to more 
realistic proportions than that usually attrib- 
uted to him. 

The frequently told story of the struggle for 
control of the police is enhanced by Aronson's 
analysis of what produced the final product. 
Traditional German bureaucratic institutions 
are contrasted with Himmler's innovative SS- 
police-concentration camp model developed in 
Bavaria. Both added to the ill-defined and mul- 
tifaceted character of the final system. The re- 
sultant flexibility and ambiguity defeated 
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Heinrich Himmler's opposition and aided in 
the transformation of the heterogeneous per- 
sonnel of the Gestapo and SD into functionar- 
ies of mass murder. 

Aronson has thoroughly tested the tradi- 
tional eyewitness versions of SD and Gestapo 
history, which previous scholars have accepted 
as the best available information. For this, he 
interviewed a much wider range of surviving 
participants and drew upon the core of rele- 
vant archival material available to Western 
scholars. 

Overly detailed organizational descriptions 
and almost forty biographical sketches confuse 
the narrative. Although the personality profiles 
were essential to Aronson's characterizations of 
Gestapo and SD men, much of the detail could 
have been relegated to appendixes. These char- 
acterizations and the explanations of how such 
men were lured into their future roles are 
highly plausible. The small elite sample on 
which they are based nevertheless points to the 
need for a more thorough quantitative study. 
Even after this has been done Aronson's ac- 
count will probably remain unchallenged ex- 
cept on minor details or subtleties of interpre- 
tation, barring some very surprising revelations 
from East European archives. 

GEORGE C. BROWDER 


State University of New Yorh, 
Fredonia 


JOHN H. BACKER. Priming the German Econ- 
omy: American Occupational Policies, 1945- 
1948. Durham: Duke University Press. 1971. 
Pp. 212. $6.75. 


Almost a generation after the event, analysis of 
U.S. post-World War II occupation policy in 
Germany survives as at least a minor sport for 
both Americans and Germans as evidenced by 
John Gimbel' sober American Occupation of 
Germany (1968) and Caspar Schrenck-Notzing's 
far-out Charahterwüsche (1965). Where Prim- 
ing the German Economy fits into the litera- 
ture of the occupation is not easy to determine 
offhand. Although John H. Backer has done 
substantial research, it is not, strictly speaking, 
a history even of economic policy; and al- 
though Backer worked in the Economics Divi- 
sion, OMGUS, it is also not a memoir. It is, 
nevertheless, a valuable small book that future 
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writers on the occupation will do well not to 
ignore. 

In the first three chapters Backer gives 
sound, if somewhat rambling, observations on 
U.S. economic policies in general and their exe- 
cution, particularly the famous JCS 1067, its 
"disease and unrest" formula, and the level of 
industry plans. The subsequent chapters (4 
through 6) are an extended essay on the U.S. 
exportimport program and the U.S.-British 
Joint Export-Import Agency. There Backer is 
on his home ground. Ás a former official of the 
exportimport program for Bavaria he writes 
from experience, but he has not neglected the 
documents, in this case the OMGUS records in 
the National Archives. The result is as lucid an 
account of one of the least comprehensible fea- 
tures of the occupation as is likely to be writ- 
ten. 

Backer is one of the few writers on the occu- 
pation who have successfully resisted the sub- 
ject's builtin temptations to blanketed, and 
hence often pointless, negative judgments. 
From time to time in fact he leans too far the 
other way, for instance, when he writes that 
JCS 1067 was "no impediment to the early ef- 
forts of the American Military Government to- 
ward the reconstruction of the German econ- 
omy." While it was certainly not a practical 
impediment, especially since the German econ- 
omy was already as badly off as it would have 
been under JCS 1067 stringently construed, it 
was a psychological impediment in that it cre- 
ated an apparent divergence between the stated 
U.S. policy and the manner of its execution. 

Backer is also, in my opinion, a little too 
willing to equate good performance with gen- 
eral success. True, both the food and the re: 
lated export-import programs for the Germans 
were enlightened and constructive, but the sim- 
ple fact was that both were largely exercises in 
futility without currency reform and super- 
fluous after currency reform was finally 
achieved two or three years late. 

EARL F. ZIEMKE 
University of Georgia 


JOSEPH FREDERICK ZACEK. Palacký: The His 
torian as Scholar and Nationalist. (Studies in 
European History, Number 5.) The Hague: 
Mouton. 1970. Pp. xiv, 137. 28 gls. 
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In this slender volume the contributions of 
Frantisek Palack$ to historiography receive 
their fullest appreciation in English since 
Francis Count Lützow wrote some seventy 
years ago. Those readers already acquainted 
with Joseph F. Zacek's articles on the nine- 
teenth-century historian and public figure will 
find here more than a convenient compilation, 
and those not acquainted will be admirably in- 
troduced to the pre-eminent personality in the 
Czech national revival. An updated version of 
the author's doctoral dissertation, it is more el- 
egantly written than most such endeavors. 

Palackf's jousts with Habsburg censors, which 
prompted him vigorously to defend freedom 
of scholarly inquiry, exemplified the bur- 
dens of the liberal intellectual in pre-March 
Austria. His devastating rebuttals to German 
detractors of his monumental History of the 
Czech Nation (1886-67) established a model of 
combative yet objective scholarship in a na- 
tional cause. His treatment of fifteenth-century 
Central Europe shattered hoary myths and ele- 
vated Hussitism to European and even tran- 
scendent importance. This pioneering role was 
imposed upon Palack$ by the necessities of lo- 
cating and assembling the pertinent historical 
sources and of creating upon that foundation 
the first scientific account and philosophical in- 
terpretation of Czech history. 

The author views his monograph as "a par- 
tial, critical synthesis," the prelude to a full- 
scale biography that would draw intensively 
upon archival materials, but the work can 
stand on its own merits. It is not merely an 
essay in historiography and biography but also 
a revealing glance into a pivotal arena of awak- 
ening nationalisms. One wishes, however, that 
Professor Zacek had refrained from repetitively 
designating almost all citations of Czech schol- 
arship since 1948 as “Marxist” or “Markist-ori- 
ented." He could have made this obvious point 
more effectively in the preface or the biblio- 
graphical essay. And surely it is carrying re- 
spect for a dead hero too far when he asserts 
that Palacky’s "broad modern historical pro- 
gram . . . remains the basis of contemporary 
Czechoslovak historiography." For better and 
for worse today's Czech historians have incor- 
porated the problems, themes, and methods be- 
queathed them by Palacky into a different and 
more relevant perspective; and if Slovak histo- 
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rians also supposedly follow Palacky, then per- 
haps the author has interpreted the great histo- 
rian's "program" so broadly that it acquires 
well-nigh universal validity. 

STANLEY B. WINTERS 

Newark College of Engineering 


ANTON VANTUCH and L’UDOVIT HOLOTÍK, editors. 
Der österreichisch-ungarische Ausgleich 1867: 
Materialien (Referate und Diskussion) der 
internationalen Konferenz in Bratislava 28.8.- 
1.9. 1967. (Slovenská Akadémia Vied, Historicky 
Ustav.) Bratislava: Verlag der Slowakischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 1971. Pp. 1076. 
120 K. 


The Habsburg monarchy died in 1918, but as 
yet no certifiable cause of death has been estab- 
lished. At first death was attributed to malig- 
nant nationalism aggravated by the First 
World War, but further dissection of the 
corpse cast doubt upon this conclusion. New 
evidence suggested that nationalism was not 
causal but part of wider processes of historical 
change that became compelling in the nine- 
teenth century. This suggests that the insoluble 
nationality conflicts were themselves only a 
symptom of a systemic dysfunction brought on 
by the limited adaptability of the monarchy's 
sociopolitical structure to these processes. In 
the period between the two world wars re- 
search concentrated mainly on the political, 
diplomatic, legal, and cultural dimensions of 
the problem, while after World War II, Marx- 
istoriented historians in East Central Europe 
stressed long-run economic and social forces as- 
sociated with the processes of modernization. 
The latter analysis was valuable but it re- 
mained separate until recent years. As a way of 
exploring the interconnection between the find- 
ings of Marxist and non-Marxist historiogra- 
phy, international meetings of historians were 
held in Budapest (1964), Bloomington, Indiana 
(1966), Bratislava (1967), and Vienna (1968)— 
to name the major ones. Each conference 
was held on the anniversary of what might be 
labeled a predisposing event, that is, an event 
that predisposed the Habsburg monarchy to 
disintegration. This volume contains the pa- 
pers of the Bratislava Conference held in the 
summer of 1967 on the hundredth anniversary 
of the Compromise of 1867, which created the 
dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
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The Bratislava Conference, which was spon- 
sored by the Historical Institute of the Slo- 
vakian Academy of Sciences, brought together 
140 Marxist and non-Marxist historians from 
15 countries. 'The 42 published papers and 155 
pages of discussion contain a wealth of analy- 
ses, data, bibliography, and research sugges- 
tions, On the whole the papers and discussions 
of this conference are free from the East-West 
division of earlier conferences. There are disa- 
greements among both Marxist and non-Marx- 
ist historians, and methodological and concep- 
tual differences tend to be of the kind about 
which historians generally argue. That is, they 
differ in their predilections for interpretations 
based on long-run factors as opposed to relativ- 
istic ones and the significance of that which 
happened as opposed to that which might have 
happened but did not. Progress toward integra- 
tion of different lines of historical research, 
mutual jettisoning of outworn ideological bag- 
gage, and less apologetic stances by East Cen- 
tra] European and Austrian historians—which 
are all, one hopes, irreversible trends—are at- 
tested by concluding remarks of several of the 
participants. For example, Jifi Kofalka, a 
Czech, remarks that “black-white” historical in- 
terpretations of the Habsburg monarchy have 
declined greatly, and he calls upon his fellow 
Czech historians to concern themselves with 
political and constitutional history more than 
they have in the past (p. 1041). Hans Lentze, 
an Austrian, calls on his compatriots to pay 
more attention to social and economic history 
(p. 1088). 

The forty-two papers are grouped together 
under four headings according to their content. 
In introductory papers Josef Polisenky (Prague) 
and Fran Zwitter (Ljubljana) maintain that 
the revolutions of 1848-49, which represent 
the beginning of the end for the Habsburg 
monarchy, are far more important than the 
Compromise of 1867, which they see as a 
last and negative echo of the revolution. R. A. 
Kann (Rutgers) on the other hand, sees little 
of the ideas or plans of 1848-49 in the Compro- 
mise of 1867, which he asserts was never in- 
tended to solve the nationalities problem but 
was meant to preserve the Habsburg monarchy 
and its great power position with tbe absolute 
minimum of social change necessary. Several of 
the participants took issue with Kann's conclu- 
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sion that the compromise ought to be judged 
“only according to the purpose of those who 
created it" (p. 25). 

The first group of papers examines Austro- 
Hungarian foreign policy from 1866 to 1870, 
the implications of the Compromise of 1867 for 
the Eastern Question, the reaction of Austria- 
Hungary's small southeastern neighbors, as 
well as the attitudes of the respective foreign 
offices and major newspapers of the great pow- 
ers toward the compromise. In general the 
essays show the connection between foreign 
policy and domestic structure and how, for dif- 
ferent reasons, the reorganization brought 
about by the compromise accorded with the 
interests of all of the great powers. 

The second group of papers deals with so- 
cial economic, and constitutional aspects of 
the compromise. Walter Goldinger (Vienna) 
and Hans Mommesen (Heidelberg) both stress 
the continuation of absolutism as a logical ex- 
tension of the compromise. Mommesen attrib- 
utes the insolubility of the nationalities ques- 
tion in Austria to the quasi-constitutional and 
unrepresentative parliamentary system estab- 
lished by the constitution of December 1867, 
with the agreement of Austrian liberals. In sep- 
arate essays Peter Hának and Gyórgy Ránki 
(Budapest) utilize quantitative data and the 
concept of economic backwardness to maintain 
that the Compromise of 1867 was a variant of 
the bourgeois-capitalist transformation of state 
and society, which, though not the best, nev- 
ertheless was conducive to economic growth. 
Both historians reject the idea of a direct 
connection between economic growth and so- 
cial and national development, a position that 
brought them into sharp conflict with the Ro- 
manian historian, Miron Constantinescu. 
George Macesich (Georgia) attempts, with the 
help of modern market theory (but with no 
empirical economic data), to confirm Oscar 
Jaszi’s judgment that the compromise pre- 
vented the growth of an integrated economic 
unit. Though Macesich is less persuasive than 
Hának and Ránki, all three demonstrate how 
much can be learned from the application of 
modern economic analysis. 

The third group of papers treats the re- 
sponse of the non-German and non-Magyar na- 
tionalities to the compromise and includes pa- 
pers on small nationalities, such as Slovenes 
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and Slovaks, whose efforts to protect their na- 
tional identities have been ignored until very 
recently. Erwin Melichar (Vienna) and Julius 
Mésáros (Bratislava) get down to the nitty- 
gritty of the nationalities question. Melichar, a 
specialist in constitutional and administrative 
law, uses the decisions of the Austrian Reichs- 
gericht from 1869 to 1918 to examine the im- 
plementation of Article 19 of the Austrian 
Constitution of 1867, which guaranteed nation- 
ality rights. The attempts of the court to spec: 
ify what constituted a denial of nationality 
rights reveal the strengths and weaknesses of 
Article 19 and of the Reichsgericht itself. In 
his article, which is studded with demographic 
tables, Mésáro$ analyzes the nationalities ques- 
tion at its most sensitive point—the growth 
and diffusion of educational institutions. In an 
innovative comparative article, Peter Sugar 
(Washington) compares and contrasts the reac- 
tions of the Croats, Romanians, and Slovaks in 
the period from 1867 to 1875. He shows that 
the Croats, with an "independent political his- 
tory," were far better off in the cultural mani- 
festations of their lives than the Romanians 
and the Slovaks, neither of whom had such a 
history. Paradoxically, however, the Croats, de- 
spite having “a political history," were not able 
to wrest much more of a substantive political 
nature from the Magyars than were the Slovaks 
and Romanians. 

The papers in the fourth section concern the 
problem of federalism in Austria-Hungary. 
Hans Lentze (Vienna) concludes that a real 
federalization of Austria would not have been 
possible without depriving the Crown, the rul- 
ing classes, and the German-directed bureauc- 
racy of their power, and that this would not 
have been possible without a struggle. Ferenc 
Pecze (Budapest) develops the thesis that the 
generally held view that Czech trialistic aspira- 
tions in the 1870s were frustrated by the Ma- 
gyars is an oversimplification. In a paper that 
sparked a lively debate, Joachim Remak (Santa 
Barbara) argues that the monarchy in 1914 was 
a viable state that might have survived and 
transformed itself from within had it not been 
“killed” by bad diplomacy and the war. Set 
against the papers of, among others, Lentze, 
Pecze, Mommesen, Goldinger, and Hänak, as 
well as the critical remarks of several discus- 
sants, Remak’s argument is unconvincing. 
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If there is disagreement among the partici- 
pants on particulars, there is some agreement 
on larger issues. Until the late nineteenth cen- 
tury the Habsburg monarchy provided a frame- 
work for economic growth, expansion of the 
social structure, and cultural growth that bene- 
fited all of East Central Europe. After that 
time, under conditions created by forces that 
the monarchy helped to generate and organize, 
in part by the Compromise of 1867, the tradi- 
tional sociopolitical foundations of the Habs- 
burg monarchy and the compromise itself be- 
came obstacles to a more equitable diffusion of 
economic growth as well as to fully differen- 
tiated modern social structures. Most of the 
participants agree that the dissolution of the 
monarchy was inevitable, not according to any 
abstract notion of historical inevitability, but 
only within the context of comparative and sys- 
tematic studies of European social-historical de- 
velopment. In this context the question of the 
inevitability of the monarchy's dissolution is 
shorn of its recriminatory overtones. 

We are indebted to the editors and to the 
Slovakian Academy of Sciences for making the 
papers of the conference available to a larger 
readership, by which I mean not only histori- 
ans of the Habsburg monarchy and East Cen- 
tral Europe, but all historians and social scien- 
tists interested in the process of "national 
awakening” among small nationalities, the 
transition from economically underdeveloped 
to economically developed societies, and the 
problem of coordinating national societies with 
international or transnational organizations. 
All of these are now global problems, for the 
investigation of which these papers provide 
comparative instances. The value of the vol 
ume is enhanced by a list of newspapers and 
periodicals mentioned in the papers and discus- 
sions and by an index of names of historical 
personages and authors. In view of its merits, 
the large number of typographical errors and 
typographically garbled sentences may be re- 
garded as simply annoying. The editors and 
the printers faced a formidable task in produc- 
ing a book of essays in four languages: German 
(21), English (10), French (8), and Russian (3). 

Robert Musil observed that "the mysteries of 
dualism are at least as difficult to understand as 
those of the Trinity." The essays in this vol- 
ume leave the mysteries of the Trinity un- 
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touched, but they do illumine those of the 
Compromise of 1867. . 

SOLOMON WANK 

Franklin and. Marshall College 


YVES COLLART. Le parti socialiste suisse et l'In- 
ternationale, 1914-1915: De l'Union nationale 
à Zimmerwald. (Publications de l'Institut Uni- 
versitaire de Hautes Études Internationales, 
Number 49.) Geneva: [the Institut;] distrib. by 
Librairie Droz, Geneva. 1969. Pp. xi, 373. 60 
fr. S. 


Collart's study asks why the truce of 1914 was 
broken only a year later, especially by people 
who had supported it with full conviction in 
1914. He carefully analyzes all previous re- 
search theses, checks them on the basis of any 
and all available sources, rejects previous 
theses, and carefully justifies his reasons for 
new interpretations. 'The most important point 
is the meaning that Collart attributes to the 
Conference of Lugano, which was neglected in 
previous research. In this conference he per- 
ceives the indispensable connection for the 
transition from the truce to Zimmerwald. Col- 
lart's inquiry proceeds in three stages: an anal- 
ysis of the truce, an assessment of the motives 
and the consequences of the Conference of Lu- 
gano, and the question why the change of cli- 
mate took place in 1915, manifesting itself in 
the Zimmerwald Conference. The author at- 
tempts to show to what extent such decisions 
are determined by historical constants (con- 
stants of national and international develop- 
ment) and where and why certain variables are 
decisive for the choice of a specific course. 
According to Collart the salto mortale of the 
Swiss truce of 1914 differs from that executed 
by the Social Democrats of the belligerent 
countries, It was justified more rationally than 
emotionally. It was dictated by the concern for 
the food supplies of a country largely cut off 
from international supply lines. With respect 
to Lugano Collart considers the duty of a 
small, neutral state, spared by the war, to work 
for peace and restitution of the International 
to have been the main motive for the turna- 
bout that led from the truce to Zimmerwald. 
Collart is correct in concentrating not merely 
on the fact of this change but in inquiring 
after the tortuous ways and the various tempi 
by which it took place. The author is undoubt- 
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edly justified in selecting Robert Grimm as the 
key figure involved in this change of climate 
and in attempting to throw light on his career, 
hitherto not at all well known. Collart nails 
Grimm on the formula that the struggle for in- 
ternational peace is identical with forcing the 
national class struggle. I rather doubt that the 
change can be explained in so monocausal a 
fashion. Insofar as the truce was motivated by 
the material safeguards of the Swiss workers, it 
must have lost its raison d'étre to the same de- 
gree that the working masses were pauperized 
and proletarianized by the unsolved distribu- 
tion problem. 

E. GRUNER 

University of Bern 


BRIAN PULLAN. Rich and Poor in Renaissance 
Venice: The Social Institutions of a Catholic 
State, to 1620. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. x, 689. $13.50. 


Drawing upon a staggering amount of archival 
material Pullan organizes his book around 
three institutions that dealt with poor relief in 
Renaissance Venice—lay religious societies, 
hospitals, and moneylending. First he traces 
the development of the Scuole Grandi from 
their thirteenth-century beginnings as flagellant 
societies to their prestigious status as quasi- 
public charitable institutions. By the fourteenth 
century each Scuola consisted of two or- 
ders, the poor brethren who received charity 
and performed the devotional acts of the so- 
ciety, including ceremonial scourging, and the 
rich nonflagellating brothers who dispensed 
charity and took part in the pageantry of public 
festivals. Typically Venetian, the Scuole offered 
something for almost everyone—religious merit 
and social prestige for the rich non-nobles who 
ran them, charity for the respectable poor who 
did the work, and, as always, support for the 
state, for the Scuole loaned money to the treas- 
ury and provided rowers for the galleys. Only 
the truly unfortunate were overlooked — 
prostitutes, beggars, vagrants, and needy for- 
eigners who were, literally, outcasts, for they 
had no access to the allimportant charitable 
societies. Hospital care, the subject of Pullan's 
second section, was likewise unavailable to 
them, since the responsibility for institutional 
care was left to private societies, which natu- 
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rally favored their own members. By the late 
fifteenth century, however, the swelling num- 
bers of war refugees, syphilitics, and sufferers of 
plague and famine were forcing the attention 
of state officials and high churchmen. Pressed 
by her enemies Venice was anxious to earn di- 
vine protection by charitable acts, while Fran- 
ciscan preachers and Christian humanists alike 
were bringing the claims of the poor and the 
unfortunate to public consideration. Besides, 
there was a perceived threat of public disorder 
if the poor were not regulated and provided 
for. On the whole the effort was to direct the 
poor into socially useful occupations. This led 
to a distinction between the deserving poor 
and the incorrigibly idle. In some ways the new 
poor laws of the sixteenth century replaced the 
older benign neglect with harsh treatment— 
Tawney’s "new medicine for poverty" was not 
exclusively a Puritan discovery. 

In the third section Pullan studies the Vene- 
tian experience with that typically late medie- 
val remedy for poverty, the provision of cheap 
credit. While most of her neighbors were estab- 
lishing public loan funds, the famous Monti di 
Pieta, Venice continued to favor another com- 
mon medieval expedient, the licensing of Jew- 
ish moneylenders. Jews could also be tithed, 
taxed, and intermittently shaken down for con- 
tributions to the fisc. This inevitably caused 
them to pass the cost of doing business on to 
the consumer in the form of high interest rates; 
but after 1573, apparently to celebrate the vic- 
tory of Lepanto, the Venetians hit upon the ex- 
pedient of forcing the Jews to maintain a non- 
profit loan bank for needy borrowers, a kind of 
Jewish Monte di Pietá. This was not a sign of 
greater Venetian sympathy for the poor but 
rather that the state’s relentless squeezing of 
the Jews had so dried up Jewish capital that it 
was no longer a significant factor to the treas- 
ury, so what was left could be diverted to loans 
for the poor. 

Pullan's book suffers from lack of focus and 
excessive detail but it contributes much new 
material not only for the subject of poor relief 
but also for the history of Venetian piety, so- 
cial and political organization, and the treat- 
ment of the Jews. With respect to its place in 
the current lively discussion of the origins of 
early modern philanthropy, it comes down on 
the side of continuity. Pullan shows that in 
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Venice many sixteenth-century "innovations" 
were really efforts to revive earlier practices, 
that the tendency to question the spiritual 
value of voluntary poverty and to replace it 
with the new social and moral value of work 
was not limited to Protestant societies nor was 
it entirely new in the sixteenth century, and 
that social demands as well as evangelical doc- 
trine could explain the formulation of a new 
work ethic. At the same time Pullan sees no 
thoroughly secular, social approach to poverty 
emerging among the Venetians, who continued 
to regard charity as a spiritual act that earned 
divine favor both for individuals and the state. 
Preservation of the existing order was ever the 
foremost consideration, into which the new 
spiritual and social values were absorbed. Was 
Venice unique in this? Pullan is willing to 
allow that it may have been, but one school of 
thought suggests that the subordination of wel- 
fare policy to the interests of the ruling class 
and "the national interest" has been and con- 
` tinues to be the dominant pattern in Western 

society. 

DONALD WEINSTEIN 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 


VITTOR IVO COMPARATO. Giuseppe Valletta: Un 
intellettuale napoletano della fine del Sei- 
cento. Naples: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi 
Storici. 1970. Pp. 360. L. 5,000. 


The seventeenth century in Italy between the 
condemnation of Galileo and the arrival of 
Vico has been a mare sconosciuto until recent 
studies of Badaloni, Mastellone, and others 
have shown that a good deal was going on, es- 
pecially in Naples. Here a group of lawyers, in- 
cluding Giuseppe Valletca (1636-1714), keenly 
debated the issues of the day. T'he son of a 
poor tailor, Valletta became a wealthy lawyer 
and merchant with a keen mind and great eru- 
dition, which he applied in a number of trea- 
tises. 

Comparato successfullv argues that at the 
center of Valletta's thought was à conception 
of natural law derived primarily from Grotius 
and the late sixteenth-century French jurists, 
above all Bodin. In all of his thought Valletta 
was a man of European culture who tran- 
scended purely Italian concerns. In his politi- 
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cal thought Valletta moved beyond traditional 
Italian theory, still focused on how to acquire 
and conserve states, to the European base of 
seeking the balance between the sovereign’s au- 
thority and the subject's rights. Valletta argued 
against a monetary devaluation proposed by the 
Spanish government on the principle that the 
economy was founded on natural laws of ex- 
change and should be allowed to function 
freely. In a critique of the Inquisition Valletta 
argued that it violated procedurally the natu- 
ral right of defense and betrayed historically its 
roots. Sarpi had argued that the state rather 
than the Church should conduct it; Valletta 
took the critique a step further by balancing 
the principle of free inquiry against the duty 
of the public authority to maintain unity. This 
led logically to Valletta's defense of the right of 
pkilosophical inquiry, with its distinction be- 
tween theological truth based on authority and 
pkilosophical truth founded on investigation 
of nature. In summary, Valletta appears as a 
transitional figure, anchored in Renaissance 
legal humanism and historical erudition while 
only a step away from the Enlightenment. 
Comparato has combed the sources for Val- 
letta's printed and manuscript sources, printing 
two of the latter in appendixes. In each chap- 
ter Comparato sets the stage by copious refer- 
ence to other contemporary treatises, and he 
finishes by explaining the sources that went 
into Valletta's analysis. This is a useful and 
competent study in an area increasingly valued 


.as important in, the .history of European 


thought. 
PAUL F. GRENDLER 
University of Toronto 


DENIS MACK SMITH. Viclor Emanuel, Cavour, 
and the Risorgimento. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 381. $22.50. 


The history of the Risorgimento has never 
been the same since Denis Mack Smith began 
revisiting it about twenty years ago. The Risor- 
gimento was still in the midst of the neo-Marx- 
ist revisionist storm raised by the publication 
of Antonio Gramsci's Quaderni del Carcere 
(1947) when Mack Smith's disturbing mono- 
graphic study in political conflict entitled Ca- 
vour and Garibaldi, 1860 (1954) and then, four 
years later, his general history of modern Italy 
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brought a fresh whirlwind of historiographical 
controversy. Though it would be far from irrel- 
evant to write a full critical review of Mack 
Smith’s present book on Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour, unfortunately not even a brief sum- 
mary of the highlights of that controversy can 
be attempted here. 

Following his fruitful detour into Sicilian 
regional history, which I feel relatively certain 
was both cause and effect of his immersion in 
Garibaldi’s liberation movement of the island in 
1860, Mack Smith has now returned to the high 
road of Italian national history running from 
the dead end of the revolutions of 1848-49 
to the Piedmontese march on Rome in 187o. 
On the basis of part of the older documen- 
tation enlivened by research in hitherto unex- 
plored or,unavailable source materials from 
Italian, British, French, and Austrian archival 
collections, Mack Smith presents his findings 
and views, old and new, concerning the two 
culminating decades of the Risorgimento. This 
time the Italian national revolution is analyzed 
from a variety of aspects that, on the whole, 
are subsumed under “the personal contribution 
which two very different individuals [Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour]—the two most politi- 
caly powerful men of the Risorgimento— 
made to the way that Italy became a nation" 
(p. xi). Had Mack Smith been fortunate, as he 
had long hoped, in having access to the ar- 
chives of the former Italian royal house that 
now lie buried at Cascais in Portugal where 
they were mysteriously transferred after Italy 
became a republic in 1946, he would undoubt- 
edly have written a much-needed critical biog- 
raphy of Victor Emmanuel II. Whether or not 
one agrees with one of Mack Smith's major his- 
torical assumptions (and, for a variety of rea- 
sons, I do only in part), for him Victor Em- 
manuel ranks higher in influence as well as in 
position than Garibaldi and Mazzini and 
merely on a par with, not below, Cavour as a 
maker of united Italy. The impact of Victor 
Emmanuels personal and dynastic legacy, al- 
most wholly negative, persisted beyond the fall 
of fascism. The first king of Italy is thus stud- 
ied by Mack Smith as a primal molder of poli- 
cies, practices, and institutions (chiefly a power- 
ful and "irresponsible" executive) that left an 
inescapable impress on subsequent national de- 
velopments and that were almost deterministi- 
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cally crystallized into a royal "residual power," 
which allowed Victor Emmanuel's son and 
grandson to intervene decisively at crucial mo- 
ments in later Italian history in support of 
such "strong men" as Crispi, Salandra, Musso- 
lini, and Marshal Badoglio. 

After an introductory overview of Risorgi- 
mento history from 1840 to 1870 and through 
fourteen self-contained but more or less interre- 
lated essays, Mack Smith engages in a sort of 
clinical dissection of various aspects of his fun- 
damental thesis on the centrality of Victor Em- 
manuels negative "contribution" to the mak- 
ing, structuring, and activities of the Italian 
unitary state. In a series of masterly chapters 
Mack Smith re-envelops the diplomacy of the 
Risorgimento within the contradictions of its 
multiple, or at least dualistic, political leader- 
ship—Villafranca in July 1859 and Marsala in 
May 1860 proved only the most dramatic reve- 
lations of the nemesis that hounded the unre- 
solved conflict between Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour—and reveals that the sources of the 
erosive disaccord lay infinitely less in the much 
publicized clash of strong personalities than in 
recurring confrontations between the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the king and the institu- 
tional and parliamentary responsibilities of the 
prime minister. For, in essence, they were en- 
gaged in the Italian version of the ancient 
struggle between monarchy and representative 
government, old dynastic ambition and emerg- 
ing national interest. 'Thus Mack Smith subtly 
succeeds in stripping. down some of the most 
resistant hagiographic veils with which a prom- 
inent sector of "traditional" Italian historiogra- 
phy has tended to cover up, ignore, minimize, 
or obviate with almost equal generosity the 
personal flaws and the grave, sometimes tragic, 
official errors of the Re Galantuomo. 

In this volume practically none of the major 
historical viewpoints on the Risorgimento that 
have come to be associated with Mack Smith is 
either substantively or radically changed. Nev- 
ertheless, the total effect of this fascinating 
prismatic study of the politics of the Risorgi- 
mento has proved to be, at least for one reader, 
much more positive, paradoxically even in its 
negative emphases, than its author's general 
history of modern Italy. Whatever his larger 
intellectual and cultural interests, there can 
hardly be any question that Mack Smith is at 
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his unequaled best with monographic political 
history, even if, as may perhaps be unavoidable 
for all professionals, he sometimes appears to 
become too enchanted and, therefore, en- 
trapped by the very sources he can so deftly ex- 
ploit. Yet even this judgment needs drastic 
modification, at least in the light of his superb 
two-volume history of modern Sicily, a minia- 
ture model of which is reproduced in the pres- 
ent volume with the publication, I believe for 
the first time in English, of his 1950 article in 
Italian on the peasants' revolt in Sicily in 1860. 
Interestingly enough, it is in this essay, which 
at first sight does not seem to be directly con- 
nected with the main themes of a volume on 
Victor Emmanuel and Cavour, that Mack 
Smith reiterates the core of his views on the Ri- 
sorgimento. For him, the Italian national revo- 
lution is still essentially a multiple civil war, 
which, appropriated as it was by the forces of 
law and order represented by the Savoyard 
monarchy and the liberal middle classes, ex- 
cluded the masses of the Italian people, urban 
and peasant alike, from "the fruits of their 
own success" in bringing down the institu- 
tional, social, and moral pillars of the various 
anciens régimes in Italy. 

Mack Smith quite rightly believes that 
"there is no necessary reason why truth should 
be beautiful or simple" (p. 176). The studies in 
this volume make it amply evident that the 
"truth" about Victor Emmanuel II is almost 
absolutely harsher than some "traditional" 
Italian historians ever acknowledged—was the 
king perhaps "half mad," as Sir James Hudson 
reported from Turin to the Foreign Office at a 
moment of exasperation and frustration in 
1862? On the other hand, when the truth about 
Cavour's diplomatic, political, and constitu- 
tional thought and action is pitted, as it essen- 
tially is in this volume, against the king's 
anachronistic and often dangerous and irrespon- 
sible activities, it shows something finer, richer, 
more human and historically fertile than that 
almost demonic face of the Machiavellian 
“fox” that the relatively isolated confrontation 
between Cavour and Garibaldi in 1860 had 
tended to reveal. In this volume Mack Smith 
has neither simplified nor beautified historical 
truth as he sees it. Nevertheless, by placing the 
“truth” within a larger context of historio- 
graphical perspectives he has tended to render 
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his reinterpretation of the Risorgimento no less 
original and brilliant, but certainly mellower 
and perhaps wiser than his almost single-mind- 
ecly iconoclastic earlier work in modern Ital- 
ian history. 
A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 
University oj Rochester 


GIORGIO SPINI. L'Evangelo e il berretto frigio: 
Storia della Chiesa Cristiana Libera in Italia, 
1870-1904. (Storia del movimento evangelico in 
Italia, Number 1.) Turin: Editrice Claudiana. 
[1971.] Pp. 265. Cloth L. 3,500, paper L. 2,800. 


This volume dwells upon an often forgotten as- 
pect of the Risorgimento—the Protestant awak- 
ening that accompanied the political reorgani- 
zation. Specifically, it examines the development 
of the Free Christian Church in Italy from 
its appearance in 1870 to its dissolution in 
1904. Identified with the Left and com- 
mitted to the independence of each congrega- 
tion, its ministers, as Spini shows, found them- 
selves not only at odds with the Catholics but 
with the Waldenses as well, and hence deter- 
mined to march their separate way. 

"The Free Church, according to Spini, re- 
ceived its inspiration from two sources: the 
Anzlo-Saxon religious revival and the Risorgi- 
mento. Its fatal flaw was the inability to recon- 
cile the two. Superficially the problem seemed 
resolved, for the foreign sponsors of the institu- 
tion joined nationals in pressing for a close as- 
sociation with the state. The church achieved 
its respectability by sacrificing its vitality, for 
its preoccupation to please its foreign paymas- 
ters and the political establishment repelled its 
most devout members. Thus, though the 
church could boast of some two thousand com- 
municants in the 1880s, a doubling of its mem- 
bership since unification, it was no longer free 
or Italian. 

The specialist will appreciate the detailed 
descriptions of the thirty communities in the 
chuzch, the comprehensive coverage of the 
activities of their pastors, the reports of their 
general assemblies, and the analysis of their 
abortive attempt to merge with the Waldensian 
Church. These, when combined with the writ- 
ings of a number of church members, create 
the picture of a dedicated group of men work- 
ing against clerical pressure and widespread 
ignorance to effect a religious transformation. 
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Unfortunately Spini relies almost exclusively 
upon evangelical sources, and thus has pro- 
duced a restricted and onesided study of the 
Free Church, which after 1890 came to be 
called the Italian Evangelical Church. We are 
given but a glimpse of the manner in which 
the political elite, the various classes, and the 
vast majority of Italians reacted to that institu- 
tion. Little is said of the means by which this 
church proposed to draw the masses away from 
the traditional faith and into its own ranks. 
What is presented, instead, is a survey of the 
maneuvers of its leaders and a catalog of the 
activities of its various congregations. 

FRANK J. COPPA 
St. John's University, 
Jamaica, New York 


Atti del XLIV Congresso di storia del Risorigi- 
mento italiano (Trieste, 31 ottobre-4 novembre 
1968) (La fine della prima guerra mondiale e i 
problemi relativi) (istituto per la Storia del 
Risorgimento Italiano. Biblioteca scientifica. 
Atti dei Congressi, Volume 12.) Rome: the 
Istituto. 1970. Pp. 269. 


How much valuable work of able scholars is 
lost when it appears in volumes with bland se- 
rial titles such as this? Historians of Italy are 
doubtless attentive to publications of the Isti- 
tuto per la Storia del Risorgimento, but the 
proceedings of its Forty-fourth Congress have a 
much broader appeal and suggest once more 
the crisis of information retrieval in this age of 
proliferating knowledge. 

These seven papers were presented in Tri- 
este in the autumn of 1968 when the Istituto 
commemorated the sesquicentennial of that 
Adriatic citys unification with Italy. The 
theme of the meetings, "La fine della prima 
guerra mondiale e i problemi relativi," was 
quite appropriate and opportune, but it be- 
comes almost antiseptic as the subtitle of such 
a rich collection of information and observa- 
tions. Hence one initially has the impression 
that the congress undertook a panoramic con- 
sideration of European events in 1918 and gave 
the expected emphasis to Italian affairs at the 
close of the war. But closer examination shows 
that the participants produced an excellent 
résumé of numerous aspects of World War I 
that was based on recent research. The résumé 
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has also taken into account the significance of 
the forgotten, maligned, or misunderstood Ital- 
ian front. 

As in any such collection, the essays vary in 
quality, but unlike most such assemblages, each 
of these works has something of unusual value. 
Aldo Garosci, in his "Mutazioni di equilibri e 
ideali politici nel corso della prima guerra 
mondiale," has presented a truly stimulating, 
even seminal work, which treats anew the 
causes of the conflict and the alteration or ad- 
aptation of each belligerent's war aims. He has 
drawn most imaginatively upon Fritz Fischer 
and Arno Mayer, as well as Croce, and goes be- 
yond all. Yet potentially more controversial are 
the assertions by the French historian Henry 
Contamine, who asserts that the events of the 
Italian front shortened the war and perhaps 
held the key to its outcome. His evidence and 
arguments will not be easily refuted. 

Some vital and easily neglected aspects of the 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
(for example, issues deriving from transmission 
of administrative responsibilities) are treated 
by Fritz Fellner, whose remarks spurred one 
listener to warn against excessive criticism of 
Austrian relations with the successor states of 
the Empire. 

Luigi De Rosa has provided a sweeping view 
of the tragic and even cataclysmic economic 
consequences of the Great War. If he may be 
faulted for giving less attention to Russia, Eng- 
land, and France, De Rosa has nevertheless 
provided unusual information on such coun- 
tries as Finland, Spain, Bulgaria, and Sweden. 
His conclusion on the Continental situation is 
most candid: Europe should have given more 
attention to helping itself by creating its own 
markets after the war. Manlio Udina, a jurist, 
has undertaken a similar but less penetrating 
analysis of the drastically altered and wrenched 
situation of international law and organiza- 
tions in the postwar world. 

Leo Valiani's lively essay on the stormy 
course of Italian domestic politics and foreign 
policy in 1918 demonstrates the fragility and 
uncertainty of the country's commitment to the 
Treaty of London long before the controversy 
over that pact erupted and threatened Allied 
solidarity at Versailles. This account ought 
well to be considered by any future historians 
of the peace conference, especially those who 
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would reappraise America's policies toward 
Italy in 1919. 

The late Carlo Schiffrer, in "L'attesa di Tri- 
este," evokes the enthusiasm of Trieste on the 
eve of its capture by the Italian army. Still, he 
has not overlooked the history of the city with 
its Slavic minority, its vital links to its non-Ital- 
ian economic hinterland, and its romantic ties 
to the Risorgimento, questions that have con- 
tinued to make news long since 1918. 

Not long ago Jean-Baptiste Duroselle re- 
marked that a new generation of works on 
World War I, with a different perspective, 
could soon be expected. Here is some evidence 
of his accuracy; and it is therefore to be hoped 
that at least one, if not more, of these essays 
may become the basis for new monographs. 

BENJAMIN F. BROWN 
University of Kansas 


STANISLAW GRODZISKI. Historia ustroju spoleczno 
politycznego Galicji, 1772-1848 [A History of 
the Social and Political Organization of Galicia, 
1772-1848]. (Polska Akademia Nauk—Oddziat 
w Krakowie. Prace Komisji Nauk History- 
cznych, Number 28.) Cracow: Zakład Naro- 
dowy im. Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo Polskiej 
Akademii Nauk. 1971. Pp. 808. Zt. 60. 


This book on Galicia pertains to Poland and 
to Austria, which acquired Galicia in the first 
and third partitions of Poland. It provides a 
thorough study of the historical processes in 
that province with a pluralistic society and di- 
verse nationalities, religions, and economic 
conditions. The author, being a historian of 
law (a group of scholars particularly prominent 
in Europe) concentrates on the legal aspect of 
the subject. 

A detailed survey of sources of law and a 
geographical description of the territory open 
this study. 'Then the author analyzes social re- 
lations, including the nobility; cities and 
burghers and their professional and occupa- 
tional problems; the clergy as a social group; 
and peasants and the attempted reforms at 
their emancipation, their self-government, and 
their rebellion of 1846. Colonization and Ger- 
manization of Galicia and the place and fate of 
Jews complement this part of the book. The 
next part brings forth a description of religious 
relations followed by an analysis of political 
and administrative organization of Galicia in 
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the framework of the Austrian monarchy and 
empire. The organization and functioning of 
the judicial system is a new major part of the 
book. The fiscal order and problems, taxation, 
and other economic matters are treated in the 
next chapter. Separate consideration is given to 
the organization of armed forces. One chapter 
is entirely devoted to an analysis of education 
and political thought in Galicia. The study is 
ended with concise conclusions and is supplied 
with a summary in German. All problems ex- 
amined in this monograph are treated with re- 
spect to their historical development in the pe- 
riod from 1772 until 1848. 

The study is firmly set in a broad source 
basis. The author fully uses archival materials 
as well as broad secondary sources. A fresh in- 
sight is often provided by the memoirs of con- 
temporaries. This solid scholarly apparatus is 
reflected in numerous pertinent references. 

This is the most up-to-date study of the 
problem. Together with K. Grzybowski's Gali- 
cja 1848-1914 (1959), this book completes our 
knowledge of that part of Poland in the period 
of partitions until World War I. It also con- 
tributes to a better knowledge of the Austrian 
Empire as well as to a deeper understanding of 
European history in the period of expansion of 
some states and in the areas of struggle of con- 
quered nations for autonomy and their own or- 
ganized way of life. ' 

WACLAW W. SOROKA 
University of Wisconsin— 
Stevens Point 


LOUIS FITZGIBBON. Katyn. Introduction by con- 
STANTINE FITZGIBBON. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1971. Pp. 385. $10.00. 


During the invasion of Poland in 1939 the 
Russians took prisoner about fifteen thousand 
Polish officers and placed them in the prisoner 
of war camps at Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Os. 
tashkov. After the spring of 1940 all but a few 
hundred of these officers disappeared and noth- 
ing was heard of them. More than a year later, 
after the German invasion of the Soviet Union, 
the Polish exile government in London con- 
cluded an agreement with Moscow that pro- 
vided for an “amnesty” for the Poles in the So- 
viet Union and for the formation of a Polish 
army there. When most of the Polish officers 
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who had fallen into Soviet hands in 1939 failed 
to report to the Polish army, the Poles, natu- 
rally, inquired about them only to be told by 
the Soviet authorities that they knew nothing 
of their whereabouts, Then, on April 13, 1943, 
the Germans announced that they found the 
bodies of some forty-three hundred Polish 
officers buried in Katyn wood near Smolensk. 
Each man had been shot in the back of the 
head. The Germans at once accused their So- 
viet enemy of perpetrating this monstrous 
crime. The Russians immediately counter- 
charged that the Germans had done it. When 
the Polish government asked the International 
Red Cross to investigate the Katyn massacre, 
Moscow broke diplomatic relations with that 
government. 

Louis Fitzgibbon states that he has written 
the book to “clear once and for all the obscu- 
rity which has shrouded for over thirty years 
the worst crime against prisoners-of-war ever 
committed, and perhaps the worst single un- 
punished crime in history.” He has, to be sure, 
uncovered no new evidence, and it is doubtful 
that his book will have a greater impact than 
the books on Katyn published previously. 
There has been little doubt from the begin- 
ning that the Soviets perpetrated the Katyn 
crime. Nonetheless, this horrible deed needs 
to be exposed again and again. The book con- 
sists mostly of extensive quotations from the 
testimonies of the former Polish prisoners of 
war and other documents. It also contains 
twenty pages of most gruesome photographs 
and the list of the 4,143 victims identified at 
Katyn. This is a thorough and well-written 
book. 

ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 
University of Georgia 


FERENG A. VALI. Bridge across the Bosporus: The 
Foreign Policy of Turkey. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1971. Pp. xiv, 410. $12.50. 


Vali’s thesis is that modern Turkey pursues 
three fundamental goals: national security, eco- 
nomic development, and “Europeanization.” 
Policies adopted in their pursuit have changed, 
but the goals (of which Vali approves) remain 
unaltered since Atatiirk. 

This analysis permits Vali to applaud much 
of current Turkish foreign policy: cordial but 
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restrained relations with Russia, close but dig- 
nified relations with the United States, NATO 
membership, Common Market affiliation, lim- 
ited pro-Arab support against Israel, and advo- 
cacy of peace in the Middle East. Vali supports 
the “magnificent scheme” to bridge the Bospo- 
rus, to him symbolic of Turkey’s third goal, to 
be assimilated into European civilization. 
Vali’s research in these areas seems competent, 
informative, and well documented, if marred 
by repetition. 

Vali is weaker in his attempt to provide “the 
proper historical setting”---fourteen pages for 
six hundred years of Ottoman foreign policy. 
Such brief coverage results from his belief that 
the Ottoman legacy is minimal. Ottoman poli- 
cies were “hesitating, haphazard, and even irra- 
tional,” dependent on “concessions, ‘appease- 
ment, or humiliating surrender," whereas 
those of modern Turkey supposedly represent a 
near-total discontinuity. Where Vali has pro- 
vided additional Ottoman historical background 
the results are commendable, as are his discus- 
sions of Soviet-Turkish relations and of the Cy- 
prus issue. Where he has not, as in his sketch 
of economic development, his conclusions go 
astray. Two examples: Ottoman leaders pur- 
portedly attempted to develop military technol- 
ogy while ignoring overall economic and in- 
dustrial development. In actuality low import 
duties imposed upon the Porte in 1838 frus- 
trated an extensive Ottoman effort to initiate 
its own industrial revolution in the 1840s. Eco- 
nomic development was thereafter impossible 
until Turkey regained control of tariff rates in 
1929. Second, in attributing the origins of 
étatisme exclusively to Soviet models Vali ig- 
nores traditional Ottoman state workshops and 
heavy industry, including shipyards, foundries, 
smelters and mines, and several state factories 
that the Republic inherited. Similarly, by argu- 
ing that Turkey's current mixed economy is 
Western he again slights Ottoman precedents. 

Two other disappointing features deserve 
comment. First, the index is an economy- 
model list of proper nouns capitalized in the 
text. One looks in vain for general references 
to agriculture, education, industry, political 
parties, trade, and so on. Second, the one map 
is insufficient—it includes no roads, railroads, 
population symbols, foreign military bases, or 
former political boundaries, and but one river. 
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Important regional and place names referred 
to in the text are omitted. These drawbacks, 
while annoying, are not critical. Väli has pro- 
duced a valuable work. 
EDWARD C. CLARK 
University of Texas, 
El Paso 


v. A. PETROV. Ocherki po istorü revoliutsion- 
nogo dvizheniia v russkot armii v 1905 g. [Essays 
on the History of the Revolutionary Movement 
in the Russian Army in 1905]. (Akademiia 
Nauk SSSR, Leningradskoe Otdelenie, Instituta 
Istorii.) Leningrad: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1964. 
Pp. 426. 


The modern period has never attracted the 
best Soviet historians, and in this arid field no 
subject has suffered more from lack of stand- 
ards than the history of the army. Trained his- 
torians leave the subject to military men who 
regard themselves as historians. As a conse- 
quence, with the major exception of P. A. 
Zaionchkovskii's work on the military reforms 
of the 1860s and 1870s, there are no worth- 
while Soviet studies on any aspect of the his- 
tory of the Russian army. 

Under the circumstances one opens every 
new book on the army with restrained hope. 
Petrov's book, however, disappoints even the 
most modest expectations. Let us take for 
granted the obligatory distortions (for example, 
the Mensheviks did nothing but undermine 
the revolutionary work of the Bolsheviks); even 
so, Petrov's inadequacy as a historian is dis- 
tressing. He has no sense of what is important 
and what is trivial; he does not connect his lit- 
tle facts with larger issues; instead of construct- 
ing well-supported generalizations he para- 
phrases documents. Worst of all he fails to ask 
those questions that would make his collec- 
tion of facts meaningful: did the revolutionary 
movement among the soldiers contribute to 
Russian defeat, what kind of soldiers were 
likely to participate in revolutionary action, 
how widespread was revolutionary sentiment, 
and why did the revolutionary movement ulti- 
mately collapse? The description of “revolu- 
tionary acts’—surely a vague concept—in 
regiment after regiment makes excruciatingly 
boring reading (for hundreds of pages). 

There is, however, one fascinating chapter in 
the book that alone justifies the investment of 
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two rubles and five kopeks. In great detail Pe- 
trov paraphrases eighty-four petitions prepared 
by soldier groups. We have so few sources on 
the basis of which the world view of the Rus- 
sian peasant (or in this case, soldier) could be 
reconstructed that this contribution is very val- 
uable. The soldiers’ demands were varied: 
some groups protested against being used as 
police in putting down disturbances, while oth- 
ers merely wanted to receive extra pay for this 
duty. Some regiments wanted libraries, while 
others asked for free soap or higher salaries for 
army musicians. Reading these petitions one 
inevitably gains sympathy for the Russian sol- 
dier, living in terrible misery, receiving forty- 
five kopeks every two months, constantly hu- 
miliated and abused by his officers. One catches 
a glimpse of the faces of those peasants and sol- 
diers who twelve years later would bring down 
the Imperial regime. 

PETER KENEZ 

University of California, 

Santa Cruz 
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RICHARD G. HOVANNISIAN. The Republic of Ar- 
menia. Volume 1, The First Year, 1918-1919. 
(Published under the auspices of the Near East- 
ern Center, University of California, Los An- 
geles.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1971. Pp. xxiii, 547. $15.00. 


The present work is the sequel to Professor 
Hovannisian's previous study, Armenia on the 
Road to Independence, 1618 (1967). Heavily 
documenting his book, the author presents in 
this the first of a projected three-volume analy- 
sis a detailed description of the trials and trib- 
ulations of the illfated Armenian Republic's 
first year (1918-19). Not only does he cover the 
republic's many domestic crises, but he also 
gives considerable treatment of its foreign rela- 
tions. One can only sympathize with the enor- 
mous internal problems—lack of food and 
transport, disease and malnutrition, destruction 
and poverty on every hand—facing the repub- 
lic's provisional government. The author also 
gives much attention to the republic's tortuous 
foreign relations, which only add to the com- 
plexities of its internal problems. He explores 
in considerable depth the republic's relations 
with Georgia and Azerbaidzhan, its Transcau- 
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casian neighbors, with the pro-Muslim British 
forces, with the White Russian troops of Gen- 
eral Anton Denikin, and with the hostile 
nationalist Turkish forces of Mustafa Kemal. At- 
tention is given the efforts of the republic's del- 
egation to the Paris Peace Conference, where, 
in conjunction with the delegation represent- 
ing the Turkish Armenians, it petitioned the 
powers to create an integrated Ármenian state 
consisting of the Armenian Republic, located 
in Russian Armenia, and Turkish Armenia, lo- 
cated in the Ottoman Empire. 'The student of 
the Armenian mandate question and of the en- 
deavors of American relief workers will also 
find ample space devoted to their particular in- 
terests, 

No filiopietistic writing pervades this study. 
The Armenophile will, indeed, find the author's 
narrative both penetrating and objective as he 
tries to unfold the story of the republic's efforts 
to survive the first crucial year. In fact, one is 
at times inclined to feel the author is overly 
critical of the republic's officials. Presented in a 
chronological narrative, the author, in what 
will undoubtedly become the definitive study 
of the Armenian Republic, seeks to explore and 
evaluate the tragic turn of events that made in- 
dependence for Armenia little more than a 
pipe dream. 

Thoroughly researched on a multiarchival 
scale, this study is based on the author's search 
in primary sources in Russian, "Turkish, Ger- 
man, English, and Armenian archival material. 
This book makes it apparent that the diplo- 
matic historian must seek answers to his ques- 
tions in more than one archival source in order 
to make a completely objective analysis. 

While the author has accomplished his pur- 
pose of presenting “a detailed, if not involved, 
history of the Republic of Armenia,” one is in- 
clined to wonder whether a shorter treatment 
would not have sufficed to cover that ill-fated 
republic's first year of existence. In any event, 
this work will answer many questions for the 
scholar whose interest lies in Russian and Mid- 
dle Eastern studies. 

THOMAS A. BRYSON 
West Georgia College 


MEHDI HERAVI. Iranian-American Diplomacy. 
Brooklyn: Theo. Gaus’ Sons. 1969. Pp. 161. 
$6.50. 
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MICHAEL KAHL SHEEHAN. Iran: The Impact of 
United States Interests and Policies 1941-1954. 
Brooklyn: Theo. Gaus’ Sons, 1968. Pp. xiv, 88. 
$5.00. s 


Dr. Heravi's book, while providing an ade- 
quate general survey of United States relations 
with Iran, is both too brief and too lacking in 
guiding generalizations to be recommended 
with enthusiasm. It lacks an overall view of the 
changing nature of United States motives in its 
relations with Iran beyond speaking of the pe- 
riod before World War Il as one of isola- 
tionism. 'The book opens with a discussion of 
missionary activity in Iran, which states mislead- 
ingly that "the most drastic change in the Ira- 
nian mind and attitude was brought about by 
the establishment of the first American mis- 
sionary school in 1895. . . . The first formal 
school for girls, which was established by the 
American missionaries, also greatly improved 
the social standards of Iran." 

'The book lacks analytical statements of the 
bases of American policies over the long period 
it discusses. Many of the generalizations it in- 
cludes are taken from the sources used by the 
author. A more comprehensive approach 
should have come out of studying the period. 
Minor errors occur, such as seeing Nasir ad-Din 
Shah as a frustrated reformer, or speaking 
in the plural of tobacco concessions to British 
corporations. Transliteration errors are also 
frequent, so that we get “Valihad” for (in sim- 
plified transliteration) Valiahd, and “Gas-Ri- 
Shirin” for Qasr-i Shirin. The author has, how- 
ever, used a great deal of documentation to 
present the main facts about United States- 
Iranian relations; and except for the period 
better covered by Abraham Yeselson’s United 
States-Persian Diplomatic Relations 1883-1921 
(1956), the book may be profitably referred to 
by students of the area as a useful general sur- 
vey of the long period it covers. 

Mr. Sheehan’s book wisely concentrates on a 
far shorter period than Dr. Heravi's. Although 
based almost exclusively on published sources 
and secondary works and presenting little that 
is new to students of the area, the book may be 
recommended for its bringing together of mate- 
rials that have not been systematically pre- 
sented before. The major criticism to be made 
of it is that it generally takes U.S. policy at its 
own word and presents it as an increasing com- 
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mitment to Iran as a bastion of the “free 
world,” which the United States has defended 
against Soviet aggression. It is correctly stated 
that the United States took over a position for- 
merly occupied by Great Britain in Iran, but 
U.S. motivations are scarcely interpreted in 
terms other than those used by the American 
authorities themselves. The expansion of U.S. 
commitments abroad during and after World 
War II cannot be adequately understood by 
quoting the rhetoric of American self-justifica- 
tion. Both military and economic expansion 
were in the interest of establishing the domi- 
nant power and economic interests of the 
United States. Aside from these caveats Mr. 
Sheehan's book can be recommended as a very 
brief and readable overview of the develop- 
ment of the American interest from the period 
of open door policies, which had long charac- 
terized U.S. policy in Iran, to the year when 
American control became paramount. Mr. 
Sheehan does not hesitate to note that the 
Shah's coup in 1953 against Mossadeq was en- 
gineered by the CIA, even quoting Alan Dulles 
as implicitly admitting this. The book's docu- 
mentation of the rapid growth of U.S. influ- 
ence in Iran is cogent and welcome, and its 
generally accurate presentation of at least the 
external facts of United States relations with 
Iran make it an appropriate introduction to 
the questions it discusses. 

NIKKI R. KEDDIE 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 
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HUBERT DESCHAMPS, editor. Histoire générale de 
l'Afrique noire, de Madagascar et des archipels. 
Volume 2, De 1800 à nos jours. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1971. Pp. 720. 


With this volume Professor Deschamps and his 
colleagues complete the most significant 
French entry into the new generation of mul- 
ti-authored, multivolumed histories of Africa. 
Though several of the projected entries (like 
the Cambridge History of Africa or the 
UNESCO history) are still to come, the task 
they face collectively and individually is that of 
assimilating the vast body of new research pro- 
duced since the early 1950s, when Africa first 
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emerged as a "new" field of history. The effort 
itself raises a whole series of crucial ques- 
tions—questions that should be asked, perhaps, 
of more traditional fields as well, but are raised 
here more acutely because these new histories 
of continental scope are appearing on a clean 
slate. Who, for example, are the intended read- 
ers? What background do they have? What cri- 
teria should govern the chronological and geo- 
graphical distribution of space within the 
book? What kind of balance can be struck be- 
tween the main lines of generalization and the 
detailed narrative of a local scene? 

Deschamps's solution for this, his second vol- 
ume, was to accept the conventional periodiza- 
tion for recent African history—ı800-80 for 
the last phase of precolonial Africa, 1880-1945 
for the high colonial period, 1945-70 for the 
decolonization and the early post colonial pe- 
riod. Within these three periods, he briefly out- 
lines the broader aspects of African history as a 
whole, leaving individual regional specialists to 
deal each with his own region in his own 
way—and all too often without reference to 
what was going on elsewhere. 

This relative lack of uniformity between 
chapters makes for even more unevenness than 
cooperative works usually show. Some authors 
see their task as an ordinary textbook presenta- 
tion summarizing the current literature. Others 
take the opportunity to write original and 
sometimes brilliant synthetic accounts that go 
beyond anything now available in print. Yves 
Person's treatment of the region that centered 
on the upper Niger basin (essentially the 
Manding culture area) is a contribution of that 
kind. So, too, is Pierre Alexandre's treatment 
of the equatorial forest, which traces the broad 
sweep of nineteenth-century history for a re- 
gion usually left out of textbooks. Claude Tar- 
dits and Pierre Kalk deal with the north cen- 
tral savanna from Cameroon and Lake Chad 
east to the Republic of the Sudan, another re- 
gion badly neglected in anglophone histories of 
Africa. Jan Vansina's survey of the southern sa- 
vanna is new in another way; it is used to up- 
date the version he presented in Kingdoms of 
the Savanna (1966). The history of Madagascar 
and the Mascarene Islands is not so clear an 
advance on the existing literature, but it is wel. 
come simply because it is so often neglected. 

Other regional chapters are far less adequate, 
and here the weakness of writing without a 
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common framework comes into its own. At 
worst synthesis is not even maintained at the 
regional level, and the regional accounts be- 
come a confusing jumble of unfamiliar names 
presented without explanation in the frame- 
work of a rigid narrative. The overabundance 


of unexplained data is especially striking in : 


Pierre Mercier's treatment of the Guinea coast 
from Nigeria west to the Gold Coast, since 
Mercier is a sociologist; yet his account reads 
like an old-fashioned history text. Here and 
elsewhere authors who are not historians ap- 
pear unfamiliar with the latest historical litera- 
ture in English, as though the double barrier 
of language and discipline was too high a hur- 
dle. The section on East Africa even has a rem- 
nant trace of the "Hamite" myth in the form 
of “caucasoid” cultural traits (pp. 265-66). 

With the colonial period the organization 
changes. The twelve regional articles of the 
precolonial section are replaced by a new series 
centering on the colonial policy of the various 
, European powers. This, unfortunately, shifts 
the emphasis to European aims and means, 
which must be dealt with before the authors 
even get around to the African reality. Most of 
them never reach that point, and their prob- 
lem is heightened by Deschamps's allocation of 
space. More than half the volume is assigned to 
1800-80, but only sixteen per cent to 1880- 
1945. In terms of pages per year, this distri- 
bution gives 4.6 for the period 1800-80, 7.4 for 
the period 1945-70, but only 1.7 for 1880-1945. 
This distribution seems to imply that the colo- 
nial period was not very important, but that 
assessment is never explicit, and it seems inexpli- 
cable for a book with a former colonial govern- 
nor as editor and former colonial officials as at 
least a fifth of the other authors. 

This idiosyncratic assignment of space con- 
tinues in the allocations to the various colo- 
nial powers. Measured by the ratio of pages to 
present-day population, Liberia and the Span- 
ish and Portuguese territories have twice the 
space of francophone Africa, while franco- 
phone territories in turn have double the 
space per capita assigned to anglophone Af- 
rica. I doubt that this was an intentional 
emphasis; it simply follows from the fact that 
it takes so much space to describe a colo- 
nial policy and administration, regardless of 
the number of people administered—and re- 
gardless of its actual influence on African his- 
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tory. The African response to these policies is 
seriously neglected. 

The overemphasis on administrative and 
political history continues into the postcolonial 
period, joined now by occasional paragraphs 
on economic change. But social change, new 
tendencies in thought, religion, or art, and 
even economic change in the traditional sector 
are all underplayed. Instead, the emphasis of 
the section on 1945-70 falls very heavily on the 
1960s and especially on the second half of that 
decade, so that history gives way to current 
events. More than half the discussion of Ni- 
geria between 1945 and 1970 is devoted to the 
period 1966-70, explicable perhaps by the im- 
portance of the civil war, but more than half 
the space allotted to Ghana also deals with the 
period after 1960. Other spatial allocations for 
the colonial period are simply puzzling. It is 
possible that a francophone reader might want 
more space devoted to Madagascar than to 
South Africa—however difficult to justify in 
terms of the past or present place of either in 
African affairs. But why should the former 
British East Africa have more space than 
French West Africa and twice as much as Brit- 
ish West Africa? 

No reviewer has a right to ask for a book dif- 
ferent from the one the author intended, but 
here is a general work, beautifully bound, 
printed, and illustrated. The physical setting 
suggests a work intended to be read now and 
used for reference over the years. Some of the 
precolonial sections have a lasting quality of 
the kind suggested, but the interpretation of 
the colonial period is just now being drastically 
revised by historians exploring the African side 
of the colonial experience. Five years from 
now the account given here will not be wrong, 
only beside the point. As for the postcolonial 
period, this version can hardly last beyond the 
time when the recent crises of the late 1960s 
have given way to still more recent crises of the 
early 19708. 

P. D. CURTIN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


ROBERT O. COLLINS. Land beyond the Rivers: 
The Southern Sudan, 1898-1918. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 568. $12.50. 


This is the third volume of Professor Collins's 
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comprehensive history of the Southern Sudan, a 
subject that he has studied in some depth for 
the years 1883-1918. The present work deals 
with the years 1898-1918. Students of African 
and African-Arab historv will welcome this 
contribution to an area that is nearly un- 
matched in its complexity and that remains lit- 
tle understood despite its importance in the dy- 
namic of Middle-Eastern and African relations. 
Professor Collins's interest lies primarily in 
diplomatic and administrative history. He 
notes in his preface that early in his work he 
came to the conclusion that "the fundamental 
decisions affecting the conquest and adminis- 
tration of the Southern Sudan during the first 
decade of this century were largely the result of 
the Anglo-Congolese dispute over the Upper 
Nile." This interest in diplomatic history is re- 
flected in the latest volume of this collection, 
although it is balanced by a just concern with 
the internal administrative policies of the Brit- 
ish in the Southern Sudan. There is little sen- 
timentality wasted over the motivation of Brit- 
ish officers and consequently little effort to 
romanticize the laborious efforts to create a sen- 
sible and orderly administration. There is, on 
the other hand, a consistent attempt to under- 
stand the objectives of the administrators as 
well as the conditions they found, in a human 
and material sense. "British administrators in 
the Southern Sudan," writes Professor Collins, 
"regarded their role as fundamentally political. 
Modernization meant the more efficient opera- 
tion of the administration rather than eco- 
nomic growth or raising the standard of living 
of the Southern Sudanese. The British were ru- 
lers first and developers second." Gentlemen re- 
mained gentlemen, and basing his observations 
on the class background of the British adminis- 
trators, Professor Collins finds that "the pater- 
nalism of the squirearchy, not the incentives of 
the urban merchants, guided their actions." 

I have selected one passage and limited my 
remarks, as is obvious, with the result that 
readers ought to feel deprived without reading 
more of Professor Collins for themselves. "There 
is much here that deserves further comment 
and that will doubtless be variously inter- 
preted. It seems highly regrettable to me that a 
work dealing with the Southern Sudan tells us 
so little of that internal history which the 
author was also interested. in. Where are the Su- 
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danese? And what is this polite, discreet, impe- 
rialism that differs so markedly from the indif- 
ference and cruelty attributed to the others 
engaged in the same game—namely France and 
Belgium? Diplomatic and administrative histo- 
ries are perhaps meant to whet the appetite 
particularly for those who are curious to know 
who the happy masses were that were being so 
efficiently administered. 

IRENE L. GENDZIER 

Boston University 


D. A. LOW. Buganda in Modern History. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 265. $8.75. 


D. A. LOW. The Mind of Buganda: Documents 
of the Modern History of an African Kingdom. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1971. Pp. xxvii, 234. $8.50. 


Professor Anthony Low has given us a volume 
of essays and an essential collection of docu- 
ments centered on the political history of Bu- 
ganda, These two volumes build upon his 
study of the making of the Uganda Agreement 
(Buganda and British Overrule [1960]) and the 
establishment of the Uganda Protectorate (in 
volume 2 of Oxford History of East Africa 
[1965]). In the scholarly tradition of Terence 
Ranger, Elizabeth Chilver, Yves Person, and 
Jacques Berque, Low demonstrates that de- 
tailed knowledge of the internal, precolonial 
history of an African society provides the most 
powerful and coherent explanation of colonial 
relationships and their aftermath. The essays, 
Buganda in Modern History, review and 
gather the political continuities in the history 
of Buganda between the 1880s and 1960s. They 
serve as a commentary upon The Mind of Bu- 
ganda, a collection of sixty-two documents 
from the past century of Buganda history, put 
into context by a skillful fourteen-page intro- 
duction. 

At this moment, when the Eurocentric view 
of the "discovery of the Nile" is again being 
given publicity on television, Professor Low's 
documents forcibly call to aur attention the Af- 
rican view of imperial rivalry and colonial 
rule. The view from inside looking out reveals 
the complexities of interaction with intrusive 
British values and the cost of accommodation 
to political and cultural hegemony. Although 
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the Kabaka wrote in 1935 that "while boasting 
of having acquired Western education and civi- 
lization in an amazingly short period, we have 
entirely and completely ignored our native tra- 
ditional customs," the documents also make 
clear that the Baganda achieved and wished to 
sustain a special political position in Uganda. 
They valued the symbolic, self-conscious unity 
provided by the "living and functioning form 
of the Kabakaship and Lukiiko" (the Lukiiko 
Memorandum, 1960), and they sensed great 
continuity in their four-hundred-year history. 

"There is a certain amount of perhaps unnec- 
essary repetition among the seven essays, but 
the major insights cannot be faulted, and the 
total effect is cumulative. Just as in his selec- 
tion of documents Professor Low sets out "the 
attitudes of mind which the Baganda have dis- 
played on issues of major importance to them," 
so in his essays he keeps in focus the continu- 
ously complicated relationships between the 
Kingdom of Buganda and the larger protector- 
ate, now the nation, of Uganda. The first 
essay shows clearly the political sophistication 
and adaptability of the Baganda in the final 
decades of the nineteenth century as they turn 
and use foreign religious elements for internal 
political purposes. 'The third essay argues that 
the British relied upon the "new men," the 
adaptive radicals, in the 1890s, but that in the 
changes following the Second World War the 
British relied upon the established leaders. 
Thus, at the very time when the hierarchy of 
senior chiefs was becoming more distant from 
the people, more bureaucratized, when "the 
pérsonal nexus" between chiefs and people was 
atrophying, the British, too, failed to recognize 
the new generation. The fifth and sixth essays 
spell out the consequences: neotraditionalist 
dominance of the Lukiiko in 1957, the rise of 
new-style nationalist political parties, and the 
storming of the Kabaka's palace by Uganda 
government troops in 1966. 

Perhaps the most self-contained essay is the 
fourth. It deals with the Hancock achievement 
at the Namirembe Conference of 1954. 
"Through a study of the personalities involved 
and the successive positions taken, Professor 
Low reveals the thought and the logic used to 
open the possibility of a unitary constitution 
for Uganda. But because the Kabaka did not 
understand what was at stake and preferred to 
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think in the political metaphors of the past, 

"the carefully contrived opportunity was never 

seized, and a decade later nemesis followed." 
PROSSER GIFFORD 
Amherst College 


NORMAN ROBERT BENNETT. Mirambo of Tan- 
zania, 1840?-1884. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 191. Cloth $6.50, paper 
$1.95. 


A recent popular approach to the study of Af- 
rican history has been through biography. 
"Every nation needs to build its history around 
the exploits of great men," Mr. Bennett main- 
tains. He has here refined and added to pre- 
viously published work to present an account 
of the life of Mirambo, a Nyamwezi leader 
from western Tanzania who was a prominent 
military figure in the 1870s and 1880s. Mi- 
rambo has been principally known as a warrior 
and empire-builder who was a major political 
force in his own day but whose empire col- 
lapsed on his death; to this picture Mr. Ben- 
nett adds material on his diplomatic dealings 
and his relations with African, Arab, and Euro- 
pean personalities. Mr. Bennett's command of 
the European source materials, principally 
those from British official and missionary ar- 
chives, is: admirable, and there seems little 
doubt that he has uncovered almost all availa- 
ble evidence. The problem is that it is Euro- 
pean evidence; we see Mirambo. almost invaria- 
bly through European eyes and in terms of his 
contacts with Europeans. Very little African 
material is used. As a contribution to nine- 
teenth-century Tanzanian history the work is 
useful but as biography it is inadequate, and 
Mirambo remains a shadow. 

MARGARET L. BATES 

New College, Florida 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


CHANG KUO-T'Ao. The Rise of the Chinese 
Communist Party, 1921-1927. (The Autobiog- 
raphy of Chang Kuo-t'ao, Volume 1.) Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas. 1971. Pp. xxi, 756. 
$25.00. 


If China has a Trotsky, it is not Liu Shao-ch'i 
but Chang Kuo-t'ao. Chang broke with Mao 
Tse-tung and left the Chinese Communist 
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party (CCP) in 1988. His subsequent obscuri- 
ty—and Mao's pre-eminence—has frustrated as- 
sessment of an outstanding revolutionist. The 
long-awaited publication of Chang's memoirs is 
an important event. 

An organizer of the epoch-making student 
demonstration of May 4, 1919, Chang played a 
prominent role in the formation of the CCP. 
He pawned clothing to support the embryonic 
party organization and was a delegate to its 
first congress in 1921. After visiting the USSR 
and meeting Lenin, Chang narrowly escaped 
Wu P'ei-fu's brutal suppression of the Peking- 
Hankow railroad strike of 1923. On the eve- 
ning of the historic incident of May 30, 1925, 
he arrived in Shanghai in time to organize the 
city's General Labor Union. By the conclusion 
.of this volume he had shared in the hopes, dis- 
illusionments, fleeting victories, and bloody dis- 
asters that marked the first years of the CCP. 
At the age of thirty he was an established party 
leader. 

Despite reservations, Chang welcomed Len- 
inist organizational techniques but was 
shocked by the Comintern's heavy-handed in- 
tervention in the policies of the Chinese party. 
He recognized the fatal contradictions in Mos- 
cow's decision to integrate China's Communists 
into the Kuomintang. Though one may ques- 
tion his judgment that a bilateral united front 
might have led to “a normal multi-party de- 
mocracy," his premonition of disaster was well 
founded. Yet how the Comintern developed its 
strangle hold over the CCP remains a mystery. 
Chang was not the only CCP leader to recog- 
nize the drawbacks of Moscow's stewardship. 
Why, then, did the party repeatedly capitulate 
to ill-conceived directives? In return for eco- 
nomic aid? (Chang says little on this.) Because 
the party was spellbound by the mystique of 
the Russian Revolution? (Chang and others 
who visited the USSR were disenchanted.) Was 
it the charisma of Soviet advisers? (Many of 
these men displayed abysmal ignorance of 
China, and even the formidable Borodin was 
no Rasputin.) Central to the problem is the 
prestigious Ch'en Tu-hsiu who became a scape- 
goat for Comintern failures after doggedly de- 
fending its distasteful policies. Yet after Ch'en's 
deposition a neophyte Comintern adviser was 
able to pick his successor. If anyone was in a 
position to understand why these things hap- 
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pened it was Chang Kuo-tao, yet his book 
leaves the mystery unsolved. 

Chang's contributions heavily outweigh his 
omissions. Historians of the CCP have hereto- 
fore drawn upon party and Comintern docu- 
ments. Painstaking dissection of doctrinal con- 
troversies has been highly abstract, and even 
Harold Isaacs’s vivid Tragedy of the Chinese 
Revolution submerges individual protagonists 
in tides of mass movements, Chang has now 
written the most vital account of early CCP 
history since Isaacs's book appeared in 1938. 
This volume is, as A. Doak Barnett has ob- 
served, “a remarkable combination of involve- 
ment and dispassionate observation." Chang 
breathes life into fellow participants who have 
hitherto been little more than pasteboard man- 
nequins—the imperious Comintern agent Mar- 
ing, the party patriarch Ch'en Tu-hsiu, and the 
playboy revolutionist Ch'en Kung-po. Yet, in 
his guise of dispassionate observer, Chang fails 
to do justice to one key figure: himself. He 
moves through the battle-scarred landscape of 
the Chinese revolution noting others' foibles 
while his own record remains virtually unblem- 
ished. His thoughts and deeds are dutifully re- 
corded but he remains a one-dimensional man. 
To bring Chang to life we will need the obser- 
vations of others, including, of course, Mao 
Tse-tung. We eagerly await Chang Kuo-t'ao's 
second volume. 

JOHN ISRAEL 
University of Virginia 


ARTHUR N. YOUNG. China's Nation-Building Ef- 
fort, 1927-1937: The Financial and Economic 
Record. (Hoover Institution Publications 104.) 
[Stanford:] Hoover Institution Press, Stanford 
University. 1971. Pp. xx, 553. $19.50. 


'This is Arthur Young's third large book on the 
economy of China during the period of Kuo- 
mintang (Nationalist party) rule. Where his ear- 
lier books dealt with foreign economic aid to 
China from 1987 to 1945 and with wartime 
finance and inflation, the present volume is a 
memoir and a history of the prewar efforts of 
the Nationalists to transform the system of 
public finance inherited in 1927 from the war- 
lord Peking governments into an instrument 
for achieving national unity and (it was hoped) 
economic development. As financial adviser to 
the Republic of China from 1929 to 1947, the 
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author was more or less closely involved in the 
formulation of the financial policies of the 
Nanking and Chungking governments, so that 
he writes with some authority on the more 
technical aspects of fiscal and monetary affairs. 
From the records in his possession he occasion- 
ally offers valuable data not available else- 


where, for example, statements of the receipts : 


and expenditures of the Nanking government 
for the fiscal years 1936 and 1937. Mr. Young, 
an honest reporter, acknowledges that his dis- 
cussion of modernization and development (pp. 
287-401) does "not have the depth of the treat- 
ment of fiscal and monetary matters with 
which I was concerned at first-hand and for 
which I have primary and often unique data." 

The essential issue raised by this book is the 
classical one of the glass with some water in it: 
is what we have before us a vessel that is more 
accurately described as half empty or as half 
full? Mr. Young, in the summary passages that 
appear at several places in the text, agrees that 
the political and social development of China 
during the years 1927—-37— which are not the 
main subject of his book—lagged behind the 
ability of the Nationalist government to reha- 
bilitate and reorganize substantial parts of the 
modern sector of the economy. Thus central 
government revenues were increased from al- 
most nil to one billion dollars Chinese cur- 
rency, a modern budgetary and administrative 
system was organized, the market for internal 
borrowing was developed, most foreign debts 
in arrears were settled, the currency system was 
reformed and unified, a central bank was estab- 
lished, transport and communications were im- 
proved, and a modest program of development 
was begun with both domestic and foreign cap- 
ital and technical aid. All were promising be- 
ginnings when compared to the period of war- 
lordism that preceded. But, the author also 
notes, the rural areas were largely unchanged 
and their resources never tapped by the center, 
no substantial agrarian reform was undertaken, 
provincial and local governments were domi- 
nated by militarists, administration was fre- 
quently corrupt, the central government 
wasted its resources in.civil wars, its political 
base was a narrowly circumscribed social elite, 
and the populace at large was inert and had no 
voice in the government. 

After looking at the glass with some care Mr. 
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Young has decided that it was half full. Had 
war with Japan not come in 1937 the Kuomin- 
tang would not have been overthrown by its 
Communist party opponent. The prospect was 
for continued "evolutionary change and 
growth" on the basis of the relatively successful 
fiscal and monetary policies of the decade here 
considered. For many—indeed most—students 
of Kuomintang China, who are more skeptical 
about the efficacy of fiscal and monetary policy 
in coping with political and social crisis, the 
glass in question would be described as more 
than half empty in 1957 and leaking danger- 
ously through numerous cracks. 

ALBERT FEUERWERKER 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 
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GEORGE ATHAN BILLIAS and GERALD N. GROB, 
editors. American History: Retrospect and 
Prospect. New York: Free Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 


471. Cloth $7.95, paper $4.95. 


In the frequency and thoroughness of their 
self-scrutiny American historians must surely 
surpass all other practitioners of their craft. 
Theirs is the dedicated priesthood of a cult 
agreed upon only one dogma, "Know thyself.” 
This proceeds in large part no doubt from phe- 
nomena which, to a European eye, appear dis- 
tinctively American—the sheer volume of aca- 
demic output and the number, diversity, and 
wide geographical scatter of the institutions 
that promote it. In such a situation the provi- 
sion of formal channels of communication and 
their maintenance by regular dredging is a con- 
venience almost amounting to a necessity. 
(Which should not, incidentally, diminish any- 
one's gratitude, least of all that of the foreign 
scholar, at finding this task so conscientiously 
and ably done.) 

But behind the bibliographer's urge to order 
there is also the philosophic impulse to assess 
and evaluate. (No accident perhaps that 
"clerk," in its original and derived meanings, 
may cover both.) That the American historian 
sees himself—and is seen by many, perhaps 
most, of his readers—as the unacknowledged 
legislator of his times is almost as evident as 
that he is deemed to be the Rhadamanthus of 
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the national past. The pages of the Newsletter 
testify as vehemently to the first role as the 
pages of the AHR do to the second. 

Moreover, the flexibility of the discipline is 
greater in the United States than elsewhere. It 
is more open to innovatory techniques and bor- 
rowed insights. There is therefore not only the 
social but, so to say, the technological, impact 
to be recorded. The American Clio is not only 
ready to sing songs of social significance; she is 
also prepared to try them on the twelve-tone 
scale or the Moog synthesizer. This may stimu- 
late (it certainly does not impede) the rapid 
turnover of interpretations. Certainly the cor- 
pus of American history appears unique in its 
quick responsiveness to every shock wave that 
reaches it from the nation itself, so that today's 
national crisis becomes tomorrow's nouvelle 
vague of revisionism. 

The authors of American History are in 
varying degrees responding to all these devel- 
opments. T'hey are seeking to update, in many 
fields, our swiftly obsolescing bibliographies. 
They are trying to record and relate the fresh 
evaluations of the American past that have 
been emerging in the sixties. And where rele- 
vant and practicable, they have been trying to 
do a historian's job on historiography, to en- 
quire and explain where the new trends have 
come from, what they signify, where they may 
point. The result is a diversified, rich, and in- 
formative volume. 

Two general impressions, irrespective of pe- 
riod or approach, remain from a reading of 
these very different essays. The first is the de- 
cline of great names. Certain figures, formative 
teachers, and interpreters do, of course, recur 
in these pages. But the age of the giants is over. 
There are no Turners or Beards. With the 
tragic losses of Hofstadter and Potter, even the 
ranks of the near-giants are sadly thinned. But 
a second impression is almost equally strong, of 
the great range and liveliness of the profession 
as a whole, of its impressive output, its restless 
energy, and its Oedipal addiction to patricide 
as a form of occupational therapy. Just as there 
are no giants, so there are no idols. 

Less strong than an impression but more 
powerful than a whiff is a certain emanation 
from these pages of what an unkind critic 
would call insularity. The rich internal re- 
sources of the American past have encouraged 
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a certain exclusive concentration, even in our 
ecumenical present, on the American experi- 
ence. There is rather too little evidence in 
these pages that the American historian's curi- 
osity follows where his civic conscience or his 
vacation travel might lead him, to ask how far 
his findings about the American past might be 
enriched or clarified by being brought into 
comparison with the experience of other peo- 
ples at other times. We all wear blinders here; 
no one has panoramic vision. But because the 
American horizon is so broad it sometimes 
lends itself more readily to the illusion of 
being the totality of the perceptible. 

The ten essays that make up American His- 
tory fall into two categories—the chronological 
and the topicál. All, that is, save Lee Benson's 
on "Middle Period Historiography: What Is 
To Be Done?" This, as its Leninesque interrog- 
ative might suggest, is as much an indictment 
as an inquiry. The research on 1816 to 1860 
has, he charges, yielded only "unsystematic and 
trivial" information. But when one discovers 
the reason for this, namely that historians have 
obstinately declined to become social scientists, 
one realizes that the indictment is general 
What we have here is a hard-hitting if rather 
old-fashioned restatement of the case for a sci- 
entific history, which could as reasonably be 
applied to any other period of the American 
past. Which is not to deny that Benson scores 
some very palpable hits, especially when he di- 
rects attention to our profession's sloppy use of 
terms and our inveterate addiction to “proof 
by haphazard quotation." 

Next to Benson's, the widestranging essays 
are those by Samuel P. Hays on social history 
and James P. Baughman on economic and 
business history. Hays makes the large claim 
that the distinctiveness of social history lies not 
in its subject matter but in its way of looking 
at the past, concerning itself with "human in- 
teraction." What? Have we all been writing so- 
cial history without knowing it? Not at least in 
its fullest realization, for that, as we are re- 
minded apropos of immigration history, "re- 
quires that it be freed from the particular cir- 
cumstances of time and place." If that seems 
beyond the reach of most of us poor prisoners 
of the here and now, we can nevertheless en- 
dorse much of what Hays has to say about get- 
ting social history away from its emphasis on 
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problem solving and its subservience to ideol- 
ogy, as also his warnings against the tendency 
to dichotomize. 

Baughman’s essay is a most illuminating sur- 
vey of the ground recently cultivated by the eco- 
nomic historians with the new tools that they 
have derived from contemporary economic 
theory and, even more, with the new data that 
econometrics has put at their disposal. Here, it 
can hardly be disputed, there has been real 
progress. In 1944 the Committee on Research 
in Economic History of the Social Science Re- 
search Council identified three “target 
areas"—the roles of entrepreneurship and gov- 
ernment in economic growth and the history of 
the firm. In all these, three solid advances have 
been made. It is not often that scholarship thus 
complies with its agenda. _ 

Urban history, as a growth topic, receives ap- 
propriate scrutiny from Richard Wade, who 
writes not only a survey of past work and an 
agenda for future researchers but also a very 
perceptive and succinct history of American ur- 
banization itself. For a declining trade, diplo- 
matic history, Ernest May provides a compre- 
hensive and far from tearful obituary, hopeful 
of the phoenix of international] history that is 
rising from the ashes of the old documentation. 

For many readers however, the greatest 
practical utility may well be found in those es- 
says that survey in a preponderantly biblio- 
graphical form recent work in separate periods. 
AU these are well done, some in conspicuously 
comprehensive detail—like Jacob E. Cooke on 
the Federalist age—some with a greater free- 
dom of choice and a more explicit commitment 
to one style of approach—like Gerald Grob, 
who hails the exhaustion of moralism in Re- 
construction historiography and sees the future 
as belonging to a neo-David Donaldism. 
"Thomas Barrow, surveying the colonial scene, 
is especially helpful in relating the significant 
periodical literature to the more familiar 
book-length George Billias follows 
with a freshly categorized analysis of the large 
outpourings of the Revolutionary era, which 
constitute such an impressive run-up to 1976 
and All That. 


studies. 


H. 6G. NICHOLAS 
New College, 
Oxford 
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- HERMAN E. KROOSS and MARTIN R. BLYN. A His- 


tory of Financial Intermediaries. (Random 
House Books in Finance.) New York: Random 
House. 1971. Pp. xi, 254. $7.50. 


In all fields of scholarly endeavor there has re- 
cently been a growing demand for the work of 
the syntbesizer. Specialists of all types have 
found it almost impossible to keep abreast of 
the flow of articles and books without the help 
of summaries and syntheses. Market demand is 
fortunately being met in some areas of activity, 
and this history of financial intermediaries pro- 
vides an example. In 246 pages the reader is of- 
fered a sweeping survey of the creation, the re- 
sponse to environmental changes (internal and 
external, innovative actions, variations in 
growth rates, and the general performance of 
financial intermediaries in the history of the 
United States. The book deals not only with 
commercial banks and mutual savings banks, as 
had earlier similar books, but also with insur- 
ance companies, general insurance companies, 
investment banks, credit unions, trust compa- 
nies, savings and loan associations, noninsured 
pension funds, and investment companies. In 
comprehensiveness of coverage it is unique 
among histories of financial institutions. Those 
whose activities are analyzed now hold one-half 
of the total wealth of the nation, a fact that in- 
dicates their importance in the economy. As 
measures of growth of financial intermediaries, 
assets of banks and insurance companies ap- 
proximated ten dollars per capita in 1800, and 
assets of the ten discussed now amount to 
about five thousand dollars per capita. 
Although the reader must peruse carefully 
rather than breezily, the authors strive success- 
fully to keep the narrative clear and straight- 
forward. In the preface they explain why they 
concentrate on participants in this segment of 
economic life—on borrowers and lenders and 
the processes by which they were brought to- 
gether. The introduction contains definitions 
of financial intermediary, the theoretical frame- 
work utilized, what financial intermediaries do, 
and their historical growth. Of particular con- 
cern is innovation in three areas—those en- 
couraging saving, those easing the borrowing of 
funds, and those narrowing "the gap between 
the saver and the investor by improving liquid- 
ity and by adding to geographic mobility" (p. 
4). In eight time periods from colonial times to 
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1970 the extent of and variations in innova- 
tions are analyzed—among others, the surges in 
innovative response occurring in 1816-36 and 
1945-70. Twenty-one tables and three "figures" 
elucidate the text. The presence of a few typo- 
graphical errors does not impair effectiveness of 
presentation, but both the index and the bibli- 
ography are so brief that they have limited 
utility. Minor limitations notwithstanding, this 
synthesis serves to remind the economic histo- 
rian that assets of financial intermediaries have 
grown more rapidly than those of any other 
sector of the American economy. From it the 
noneconomic historian can learn where the fi- 
nancial power is and the process by which it got 
there. 

RALPH W. HIDY 

Boston University 


CONVERSE D. CLOWSE. Economic Beginnings in 
Colonial South Carolina, 1670-1730. (Tricen- 
tennial Studies, Number 3.) Columbia: Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press for the South 
Carolina Tricentennial Commission. 1971. Pp. 
ix, 283. $6.95. 

PAUL S. TAYLOR. Georgia Plan: 1732-1752. 
Berkeley: Institute of Business and Economic 
Research, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of California. 1972. Pp. 
xviii, 322. $6.50. 

During the third quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the rice colonies of South Carolina and 
Georgia experienced an economic boom unpar- 
alleled among the British-American colonies 
since the emergence of the Caribbean sugar is 
lands at the end of the seventeenth century. So 
great was the boom that on the eve of the Rev- 
olution the rice-producing regions of those col- 
onies were almost certainly the most prosperous 
area on the British North American main- 
land and probably also the most promising 
area of agricultural investment in the whole of 
Britain's overseas dominions. Clearly written 
and thoroughly researched, these two volumes 
provide the fullest and most authoritative ac- 
count ever published of the beginnings of this 
remarkable development in the socioeconomic 
foundations of South Carolina and Georgia. 

For South Carolina those foundations were 
slowly laid. The central themes of its first two 
decades, Clowse makes clear, were the twin fail- 
ures of the proprietors' elaborate schemes for 
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the development of the colony and of the 
search for a commercial crop. Trade in deer- 
skins and in surprisingly large numbers of In- 
dian slaves with neighboring tribes generated 
some profits. But as late as 1690 the economic 
base of the colony was extremely precarious and 
the population correspondingly sparse. Only 
after 1690 did rice gradually emerge as a pri- 
mary staple that provided, together with subsi- 
dized naval stores and the Indian trade, the 
profits necessary for the substantial expansion 
of the colony between 1705 and 1715. That 
decade was decisive in casting the socioeco- 
nomic life of the colony into a West Indian 
mold characterized by a small, slowly growing 
European population; a rapidly increasing 
number of African slaves, who accounted for a 
continuing upsurge in productivity as each 
slave produced approximately one ton of rice 
annually in addition to other subsidiary prod- 
ucts; the concentration of good rice lands into 
the hands of a small white elite; and the 
emergence of the supporting mercantile groups 
necessary to perform the functions required by 
a plantation economy. Over the next fifteen 
years this expansion was slowed somewhat by a 
series of internal problems and adverse exter- 
nal conditions, but the heavy importation of 
African slaves continued, and rice received ever 
greater emphasis. Though economic troubles 
continued to hinder the colony for another 
decade, by 1730 it was poised on the threshold 
of the great boom that began in the 1740s as 
Carolinians gained access to larger interna- 
tional rice markets and developed indigo as a 
profitable second staple whose production was 


heavily subsidized by Britain. 


There are several minor problems with the 
Clowse volume. Unfortunately it stops a full 
decade before the boom got underway, once 
again calling into question the wisdom of 
using political events, in this case the end of 
the proprietary, to determine the limits of so- 
cial or economic studies. Moreover, Clowse's 
explanation for the introduction of slavery (the 
unsuitability of the climate for white labor) 
and his account of where Carolinians acquired 
the technical knowledge to produce rice (he 
does not consider the likely possibility that 
they learned it from their African slaves) are 
unsatisfactory, and the hard economic data on 
which the study is based are disappointingly 
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thin. Given the nature of the extant sources, 
however, it is doubtful that any future scholar 
will improve upon this study, and the author 
compensates for the lack of data with a series 
of responsible and informed projections. 

Whereas the problem of the early South Car- 
olinians was to find a viable commercial crop, 
the difficulty of the enterprising spirits among 
the first Georgians was to overcome the Trus- 
tees' opposition to their efforts to follow the 
Carolina example. In their attempt to create a 
colony of small, working farmers, the Trustees 
steadfastly clung to their original plan to ex- 
clude slavery, limit the size of landholdings, en- 
courage white immigrants and the use of serv- 
ant labor, and rely on public support for 
financing. The first twenty years of the colony's 
history, Taylor shows in an exhaustive and de- 
tailed narrative, were a perpetual tug of war be- 
tween the Trustees and their supporters in the 
colony who were determined to keep Georgia 
from falling into the West Indian model and 
those other settlers who wanted desperately to 
emulate that model. A chronicle of the Trus- 
tees' gradual defeat on one point after another 
until their final relinquishment of the last im- 
portant provisions of their plan in 1749, Tay- 
lor's volume is frankly revisionist in tone. He 
shows that the plan was more practical than 
earlier historians have suggested, that it 
worked quite well for over a decade, and that 
the Salzburgers, Scottish Highlanders, Dutch 
settlers, and other small farmers consistently 
supported the Trustees. 

But the point is not that the plan was im- 
practical but that it was out of harmony with 
the central animating spirit of the mid-eight- 
centh-century British Empire. For what both 
of these volumes illustrate so profusely is the 
extraordinary extent to which the momentum 
for colonial economic development was sup- 
plied not by proprietors or trustees in Britain 
but by the settlers on the spot and to which the 
primary impulse underlying that momentum 
"was not altruism or tria] of a political system, 
but profits"—in Taylor’s words, "the search for 
private gain." As many recent studies have im- 
plied, everywhere in the British-American colo- 
nies men's material appetites were continually 
whetted by the economic opportunities offered 
by an environment of abundance. Living next 
to the colony that at the very moment of the 
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founding of Georgia was on the verge of a 
dizzying economic boom and in an environ- 
ment that was supremely suitable for following 
the Carolina example, Georgians would indeed 
have had to be Spartan to have resisted the 
temptation, in Egmont's disconsolate phrase, to 
become "rich in the ways of other provinces." 

JACK P. GREENE 

Johns Hopkins University 


SARAH MCCULLOH LEMMON, editor. The Petti- 
grew Papers. Volume 1, 1685-1818. Raleigh: 
State Department of Archives and History. 


1971. Pp. xl, 699. $15.00. 


Volume 1 of the Peitigrew Papers contains the 
records of the early members of the Pettigrew 
family of the Albemarle Sound region of North 
Carolina. The principal items are the corre- 
spondence of the Reverend Charles Pettigrew, 
North Carolina's first elected (although not 
consecrated) bishop of the Episcopal Church 
and a successful colonial planter, and his only 
surviving son Ebenezer, an imaginative and 
prosperous planter himself. 

After a brief but informative introduction 
by Dr. Sarah McCulloh Lemmon, biographer 
of Charles Pettigrew and the last of a series of 
editors who have worked on the papers, the re- 
cords begin with wills dated 1685 and 1758; 
then follows the late eighteenth-century corre- 
spondence, which comprises the first section of 
the Papers. The records tell the story of an ed- 
ucated Philadelphian who came to eastern 
North Carolina and with devotion to the 
church and to his own business affairs rose 
quickly to a place of prominence in the Eden- 
ton area. The death of Charles Pettigrew's first 
wife, his remarriage, and the establishment of 
an estate on the southern part of the Albe- 
marle Sound are recounted in a series of letters 
that includes a wealth of materials for the so- 
cial historian. Matters relating to colonial reli- 
gion, health and medicine, plantation manage- 
ment, travel, and postal customs emerge from 
the letters as does the story of strong men and 
women wresting the best life possible in a diffi- 
cult land. 

"The after-effects of the American Revolution 
reflected in the Papers include a movement to- 
ward internal improvements (including canal 
building), the problems encountered as the An- 
glican Church became the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church, the political struggles of the new na- 
tion—with the Pettigrews predictably Federal- 
ist—and the flourishing of educational institu- 
tions. The Pettigrew sons went to the newly 
founded University of North Carolina, where 
the father's concern for his sons' morals was 
reinforced by their reports of life in Chapel 
Hill in the 1790s. "Cursing & swearing is car- 
ried on here to the greatest perfection" with 
the students preferring Thomas Paine's deistic 
Age of Reason “to all the books that were ever 
wrote since the creation of the World." Other 
impediments to learning included a dancing 
school, six or more boys to a room, a scarcity of 
books and beds, poor food, and "innumerable" 
chinches. 

Pettigrew shortly withdrew his sons from the 
university only to have his oldest son die, per- 
haps of one of the innumerable fever epidemics 
that regularly swept the region. Ebenezer then 
joined his father on his increased holdings in 
Tyrrel County south of the Albemarle Sound, 
and they engaged in the growing of rice and 
wheat. Ebenezer applied himself to correspond- 
ence with his friends and the development of 
machinery and buildings to handle the culture 
and harvest of the plantation products, Ebene- 
zer's marriage to his cousin provided him with 
an opportunity to build a large new home and 

"furnish it with the best that could be provided 
by his New York factor. His correspondence 
with his wife, who spent the winters with her 
family in New Bern, shows him to be a kindly 
master, husband, and father. His devotion to 
his lands and his family frequently tore him 
emotionally between his desires to have his 
loved ones with him and his concern for their 
health and isolation at his home near Lake 
Phelps. 

Above all, the excellently edited and indexed 
Pettigrew Papers reveal the difficulties that had 
to be surmounted by even the most prosperous 
Americans of the early national period. In ad- 
dition to the intimate details of life in the Al- 
bemarle Sound region, student life at the early 
University of North Carolina and at Princeton 
is related in the letters of children, relatives, 
and friends. Views are provided of Haiti, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk. 
The difficulties of transacting business at long 
distance, with poor mail service, no dependable 
way to transmit money or goods, and inordi- 
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nate time consumed by even the most simple of 
transactions, make one marvel at the determi- 
nation and abilities of the Pettigrews and of 
those like them who not only survived but 
prospered. Volume 1 ends in December 1818, 
significantly, with the purchase of a slave. Suc- 
ceeding volumes from the North Carolina 
Department of Archives and History (which, in- 
cidentally, has provided this monumental vol- 
ume for “the actual cost of printing only”) 
should provide further valuable insight into 
the Pettigrew family and the region, state, and 
nation in which they lived. 

J. EDWIN HENDRICKS 

Wake Forest University 


DOUGLAS SLOAN. The Scottish Enlightenment 
and the American College Ideal. (Teachers Col- 
lege Studies in Education.) [New York:] 
Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1971. Pp. xi, 298. $10.00. 


In this mistitled collection of seven essays 
Douglas Sloan has limited himself to the 
“thoughts and careers of representative individ- 
ual educators who were related to the 
[Presbyterian] academy and early Princeton 
traditions” instead of appraising the “full im- 
pact of Scotland upon the American college.” 
His book is the weaker for it, since most of his 
subjects are well known (as his excellent biblio- 
graphical essay shows), and his presentation of 
them is seriously flawed. 

The basic problem is that he has tried to 
demonstrate that eighteenth-century American 
higher education was influenced by the uni- 
versities of Scotland and the ideas of Scottish 
intellectuals—a proposition whose meaning is 
far from clear (if not nebulous) and the logical 
conditions for proving which are exacting (if 
not impossible). (See Quentin Skinner, “The 
Limits of Historical Explanation,” Philosophy, 
58 [July 1966]: 199-215.) Mr. Sloan has neither 
clarified the one nor satisfied the other, and ac- 
cordingly his text is fraught with “maybe,” 
“probably,” and “seems to have been.” When 
evidence for the influence of or upon his sub- 
ject peters out, he retreats to lists of the man’s 
former students, who in later life “seem to 
have” borne the intellectual characteristics cho- 
sen as "representative." Because of the slippery 
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nature of what he is trying to prove, he is effec- 
tively forced to accept any and all suggestions 
of connection between his subjects to such an 
extent that he never dismisses or discounts evi- 
dence even after warning of its possible bias or 
weakness. In short, the author would have 
been well advised to heed Hume’s warning that 
mere contiguity in time and space (or similar- 
ity) is not sufficient evidence of cause and effect 
(or "influence". 

The book is further marred by an egregious 
Whiggism. According to Mr. Sloan the Scottish 
universities were consistently "modern" and 
"progressive"—which is usually equated with 
"public service,” “utilitarianism,” or “re- 
form’—and this in spite of three “watershed” 
reforms that were never executed. Mr. Sloan 
seems to have written from the liberal-progres- 
sive belief that the burden of proof for change 
is on conservatives, not reformers, a position 
that is least valid in education whose very re- 
sponsibility is the preservation of social ideals. 

JAMES AXTELL 
Yale University 


ROBERT ZEMSKY. Merchants, Farmers, and River 
Gods: An Essay on Eighteenth-Century Amer- 
ican Politics. Boston: Gambit. 1971. Pp. xiii, 
361. $10.00. 


A blend of political history and historical 
political science, this book discusses Massa- 
chusetts politics between 1730 and 1755, using 
an analysis of legislative decision making 
as a focal point. Zemsky finds that by compari- 
son with its modern counterparts the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly’s organization was primitive, 
with no standing committees, no seniority sys- 
tem, few rules, and debates that actually influ- 
enced how members voted. Decision making in 
this body was orderly not because it was insti- 
tutionalized, but because the committees that 
drafted legislation and the debates preceding 
enactment were dominated by a stable group 
of leaders—distinguished by social status rather 
than legislative experience and by the related 
ability to acquire the contacts, the calculated 
mode of behavior, the understanding of pa- 
tronage politics, and the pragmatic approach 
that united professional politicians. Potential 
leaders, usually men from distinguished fami- 
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lies, representatives of coastal towns, or gradu- 
ates of colonial colleges, emerged upon first ap- 
pearance in the house, while others, once 
identified as back-benchers, remained without 
substantial power throughout their legislative 
careers. 

Such a system worked because the central 
government concerned itself with defense, jus- 
tice, taxation, currency manipulation, and lit- 
tle else. The agrarian majority in Massachu- 
setts tolerated the political dominance and 
officeholding monopoly of upper-class leaders 
in return for a narrowly defined public policy 
that served its interests. Although deference to 
social status influenced electoral behavior as 
well as legislative leadership, politics remained 
responsive because professional politicians rec- 
ognized the limits of deference and took popu- 
lar positions on sensitive issues in order to pre- 
serve their autonomy on other measures. By 
analyzing the relationships among legislators in 
the house and between legislators and their 
constituencies this study adds much to our un- 
derstanding of colonial political processes. 

Zemsky is penetrating as a historical political 
scientist, but he is less successful at more tradi- 
tional political history. His interpretations are 
conventional, rely heavily on standard sources, 
and, moreover, are flawed with minor errors. 
Many of the book's weaknesses, however, stem 
from a major organizational problem. Like 
many historians who use extensive quantitative 
sources, the author felt constrained to restrict 
his'presentation of statistical evidence in the 
interest of historical artistry and has relegated 
the numbers to an appendix. This decision is 
counterproductive because statistical analyses 
provide the most original and suggestive mate- 
rial in the study and the most concise means of 
supporting major interpretations. A series of 
biographical sketches provides a partial substi- 
tute for the absent quantitative evidence, but 
they are lengthy, repetitious, and digressive, 
creating an impression of padding. In marked 
contrast, the statistica] appendix is clear and 
forceful. Historians should profit from Zem- 
sky's conclusions about political behavior and 
his methodological discussions, but it is hoped 
that they will avoid his method of presenta- 
tion. 

EDWARD M. COOK, JR. 
University of Chicago 
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RICHARD HOFSTADTER. America at 1750: A Social 
Portrait. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1971. 
Pp. xvi, 293, xiii. $6.95. 


This book was not complete when Richard 
Hofstadter died in October 1970. What ap- 
pears under the title America at 1750 is in fact 
an unfinished section of a volume intended to 
be the first of three on the history of the 
United States from around 1750 to the recent 
past. In a prospectus written for his publisher 
Hofstadter explained that each volume would 
run to around 500,000 words and would cover 
a period of around seventy-five years. The deci- 
sion to publish this fragment, apparently made 
after Hofstadter's death, was sound, for al 
though the work is incomplete it has unity, 
and it has what one would expect of its au- 
thor—fresh insights and literary grace. 

In substance the book is a social history of 
the thirteen continental colonies at 1750: there 
are chapters on population and immigration, 
white servitude, the slave trade, black slavery, 
the middle class, the churches, the Great Awak- 
ening, and the effect of che Awakening on the 
churches and the larger society. These are all 
familiar subjects in the social history of early 
America, and much of what is said about them 
is also familiar. For example, in his discussion 
of the colonial population, Hofstadter empha- 
sized the connection of immigration to eco- 
nomic growth. In his description of the organi- 
zation of the slave trace he repeated Philip 
Curtin's findings that in the long history of the 
trade the territory of the United States received 
slightly less than five per cent of all slaves 
brought to the New World. And, to give one 
other example of familiar material in the book, 
the discussion of the Great Awakening makes a 
good deal of lay-clerical conflict, itineracy, and 
the separation of churches under revivalistic 
strains. 

Yet, the book has its own freshness, in part 
because of Hofstadter's conception of social his- 
tory. There is throughout the book a clear, 
though largely unstated, concern for social psy- 
chology. The social history that the book tells 
is the history of attitudes, feelings, values, and 
the psychology of groups as much as it is the 
description of the “objective” conditions of so- 
ciety, such as numbers of immigrants, rates of 
economic growth, amounts of property held, 
and class organization. Consider, for example, 
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the long-standing assumption of colonial histo- 
rians that middle-class values pervaded all 
classes of white society. Hofstadter accepted 
that assumption—both upper and lower classes 
looked to the middle, he wrote, because the 
middle class was large, assertive, and energetic. 
If this is one of the "facts" of social history 
Hofstadter’s insight into the way the upper 
class was recruited from the middle, which car- 
ried its bourgeois standards upward, is impor- 
tant and suggestive. 

The emphasis on church history as a means 
of revealing social development is also interest- 
ing. The methods of analvsis in the book are 
not new here—much of the recent writing on 
churches and revivalism is replete with a sense 
of the connections between religion and poli- 
tics and the coming of the American Revolu- 
tion. And indeed, Hofstadter in the last three 
chapters of America at 1750 resorted to bio- 
graphical and narrative techniques that are 
reminiscent of those in his The American Polit- 
ical Tradition (1948). There are, for example, 
shrewd assessments of the revivalists—the por- 
traits of Jonathan Edwards and Gilbert Ten- 
nent are vivid, and the accounts of George 
Whitefield and James Davenport are remarka- 
bly sensitive and gentle. 

In these vignettes, and in the narrative, the 
book provides a valuable analysis of the effects 
of the Awakening on society and in particular 
the meaning of the event for civic life. Here 
Hofstadter looked forward to the American 
Revolution. What he wrote was fragmentary, 
but provocative in the best sense. One hopes 
that other scholars will follow his lead, ampli- 
fying and perhaps qualifying his insights. In 
the process the full value of America at 1750 
should become obvious. 

ROBERT MIDDLEKAUFF 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


RICHARD BAUMAN. For the Reputation of Truth: 
Politics, Religion, and Conflict among the 
Pennsylvania Quakers, 1750-1800. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1971. Pp. xviii, 258. 
$10.00. 


Richard Bauman is the most recent in a long 
line of historians and sociologists who have 
sought to understand what happens when a 
group of people who have foresworn worldly 
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involvement, power, and material gain—in this 
case the Quakers of Pennsylvania—are obliged 
to assume power, employ it, and reconcile its 
uses with their religious ideology. By studying 
the leaders of Quaker society in eighteenth-cen- 
tury Pennsylvania Baumän is able to define 
three types of behavioral response "among the 
politically relevant Quakers": (1) the “politi- 
cians,” who embraced the world, enthusiasti- 
cally engaged in politics; and accommodated 
their religious principles accordingly; (2) the 
"reformers," who called for a withdrawal from 
politics and worldly affairs and a return to the 
inward-looking, self-abnegating life of the First 
Publishers of the Truth; and (3) the “poli- 
tiques," who sought the via media, hoping to 
maintain the faith of the founders by using 
politica! power to convert the surrounding so- 
ciety to the Quaker ideal. Bauman follows two 
generations of historians in arguing that for 
the first half of the eighteenth century Quaker 
leaders in Pennsylvánia mastered the world of 
business and politics and accommodated their 
religious views to this worldly success, but that 
in the second half of the century, with the pres- 
sure of war and internal dissension increasing, 
the “reformers” began to dominate the Quaker 
leadership and brought a revitalization of the 
movement through their re-emphasis of the 
doctrine of meekness and social service rather 
than the exercise of political power. Others— 
such as Rufus Jones, Frederick Tolles, and 
Sydney James—have been at pains to point this 
out for many years. Bauman’s contribution 
consists in clarifying the different responses of 
Quaker leaders to the time of troubles after 
1750, in re-emphasizing that the reformers who 
counseled a withdrawal from politics were still 
acting politically since they too were bent on 
influencing the “setting and pursuit of public 
goals,” and in reminding us that, as Quakers 
struggled during and after the American Revo- 
lution to find an outlet for their political ener- 
gies that would not conflict with their religious 
testimony, they discovered a commitment to 
the oppressed and disinherited members of 
their society that has ever since given them an 
influence in moral stewardship out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. 

The author's attempt to use anthropological 
theory to explain the several reactions of 
Quaker leaders to political responsibilities is 
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not especially fruitful. Interdisciplinary analy- 
sis requires more than the frequent use of 
terms such as “role strain,” “processual analy- 
sis,” and “adaptations of belief systems’; and 
in the end this work gains little by reference to 
the work of political anthropologists. Histori- 
ans have long known what Friends themselves 
so clearly expressed—that for Quakers it was 
extraordinarily difficult in the strife-filled sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century to exercise 
political power while remaining true to the 
original religious commitment of the Society of 
Friends. 

GARY B. NASH 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


THOMAS FLEMING. The Man Who Dared the 
Lightning: A New Look at Benjamin Franklin. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 
1971. Pp. x, 532. $12.50. 


In the early 1960s Thomas Fleming's Now We 
Are Enemies came to my attention; a treat- 
ment of the battle of Bunker and Breed's Hills. 
It was evident that the author had the ability 
to write attractively and to hold his readers' at- 
tention. In The Man Who Dared the Light- 
ning Fleming gives further indication of his 
talents as a historical popularizer. Both a nov- 
elist and historical interpreter, Fleming has 
not bound himself by some of the rules of writ- 
ing and documentatiori followed by others. Ori 
the first page of the text, for example, he sets 
the tone by describing what happens in all 
thunderstorms as if he were observirig the par- 
ticular squall during which Franklin per- 
formed his electrical experiment with the kite. 
"From bright June sunshine, the sky above 
hot, muggy Philadelphia began changing to a 
sour gloomy gray. . Windows slammed, 
tradesmen shut doors . . . , mothers hastily 
called children indoors, and idlers vanished 
from street corners" As the storm broke, 
"Franklin asked if everything was ready. 
William nodded” (p. 3). Or (p. 58) "and 
then with a small shrewd smile [Franklin] 
noted... ." These points are obviously incapa- 
ble of documentation, but Fleming uses such 
devices with surprising effect. Beyond cavil, 
Fleming's story is the best written of the many 
available Franklin books. His novelistic style 
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gives a good mixture of interest, lightness, 
humor, and serious, well-documented report- 
ing. Fleming is aware of both recent and older 
treatments of Franklin’s career and uses them 
well. Fleming occasionally relies on inadequate 
materials; his coverage of Pennsylvania politics 
would have been vastly improved by using Wil- 
liam S. Hanna, Benjamin Franklin and Penn- 
sylvania Politics (1964) xather than the source 
listed in Fleming's bibliography. 

There are a few minor errors as where 
Fleming refers (p. 14) to Paxton and Donegal 
"townships" in Pennsylvania. According to 
James Hutson, a former assistant editor of the 
Franklin Papers, they were not "townships" 
but counties. One finds an occasional question- 
able emphasis, as when Fleming indicates that 
by the time of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Franklin had turned his back on “found- 
ing a Western colony" (p. 329). Then later 
Fleming tells us that Franklin continued his 
speculative interests well into the war years, 
and the records indicate that as late as 1788, in 
a letter to Charles Thomson, Franklin still 
sought a western tract. 

Since it appeared, Carl Van Doren's Benja- 
min Franklin (1964) has been the standard, 
broad treatment. Less encyclopedic by design, 
Fleming's study omits much of Franklin's early 
life and lays less stress on his subject's multi- 
faceted interets, which Van Doren was at such 
pains to cover thoroughly. Save in a few areas, 
The Man Who Dared the Lightning may now 
well supersede Van Doren's work as the most 
widely used biography of Franklin's career. 

CECIL B. CURREY . 
University of South Florida 


WILLIAM S. POWELL et al, editors. The Regu- 
lators in North Carolina: A Documentary His- 
tory, 1759-1776. Raleigh: State Department of 
Archives and History. 1971. Pp. xxxix, 626. 
$12.50. 


The chief virtue of this bulky volume is that it 
brings together for convenient reference in one 
book many significant documents on the North 
Carolina Regulator movement that were hith- 
erto accessible in various volumes of The Colo- 
nial Records of North Carolina (1886-90), in 
the British Public Record Office, and else- 
where. It is unfortunate that the compilers of 
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this disappointing volume were not able to de- 
vote as much time to the editing of the work as 
they did to its compilation, for the former does 
not match the latter. The introduction is too 
brief to be satisfactory, and it contains inconsis- 
tencies that could have been resolved as well as 
a glaring typographical error on page xvii that 
certainly should have been caught and cor- 
rected. A seventeen-page section of identifica- 
tions of persons and places at the end of the 
book is some help. In the absence of a substan- 
tial narrative and analytical introduction, this 
publication might at least have been the occa- 
sion for a comprehensive bibliography of the 
North Carolina Regulator movement but in- 
stead only a very inadequate two-page section 
on sources is offered. Fortunately, there is an 
index. All in all, though, this work is an infe- 
rior piece of scholarly editing. But why should 
this be so when both the publisher and the edi- 
tors, who are well qualified for the task, are 
capable of much better? The answer—undue 
haste—is revealed in the foreword. The volume 
was rushed through to completion in less than 
a year and a half in order to be published “to 
coincide with the observance of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Battle of Alamance" 
(May 16, 1771), the climactic event of the 
Regulator movement. The objective is a lauda- 
ble one, but Alamance and the Regulator 
movement as a whole would have been better 
memorialized by delaying publication beyond 
the anniversary in order to produce a scholarly 
work worthy of the importance of the histori- 
cal event. 

RICHARD MAXWELL BROWN 

College of William and Mary 


LOUIS DE VORSEY, JR., edited and with an intro- 
duction by. De Brahm's Report of the General 
Survey in the Southern District of North 
America. (Tricentennial Edition, Number 3.) 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press 
for the South Carolina Tricentennial Commis- 


sion. 1971. Pp. xvi, 325. $12.95. 


This is a splendid work: a little-known report 
by a remarkable cartographer and observer, ed- 
ited with scholarly depth and sensitivity and 
printed in a handsome and sturdy form. The 
author of the report, William Gerard De 
Brahm, was a German immigrant who became 
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surveyor-general of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and finally, following the Peace of Paris in 
1763, surveyor-general for the entire Southern 
District of North America. He was erudite to 
the point of pedantry, self-assured to the point 
of arrogance. He quarreled with colonial gover- 
nors over his authority; he built forts in the wil- 
derness and fortifications in the cities; he pro- 
posed grandiose engineering works that would 
have bankrupted the tiny English colonies. 
Nevertheless, he was a superior man who de- 
served the confidence placed in him by King 
George III. His contributions are several He 
was, as one expert has put it, "the first strictly 
scientific cartographical expert to practice his 
art in the Carolinas.” His maps, plans, and sur- 
veys of the little-known region of Florida ac- 
quired by the English Crown in 1763 provided 
the detailed knowledge necessary for intelligent 
planning for the area by the English govern- 
ment. Second, De Brahm's description of the 
natural history of the region and the potential 
uses to which its resources could be put were a 
needed corrective to the harsh and unscientific 
judgments of previous observers. One wonders 
today at the inability of early travelers in Flor- 
ida (and in the Southwest, for that matter) to 
see through the least attractive features of these 
areas to their potential values. De Brahm was 
one of those able to look beyond the barren 
sandy beaches and swarming mosquitoes to the 
rich storehouse that Florida was. Yet even De 
Brahm concluded that "I cannot expect my 
eight years Experience on sandy Soil should be 
sufficient to out-do the . . . many thousand 
years entertained Notion" against such a soil. 
Third, De Brahm was an acute observer of In- 
dian life and not only wrote perceptive com- 
ments about the Indians of the Southeast but 
included a "Compendium of the Cherokee 
Tongue in English." His surveys of South Car- 
olina, Georgia, and East Florida published 
here omit only his "Ephemeris" or daily record 
of weather conditions during certain years, and 
certain mathematical computations and tables. 
Twenty-nine maps and sketches demonstrate 
his skill as a draftsman and cartographer. A 
solid fifty-seven-page introduction, based on ex- 
haustively mined manuscript sources in England 
and America, makes the book not merely an 
edited document but an account of De Brahm 
in America. However unlike his fellow Ameri- 
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cans, whether for his specialized calling or even 
for his mystical writings, De Brahm's story is a 
fascinating one never before told in such de- 
tail. De Vorsey has himself realized his mod- 
estly stated hope that the book will lead to a 
fuller discovery and appreciation of De 
Brahm's career in America. : 
WILCOMB E. WASHBURN 
Smithsonian Institution 


DAVID JOHN JEREMY, editor. Henry Wansey and 
His American Journal, 1794. (Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society, Volume 82.) 
Philadelphia: the Society. 1970. Pp. xvii, 186. 
$7.00. 


Progressive Wiltshire clothier, rational Dis- 
senter, Whig, antiquarian, and avid traveler, 
Henry Wansey was, as a friend said, “always on 
the fidget.” He made the most of a two-month 
visit to the United States in the summer of 
1794, reading about the country beforehand, 
posing questions to answer, and keeping a care- 
ful diary as he traveled from Halifax to Phila- 
delphia. His powers of observation were aided 
by a fair and open mind. His findings, in the 
form of an unpolished diary, were published in 
1796, followed by a second edition in 1798. 

Wansey's business interests prompted his 
trip, and the principal value of his Journal lies 
in its description of the American textile indus- 
try. He concluded about Americans that, "with 
all their improvements, they must yet for a 
long time come to John Bull for his cloth, for 
at least half a century to come." The Journal 
also includes information and commentary on, 
among other things, ocean travel, the American 
landscape, commodity and land prices, pronun- 
ciation, climate, public figures, and prospects 
for the country. 

Although often cited, the Journal was not re- 
printed until David Jeremy, curator of the 
Merrimack Valley Textile Museum, produced 
this incontestably definitive edition. The 
lengthy introduction acquaints the reader thor- 
oughly with the man through whose eyes he 
sees the country. The editor has endeavored, 
with considerable success, to trace every refer- 


, ence in the text. His footnotes correct, explain, 


and amplify sometimes unnecessarily. The 
text, containing perhaps 60,000 words, appears 
crowded out by the footnotes. There are also 
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maps, illustrations, a genealogy, bibliography, 
and index. The reader may feel he has to fight 
his way through all these aids to find the Jour- 
nal. Nonetheless, by his exhaustive efforts, Mr. 
Jeremy, with the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, has made this valuable account not only 
available, but presented it in a form immensely 
more useful than the original edition. 

JOEN BORDEN ARMSTRONG 

Boston University 


PETER P. HILL. William Vans Murray, Federalist 
Diplomat: The Shaping of Peace with France, 
1797-1801. [Syracuse:] Syracuse University 
Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 241. $8.50. 


This book serves a dual purpose: it provides 
the first biographical study of William Vans 
Murray, a Federalist congressman and diplo- 
mat from Maryland's Eastern Shore, and a re- 
examination of the politics and diplomacy of 
the Quasi-War with France. Murray, who left 
insufficient material for a full-scale biography, 
played an important role in President John 
Adams's search for an honorable reconciliation 
with France. Peter P. Hill has used Murray's 
career as a vehicle for an account of that 
search. 

As the American minister to the Nether- 
lands, Murray became the key figure in the se- 
cret diplomacy that gave Adams the assurances 
he required before he would send his second 
diplomatic mission to Paris, this time to negoti- 
ate successfully an end to hostilities that had 
erupted into undeclared naval war after the 
XYZ Affair. Murray also served effectively as a 
member of the three-man commission that 
made the peace convention with the new 
French government of Napoleon Bonaparte 
and, alone, ably represented his country in the 
difficult exchange of ratifications at Paris be- 
fore his recall by President Jefferson in 1801. 

In a volume published in 1966 Alexander 
DeConde considered the politics and diplo- 
macy of the Quasi-War, including Murray's 
role. Although Hill's work does not supplant 
DeConde's more extensive study of that sub- 
ject, it is a useful supplement. By Hill's careful 
examination of Adams's motives and conduct, 
in which Hill draws upon Stephen G. Kurtz's 
observations about naval preparedness as an ad- 
junct to Adams's diplomacy, the author adds 
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convincing touches to DeConde's portrayal of 
the president. By Hill's analysis of Murray's life 
and career, including his association with the 
Adams family, before President Washington 
appointed him minister to The Hague in 1797, 
Hill also helps to explain why Adams had such 
confidence in Murray as an agent of his policy 
of peace. In sum, in his biographical treatment 
of Murray, Hill has furnished a well-researched 
and well-written case study of one of those 
"Adams Federalists" as Manning J. Dauer 
called them, upon whom the president relied 
as he doggedly pursued his "middle course" 
amid partisan passions that could have driven 
him to the side of Britain or of France. 

ARTHUR A. RICHMOND IJI 

U.S. Naval Academy 


HASKELL M. MONROE, JR. and JAMES T. MC- 
INTOSH, editors. The Papers of Jefferson Davis. 
Volume 1, 1808-1870. (Supported by the Wil. 
liam Stamps Farish Fund, Sponsored by 
William Marsh Rice University and the Jeffer- 
son Davis Association.) Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 594. 
$15.00. 


To students of the Civil War era, few of the 
major editorial enterprises now under way are 
of as much interest as the papers of Jefferson 
Davis. Hitherto the only comprehensive edi- 
tion of the works of the Confederate president 
has been Jefferson Davis: Constitutionalist, the 
ten-volume compilation edited by Dunbar 
Rowland in 1923. Though still valuable, Row- 
land's work does not measure up to modern 
standards of historical editing, and since its 
publication large numbers of new Davis letters 
have been discovered, notably those edited by 
Hudson Strode in Jefferson Davis: Intimate 
Letters (1966). Increasingly, historians have felt 
the need for a complete, accurate compilation 
that will permit them to study the complex 
mind and the troubled heart of one of the 
most puzzling figures in American history. 

The publication of the first volume of The 
Papers of Jefferson Davis gives reason to hope 
that the need will be met. Though it covers 
only the thinly documented period of Davis's 
childhood, his education at Transylvania and 
West Point, his military experiences in the 
West, his tragic first marriage, and his resigna- 
tion from the army, this installment of what is 
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projected as a twenty to twenty-five volume se- 
ries includes hundreds of hitherto unpublished 
Davis documents. Just how this new material 
will affect interpretations of Davis's career is 
not easy to predict. The hortatory introductory 
remarks in this volume by Bruce Catton and 
Frank E. Vandiver make no attempt to evalu- 
ate the documents; and the editors, Haskell M. 
Monroe, Jr. and James T. McIntosh, have lim- 
ited themselves to a brief discussion of techni- 
cal problems of editorial method. 

Even without a proper introduction, the doc- 
uments themselves call for rethinking of prob- 
lems in Davis's early career. Why was this Mis- 
sissippi youth at the age of nine sent away to a 
Catholic school in Kentucky “without my 
mother's knowledge or consent”? Why did this 
boy, educated in the North at the nation's ex- 
pense, so early espouse Southern and sectional 
sentiments? As a student at West Point he 
spoke scornfully of “the Yankee part of the 
corps,” who were not “such associates as 1 
would at present select.” During the Nullifica- 
tion crisis he was prepared to resign his army 
commission “rather than be employed in the 
subjugation or coercion of a State of the 
Union.” How much of Davis's success or fail- 
ure as Confederate president was determined 
by the friends and enemies he made as a young 
officer in the West? As early as 1835 he became 
strongly attached to Lucius B. Northrop, 
whom Davis praised as “a very active and Ef- 
ficient Officer”; thirty years later he was still 
trying to defend the incompetent Northrop, 
whom he had insisted upon naming commissary- 
general of the Confederacy. 

If the documents in this first volume illumi- 
nate important facets of Davis's personality, 
the elaborate editorial apparatus that accompa- 
nies them resolves a number of disputed ques- 
tions about Davis's early life. For instance, the 
editors seem to have settled the long contro- 


versy about the date of Davis's birth, which the. 


Confederate president himself remembered in- 
correctly. Similarly they establish that, contrary 
to popular tradition, it was “most unlikely” 
that Davis had any part in the fighting during 
the Black Hawk War. In a courteous, unobtru- 
sive way they have corrected dozens of errors, 
large and small, in the previously published 
versions of Davis's letters. Giving the source of 
each document reproduced, they have wherever 
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possible identified every person, place, and in- 
cident mentioned. A full chronology of Davis's 
early life and an elaborate Davis genealogy pre- 
pared by Kirk Bentley Barb add to the useful- 
ness of this volume. 

just because this first installment of Davis's 
papers is so valuable, one could wish that it 
were more so. Unfortunately most of the 535 
documents here reproduced with such loving 
care have not the slightest biographical or his- 
torical significance. Hundreds of the entries 
consist of monthly reports on the conduct of 
West Point cadets, of post returns from all the 
forts where Davis was stationed, of pay vouch- 
ers and registers of payments to officers, and of 
other similar, formal documents that should, at 
most, have been calendared. Most of the letters 
addressed to Davis in this volume deserve the 
same treatment; they consist largely of routine. 
acknowledgments of correspondence by war de- 
partment officials. Indeed, it would probably 
have been advisable to calendar most of the 
eighty letters by Davis himself, about two- 
thirds of which are brief routine notes transact- 
ing army business. It is hard to see how any fu- 
ture historian or biographer will ever need 
such documents as Davis's letter to William B. 
Lewis, dated September 27, 1833, which reads 
in full: "Herewith I have the honor to trans- 
mit to you an account current with vouchers 
covering the amount of funds acknowledged to 
be the U. States in my last recruitg. account.” 

The editorial apparatus attached to these let- 
ters is also unnecessarily burdensome. Of 
course it is useful to have every person men- 
tioned in these pages identified, but is it neces- 
sary to have a four-hundred-word biographical 
sketch of Winfield Scott or a two-hundred-word 
precis of Martin Van Buren’s career? The edi- 
tors of The Papers of Jefferson Davis surely do 
not need to summarize the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. Full identification of minor 
and obscure persons is more defensible, but too 
often Monroe and McIntosh are excessively de- 
tailed. For instance, the Indian trader Peter 
Pauquette, incidentally mentioned only once 
in this volume, rates a three-hundred-word 
footnote, bolstered by the citation of no fewer 
than nine sources. 

Furthermore, the pages of this volume are 
cluttered by excessive notes. Not content with 
identifying each person when he is first men- 
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tioned, Monroe and McIntosh drop a footnote 
referring back to this biographical sketch when 
the same name appears in any subsequent doc- 
ument. Thus Peter Hagner, the third auditor 
of the treasury who acknowledged many of 
Davis's reports as quartermaster, is identified in 
footnotes no fewer than twenty-two times. Since 
this volume has an admirably complete and 
accurate index, there is no reason for such a 
superfluity of cross-references. 

Behind these criticisms lies a sense of ur- 
gency on the part of the practicing historian, 
who sees all too many of our major editorial 
enterprises bogged down in trivia and en- 
meshed in technicalities. If publication of 
scholarly editions of the papers: of notable 
Americans is to be completed within the life- 
time of any subscriber to this issue of the 
American Historical Review, the editors must 
begin to move with greater speed and with 
greater selectivity. 

DAVID HERBERT DONALD 
Johns Hopkins University 


MICHAEL P. CONZEN. Frontier Farming in an 
Urban Shadow: The Influence of Madison's 
Proximity on the Agricultural Development of 
Blooming Grove, Wisconsin. (Logmark Edi- 
tions.) Madison: State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin for the Department of History, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 1971. Pp. xviii, 235. $10.00. 


Blooming Grove, Wisconsin, is the township 
immediately east of Madison, and this book as- 
sesses certain aspects of the township's agricul- 
tural history between 1835 and 1880. As the 
title indicates, the author investigates the grow- 
ing impact of the capital city on the farming 
township. He does so through a quantitative 
analysis of major economic factors from the 
time the federal government first sold the land 
until the last manuscript census was available. 
He considers such problems as land ownership 
and use, the types of people who settled and 
stayed on the land, the size and value of farms, 
kinds of production, and marketing. Not sur- 
prisingly Conzen finds that Madison consist- 
ently exerted significant influence on Blooming 
Grove. 

The book reflects meticulous research, with 
numerous maps, tables, and graphs amplifying 
the text. Throughout the book the author's re- 
search design dominates the material, and the 
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mechanics of presentation protrude unnecessar- 
ily. There is no question that the study proves 
its points. It tests various theses related to the 
data and makes appropriate comparisons with 
agricultural developments in neighboring areas. 
In this way it makes a contribution in estab- 
lishing the particularities of economic growth 
in a limited region. Against such concrete 
information further comparisons may be made. 
My reservations about the book are two. The 
author assumes that the reader is completely 
familiar with the extensive technical jargon as- 
sociated with Conzen's quantitative approach to 
historical analysis, and he does not bother to 
make logical explanations where they are 
needed. For instance, only on the next-to-last 
page does he explain "cohort analysis" a 
model he uses frequently in the book. More 
fundamental is the fact that for all the specific- 
ity of data and scientific treatment of economic 
development, the reader comes away with scant 
sense of the human beings who labored the 
earth of Blooming Grove. The study has scien- 
tific sterility, to be sure, but it evokes too little 
of the past. 
WALTER RUNDELL, JR. 
University of Maryland 


ERLING A. ERICKSON. Banking in Frontier Iowa, 
1836—1865. Ames: lowa State University Press. 
1971. Pp. x, 183. 


For almost three decades the people of Iowa 
struggled to create a safe banking system, de- 
fined by the author as "a sound paper cur- 
rency." From the beginning of white settle- 
ment the attitude prevailed that credit was bad 
for farmers and honest men in general; banks, 
the agencies of credit, should not be tolerated. 
Four recognizably distinct periods with differ- 
ing systems followed, including a period of 
eleven years in which all "banks of issue" were 
prohibited. The soundest paper currency was 
obtained after the establishment of the na- 
tional bank system in 1863. Failure of earlier 
systems and the necessity for change resulted 
largely from the increasing complexity of the 
lowa economy, a widespread demand for more 
rapid development, and the growth of a na- 
tional rather than local market for both agri- 
cultural produce and purchased commodities. 

In a detailed, clearly organized, and well 
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written monograph Erickson presents the story 
in six chapters, followed by a brief, well-consid- 
ered “overview” in which he relates the 
changes to state party politics: “Old school!” 
Democrats (by one of the paradoxes of Ameri- 
can historical vocabulary they are the “radi- 
cals") opposed all banks; Whigs favored an 
elastic currency regulated by a national bank; 
conservative Democrats stood between them. 
His general approach and conclusions are for 
the most part in line with the work of Bray 
Hammond rather than A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
and other pro-Jackson historians. 

'The study is based on extensive research in 
published sources and secondary works and an 
astonishing amount of manuscript material. 
The author suggests that his generalizations 
"are probably true for a number of other fron- 
tier states." This may well be so, but the scene 
is far different from that shown, for example, 
by William H. Brantley for frontier Alabama. 
The genre of state banking history, although 
well established and perhaps somewhat rigid, is 
far from exhausted. Interesting illustrations, 
excellent footnotes, a series of appendixes, a 
bibliography of over three hundred items, and a 
dependable index complete this valuable work. 

HARRY R. STEVENS 
Ohio University 


DONALD JACKSON and MARY LEE SPENCE, editors. 
The Expeditions of John Charles Fremont. 
Volume 1, Travels from 1838 to 1844, and map 
portfolio. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1970. Pp. xliv, 854; map portfolio, pp. 16, 
5 maps. $22.50 the set; map portfolio only, 
$10.00. 


Anyone who ever read an American history 
textbook should be remotely familiar with the 
glamorous John Charles Frémont, and most of 
those who have gone beyond the survey level 
can appreciate his contributions as an explorer 
and map maker at a time when thousands of 
migrants, promoters, and politicians were hun- 
gry for information about the West. With the 
possible exception of the president of the 
United States, few Americans were better 
known in the early 1840s. But like most men 
dramatically elevated to the status of a hero 
Frémont turned out to be a mere mortal with 
feet of clay. His rise to fame following the 1842 
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expedition to South Pass and the one a year 
later to Oregon and California was meteoric, 
but almost everything attempted after 1847 in 
the fields of finance, exploration, politics, and 
military leadership seemed to end in disap- 
pointment, failure, or outright disaster. 

The first of the projected three volumes of 
Frémont's expeditions probably will not make 
the bestseller list, but any collection of West- 
ern Americana will be incomplete without this 
very attractive publication. Even more hand- 
some is the accompanying Portfolio, which con- 
tains the famous 1843 map by Joseph N. Nicol- 
let of the hydrographical basin of the upper 
Missouri. The most significant of the remain- 
ing four facsimile reproductions is the Fré- 
mont map of 1845. This detailed work was 
compiled with the help of Charles Pruess and 
soon became the base for subsequent explorers 
to expand the boundaries of cartographic 
knowledge of the Far West. 

Volume ı in the current series presents a 
total of 137 thoroughly annotated documents, 
most of which are hitherto unpublished letters. 
Interspersed with these are extensive selections 
from Frémont's Memoirs, which only carry the 
story of his life to 1847 and his ill-fated ap- 
pointment as governor of California by Com- 
modore Robert F. Stockton. The principal 
events of his remaining forty-three years were 
faithfully chronicled by his adoring Jessie, but 
the sequel was never published. T'he well-writ- 
ten biographical essay included by the editors 
in the introduction to T'he Expeditions is dis- 
appointingly sketchy. For however Frémont's 
character was flawed by vanity, his monumen- 
tal successes and failures have never made dull 
reading. 

The various documents in the first volume 
reveal the explorer's wide range of scientific 
knowledge, and the carefully selected excerpts 
from the Memoirs are still fascinating to read. 
In comparison with the turgid style that char- 
acterized much exploration literature of the 
early nineteenth century Frémont's writing re- 
mains a model of clarity and smoothness. On 
the other hand, the many "tables of meteoreo- 
logical observations" are not nearly as exciting 
to read today as the New York City Telephone 
Directory. But to have excluded such valuable 
scientific information from this publication, es- 
pecially after Frémont's long and painstaking 
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efforts in collecting it, would have been a seri- 
ous omission. 
W. EUGENE HOLLON 
University of Toledo 


NANCY NICHOLS BARKER, translated and edited 
with an introduction by. The French Legation 
in Texas. Volume 1, Recognition, Rupture, and 
Reconciliation. With a foreword by JOHN con- 
NALLY. Austin: Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion. 1971. Pp. 357. $12.00. 


In the spring of 1838 at the request of the 
Texas agent to Britain and France, James 
Pinckney Henderson, the French Foreign Min- 
istry began consideration of the recognition of 
the Republic of Texas. In Septeniber a young 
clerk in the French embassy in Washington, 
known as Alphonse DuBois de Saligny, was in- 
structed to make a tour of inspection in Texas. 
He arrived in February 1839 and left in May 
for Europe, recommending strongly that 
France grant recognition to Texas. A treaty of 
recognition was signed on September 25, 1839, 
and the following month Saligny was named 
chargé d'affaires in Texas. He reached Houston 
in January 1840 and took up the duties of 
France's representative in “Texas, which he was 
to manage intermittently until the annexation 
of Texas to the United States. 

This volume is a record of his correspond- 
ence from May 1838 to August 1842. A pro- 
jected second volume will cover the remaining 
period. 'The source of the letter is the archives 
of the French Foreign Ministry: nine bound 
volumes of political correspondence and one of 
commercial correspondence. Dr. Nancy Barker, 
the editor of this work, undertook the no 
doubt agonizing task of translating these from 
microfilm copies. A specialist in French his- 
tory, she is unusually well equipped to explain 
the European nuances and overtones in the 
correspondence, and she has done a creditable 
job of handling the Texas angles, although 
here and there a few relatively unimportant 
weaknesses can be found. The two-volume 
work, when finished, will contain approxi- 
mately half of the total correspondence. The 
editor has selected letters and passages from let- 
ters that seemed to be the most significant and 
has included brief abstracts of the omitted por- 
tions. 

An even greater contribution than her anno- 
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tated translations, however, is her praiseworthy 
introduction, which traces the life of Saligny 
and puts him and the French legation in 
proper perspective. Until this work relatively 
little was known about the man who styled 
himself a count and stalked pompously on and 
off the stage of Texas history, Dr. Barker shows 
that he was born plain Jean Pierre Isidore Al- 
phonse Dubois, that he was frequently untrust- 
worthy, that he was something of a rascal, and 
that his letters and reports from Texas were 
unreliable. 

It is this very lack of reliability that makes 
one wonder if this monumental work was 
really worth the doing. I would have much pre- 
ferred to read a scholarly synthesis by Dr. Barker 
of Texas-French relations. 

The whole effort to produce this and the vol- 
ume to come appears to be some sort of special 
cause. The French ambassador personally pre- 
sented the microfilm to the Austin Public Li- 
brary; John Connally wrote a nice but needless 
forward; the volume is handsomely designed 
and beautifully printed and bound—at a pro- 
duction cost of probably twice the usual; and 
volume ı was released with a grand fanfare 
but, naturally, without index or bibliography. 

SEYMOUR V. CONNOR 
Texas Tech University 


HENRY B. COMSTOCK. The Iron Horse. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1971. Pp. 
228. $17.50. 


A long century ago the sound of the locomo- 
tive whistle was one of the more exciting 
sounds in America. Not only were railroads 
then playing a vital role in our national devel- 
opment, but more specifically the steam loco- 
motive was wooing youngsters from both farm 
and town toward a new-found interest iri me- 
chanics and the practical arts. The Iron Horse 
carries the history of the steam locomotive in 
our country from Colonel John Stevens's 
midget engine, built and run on his Hoboken, 
New Jersey, estate in 1825, to the 604-ton, 188- 
foot “Big Boy” built for the Union Pacific in 
the early months of World War II. 

In the century and a third between the first 
American locomotives and the full acceptance 
of the diesel, about 180,000 steam locomotives 
were built in the United States. As the author 
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traces the early history of railroad motive 
power he presents much new biographical ma- 
terial about such early engine builders as Peter 
Cooper, Horatio Allen, John B. Jervis, Isaac 
Dripps, Matthias W. Baldwin, Henry R. Camp- 
bell, William Norris, and Ross Winans. Well 
before the Civil War locomotive builders had 
solved the basic mechanical problems of steam 
locomotion and had added such functional ac- 
cessories as oil headlights, sand domes, bells, 
whistles, and cabs. As the growing transporta- 
tion needs of the nation demanded ever larger 
locomotives and the introduction of such fea- 
tures as new wheel arrangements, “three-cylin- 
der compounds," and the articulated Mallet, 
most railroad mechanical departments still 
were insisting on their own individualistic 
whims in engine design. Only during the days 
of federal control in World War I was there 
any degree of standardization in locomotive de- 
sign and construction. The basic decision of 
early diesel manufacturers to standardize their 
product no doubt hastened the acceptance of 
this new form of motive power in the mid- 
twentieth century. 

Drawing upon his long experience as a tech- 
nical illustrator the author has enriched his 
text with more than two hundred drawings 
and illustrations, Much of the rich anecdotal 
material Comstock has included has not pre- 
viously appeared in the standard secondary his- 
tories of the industry. A ten-page glossary of 
terms is helpful, but the bibliography is very 
brief and does not even include the valuable 
1968 work on locomotives by John H. White, 
Jr. But the faults in this volume are few. Even 
though primarily written for the railroad buff 
The Iron Horse can be a valuable volume for 
any student interested in the technical and in- 
dustrial history of the United States. 

JOHN F. STOVER 
Purdue University 


MORRIS F. TAYLOR. First Mail West: Stagecoach 
Lines on the Santa Fe Trail. Albuquerque: 
- University of New Mexico Press. 1971. Pp. 253. 
$10.00. 


The history of the Santa Fe Trail before the 
Mexican War has long been familiar through 
the work of the contemporary historian Josiah 
Gregg and that of subsequent writers who have 
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drawn upon and supplemented his Commerce 
of the Prairies (1844). It is not generally real- 
ized, however, that the Santa Fe Trail contin- 
ued to be of great importance until 1880 when 
the services of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad rendered passenger, freight, and 
mail service over the old trail obsolete and un- 
profitable. Professor Taylor has filled a definite 
gap in knowledge by providing a history of the 
thirty-year period from 1850 to 1880 during 
which the Santa Fe Trail continued to be a 
vital link in the transportation system of the 
far southwest. ; 

The history of stagecoach and mail service 
in these years is presented with the easy author- 
ity of one who knows his subject as the author 
unfolds the story of Waldo, Hall and Com- 
pany, Hockaday and Hall, Hall and Porter, the 
Santa Fe Stage Cömpany, and finally, Barlow, 
Sanderson and Company. The material for the 
work has been gleaned from a great variety of 
scattered contemporary and primary sources 
and has been blended with skill to form a con- 
nected account. 

Among the points made by the author the 
following may be of interest. In a sense, the 
Santa Fe Trail may be viewed as a continua- 
tion of the National Road. A large number of 
pioneer Jewish merchants participated in the 
trade. After William Bent abandoned it in 1849 
Bent's Old Fort was for many years used as 
a stagecoach station. 

A. good map and a few interesting illustra- 
tions are provided. The index and bibliogra- 
phy are excellent. The University of New Mex- 
ico Press has furnished a handsome cover and 
jacket, and both printing and paper are of a 
quality that matches the research and narrative 
skill of the author. | 

HARVEY L. CARTER 
Colorado College 


H. CRAIG MINER. The St. Louis-San Francisco 
Transcontinental Railroad: The Thirty-fifth 
Parallel Project, 1853-1890. Lawrence: Univer- 
sity Press of Kansas. 1972. Pp. viii, 236. $8.50. 


The purpose of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railroad was to establish a snow-free route to 
the coast that would have an advantage over 
other railroads in tapping the vast commerce 
that was expected to develop between San 
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Francisco and the Asian countries. The build- 
ing of a railroad along the thirtv-fifth parallel 
was a project that became involved in many fi- 
nancial, legal, and competitive problems. The 
project suffered from faulty administration, 
labor troubles, Indian disputes, and the disrup- 
tion brought on by the Civil War. Although 
involved in many construction problems the 
Frisco eventually became a successful railroad 
and has become a good investment for the 
stockholders. The road had several changes in 
name-—the Southwest Branch Railroad, the 
Southwest Pacific Railroad Company, the At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad, the South Pacific 
Railroad Company, and the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railway Company. 

Writing the history of some railroads has 
been difficult because of a lack of records. Pro- 
fessor Miner, as a result of persistent research, 
found newspapers, government documénts, dia- 
ries, and corporate records. Some of the mate- 
rial was located in old railroad warehouses and 
basement vaults of corporate office buildings. 
The book is illustrated with two maps and six- 
teen pictures of locomotives and persons con- 
nected with the railroad. 

JOHN H. KRENKEL 
Arizona State University 


NORMAN E. TUTOROW. Leland Stanford: Man of 
Many Careers. Menlo Park, Calif.: Pacific Coast 
Publishers. 1971. Pp. xiii, 317. $9.95. 


Leland Stanford, as the subtitle of this book 
suggests, had interests other than railroading. 
But it was in the business of transportation 
that he made his money; and, like many an- 
other nineteenth-century tycoon, he spent in a 
manner that both interested him and at the 
same time afforded him a claim either to phi- 
lanthropy or the advancement of learning. 
These endeavors, in turn, earned for him suffi- 
cient prominence that his adopted State of Cal- 
ifornia accorded him the traditional honor of a 
place in the U.S. Senate. There was even a 
brief “Stauford-for-President” boom as a final 
accolade. 

In an effort to describe the usually neglected 
aspects of Stanford’s career the author has com- 
partmentalized Stanford's various enterprises, 
giving a good deal of attention to some of the 
lesser-known portions of it. For example, a chap- 
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ter is devoted to the magnate’s role as a coun- 
try squire: he invested a great deal of money in 
horseflesh, developed some prizewinning trot- 
ters, and gained a name as a breeder of supe- 
rior animals. In his efforts to learn more about 
the mechanics of trotting Stanford spent con- 
siderable money in setting up a battery of cam- 
eras designed to record each motion of a mov- 
ing horse. As a result he contributed to what 
would later be the motion picture industry. 

Another of the railroad prince's efforts was 
to capture the title of Wine King of California, 
and into that enterprise he poured money with 
a reckless abandon. Some nine million dollars 
later the gentleman farmer was forced to recog- 
nize that money could not buy everything; the 
quality of his wine fell short of the anticipated 
goal. He then turned to brandy and in turning 
it out at a rate of 1,400 gallons a day could 
claim title to the world's largest distiller of 
grape brandy. 

As a very rich man Stanford followed the 
path of his nineteenth-century fellows, travel. 
ing abroad in search of culture, dabbling in 
politics, and building mansions befitting of his 
position, but in founding a university as a me- 
morial to his lost son he gained a peg or two 
on the others, many of whose names are today 
relatively obscure. In reviewing his subject's 
career the author candidly admits that the man 
“hovered on the edge of greatness, but never 
quite made it." Agreed, but one has to admit 
that in spending his money Stanford did a bet- 
ter job than a great many of his contemporar- 
ies. And in telling us about it, Professor Tuto- 
row has made a contribution. 

ROBERT G. ATHEARN 
University of Colorado 


History of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Volume 6, Reconstruction and Reunion, 
1864-88. Part 1. By CHARLES FAIRMAN. (The 
Oliver Wendel] Holmes Devise) New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1971. Pp. xix, 1540. 
$30.00. 


This book deserves, indeed requires, a category 
more than a review. In its 1,500-plus pages Pro- 
fessor Fairman has created the equivalents of a 
half-dozen ordinary monographs; a useful col- 
lective biography of Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase and his brethren; several legal treatises; 
a substantial documentscase source book 
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blessed with rich headnotes; and, in the exten- 
sive footnoting, a treasury of bibliography, 
comment, criticism, lore, and wisdom. Yet this 
is only the first of two parts—i.e., volumes— 
allotted to Fairman for the Reconstruction pe- 
riod, in the eleven-volume Supreme Court his- 
tory underwritten by the devise of the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 

I wish that Fairman had reached print a bit 
sooner. Literally on the day after I mailed off 
to a publisher my manuscript on Civil War 
and Reconstruction constitutional impacts, the 
review copy of Fairman's Reconstruction and 
Reunion came in. Available earlier, its infor- 
mation and judgments would have greatly 
eased my way. 

This almost-immovable feast will guide and 
inform generations to come; any serious collec- 
tion or library worth using will have a copy. 
Determined readers, blessed with good eyesight 
and sturdy bookrests, will exploit it as a stand- 
ard by which to measure others' more modestly 
conceived efforts. Where else can one find ap- 
preciation of the 1867 Bankruptcy Act, or two 
hundred pages of minutely detailed coverage 
and analysis of mid-nineteenth-century munici- 
pal bond controversies, so long forgotten by 
other constitutionalists that our best present 
textbooks in that specialization ignore even the 
leading case, Gelpcke v. Dubuque (1863)? It is 
essential to understanding of Reconstruction 
alternatives to note, as Fairman has, that Lin- 
coln's contemporaries were almost as vitally 
concerned about debt repudiations by North- 
ern communities as about Southern state seces- 
sions and restorations; after Appomattox, more 
concerned. This duality of concerns was so 
deep among law men at least that the United 
States Supreme Court reporter saw fit especially 
to note in the preface to the 1863 Reports how, 
in holding Dubuque to payment, the national 
Court was preserving essential morality that 
Iowa had failed to nurture. As Reconstruction 
matters worked out, this tenacious dualism was 
to prevent Republicans from attending with 
full hearts and minds to Southern questions, as 
Dubuquelike Northern concerns gradually 
took precedence. 

Similarly, it is basic to useful insights into 
the Supreme Court's Reconstruction history to 
understand legal-judicial procedures and the 
technicalities of pleadings, the mysterious sci- 
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ence by which ostensibly workaday private in- 
terests and relationships became transformed 
through litigation into public law. Professor 
Fairman, the distinguished biographer of Jus- 
tice Miller and the worthy contender against 
Justice Black on the question of whether the 
Fourteenth Amendment carried national Bill 
of Rights constraints against states, is one of 
the few scholars who could have coped with 
the task. His Reconstruction and Reunion is a 
monumental achievement. 

But, the question persists, achievement: in 
what? Constitutional history? If so, then Profes- 
sor Fairman's definition of the field is the wid- 
estranging since 1902, when Francis Thorpe, 
asking "What is a Constitutional History of 
the United States?" (Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 19 
[1902]: 259-65), suggested that its sources in- 
cluded national and state constitutions, deriva- 
tive statutes, legislative records, and, of course, 
the "mass of authoritative exposition by the 
courts.” Untroubled by the mountains of 
printed data included in his free-swinging defi- 
nition, Thorpe asserted that “the entire testi- 
mony bears back to principles of government, 
few in number and comprehensive in charac- 
ter." And, he concluded, “A constitutional his- 
tory is the narrative of the apprehension and 
application of these principles by the American 
people" (p. 259). 

Thorpe’s fin-de-siécle confidence concerning 
basic constitutional principles failed to inspire 
derivative histories of those principles or of 
their primary expounder, the Supreme Court. 
During ensuing decades raiders from present- 
minded political science and law departments 
on campuses so transformed constitutional in- 
quiries that by 1963 Professor Paul Murphy 
pleaded in this journal that it was “time to re- 
claim" the specialty for history and historians 
(“Time to Reclaim: The Current Challenge of 
American Constitutional History” 69 
[1963-64]: 64-79). 

Professor Fairman’s Reconstruction volume 
will advance the ongoing reclamation if histori- 
ans are not misled by its encyclopedic size and 
comprehensiveness into assuming that the book 
is constitutional history's final massive marker. 
Fairman labored to praise constitutional schol- 
arship not to bury it, to augment understanding 
not to enlarge obsequies, and to loose constitu- 
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tional history in Clio's many-roomed house not 
to constrain it. 

In some instances Fairman's freedom to in- 
clude great data masses enriched the whole. 
Publishing economics may make this the last 
time that an author, impressed with the pas- 
sionate quality of scholarship on a point under 
consideration, felt free to employ, fairly cas- 
ually more than a dozen pages for quotations 
of pertinent contemporary newspaper comment 
(pp. 343-55). In many others less inclusiveness 
and far tighter editoral control would have 
greatly improved the book’s quality and utility. 
In search of rich lodes, one must push through 
many pages of inappropriate impediments. As 
examples, Fairman includes descriptions of the 
Court’s seating arrangements; the floor plan of 
its chambers, statuary, and other decorations; 
robing-room situation; and members’ reading 
and work habits. The filing systems the Court 
clerk and marshal developed receive attention. 
One can defend the unstinted detail Fairman 
employed on the basis that technical legal pro- 
cedures are often the heart of substantive con- 
stitutionalism, ignored only at peril. But proce- 
dure is not trivia. 

Fairman’s Reconstruction sins only in minor 
terms. Often provocative, insightful, and 
thoughtful, it marches generally in step with 
the impressive recent reconsiderations of men 
and measures of Republicans during the Re- 
construction era, yet fails to analyze adequately 
the aspirations, alternatives, and achievements 
of the framers and ratifiers of the Thirteenth 


through Fifteenth Amendments and derivative ~ 


legislation. 

This being so, I wonder why, considering 
Fairman’s policy (p. xix) deliberately to keep 
references sparse, he troubled to cite Bentley's 
defective Freedmen’s Bureau study and failed 
to note Kutler’s more useful inquiries into 
Court numbers, ex parte McCardle, and Re- 
construction politics? That Justice Miller 
should have understood Negroes because he 
was a Kentuckian (p. 124) is a quaintly antique 
suggestion. In light of Fairman’s sensitivity to 
the national Court’s bootstrapping role con- 
cerning Iowa’s remissness in failing to check 

_ Dubuque, I wonder at his flat reaction to the 
high judges’ equally adventurous jurisdictional 
stand concerning Missouri’s test oath constitu- 
tional requirement (pp. 244-45). I regret the 
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curiously thin treatment Fairman gave to the 
Johnson impeachment (pp. 521-27); its consti- 
tutional and legal history rates far fuller atten- 
tion. Fairman’s decision was unwise to wait for 
pages 334-43 before offering lucid discussion of 
Reconstruction options and alternatives availa- 
ble in the 1860s to national policy makers in 
light of existing institutions, resources, and 
limitations—constitutional and otherwise. That 
sage analysis deserved front-of-the-book space. 
But an imperial adventure deserves consider- 
ation on its terms not by a carper's tight hori- 
zons. I welcome, though I am troubled by, 
Fairman’s Reconstruction and Reunion and 
wait éagerly its promised companion “part.” 
HAROLD M. HYMAN 
Rice University 


ROBERT HIGGS. The Transformation of the Amer- 
ican Economy, 1865-1914. (The Wiley Series 
in American Economic History.) New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. 1971. Pp. xv, 143. $5.95. 


In recent years economic historians, old and 
new, have improved in substantial ways our 
knowledge of the early nineteenth-century 
American economy. Most of this research has 
been guided by an interest in explaining the 
origins of rapid industrialization and of the 
growth of income that was one of the most at- 
tractive aspects of that complex historical proc- 
ess. When and why, scholars have repeatedly 
asked, did that process begin? So intent have 
they been on answering these questions that 
they have given little attention to later, equally 
important economic developments. As a result, 
we now know more. about the workings of the 
economy in the twenty years before the Civil 
War than in the several decades that followed 
1865. The appearance of Robert Higgs's study 
is therefore welcome, especially insofar as the 
volume is likely to arouse new interest in the 
modern American economy. 

In this slim book the author gives us a series 
of discrete essays in search of a synthesis. After 
explaining his analytical framework, which is 
based on neoclassical economic theory (with a 
few special flourishes), Higgs attacks the prob- 
lems of relating urbanization, health care, in- 
vention, and information exchange to the 
country’s rapid growth. There is a brief digres- 
sion on the antebellum years, a section in 
which the author seems to follow Stuart Bruch- 
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ey's treatment of the importance of property 
rights without, curiously, mentioning Bruchey. 
Higgs also explores the increased productivity 
and multiplying problems of the farmer, and 
he concludes with an examination of America's 
unequal distribution of wealth and welfare. 

The book is well written and is clearly in- 
tended for historians, not economists. Any rea- 
sonably intelligent reader will encounter no 
problems in following the author's analyses. In- 
deed much of the book is elementary and fa- 
miliar; historians will not be too surprised 
when they read about the end of the frontier 
and the rise of the city in the years 1865-1914. 
More novel are the author's comments on the 
Sources of increased productivity and the eco- 
nomic significance of improved health care and 
of new means of transmitting information. 
These are subjects that will doubtless receive 
considerable attention in the future, and Higgs 
will be responsible for the direction this re- 
search takes. 

For the present, however, his treatment of 
these and other related problems is mildly dis- 
appointing. All too often the author follows an 
elaborate explanation of hypothetical conse- 
quences with an admission that the evidence 
needed to test his ideas does not exist. In other 
cases the available data seem to indicate that 
the most important effects fell outside of the 
book's time period. Instead of this kind of par- 
ticularistic probing, what we obviously need is 
a synthesis—something comparable to Douglass 
North's volume on the period 1790-1860; but 
all that Higgs gives us is a theory grounded in 
the assumption that America had a relatively 
efficient market economy and that static theory 
therefore provides the best means of analyzing 
change. Having admitted that the market 
worked rather well, however, we still need to 
know what the major determinants and long- 
run consequences of economic growth were. 
Numerous scholars have suggested that some 
dramatic changes took place in the economy 
around the end of the nineteenth century. Un- 
fortunately Higgs has not addressed himself to 
the questions they have raised, and we can only 
hope that his book will be followed by another 
that will apply the author's substantial talents 
to this more challenging task. 

LOUIS GALAMBOS 
Johns Hopkins University 
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SHERRY H. OLSON. The Depletion Myth: A His- 
tory of Railroad Use of Timber. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 
228. $9.00. 


One hundred years ago and for many decades 
thereafter presumably knowledgeable persons 
predicted an imminent and inevitable “timber 
famine" in America. In one of:her pungent 
sentences Mrs. Olson states that “the crisis 
never came to pass” (p. 2). The precise reasons 
why it did not come to pass have never been 
this clearly analyzed. The author, who teaches 
in the department of geography and environ- 
mental engineering at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, hews straight to the mark and clears away 
hoary misconceptions and confused thinking 
based on plain ignorance of the facts. She says 


.of her analysis that “it differs critically from 


the classic fairy tale of American history and 
the traditional foresters' version of forest his- 
tory" (p. 7). That it does. 

Since the railroads once consumed from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the nation's annual tim- 
ber production, she presents data concerning 
railroad use of timber as a case history to show 
exactly what happened and why and how ex- 
pert and popular opinions concerning timber 
depletion led to misdirected and costly public 
and private policies. She reviews the whole 
gamut of forest policy, sparing not even the re- 
vered Gifford Pinchot, whose advice concern- 
ing "good forestry” was too dogmatic and 
based on the European experience with silvi- 
culture and fire protection. Far more attention 
should have been given to wood utilization for, 
“Use alone can create- value.” Conservationists 
erred in confusing the growing of trees with 
the economic facts of supply and demand. 

The incisive and valid conclusions reached 
are backed by impeccable analysis of abundant 
data, well documented. This diminutive but 
significant book contains eight illustrations, 
twenty-six figures (maps and graphs) and five 
tables. It offers a fresh approach to an impor- 
tant subject, and the findings can offer guide- 
lines for anyone concerned with current prob- 
lems of resource management, whether animal, 
vegetable, mineral, soil, or water, It is hoped 
that the book will become available in paper- 
back form at a much reduced price. 

FRED W. KOHLMEYER 
Illinois State University 
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ALBRO MARTIN. Enterprise Denied: Origins of 
the Decline of American Railroads, 1897-1917. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1971. 
Pp. xiv, 402. $10.95. 


Professor Martin believes that the physical and 
financial demolition of the American railroad 
system was begun in the years 1906-17 by 
"axchaic Progressives" who were in turn ma- 
nipulated by organized labor and industrial 
and agricultural shippers. He does not mince 
words: “What I have to relate is a story of the 
most intense frustration of the human spirit; of 
the brutal substitution of petty consistency for 
a sensible pragmatism; of the unconscionable 
elevation, by the government of a republic, of 
one set of interests over another and over the 
general welfare; and of a self-serving and all 
but cowardly refusal to face public duty." His 
heroes are the frustrated managers of such 
roads as the Pennsylvania, the Illinois Central, 
and the Santa Fe; his devils are the misguided 
initiators and inept administrators of public 
policy during the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson 
administrations. 

The thesis of this book is clearly stated: Fol- 
lowing the reorganizations of the ı8gos, the 
fundamental need of American railroads was 
for investment capital to enable them to re- 


build and modernize. Among those roads that: 


accounted for “most of the tonnage and passen- 
gers, if not the total route mileage," an "ad- 
vanced technology and an amazingly vital rail- 
xoad management stood fully ready." But after 
1906 public policy became increasingly unre- 
sponsive to the needs of these strong, soundly 
managed roads in that it fomented high labor 
costs and refused to grant general rate in- 
creases, The result was that the flow of invest- 
ment funds available to the railroads did not 
keep pace with demands placed upon them. 
This combination of a cost-price squeeze and a 
lag in new investment caused profits to disap- 
pear after 1911 and paved the way for .the 
eventual collapse of the the system of private 
management of the railroads. In this scenario 
the Hepburn Act of 1906 and the Mann-Elkins 
Act of ıgıo appear not as milestones in the 
government regulation of economic activity 
but as the gravestones of responsible private 
enterprise. 

The proof of this thesis rests upon two quan- 
titative estimates and a qualitative appraisal.of 
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the public policy options available at the time. 
Professor Martin begins with a comparison of 
the total annual output of freight and passenger 
services ("demands on the system") with the an- 
nual net new investment in railroads ("the ab- 
solute volume of national resources going to in- 
crease the capacity and efficiency of the system") 
in the base period 1905-07. He then computes, 
year by year for the period 1898-1915, what the 
annual net new investment would have been if 
it had been of the same magnitude in' relation 
to the base period as was transportation output. 
These estimates lead him to the conclusion 
that the relationship between the trendlines of 
railroad transportation output and net annual 
new investment was "rational" in the 1898 
-1906 period and "irrational" thereafter. In 
short there was after 1906 a very large "annual 
and cumulative deficiency" in the flow of funds 
into the railroad system. 

These calculations are justified in an eleven- 
page appendix, but it would be a mistake to 
consider them either the last word on the sub- 
ject or the bedrock of Professor Martin's case. 
'The major burden of his argument is found in 
his text, which sceks to prove that public pol- 
icy makers understood these economic relation- 
ships and their implications, had alternatives 
available to them that would have benefited 
the railroads and the nation, but consciously 
chose and implemented policies that had oppo- 
site and detrimental effects. 

Professor Martin has filed a brief seeking an 
indictment for conspiracy against the public of- 
ficials of the Progressive era. He argues his plea 
with gusto and conviction. To this member of 
the audience his evidence still remains circum- 
stantial and inferential. If one believes in such 
conspiracies, one will find Professor Martin's 
evidence admissible and his conclusions irre- 
futable. If one does not believe in such conspir- 
acies, one must render a Scotch verdict at best. 
But one must admire the diligence and skill 
with which Professor Martin builds his case: 
He is certainly the most able advocate the rail- 
roads have had, then or since. 

JAMES P. BAUGHMAN 
Harvard University 


JOHN B. RAE. The Road and the Car in Amer- 
ican Life. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 1971. 
Pp. xiv, 390. $12.00. 


Americas 


In an age of often misguided criticism and 
rejection of industrial society, Professor Rae's 
study defends the automobile-highway system 
by looking at its history. On sturdy democratic 
grounds he rejects the idea of banning cars in 
Yellowstone even though they take two million 
tourists there each year with destructive effects. 
He takes a negative view of user taxes or of 
adopting highway revenues for other uses (a 
"breach of faith" with road-users and a form of 
discriminatory taxation banned by some 
states). He finds that new highways raise land 
values, though some people suffer (the depreda- 
tions of "eminent domain" are not described). 
"Planned obsolescence" is "an overworked ex- 
pression"; city congestion existed before the 
automobile; and the urban freeways take up 
less street space than conventional roads (despite 
exaggerated claims of how much of Los Ange- 
les the car consumes). The car has brought a 
disastrous decay of public mass transport and 
has accelerated suburbanization. Professor Rae 
gives a needed argument in favor of the much- 
maligned suburbs of today. Above all, the gist 
of his argument is that the automobile-highway 
system exists because the market society chose 
it. People want it—here and in other nations. 

Having a point of view helps the author to 
pull together this interesting and clearly writ- 
ten study of the interaction of the mass-pro- 
duced car and the hard-surfaced, high-speed 
highway in recent history. Extending his study 
of 1965 (The American Automobile), his first 
eighty pages summarize familiar historical 
facts, while the bulk of the book concerns 
events since 1930. Rae touches briefly upon 
many topics, such as the role of highways in 
ancient empires, English and French road- 
building in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, turnpikes, and the eclipse of highways 
by railroads. Here readers will be reminded of 
Robert Fogel’s more technical argument on 
the hidden costs of railroads; we see how rail- 
roads choked off facilities—good roads, inns, 
restaurants. 

After 1900 people knew how to build roads 
well; they did not do so. The bicycle mania of 
the 1880s and 1890s got people out on the prim- 
itive dirt highways and created a road lobby 
(groups like the League of American Wheel- 
men, described already by Philip Mason). Farm 
pressure for local market roads and the auto- 
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móbile brought the real beginnings of state 
and national legislation. Rural Free Delivery 
(general by 1900) also helped. Professor Rae 
traces the history of public highway policy from 
the first federal act of 1902. Major develop- 
ments after 1930 were the pioneering “park- 
ways” built by the states, the turnpike revival 
of the 1950s, the California freeways, and the 
interstate highways built under the Federal-Aid 
Act of 1956, which will cover the nation with 
41,000 miles of superhighway. 

Professor Rae is at his best in economic de- 
scription and explanation; he is less concerned 
with the social impact of the new system, 
though he suggests its dimensions: the life-style 
based on the car ("Drivein America"); the 
elimination of rural-urban distinctions ("Rur- 
ban" America); the greater opportunities and 
rootlessness of motorized Americans. Though he 
describes the enrichment of rural life there is 
still more to be said about this "flexible, multi- 
ple-use vehicle," this private room on wheels, 
that has given Americans such cheap persona] 
mobility. Its heritage has been ambiguous. 

PETER D'A. JONES 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago 


BARBARA W. TUCHMAN. Stilwell and the Amer- 
ican Experience in China, 1911-45. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1971. Pp. xv, 621. $10.00. 


Barbara W. Tuchman has brought her con- 
siderable talent and audience to the subject of 
American-Chinese relations at an important 
time. This work, like her earlier books on the 
balance of terror in World War I European di- 
plomacy, will have a wide impact on popular 
perception of present problems. 

Despite, or because of, its broad compass, this 
mass-market historiography breaks certain rig- 
orous research rules. Mrs. Tuchman does not 
branch out far from the papers of public and 
visible men. She has not delved deeply into 
scholarly, periodical literature nor explored ex- 
citing interdisciplinary suggestions about the 
professional, military aristocracy into which 
her subject fits. Finally, she is too trusting of 
secondary materials on many of her period's 
leaders and events. 

Mrs. Tuchman is far too skillful at her genre 
to dwell on these problems inherent within it. 
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‚She culls so much from the sources she uses, 
paints such a vivid canvas, and fixes so well 
upon important conclusions. Further research, 
indeed, would probably not challenge the 
book’s already well-quoted summation, “China 
was a problem for which there was no Ameri- 
can solution.” 

In the context of these strengths and weak- 
nesses in a book that will have a wide reading, 
it is important to examine its intent and ask 
basic interpretive questions about its signifi- 
cance. Stilwell is both a biography and a policy 
study. Its central figure is both a man and an 
archetype. As Theodore White's 1948 publica- 
tion of The Stilwell Papers had already 
proven, General "Vinegar" Joe provided more 
than enough material observation, participa- 
tion, and disposition for reporter and biog- 
rapher. He is a worthy match for the author's 
talents. She takes hold of the young Stilwell be- 
fore 1900, his plebe year at West Point, and re- 
fuses to let go for nearly half a century through 
to the four-star general's receipt of his Combat 
Infantryman Badge a day before his death in 
October 1946. j 

Against this Stilwell setting Barbara Tuch- 
man has chosen to trace the general outline of 
United States-Chinese relations in which the 
general played a major role as a military liai- 
son officer in the 1940s. In the effort to capture 
the "American experience" in China in the 
light of one career, however responsive and 
representative, the.author finds her most seri- 
ous problems. No individual in either society, 
not even Stilwell, transcends effectively the pe- 
riod from the onset of Chinese revolution in 
1911 to the end of Japanese war in 1945. Stil 
well, the man, was, after all, just a bystander in 
the early years. Stilwell, the book, gets to the 
Sino-Japanese War (1937) by great leaps and 
bounds—-27 of its 35 years in but 164 of its 531 
textual pages. One must question whether the 
jump from Yuan Shih-K'ai in 1911 to Chiang 
Kai-shek in the 1940s, or from William. How- 
ard Taft to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, can be 
made with such dispatch. Given: the book's con- 
cluding doubt about an American solution, it 
might be asked whether Chiang or Roosevelt 
or Stilwell, for all his idiosyncracies, were not 
acting out the last scenes of a drama fore- 
shadowed in its less intense, earlier acts. 

Even the hero's personal magnetism acts to 
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subvert rather than overcome the problems of 
generalization. Stilwell is so dynamic one al 
most forgets that there were other “at- 
tache&s’— military and diplomatic, public and 
private, economic and religious— with other va- 
rieties of experience. Such characters pass 
through the broad, effective Tuchman pano- 
rama, but as passive participants in the Stilwell 
theater. 'They were, in reality, of course, the ac- 
tive agents of American material and culture. 
Given a historical and not biographical focus, 
Stilwell’s experience is more a product of them 
than theirs is of him. The book's effort is a 
noble one, but it shows the need for more anal- 
ysis of the component parts of American for- 
eign policy. The shared assumptions and atti- 
tudes of all Americans in China gave United 
States policy its functional definition into which 
Stilwell's own role fit so well. 

One critic concerned with the endless desert 
footage of a contemporary film classic com- 
mented he searched for more "Lawrence" and 
less "Arabia." The opposite is true here. We 
now have had sufficient Stilwell. We need to 
search about for more China, and indeed for 
more America if we are to go beyond biogra- 
phy to understand as well as describe the na- 
ture of "the American experience in China." 

JERRY ISRAEL 
Northern Illinois University 


HAROLD SEYMOUR. Baseball: The Golden Age. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. 
Pp. viii, 492. $12.50. 


The author of this book has a Cornell Ph.D., 
has taught college-level history for fifteen 
years, and displays many of the hallmarks of 
the serious academic scholar. He has put his 
book together in an orderly fashion (particu- 
larly in comparison with some sportswriters' 
books), and he discusses the sort of thing that 
is of interest to historians even if they happen 
not to be baseball buffs: organized baseball's 
commercial structure, its almost total authority 
over players, its cynical attitude toward a trust- 
ing public, and its reflection of the varied so- 
cial and economic changes in the nation at 
large. Seymour handles all these themes skill- 
fully, especially his analysis of the game's busi- 
ness operations, but he occasionally strains for 
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a pretentious academic posture that has the ef- 
fect of making a mountain out of a pitcher's 
mound. He has directed this book to the gen- 
eral reader and has omitted footnotes; a biblio- 
graphical section at the end is generally helpful 
but leaves the reader uninformed as to the spe- 
cific source for many of the author's most im- 
portant statements. 

Seymour is not only a scholar but a baseball 
nut: he was batboy for the Brooklyn Dodgers in 
the 19205, played the game in high school and 
college, and has coached, umpired, and 
scouted. He was a youthful admirer, or at least 
observer, of the men he writes about here. Half 
memoir and half popular history, his book is 
vastly superior to the usual gee-whiz banalities 
of the daily sports page. Like most sports fans, 
Seymour is often nostalgic, especially about the 
goings-on at Ebbets Field, but he is never un- 
critical. He is that rare person, a batboy- 
turned-iconoclast, and his book is full of unsen- 
timental revelations: baseball owners in the 
good old days were as greedy as they are now, 
Ty Cobb was psychotic, Babe Ruth was uncon- 
trollably and childishly self-indulgent, the 
great 1927 Yankees achieved superiority by 
raiding the impecunious and approachable 
Red Sox for all their best players, the "Black 
Sox" of 1919 were indeed crooked but so were 
scores of other players who never got caught, 
and Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis (the first 
baseball commissioner) was an arbitrary old 
martinet. 

Seymour approaches his material with the 
raised eyebrow of the skeptic, not the open 
mouth of the credulous. “To call professional 
baseball a sport and the players and owners 
sportsmen," he writes, "is to use language so 
loosely as to divest it of meaning. Games staged 
for money are not played for fun." Baseball is 
really "a boy's game played by grown men for 
a living and run by promoters for a profit," 
But, he adds, it is after all "a cut above stick- 
ing barbs into bulls, or having two men batter 
each other in a ring until one drops uncon- 
scious." 

Seymour has previously written Baseball: 
The Early Years, covering the late nineteenth 
century. A third volume on the recent history 
of the game is in preparation. 

ROBERT L. BEISNER 
American University 
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CHARLES LARSEN. The Good Fight: The Life and 
Times of Ben B. Lindsey. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books. 1972. Pp. xi, 307. $10.00. 


Ben Lindsey (1869-1943) was a rather simple 
man in basic intellect and character who had a 
highly complex career, being a juvenile court 
judge in Denver, a participant in Progressive 
politics, a voyager on the Ford peace ship, an 
advocate during the 1920s of changes in the in- 
stitution of marriage, and a California Supe- 
rior Court judge in the 1930s. An individual of 
great renown in his lifetime, Lindsey became 
unknown to the public and neglected by schol- 
arship within a generation after his death. 
Charles Larsen's study, an authorized, but “not 
an official biography," attempts to reclaim 
Lindsey from undeserved obscurity and gener- 
ally accomplishes its task, especially, for the 
post-1914 aspects of his career. 

The earlier portions of the book are disap- 
pointing. The chapters on Lindsey's youth and 
the establishment and operation of the juve- 
nile court offer little information or interpreta- 
tion not in Lincoln Steffens's Upbuilders 
(1909) and the judge's own autobiographies. 
Larsen does not sufficiently place Lindsey's ju- 
venile court work within a context of national 
trends, nor does Larsen discuss the weaknesses of 
this institution, a topic that has received much 
recent attention. Considerable space is given, 
however, to Lindsey's reflections on the 1912 
presidential candidates. Yet, as the author ad- 
mits, being judge of the Denver Juvenile Court 
was Lindsey's "chief role in life." 

The book improves markedly as it proceeds 
and is particularly insightful on Lindsey's ac- 
tivities in the 1920s as a marriage and sex re- 
former. Larsen exaggerates, perhaps, in describ- 
ing the judge as the "Prophet of the Jazz Age," 
or a "spokesman for . . . ‘Flaming Youth,’ " the 
more so since Larsen has demonstrated the mod- 
erateness of Lindsey's program. Here, as on the 
Ku Klux Klan skirmish, the 1929 disbarment, 
and the California comeback, there is more de- 
tail and analysis. 

Larsen's laborious research is based on the 
immense, though  inadequately organized, 
Lindsey manuscript collection in the Library of 
Congress. Larsen has also made good use of "the 
dwindling but helpful group" who knew the 
man. The overall perspective is favorable to 
Lindsey, but the biographer is aware of his 
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subject's limitations. The same perspective is 
applicable to the biography. It is a well-re- 
searched and well-written book that fills a gap 
in the bibliography of reform and will help re- 
store Lindsey to importance, but it is a book 
flawed by its perfunctory treatment of the pre- 
World War Y phase of his Denver career. 

PETER GREGG SLATER 

Darimouth College 


RICHARD B. HENDERSON. Maury Maverick: A 
Political Biography. Foreword by JOE B. FRANTZ. 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 1970. Pp. 
xxiii, 386. $8.50. 


“Two cowboys can ride herd a whole lot better 
than one,” FDR once wrote to Maury Maver- 
ick in a sincere compliment to the aggressive, 
hard-driving little Texas congressman who had 
given the president's New Deal program a 
needed lift on more than one occasion. Maver- 
ick served only two terms in Congress, but he 
attracted more attention during his four years 
in the House of Representatives than many 
congressmen who have service records. that 
span a score of years. But this was Maverick's 
style. As one of the leading members of the San 
Antonio Citizens League he helped oust a po- 
litical machine described by one Texas politi- 
cian as being capable of giving “Tammany 
Hall of New York lessons wben it comes to 
holding crooked elections and counting candi- 
dates out who have been honestly elected." As 
an astonishingly liberal Southerner he organ- 
ized a group of like-minded congressmen into a 
determined little voting bloc shortly after his 
arrival in Washington as a newly elected fresh- 
man congressman. After his defeat for re-elec- 
tion in 1938 Maverick won a term as mayor of 
San Antonio and did so much to modernize 
this beautiful but neglected city that John 
Gunther concluded that Maverick was "incon- 
testably the best mayor San Antonio ever had." 
Even as head of one of the many wartime agen- 
cies, the Smaller War Plants Corporation, Mav- 
erick caught the nation’s attention during 
World War II with his campaign against deadly 
bureaucratic jargon, coining the word "gob- 
bledygook" to describe it. 

Chronicling the colorful Maverick's political 
career has provided Henderson with a difficult 
challenge. Although asserting in his preface 
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that Maverick's family urged him to paint an 
objective picture of the outspoken Texan, 
warts and all, it is obvious that the biographer 
is much taken with his never-commonplace 
subject. Maverick's "volatile nature," as James 
A. Farley described it, had led Maverick to make 
some undeniably outrageous remarks, yet Hen- 
derson could almost always find excuses for the 
congressman's rough language, often employ- 
ing such delicate phrases to describe it as “af- 
fectionate profanity" or "studied irreverence." 
But in truth Maverick was an attractive sub- 
ject. An ardent New Dealer after President 
Roosevelt began to see that the days of his re- 
form program were numbered, Maverick never 
weakened in his resolve and was willing to be a 
party maverick (his grandfather contributed 
the word to our lexicon) if necessary. Perhaps 
even more admirable was his devotion and 
effectiveness as a civil libertarian. Roger N. 
Baldwin, director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, paid him the highest of tributes: 
"Among the handful of civil rights champions 
in Congress over the «years, Maury stands out as 
the most devoted and the most skillful in 
achieving what he went after.” 

Henderson has written a compelling and 
well-documented monograph. He might have 
been more effective in relating Maverick with 
his times, thus achieving a smoother narrative, 
but the book is nevertheless a substantial con- 
tribution to the historiography of the Roose- 
velt-Truman era. An attractive volume with a 
section of photographs and a foreword written 
by Joe B. Frantz in his delightfully humorous 
style, Henderson's biography is also a fine ref- 
erence book with a good bibliography and a 
functional index, always helpful to a historian 
in a hurry. 

ROBERT W. LARSON 
University of Northern Colorado 


RICHARD M. FREELAND, The Truman Doctrine 
and the Origins of McCarthyism: Foreign Pol- 
icy, Domestic Politics, and Internal Security, 
1946-1948. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. 
Pp. xii, 419, xii. $10.00. 


This book, originally a doctoral dissertation 
under the direction of Gabriel Kolko, is an in- 
teresting and somewhat distinctive New-Left 
interpretation of the genesis of McCarthyism. 
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A scholarly polemic of a nature currently fash- 
ionable, it will, I suppose, be praised and 
damned in accord with already established 
views on the school of thought it represents. 
But the book is sufficiently provocative to 
merit serious consideration on its own and 
should be read by anyone interested in the 
cold war and American civil liberties. 

Professor Freeland’s thesis is that after the 
war the Truman administration became con- 
vinced that massive economic aid to Western 
Europe was necessary to develop American eco- 
nomic and strategic interests (largely the for- 
mer) on the Continent. In order to build sym- 
pathy in Congress and throughout the nation 
for the Marshall Plan, administration officials 
mounted an anti-Communist propaganda of- 
fensive that produced a rigidly anti-Russian 
foreign policy and inadvertently paved the way 
for Joe McCarthy. In one year, from March 
1947 to March 1948, the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people toward the Soviet Union shifted 
dramatically; the public debate on the Mar- 
shall Plan was the “main Battle” in the forging 
of a cold-war outlook that plunged us into 
the hysteria of the early 1950s and continued 
with sufficient force to commit us to Vietnam. 
Singled out for special attention are the Fed. 
era] Employee Loyalty Program, the attorney 
generals list, efforts to deport “subversive” al- 
iens, administration support of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the re- 
lease of various diplomatic documents that ap- 
peared to reveal Soviet hostility and imperial- 
ism, and the dispatch of the Freedom 
Train—a device that attempted, according to 
Freeland, to elevate the Truman Doctrine to 
the level of the Constitution. 

Numerous efforts have been made, of course, 
to pin the blame for the cold war and Mc- 
Carthyism on Truman, and this study suffers 
from some of the defects of its predecessors. It 
underestimates the role of Congress in the 
drive for internal security legislation, mini- 
mizes Truman's contributions to the defense of 
civil liberties, exaggerates the political uses of 
anti-Communism prior to Dewey's defeat, and, 
above all, makes little effort to describe those 
events at home and abroad that might have 
given Americans good reason to fear Commu- 
nist aggression and subversion. Still, Freeland 
raises numerous questions about the Marshall 
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Plan and its advocates that need answers. And 
the extent of the author's research is to be ap- 
plauded: he combed the Truman Library, the 
Library of Congress, and other archives for rel- 
evant materials; interviewed Clark Clifford; 
and read widely in the literature of the period 
under examination. Much of the evidence 
needed to prove anything conclusively about 
the events covered in this book remains beyond 
the reach of scholars, but Professor Freeland is 
to be congratulated for posing a challenging 
thesis that should stimulate historians for a 
long while. 

THOMAS C. REEVES 

University of Wisconsin— 

Parkside 


GRAHAM T. ALLISON. Essence of Decision: Ex- 
plaining the Cuban Missile Crisis. (Written 
under the auspices of the Faculty Seminar on 
Bureaucracy, Politics, and Policy of the Insti- 
tute of Politics, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
School of Government, Harvard University.) 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1971. 
Pp. xii, 338. $4.50. 

LOUISE FITZSIMONS. The Kennedy Doctrine. New 
York: Random House. 1972. Pp. 275. $7.95. 


JAMES E. MCSHERRY. Khrushchev and Kennedy 
in Retrospect. Palo Alto, Calif: Open-Door 


Press. 1971. Pp. 233. $8.95. 


Partisans of the tragically short Kennedy ad- 
ministration have often singled out the presi- 
dent's handling of the 1962 Cuban missile cri- 
sis as his finest hour in the field of foreign 
affairs. In the ten years following those thirteen 
days when the world's two most powerful na- 
tions “paused at the nuclear precipice,” critics 
of the Kennedy mystique have raised serious 
questions about the necessity and wisdom of 
that policy. Only one of these books deals ex- 
clusively with the missile crisis, but all three, 
for quite different reasons, consider it the 
touchstone of Kennedy's foreign policy and a 
“major watershed in the Cold War.” 

Because of its analytical complexity Allison's 
book deserves a brief summary. Writing under 
the auspices of the Faculty Seminar on Bu- 
reaucracy, Politics, and Policy of the Institute of 
Politics in the John Fitzgerald Kennedy School 
of Government at Harvard, Allison describes the 
decision-making process during the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis in the United States and the Soviet 
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Union by assigning three hypothetical analysts 
to interpret the event using three different con- 
ceptual models. First there is the classical or 
"rational actor" model, which is most often 
employed by diplomatic historians to explain 
foreign-policy decisions. It is based on calculat- 
ing what rational, strategic choices would be 
made by key individuals for their nations with- 
out reference to any of the internal, personal, 
or bureaucratic machinations within their re- 
spective governments. Viewed from this con- 
ceptual frame of reference, the missile crisis, it 
is assumed, can best be explained in terms of 
value-maximizing choices like the following: 
the Soviets attempted to place defensive and 
offensive missiles in Cuba in order to obtain 
missile-power parity with the United States; the 
American government responded with a block- 
ade as the logical middle course between doing 
nothing and invading Cuba; this in turn shifted 
the burden of further escalation back to the 
Soviets, who finally withdrew their missiles not 
because of the blockade itself, as most published 
accounts have claimed, but because it was cou- 
pled with the implicit threat of an air strike 
or land attack. 

The second process model is one developed 
by organizational theorists and economists. It 
assumes that international politics is made up 
of organizational outputs that are invariably 
standardized and sluggish in times of crisis be- 
cause they are based on routines (SOPs) for 
dealing with standard or normal day-to-day sit- 
uations. From this vantage point, the actions 
of the United States and the Soviet Union do 
not have to be molded to fit a particular ra- 
tionale. Therefore what started out to be either 
an attempt to bridge the missile gap or simply 
an attempt to defend Cuba (with the emplace- 
ment of defensive [SAMs] and offensive missiles 
[MRBMs]) was complicated and confounded by 
competition between the GRU, the KGB, the 
Air Defense Forces, and the Strategic Rocket 
Forces. Each agency did what it knew best to 
do without concern for internal consistency or 
adherence to the same security standards. Alli- 
son suggests it is possible that IRBMs, instead 
of only MRBMs, were installed by the Strategic 
Rocket Forces without Khrushchev's direct 
knowledge. 

According to this second process model the 
United States chose to blockade Cuba out of 
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confusion arising over intelligence information 
because of competition between the CIA and 
the Air Force and because of a misunderstand- 
ing between civilian and military leaders over 
the effectiveness of a “surgical” versus a “mas- 
sive" air strike against Cuba. Finally the Sovi- 
ets withdrew their missiles, partially because of 
the confusion created by the few top Soviet of- 
ficials who actually were aware of their em- 
placement and partially because actions by 
competing agencies created a contradictory sit- 
uation in which the left hand of the USSR did 
not know what the right one was doing. So just 
as "Kennedy was beginning to wobble, Khrush- 
chev folded" because of internal problems of 
communication and coordination. 

The third process model describes the bar- 
gaining games played by top policy makers 
based on their unequal positions of power 
within governmental circles. According to this 
pluralist model foreign-policy decisions are the 
product of decentralized coordination (shared 
power) of the various pressures emanating from 
representatives of interest groups inside and 
outside of government. Using this conceptual 
approach Allison speculates that the Soviet 
Union placed its missiles in Cuba as the result 
of pulling and hauling among select members 
of the Presidium about which we do not as yet 
have enough public information for documen- 
tation. But there is already an abundance of 
this type of evidence for the United States in 
the published personal accounts of the meet- 
ings of the ExCom (Executive Committee of 
the National Security Council), which Kennedy 
created to deal with the crisis. 

This third model questions whether the 
Soviet missiles in Cuba actually affected the 
nuclear balance of power and instead concen- 
trates on the idea that, because Cuba was al- 
ready a "political Achilles heel" as a result of 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco, practically all of the in- 
fluential forces represented in the ExCom 
pushed Kennedy in the direction of strong ac- 
tion. From the beginning, therefore, there was 
little chance of negotiating through straight 
diplomatic channels, especially in view of the 
argument that such normal diplomacy would 
allow time for the missiles to become opera- 
tional. Thus, the blockade was really a “col- 
lage" decision, arising less out of organizational 
sluggishness and confusion and more out of in- 
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tense bargaining and pressure tactics within 
the ExCom. Likewise, the Soviets possibly de- 
cided to withdraw not because of the blockade 
or because of the subsequent ultimatum, but 
because of a tacit sense of partnership and mu- 
tual consideration between Kennedy and 
Khrushchev, which led them to establish direct 
lines of communication to avoid misunder- 
standing each other's intentions. This ultimately 
led to a private deal between them, which Rob- 
ert Kennedy personally conveyed to Soviet Am- 
bassador Anatoly Dobrynin (after delivering 
the official ultimatum): namely that Ámerican 
missiles in Turkey and Italy would be removed 
"within a short time after the crisis was over." 

There is no doubt that Allison's multicon- 
ceptual approach adds new insights and specu- 
lative dimensions to our understanding of the 
complex process of decision making during for- 
eign-policy crises which will prove invaluable 
for analyzing present and future ones. This 
study asks that diplomatic historians stop as- 
suming that rational goals account for a na- 
tion's choice of action and begin to concentrate 
on the intragovernmental factors that deter- 
mine any given foreign-policy outcome. How- 
ever, it should be noted that the second and 
third models require information not readily, 
if ever, available about recent developments in 
foreign affairs, let alone past ones. Also, as far 
as the Cuban missile crisis is concerned, none 
of Allison's hypothetical analysts address them- 
selves to the nagging question of the role that 
the forthcoming congressional elections may or 
may not have played either within the ExCom 
itself or among the much smaller group of the 
president's personal advisers. None of the proc- 
ess models, with the possible exception of the 
third one, seems to be designed to account for 
the ubiquitous ways in which "important inter- 
est groups" (technically outside of government, 
like various segments of the business commun- 
ity) influence diplomatic decisions. 

Allison would have us believe that the for- 
mulation of foreign policy, at least in time of 
extreme crisis, is conducted by small ad hoc 
groups in both the Soviet Union and the 
United States, which attempt to cut themselves 
off from governmental bureaucracy and other 
influential pressure groups. Yet his evidence in 
the case studies for the second and third proc- 
ess models suggests how impossible this at- 
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tempt proves in practice, since "members of 
any organization, particularly career officials, 
come to believe that the health of their organi- 
zation is vital to the national interest . . . [and] 
the President and senior players will almost al- 
ways be concerned about domestic implica- 
tions." There is no confusion, however, about 
the different lessons drawn from the three proc- 
ess models. While the first one leads to the con- 
clusion that nuclear crises are manageable, the 
second and third ones clearly demonstrate how 
easy it would be for nations to stumble into a 
nuclear exchange because of the heretofore lit- 
tle understood risks in the decision-making 
process during diplomatic crises. 

To Louise FitzSimons all the foreign-pol- 
icy actions of the Kennedy administration add 
up not only to a defense of the international 
status quo, but also to an intensification of the 
cold war through the introduction of counter- 
insurgency tactics and nuclear brinkmanship. 
With particular reference to the emplacement 
of Soviet missiles in Cuba FitzSimons con- 
cludes that the crisis was as dangerous as it was 
unnecessary. These same charges were made by 
I. F. Stone and Ronald Steel several years ago 
and are based on the argument that Kennedy 
arbitrarily raised the incident to a high-level 
crisis because of his excessive concern for his 
own and his country's prestige (in the wake of 
the Bay of Pigs and his poor showing at Vi- 
enna with Khrushchev) and because of the 
November mid-term elections. Thus he by- 
passed traditional diplomatic contacts in favor 
of "eye-ball to eye-ball” confrontation. Like 
Stone and Steel, FitzSimons reaches this con- 
clusion through logical deduction (Allison's 
model ı) rather than through documentary 
proof or detailed analysis of the decision-mak- 
ing process. 

Generally speaking, FitzSimons too nar- 
rowly ascribes to the Kennedy administration 
alone an "untenable globalism" that led to “in- 
creased areas of conflict, to a heightening of 
the arms race, and to American concern with 
and involvement . . . in the affairs of almost 
every country of the world." This is in essence 
the Kennedy Doctrine. It is based on the as- 
sumption that since “we can... we should af 
fect the course of events around the globe." 
While Kennedy indeed was a cold warrior it is 
questionable whether his counterrevolutionary 
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foreign policies were qualitatively (rather than 
simply quantitatively) different from all such 
presidential warriors since 1945. Richard J. 
Walton's book, Cold War and Counterrevolu- 
tion (1972), is more balanced and better docu- 
mented on this point. 

Aside from exaggerations about how Ken- 
nedy exacerbated the cold war single-handedly, 
FitzSimons, a former foreign affairs officer 
for the Atomic Energy Commission and staff 
assistant in the Senate, generally makes judi- 
cious use of all the published secondary ac- 
counts of the Kennedy years plus congressional 
documents, the oral history collection at the 
JFK Library, and the one-volume Bantam edi- 
tion of the Pentagon Papers. For obvious rea- 
sons this work does not accord equal attention 
to the more positive aspects of Kennedy's poli- 
cies in Africa and Latin America. For other 
areas of the world, however, it provides a 
needed counterweight to the over-apologetic ac- 
counts of Kennedy's foreign policy by Soren- 
sen, Schlesinger, Hilsman, and others, which 
have been the standard fare to date. She also 
rightly laments the fact that Kennedy used his 
charisma to stimulate cold war attitudes among 
Americans rather than to eradicate them. 

In contrast to the works of Allison and 
FitzSimons, the McSherry book is an in- 
tellectual disaster. It is both the author's and 
publisher's intent to present "a serious, conserva- 
tively oriented book," despite the difficulties in- 
herent in doing so because of the "growth of 
lock-step liberalism in the past thirty years." 
Unfortunately they have not succeeded. Based 
on inadequate research (primarily newspaper 
accounts and a handful of secondary sources) 
this book does not attempt the systematic anal- 
ysis of the diplomatic relationship between 
Kennedy and Khrushchev that the title im- 
plies. Instead, the president surfaces only spo- 
radically in what is really a superficial sum- 
mary of Soviet policy from 1957 to 1964. 

A former State Department intelligence spe- 
cialist during the Eisenhower administration, 
McSherry drags out all of the cold war clichés 
from the domino theory to the fact that all 
Communist nations are equally untrustworthy 
and only understand force. Hence, approving 
of Kennedy's forceful handling of the Cuban 
missile crisis; McSherry views it simplistically 
as a personal attempt by Khrushchev "to 
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expose Uncle Sam as toothles and feeble" 
under the leadership of a young "tissue-paper 
president." The writing is disjointed and ram- 
bling, which makes the vague and poorly docu- 
mented charges against Khrushchev and 
"mush-minded" American liberals all the less 
convincing. Contrary to his intent McSherry 
has not strengthened the scholarly reputation 
of the Far Right with this book. 

JOAN HOFF WILSON 

California State University, 

Sacramento 


LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON. The Vantage Point: 
Perspectives of the Presidency, 1963-1969. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. x, 
636. $15.00. 

LADY BIRD JOHNSON. 4 White House Diary. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1970. 
Pp. ix, 806. $10.95. 


Historians will long quarrel about the extent 
to which ghosts intrude between the authors of 
these two books and the published works, but 
such quibbling will be beside the point. Each 
book says what its author wants to have said, 
and each, beyond question, has the flavor, both 
linguistic and moral, of its author. The nearly 
simultaneous publication so soon after the 
event reveals a joint urgent need for apologia, 
but neither does this diminish the significance 
of the two books. Indeed the manner in which 
the apologiae are presented enhances the sip- 
nificance of these court reminiscences. 

Mrs. Johnson (one might say “Ms.” in defer- 
ence to the South, but that would be mistaken 
as a nod to Women's Lib, whose principles 
seem to be pretty well rejected by Lady Bird 
Johnson's whole approach to her husband and 
family) recounts that on their arrival at the 
White House on December 7, 1963, "Mr. West 
was waiting at the door for us. . . . He has 
worked at the White House for twenty-three 
years and is now Head Chamberlain." Con- 
versely, for January 20, 1969, Lyndon Johnson 
reflects: "the last morning I would wake up in 
this room, the last day I would live in this 
house. It was the day the mantle of the Amer- 
ican Presidency would be shifted, in one of the 
greatest pageants of our democracy, from my 
shoulders to those of Richard Nixon. ... Even 
in those final hours there could be no departure 
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from the routine. Presidents come and go, but 
the Presidency goes on without interruption.” 

Despite the intense interest in the politics of 
the Johnson regime, I suspect that the long- 
range historical interest of these two docu- 
ments will lie far more in what they reveal 
about the nature of the American presidency 
than in anything they can tell us about the pol- 
itics of the Great Society or the “war” in Viet- 
nam. President Johnson refers to the “pag- 
eants" of the American democracy, but what 
he really seems to be saying is: “The king is 
dead; long live the king.” The prinçipal quali- 
fication, perhaps, is that being still alive, he 
can take several sharp pokes at the succeeding 
monarch for allegedly undercutting Johnson’s 
Vietnam diplomacy during the extended lame- 
duck period. 

We read in these records the account not 
just of a democratic presidency (in all its fac- 
ets) but of an imperial democracy. It is impos- 
sible not to recall the strictures of Woodrow 
Wilson's favorite constitutional commentator, 
Walter Bagehot, who argued the desirability of 
separating the "dignified" from the "efficient" 
elements in a constitution. Wilson, for all his 
basic conservatism, never quite grasped this 
point, although he did see the point about the 
need to create "responsible government" by of- 
fering to resign upon defeat—and, perhaps not 
surprisingly, it was his second Southern succes- 
sor, Johnson, who put the precept into prac- 
tice. And Johnson put it into practice princi- 
pally because Wilson, F. D. Roosevelt, and 
Harry Truman—his prime mentors in the pres- 
idential craft—had presided over the evolution 
of America from an expansionist to a defensive 
empire. Johnson, in a very real sense, suffered 
the consequences of presiding over a sated em- 
pire—an empire that had never suffered a seri- 
ous military defeat (bar the controversial out- 
come of 1812-14), an empire that had enforced 
its sphere of influence in the Americas, made 
the Pacific "an American lake," and accepted 
from declining European empires the responsi- 
bility of keeping secure a world-wide market 
society. Defeat in these circumstances left no al- 
ternative to abdication. 

For the real history of the Vietnam War one 
has to go to other sources. But for the impact 
of the war (and of crises in the Caribbean, the 
Middle East, and Central Europe) upon the 
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presidency these two books will remain pri- 
mary sources. Mrs. Johnson's book, especially, 
records the interlocking burdens imposed upon 
the president by virtue of his being at once 
head of state and chief executive. Her account 
of the White House as court, despite her own 
remarkable sharing of the burdens and oppor- 
tunities, leaves no doubt about the immense 
extra drain on one man's energies (and compe- 
tence?) when he has to be both king and prime 
minister, And the "dignified" as opposed to the 
"efficient" aspect of his office was intensely ab- 
sorbing for Lyndon Johnson. 

A world-shocking tragedy shot Johnson into 
an office for which, in ordinary circumstances, 
he would have been as well prepared as had 
been most of his predecessors. But the circum- 
stances cast him in the role of "populist" usur- 
per. A prince had been murdered, and the hor- 
rified chorus of criticism seems, in retrospect, 
to have been more paranoiac than any paranoia 
as yet ascribed to American populists. It is lit- 
tle wonder that both of the Johnson books de- 
vote much space to their relationship with the 
Kennedys—which both books depict as one of 
warm mutual regard. Nor is it surprising that 
Lyndon Johnson (like the first Roosevelt) swore 
to carry out his assassinated predecessor's poli- 
cies intact. In the domestic field, as Johnson re- 
cords with loving attention, he accomplished 
this—with more success than would likely have 
been the case had the event in Dallas never 
occurred (although Johnson does not put it quite 
this way). In the field of foreign affairs, Johnson 
is even more careful to point to the unbroken 
thread of policy: "I would devote every hour of 
every day during the remainder of John Ken- 
nedy's unfulfilled term to achieving the goals 
he had set. That meant seeing things through 
in Vietnam as well as coping with the many 
other international and domestic problems he 
had faced. I made this promise not out of 
blind loyalty but because I was convinced that 
the broad lines of his policy, in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere, had been right. They were con- 
sistent with the goals the United States had 
been trying to accomplish in the world since 
1945." 

The circumstances of the succession account 
for much, as does the nature of the office itself. 
Yet the background of the Johnsons themselves 
and the felt need to "justify" the South also 
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bulk large. Lyndon Johnson was deeply con- 
cerned with this latter problem (as was his 
wife, whose favorite politician seems to be 
Harry Truman). LBJ puts it this way: “The 
burden of national unity rests heaviest on one 
man, the President. . . . One reason the country 
could not rally behind a Southern President, I 
was convinced, was that the metropolitan press 
of the Eastern seaboard would never permit it. 
My experience in office had confirmed this re- 
action. I was not thinking just of the derisive 
articles about my style, my clothes, my manner, 
my accent, and my family—although I admit I 
received enough of that kind of treatment in 
my first few months as President to last a life- 
time. I was also thinking of a more deep-seated 
and farreaching attitude—a disdain for the 
South that seems to be woven into the fabric of 
Northern experience.” 

LB] certainly brought with him to the 
White House much that shocked the Eastern 
establishment. But he also brought a Southern 
political know-how that in sheer managerial 
skill should have put that establishment to 
shame. What the cold-war liberal sophisticates 
of the East seemed not to recognize, and what 
is made very clear in The Vantage Point, is 
that the Southern populist had bought their 
own goals. What he brought to the job was a 
power of simplification that the Easterners 
found distasteful and even vulgar. In following 
through the logic of their own policies the 
usurping president revealed the limits of power 
and the need to call upon an essentially il- 
liberal patriotism to justify contradictions be- 
tween foreign and domestic actions. “Those 
who created division," writes Johnson, "who 
opposed decisions, and who made it more diffi- 
cult to accomplish the job need to reflect on 
the consequences of their actions." Ultimately 
he refuted the doubters by very simple ques- 
tions: "I wonder what the reaction would have 
been in the America of 1969 if Soviet cosmo- 
nauts had planted their red flag on the moon." 

KENNETH MCNAUGHT 
University of Toronto 


HERBERT L. MATTHEWS. A World in Revolution: 
A Newspaperman's Memoir. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1971. Pp. 462. $12.50. 


Herbert Matthews was one of those fascinating 
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men who made history while writing.it. He re- 
peatedly took positions and reported events 
that engendered strong reactions by govern- 
ments and the public. Accused of being pro-fas- 
cist for his reports on the Italo-Ethiopian War, 
attacked by conservatives and Catholics for his 
reports of Loyalist activities during the Spanish 
Civil War, and widely condemned as having 
helped hoodwink the American government 
into believing Castro was not a Communist, 
Matthews has written an impressionistic mem- 
oir of his own career as a reporter for the New 
York Times—a career that clearly places him 
within the mainstream of American liberalism. 

The book consists of a series of interesting 
and well-written chapters, each dealing with a 
country he covered as a reporter. Though he 
bases his comments largely on his own experi- 
ences he does not limit himself to just the time 
he spent there. Rather, he perceptively uses his 
past experiences as a means of commenting 
broadly on each nation and the world at large. 
His recollection of the ignorance of Hindu and 
Muslim peasants about the activities of Gandhi 
and the Muslim League during World War II 
becomes an opportunity to comment on na- 
tionalism as a middle-class emotion and con- 
cept. Accusations of bias in his reporting on 
the Spanish Civil War and the Italo-Ethiopian 
War bring on a discussion of how a good re- 
porter must combine bias and factual honesty. 
A brief and relatively quiet tour in Italy from 
1939 until 1941 provides the backdrop to an in- 
cisive and enlightening interpretation of Ital- 
ian politics from Mussolini to Togliatti. 
"Through all of this a number of themes are 
dominant. Matthews is clearly disillusioned 
with ideology. Communism (he sees all post- 
Lenin Communists as counterrevolutionaries), 
fascism, capitalism, socialism—they all seem ir- 
relevant in the face of rampant nationalism. 
(Spaniards fought each other with little 
thought given to ideology.) His archenemy is 
authoritarianism, regardless of the disguise. 
And his faith is in the young radicals who may 
not be right but must create their own world 
in which to live. 

The book also provides only a limited 
amount of useful primary source material, for 
Matthews has written nine other books in 
which most of his reminiscences of the three 
great crises he covered—Abyssinia, the Spanish 
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Civil War, and Castro—are fully recorded. He 
does relate the details of a fascinating inter- 
view between Ernest Bevin and Arthur Sulz 
berger on the subject of Truman’s recognition 
of Israel, and there are also occasional quotes 
and short stories that catch the historian's eye; 
for example, when Matthews quotes (by hearsay) 
Robert Murphy in 1944 as saying that commu- 
nism in Italy was no problem since the Commu- 
nists "are now part of the democratic commu- 
nity" (p. 137). The real scholarly value of this 
book, however, is for historians of American 
journalism. Matthews states at the beginning 
that he is happy to report at last on his two 
great struggles (the Spanish Civil War and Cas- 
tro) with "his" newspaper with complete candor. 
He defends his "honest bias" and accuses the 
paper of failing to live up to its own credo 
when it suppressed his reports on Castro. Yet 
this is clearly criticism from a member of the 
family. Equally intriguing is the insight this 
provides into the relationship between the re- 
porter, who sees only part of the whole but 
knows what he sees, and the publisher-editor 
who looks at the whole but sees nothing for 
himself. During the Spanish Civil War the 
New York Times incensed Matthews when the 
editors chose to give equal weight to reports on 
the Loyalists from Matthews at the front and 
to reports on the Rebels based on official press 
releases. Then during the early years of Castro 
in Cuba the paper took the other position and 
"muzzled" Matthews, in spite of (or because 
of?) his exclusive access to Castro and other 
Cuban government leaders. There are other cu- 
rious revelations, particularly Matthews's offer 
in 1962 to Ambassador Thomas Mann to re- 
port back any items of interest that came up 
during his projected talks with tlie Cuban lead- 
ers; that is, he would check back with the CIA! 

There is no doubt that much of this book is 
an attempt at self-justification by Matthews, 
particularly regarding his relationship to Castro, 
and on that subject Matthews's arguments are 
persuasive, The popular notion of Matthews 
single-handedly influencing the State Depart- 
ment's image of Castro is asinine on the face 
of it. The book is also an earnest plea for the 
value and validity of newspaper reporting. He 
quotes Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.'s comment be- 
fore the American Historical Association to the 
effect that, after having served in the White 
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House, he would no longer take newspaper 
and magazine articles seriously Matthews 
archly points out that if one "cannot distin- 
guish good journalism from bad, or trustwor- 
thy newspapermen from phonies he should 
not try to write contemporary history" (p. 8). 
But for Herbert Matthews separating the hon- 
est from the dishonest in the stories he covered 
is simple, for he knows what he saw. For histo- 
rians it is not so easy, for like publishers and 
editors, we must look at all sides and always 
through the eyes of others. 

WARREN F. KIMBALL 

Rutgers University, 

Newark 


ROBIN W. winks. The Blacks in Canada: A His- 
tory. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1971. 
Pp. xvii, 546. $15.00. 


This is the first comprehensive history of Cana- 
dian Negroes—from the arrival of the first Af- 
rican slave in New France in 1628 to the scat- 
tered stirrings of black protest activity in the 
late 1960s. It is an extraordinary achievement, 
impressive as much for its wide-ranging 
breadth as for its scholarly depth and thought- 
ful insights. It is far more than black history, 
moreover, for Professor Winks deals impor- 
tantly with Canadian, Canadian-American, and 
French and British imperial history as well. 
The black presence in Canada has never been 
as significant as in the United States, from 
which many Negroes originally came, for 
blacks have never amounted to more than five 
per cent of the population of any province and 
only about two per cent of the nation as a 
whole. Scattered from the Maritimes to Van- 
couver, the product of several distinct waves of 
immigration widely separated in time and 
area, for the most part poorly educated and 
overwhelmingly lower-class throughout their his- 
tory, isolated both from the dominant bicul- 
tural white society and from each other, Cana- 
dian Negroes have had even less success than 
their black brothers in the United States in 
gaining an acceptable and accepted place in 
Canadian life. Too few in number to have 
more than local visibility, too scattered to have 
an effective press or national leaders and or- 
ganizations, the blacks have largely been ig- 
nored by white Canadians, who smugly and er- 
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roneously assumed that racial problems and 
prejudice existed only south of their border. In 
Winks, Canada’s blacks have found a sympa- 
thetic and indefatigable chronicler, who over 
more than a decade mastered an enormous 
range of chiefly unpublished sources scattered 
throughout Canada and the United States as 
well as in the United Kingdom, France, the 
West Indies, and even West Africa. Since only 
about half of his research materials were incor- 
porated into this book, Winks has deposited 
his notes, correspondence, and other papers, 
including early and more extensively docu- 
mented drafts of the manuscript, in the Schom- 
burg Collection of the New York Public Li- 
brary for use by other scholars. Although he 
modestly points out that because of its pioneer- 
ing character this cannot be regarded as a defin- 
itive study, it is unlikely to be replaced soon. 
Indeed, it may become a Canadian equivalent 
to Gunnar Myrdal's epochal An American 
Dilemma, by calling attention to the long and 
as yet unrealized struggle of Canadian Negroes 
to become Negro Canadians. 

E. DAVID CRONON 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


FREDRICK B. PIKE. Hispanismo, 1898-1936: 
Spanish Conservatives and Liberals and Their 
Relations with Spanish America. (International 
Studies of the Committee on International Re- 
lations, University of Notre Dame.) Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. 1971. 
Pp. xx, 486. $15.00. 


The year 1898 brought to an end Spain's 
overseas empire and stimulated Spanish intel 
lectuals and statesmen to probe the causes of 
national decadence and to reappraise their coun- 
try's place in world affairs. This year of disaster 
and despair for Spain has been chosen by Fred- 
rick B. Pike as the point of departure for an 
examination of the theory and practice of Pan- 
Hispanism. In scope this work is much broader 
than would appear from the narrow definition 
implied by the title. Not only does the author 
deal with material going back to the 1870s, but 
he explores in considerable detail intellectual, 
social, political, and religious problems of Spain 
during the past century. 

Focusing upon the bitter debate between 
conservative and liberal Pan-Hispanists, the au- 
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thor depicts an international movement that 
was more significant for rhetoric than for prac- 
tical achievements. Liberals and conservatives, 
while differing on religious and social issues, 
agreed on the need to preserve a hierarchically 
and organically structured society. Democracy 
and materialism, in their view of the world, 
were the archenemies of the Hispanic raza. If 
Latin Americans wished to defend themselves 
from the twin threats of Yankee imperialism 
and social revolution, in the opinion of hispan- 
istas, they were urged to cultivate the tradi- 
tional values of Spanish spirituality. 

Although the ranks of Pan-Hispanic advo- 
cacy included such prestigious figures as Rafael 
Altamira, Ramón Mendéndez Pidal Miguel 
Unamuno, Antonio Maura, and Ramiro de 
Maeztu, the movement never enjoyed more 
than limited success. From time to time impor- 
tant Spanish Americans like Rubén Darío, José 
Enrique Rodó, Marcelo T. Alvear, and Manuel 
Gálvez showed interest in hispanismo, but the 
establishment of close political, economic, and 
cultural ties between Spain and her former col- 
onies eluded the advocates of Hispanic cordial- 
ity. 

Pike puts his finger on the basic shortcom- 
ings of Spanish leadership. An abrasive pater- 
nalism toward America alienated potential 
friends of Spain. Unseemly quarrels among 
conservatives and liberals reduced effectiveness. 
Lack of a sustained governmental commitment 
and Spanish weakness as a world power handi- 
capped hispanoamericanistas in their efforts to 
compete with the United States and European 
powers in Latin America. The gradual drift of 
hispanista ideology to the political right limited 
the movement's appeal almost entirely to the 
most conservative elements in the New World. 

The documentation offered by Professor 
Pike is extensive, varied, and convincing. His- 
torical interpretations are perceptive and judi- 
cious throughout. An attempt to show connec- 
tions between twentieth-century hispanismo 
and the Pan-Hispanic movement before 1870 
would have given greater historical depth to 
this study, but this is a minor criticism that 
subtracts little from the overall excellence of 
Mr. Pike’s scholarship. 

MARK J. VAN AKEN 
California State University, 
Hayward 
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DAVID GREEN. The Containment of Latin Amer- 
ica: A History of the Myths and Realities of 
the Good Neighbor Policy. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books. 1971. Pp. xiii, 370. $10.00. 


This is a troubling book, though not entirely 
for the reasons the author intended. Part of the 
difficulty may be that David Green attempted 
to analyze several somewhat different, if related 
topics and did not altogether succeed with any 
of them. The preface, for instance, promises a 
revisionist analysis of "the myths and realities 
of the Good Neighbor Policy," but it is regret- 
table that the author tells us little new about 
this promising topic. 

Green also discusses recent United States for- 
eign economic policy and economic relations 
with Latin America. There is worthwhile mate- 
rial in chapter three on the Inter-American 
and Export-Import banks, chapter 4 (perhaps 
the best in the book) on the economic impact 
of the war, and parts of chapters 7 and 8. Else- 
where the author fails to provide a systematic 
economic analysis, despite his underlying and 
unproven assumptions about United States 
economic motives. 

Green's arresting major contention is that 
the United States feared and persistently at- 
tempted to thwart Latin American nationalis- 
tic movements. He holds the New Deal's "rela- 
tionship to private interests" responsible for 
the ultimate "tragedy," though at one point he 
concedes that the intentions of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman were benevolent. Oth- 
erwise Green implies insistently that even the 
motives were wrong. Thus he asserts that the 
United States consciously "retained effective 
control" over Cuba after 1933 and that Secre- 
tary Hull was primarily interested in securing 
markets. 

Here Green largely ignores the effect of the 
depression on Washington's policies and mis- 
represents Hull's ultimate goals. Later he reads 
economic expansionism into Roosevelt's re- 
mark that "Dr. Win-the-War" had to replace 
"Dr. New Deal" Again Green claims that the 
United States subsequently neglected Latin 
America because of a shift "by mid-1944” of 
"economic resources into Western Europe for 
anti-Russian activities.” “Truman accordingly 
appears as a man of views "crude in the ex- 
treme" who preferred "confrontation," while 
Bernard Baruch (whose influence Green exag- 
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gerates), Nelson Rockefeller, and Arthur Van- 
denberg figure variously among the cast of 
villains. With even scanter evidence Green dis- 
poses of President Kennedy as a conscious heir 
to an antinationalist policy and an advocate of 
"containing" Latin America through the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 

Insufficient research partly explains some of 
Green's errors, as in his misleading account of 
wartime Argentina. But the book also suffers 
from undiscriminating idealization of national- 
ism and from an unfortunate attempt to prove 
too much. Green, however, has properly identi- 
fied an important opportunity for historical 
analysis and criticism of policy. This challenge 
remains for scholars. 

PAUL 5. HOLBO 
University of Oregon 


BRIAN R. HAMNETT. Politics and. Trade in South- 
ern Mexico, 1750-1821. (Cambridge Latin 
American Studie, Number ı2.) New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 214. 
$12.50. 


This important study concerns the attempt to 
control the lucrative cochineal trade of Oax- 
aca. It not only provides considerable informa- 
tion about the economic and political aspects 
of the eighteenth-century Bourbon reform pro- 
gram and its implementation but also gives a 
thorough discussion of the dye trade, which 
was, after bullion, the most important prod- 
uct exported from New Spain in the colonial 
era. 

The red-dye cochineal was controlled by 
merchants in Mexico City, who, working 
closely with firms in Spain and through the 
local alcaldes mayores, exploited Indian labor, 
financed the cultivation and manufacture of 
the dye, and marketed the product in Europe. 
Cochineal brought such handsome profits to 
the merchants and production boomed to such 
an extent that the metropolitan government, 
ever desirous of more revenue, attempted to 
smash their monopoly and to tax the produc- 
tion by implementing administrative reforms 
and free trade. Hamnett explores in detail the 
many facets of the struggle to control the cochi- 
neal industry: the reform-minded administra- 
tors versus the traditionalist bureaucrats; the 
Mexico City merchants versus the Veracruz 
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Consulado; the Creole interests of the inde- 
pendence era versus the peninsulars; and the 
Church hierarchy in Oaxaca, which first sup- 
ported the reform government and the inten- 
dancy system, thinking the Indians would be 
less exploited, and later threw its support to 
those elements within the government that 
wished to see the trade continued under the 
control of the Mexico City merchants. 

All the while Oaxacan cochineal production 
was falling drastically, from a high of one and 
one-half million pounds in 1774 to 300,000 
pounds in 1821. The drop was caused in part 
by government action, the insecurity of com- 
merce between Spain and her possessions dur- 
ing the colonial wars, the chaotic economic 
conditions resulting from the struggle for inde- 
pendence, and ultimately the competition pre- 
sented by other areas into which cochineal cul- 
tivation was introduced. 

Hamnett has based his study largely on ar- 
chival materials in Spain and Mexico. Lacking 
only in some analysis of the grass-roots implica- 
tions, particularly within the Indian society, of 
this politico-economic struggle the work is oth- 
erwise thorough and excellent. 

CHARLES R. BERRY 
Wright State University 


-MOISÉS GONZÁLEZ NAVARRO. Raza y tierra: La 
guerra de castas y el henequén. (Centro de 
Estudios Históricos, New Series, Number 10.) 
[México, D. F.:] Colegio de México. 1970. Pp. x, 


392. 


Previous works by this outstanding Mexi- 
can historian have been noted for methodical 
and objective use of primary sources and first- 
hand statistical data, for example, Estadísticas 
sociales del Porfiriato (1956), El Porfiriato. La 
vida social (Volume 4 of Historia moderna de 
Mexico [1959] or La colonización en México 
(1960). One can now add another title to this 
list of basic reference works for modern Mexi- 
can history. Raza y tierra is based on archival 
searches in Mexico City, Merida, La Habana, 
Madrid, in the Foreign Office in London, and 
on an impressive number of printed reports, 
contemporary accounts, and secondary works. 
In the author's usual style—a kind of military 
ordering of all relevant information—the text 
is tightly packed with factual footnoted infor- 
mation and then reinforced with statistical ta- 
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bles and a rear-guard appendix of supporting 
documents, all serving to give an impression 
of overwhelming evidence. 

Raza y tierra is actually four interrelated 


- studies in Yucatecan history. The first one 


traces the unfolding of the tragic Caste War 
that burst into flames in 1848 and finally sput- 
tered out in the early twentieth century. This 
part of the book serves as an important sup- 
plement to Nelson Reed's The Caste War of 
Yucaian (1964). The second study represents 
rare archival research on the Yucatecan slave 
traffic to Cuba, 1848-61. British abolitionist 
policy inhibited this business, but, according 
to González Navarro, it was the triumph of 
Juárez and, more important, the rise of labor- 
hungry henequen plantations that actually 
put an end to it. The third part is concerned 
with labor conditions and labor legislation in 
Yucatan. Here the author demonstrates that 
in spite of reforms that modified Indian peon- 
age obligations, Mexican gachupines contin- 
ued the Spanish colonial tradition of hacienda 
managers acting with police powers to pursue 
runaways, vagrants and debtors and to ad- 
minister corporal punishment. An old Spanish 
proverb still described the system: "Los indios 
no oyen sino por las nalgas." In essence there 
is agreement with the account of Indian servi- 
tude given by John K. Turner in his sensa- 
tional exposé Barbarous Mexico (1911). The 
final section provides a statistically detailed 
account of henequen production and agrarian 
reform in Yucatan from the revolution of 1910 
to the present, with emphasis on monoculture, 
collectivized ejidos, and peasant proprietorship. 
Documentary attachments, a full bibliogra- 
phy, and an index by name and subject add 
the finishing touches to this scholarly produc- 
tion. Any shortcomings in a work by González 
Navarro must be taken with its virtues. "The 
writer lets the facts, wet or dry, speak for 
themselves and only rarely splices in his own 
interpretive opinions, impressions, or com- 
ments. 
ARTHUR F. CORWIN 
University of Connecticut 


RALPH DELLA CAVA. Miracle at Joaseiro. (Insti- 
tute of Latin American Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) New York: Columbia University Press. 


1970. Pp. xiv, 324. $9.95. 
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There is no greater test of the historian’s craft 
than the need to sift through conflicting and 
highly partisan secondary sources. To be the 
first investigator who also consults unpub- 
lished documents is an even greater opportu- 
nity. Ralph della Cava has met the challenge 
admirably in this painstakingly researched 
monograph. 

Miracle at Joaseiro reconstructs the story of 
an extraordinary popular religious movement 
in an interior town of the impoverished north- 
eastern Brazilian state of Ceará between 1889 
and 1934. The central figure was Padre Cicero, 
a devout and remarkably long-lived priest, 
twice excommunicated for failing to obey the 
ecclesiastical authorities who had declared fraud- 
ulent the "miracles" alleged to have occurred 
at the humble cleric's mass. Despite condemna- 
tion by the "Romanizing" Church, Padre Cícero 
rapidly became a saint to the thousands of des- 
titute pilgrims who flocked to Joaseiro. In time 
the venerated priest became the most powerful 
political figure in the northeast and a fierce pro- 
moter of his adopted city of Joaseiro. Not sur- 
prisingly, he acquired many enemies, both 
among the clergy and outside observers who in- 
sisted on seeing only "fanaticism" in a move- 
ment whose deep social roots della Cava men- 
tions briefly. The author has purposely avoided 
emphasizing the colorful folkloric aspects, de- 
spite obvious sympathy for the underprivileged 
masses for whom the movement meant most. 
Instead he concentrates on the difficult task of 
reconstructing the complex political history of 
Padre Cícero's relations with the “Romaniz- 
ing” clergy of the contemporary Brazilian 
church, the state and national political elites, 
and José Marrocos and Floro Bartholomeu, 
the ambitious laymen who played such a key 
role in building the legendary priest's secular 
power. 

The story is set clearly in the context of re- 
gional and national change, both political and 
economic. The author convincingly demon- 
strates how the “dualistic” hypothesis of a 
“civilized coast" and a “primitive interior" is 
refuted by the case of Joaseiro, which showed 
close connections with a regional economy 
and a national political system. Equally im- 
portant, Miracle at Joaseiro offers fascinating 
insights into the structure and use of power in 
a community of the Brazilian northeast dur- 
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ing the Old Republic (1889-1930). One fin- 
ishes this book with the conviction that it is 
the most objective and carefully documented 
political history of the movement that could 
now be written. Its analytical] clarity and re- 
strained style were made possible by the con- 
sultation of unpublished documents and oral 
testimony available only to a patient researcher 
willing to settle down in an interior city and 
listen. 

THOMAS E. SKIDMORE 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


ADLAI F. ARNOLD. Foundations of an Agricul- 
tural Policy in Paraguay. (Praeger Special 
Studies in International Economics and Devel. 
opment. New York: Praeger Publishers. 1971. 
Pp. xx, 294. $17.50. 
An attempt to establish bases upon which an 
agricultural policy may be developed for Para- 
guay is certain to encounter monumental dif- 
ficulties. To explain these obstacles, the au- 
thor provides a short geographical description 
of the country, a brief summary of political 
history and a disappointing history of land 
tenure. These three introductory chapters fail 
to provide the background needed for under- 
standing contemporary conditions. If the 
reader will turn first to Joseph Pincus, The 
Economy of Paraguay, published in this series 
in 1968, the gap can be filled, and Arnold’s 
study will serve as an excellent elaboration of 
agricultural problems touched upon briefly by 
Pincus. 

justification for the book is found in the 
last four chapters. An examination of the min- 
ifundia-latifundia problem and the work of 
the Institute of Rural Welfare (IBR) suggests 
that there is no immediate prospect that the 
IBR can fulfill its mission. A chapter on "Par- 
aguayan Plans for Economic Development 
and their Implementation" describes the 
objectives of three plans launched in 1965, 
1967, and 1969. The last of these plans could 
result in great benefits if accompanied by 
what would be miraculous changes in Para- 
guayan bureaucracy. The problems have been 
identified, the solutions have been plotted; 
but implementation has failed miserably, ex- 
cept in a few cases such as road building. 

The heart of the volume is chapter 6, "An 
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Approach to Agricultural Development.” 
Here the author correctly endorses the agricul- 
tural infrastructure approach that emphasizes 
transportation, storage, many government 
services, and extensive contributions from the 
private sector. The concluding chapter attri- 
butes Paraguay’s backwardness primarily to its 
"turbulent history” in which there was almost 
no road building and property rights were 
concentrated in very few hands. Most readers 
with a firm grasp of Paraguayan history will 
agree with the conclusion that “a strong central 
government may be the only alternative to an- 
archy and chaos" (p. 160). 
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One should emphasize that this is not a his- 
tory of Paraguayan agriculture but an elabora- 
tion of what Paraguay must do in order to de- 
velop its agricultural resources. The author, 
who served in Paraguay with USAID from 
1965 to 1970, has a thorough understanding of 
problems faced by agrarian reformers. His 
analysis of Paraguay's principal agrarian laws 
and the plan for 1969-73 show that Paraguay- 
ans know what to do; but it also raises the 
question of whether they will do it. The au- 
thor is understandably pessimistic. 

HARRIS GAYLORD WARREN 
Sania Fe, New Mexico 
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A communication will be considered only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors dis- 
cretion. Limitations of space require that a com- 
munication concerning a review be no longer 
than the review to which it refers and in no 
case longer than 500 words. Communications 
concerning articles or review articles may be no 
more than 1,000 words, and the editors reserve 
the right to impose a lower limit. The schedule 
of publication and the time needed to send a 
communication to the author of the article or 
review in question for such reply as he may 
care to make virtually preclude the possibility 
of publication in the issue following that in 
which the original article or review appeared. 
Unless, in the editors’ judgment, some major 
scholarly purpose is served, rejoinders will not 
be published. 


TO THE EDITOR! 


In its two central points Henry F. May’s re- 
view of my An Unsetiled People (AHR, 77 
[1972]: 578-81) rather oversteps reasonable 
bounds. He appears to wish that I had written 
a different category of book, and—much worse 
because less obvious—he complains that the 
one I did write fails to prove a thesis that is, 
however, no part of it. 

The book is frankly a synthetic effort; why 
should it not include "textbook topics" or cite 
"standard secondary works"? (It draws on pri- 
mary sources, too, and could have cited more 
of them, but Professor May misreads my intro- 
ductory remarks on sources and citations.) The 
critical question here surely is not whether the 
data, or even parts of the argument, are al. 


ready familiar—indeed, the more familiar the 
better, if the sense made of them is fresh and 
valid. If a reviewer claims to find little more in 
a synthesis of social history than "the old mis- 
cellany," he might at least be expected to give 
a few examples of its failure to integrate con- 
ventional topics (Professor May merely names a 
few of the latter). But I may misconstrue his 
point. Elsewhere in the review he quite effec- 
tively summarizes, with overall approval, the 
synthesis of leading topics, both novel and fa- 
miliar. Perhaps he would have preferred a 
monograph, such as he urges me to write, or 
else a historiographical disquisition on other 
people's theories, models, and controversies, 
though he does not specify what “new ideas, in- 
formation, and events" one should consider. 
But there is more than one way to ask "one's 
own questions" of history, and I hope the book 
will suggest some to monograph writers and 
followers of trends. 

Professor May's other stumbling block is his 
recollection, flattering but unfortunate, of a 
conservative social hypothesis that I proposed 
in 1960 (AHR, 65 [1959-60]: 495-514). As he 
observes (quoting that article at much greater 
length than the book) it included a three- 
phase cycle running from colonial stability 
through nineteenth-century instability, anxiety, 
and reaction and back once again to relative 
stability in the twentieth century. The article 
may have been an “arresting skeleton," but the 
book written in the intervening eleven years 
does not, I think, represent arrested develop- 
ment; it explicitly reverses the last part of the 
1960 scheme. The first two parts, fleshed out, 
remain generally acceptable to Professor May. 
But when he comes to the last phase, he com- 
plains not only that the proof which he so long 
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though skeptically awaited is missing, but that 
the book actually proves “again and again” 
that, just as he suspected, American society has 
not perceptibly regained stability. (He also 
chides me for having failed to re-examine my 
hypothesis!) But the book is not the article, 
and sufficient to each are the errors thereof. 

The most casual reader might well discount, 
on Professor May's own evidence, the first of 
his objections. But as it would take a reading 
of the book itself to reveal that his second line 
of criticism misrepresents its revised but still 
radically conservative argument, I trust that 
the review will dissuade no one from examin- 
ing it. 

ROWLAND BERTHOFF 
Washington University 
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PROFESSOR MAY REPLIES: 
I hope the same. 


HENRY F. MAY 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


TO THE EDITOR; 


I hope you will allow me to correct an egregious 
lapse in my review essay on Stuart parlia- 
mentary history (AHR, 77 [1972]: 705-14). The 
sentence in question read: “Bernard Bailyn 
has recently stimulated a major re-examination 
of the American Revolution by suggesting that 
Locke really did matter to the colonists"—the 
very reverse of Bailyn’s thesis. What I should 
have written is that political ideas really did 
matter, not Locke, and I must apologize to 
Professor Bailyn for misrepresenting his views. 
THEODORE K. RABB 
Princeton University 
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REPRINTS IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


Selected by 
Theodore M. Brown & Thomas S. Kuhn 


AVAILABLE Build a syllabus uniquely your own with facsimile 


NOW reproductions of scholarly articles from more than 90 
leading journals, including full publication data and 

original pagination reprinted in an 815" x 11" format 

to fit standard two- or three-ring binders. Available 

D individually or as collated sets at no extra charge. 

$.60 to $1.20 each. 















Roy Stryker and the Development of Documentary 
Photography in the Thirties 


F. Jack HunLEY. The story of Roy Stryker—director of the historical 
section of the Farm Security Administration—and the most talented 
team of its kind ever assembled: photographers Walker Evans, Dorothea 
Lange, Arthur Rothstein, Ben Shahn, and others. Generously illustrated 
with more than 100 photos depicting America during the Great De- 
pression.. 224 pages. illus., $12.95 


The South and the 
Concurrent Majority 


DaviD M, POTTER. Edited by Don E. Fehrenbacher and Carl N. Degler 
In these important lectures Professor Potter gives a cogent analysis of 
the political devices the South used to maintain a position of power in 
the national government for nearly a century. 104 pages. $4.95 


The Great South 


EDWARD KING. Edited by W. Magruder Drake and Robert R. Jones 

The most comprehensive and unbiased account ever written of the 

South’s social, economic, and political condition in the late Recon- 

struction era. The great asset of this new facsimile edition is the full 
scholarly introduction. Comprehensive index. 

Library of Southern Civilization 

880 pages, illus., $20.00 


- Brokenburn 
The Journal of Kate Stone, 1861-1868 


Edited by Joun Q. ANDERSON, “The chief contribution of the diary is 
the light it throws on an obscure area of the Confederacy. Restricted in 
locale, it might be presumed to have a limited appeal. This is not the 
case—chiefly because Kate wrote so well, was so much involved in 
what was going on, and revealed so much of herself." 

| —Frank E. Vandiver 
Back in print in the Library of Southern Civilization 424 pages, $8.95 


Another Look at the 
Twentieth-Century South 


GEORGE E. Mowry. The author questions the uniqueness of the South- 
ern experience, examines the paradox of recent Southern conservatism, 
and gives a bold analysis of the persistent white Southern elite. 

104 pages, $4.95 


State University Press 


Baton Rouge 70803 
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apitol 
Studies 


Y S. CAPITOL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
VOLUME 1, NUMBER + 


Capitol Studies 


A New Biannual 





JOURNAL OF HISTORY, 
POLITICS, ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Featuring articles on the 
National Capitol and the Congress 


Subscription Rate: Individual—$4.00 per year 
Institutional—$6.00 per year 


(Make check payable to the U.S. Capitol Historical Society) 


U.S. CAPITOL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 200 MARYLAND AVENUE, N.E. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 
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Cornell 
University 
Press 































Three New Books in 
THE SOURCES OF HISTORY 
SERIES... 


Medieval Wales ` 


By R. IAN JACK. This book is a survey of the sources of Welsh history 
for the period 400-1542. Examined and appraised are literary sources, 
the officia! records of Wales and the manner of their preservation, 
the records of the English government, archives of individuals and 
corporations, ecclesiastical records, the antiquaries, archaeology 
and numismatics, and cartography and place-names. 

$9.75 cloth; $4.50 paper 


Early Christian Ireland 


By KATHLEEN HUGHES. Covering the sources of Irish history from 
prehistoric times to about 1100, this eminently useful survey describes 
and evaluates the various kinds of material available, the problems 
they present, and the sorts of questions they answer. The author 
devotes a chapter each to archaeology, secular laws, ecclesiastical 
legislation, the annals, secular literature, ecclesiastical learning, 
hagiography, art and architecture, and eleventh- and twelfth-century 
history and compilations. $11.50 cloth; $4.95 paper 


The United States, 
1790-1890 


By W. R. BROCK. In this study of the proper use of historical evidence, 
the author has organized his material topically rather than by the 
kinds of sources themselves. After a general introduction entitled 
"Purposes and Principles," he devotes a section each to records of 
national growth, the government of the Union, the life of the people, 
and the American mind. Forthcoming 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
IN THE SERIES... 


England, 1200-1640 
by G. R. ELTON $7.50 cloth; $3.95 paper 
Historical Demography 
by T. H. HOLLINGSWORTH $10.50 cloth 
Great Britain since 1914 
by C. L. MOWAT $6.75 cloth; $3.45 paper 


The Western European Powers, 1500-1700 
by CHARLES CARTER $8.75 cloth; $4.50 paper 


\ Cornell University Press ITHACA AND LONDON 
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Cornell 
University 
Press 
































and Three New European 
and American History Titles... 


Austria, Great Britain, 
and the Crimean War 


The Destruction of the European Concert 


By PAUL W. SCHROEDER. In this major reappraisal of Crimean War 
diplomacy, based on extensive unpublished archival material, the 
author argues that the war was the result of a clash between two 
conflicting diplomatic approaches—Austria’s traditional diplomacy 
and Great Britain's new tactics of confrontation. His absorbing nar- 
rative account shows that while Austria tried by diplomatic means to 
avert war with Russia and settle the Eastern question, Britain led the 
Western powers to block all efforts for peace, seeking instead a 
prestigious military victory that would establish her leadership in a 
new and progressive Europe. $19.50 


The Politics of 
Jacksonian Finance 


By JOHN M. McFAUL. Emphasizing the central role played by party 
politics, this book analyzes the major banking and currency contro- 
versies of the Jacksonian era. The author describes the aims, actual 
operation, and successes and failures of Jacksonian banking policy. 
He argues convincingly that political rather than economic consider- 
ations determined the shaping of this policy. $9.75 


Marxism and the Origins 
of British Socialism 


The Struggle for a New Consciousness 


By STANLEY PIERSON. The development of British socialism in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century is here viewed from a new 
perspective. Arguing that it can best be understood by analyzing the 
interaction between Marxist theory and British traditions of social 
thought, the author shows how Marxist ideas entered Britain, were 
modified and adapted, and inspired a popular movement. Included 
are intellectual portraits of such major figures as Thomas Carlyle, 
John Ruskin, William Morris, Henry Mayers Hyndman, and Sidney 
Webb, as well as of less prominent leaders. $10.75 


Cornell University Press ITHACA AND LONDON j 
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CORPUS REFORMATORUM 
HALICORUM and BIBLIOTECA SERIES 


The CORPUS, a series under the general editorship of Luigi Firpo and Giórgio Spini in 
collaboration with Antonio Rotondó and John Tedeschi, makes available in critical 
poen editions the opera omnia of the Italian Protestant reformers of the sixteenth century, 





individuals who played an important role in the transmission to northern Europe of the, 
thought and literature of Renaissance Italy. A supplementary series—the BIBLIOTECA 
—includes monographs, bibliographies, and archival material (especially Inquisitorial 
trials and registers) which can properly be considered as instruments for the study of the 
Italian Reformation. These systematic collections—published in collaboration with 
The Newberry Library—may well serve to change the frequently inadequate scholarly 
treatment of religious reform and unrest in Italy during the sixteenth century. Text is 
published in the language of the original manuscript; commentary is in the language of 
the volume editor. 


CAMILLO RENATO: OPERE, DOCUMENTI E TESTIMONIANZE 
Edited by Antonio Rotondó 


This, the first volume of the CORPUS, contains the known writings and letters of Renato 
(died c. 1575), a former Franciscan who became one of the leaders of the Radical 
Reformation in southern Switzerland. 

LC 72-3454 ISBN 0-87580-034-3 $17,50s 


BENEDETTO DA MANTOVA: BENEFICIO DI CRISTO 


Edited by Salvatore Caponetto 


The second volume of the CORPUS contains a tract generally considered to be the doc- 
trinal manifesto of the early Italian Reformation. Only recently, however, has research 
uncovered the identity of its author and the northern Protestant currents that influenced 
his work. 

LC 72-3471 ISBN 0-87580-035-1 $30.00s 


| COSTITUTI DI DON PIETRO MANELFI 
Edited by Carlo Ginzburg 


The first volume published in the BIBLIOTECA series contains the critical edition of the 
several depositions made by the Anabaptist Manelfi before the Bolognese and Roman 
Inquisitions in 1551. Manelfi's revelations virtually provided officials with a map of 
heretical Italy at mid-century. 

LC 72-3473 ISBN 0-87580-510-8 (paper) 85.005 


ERETICI ITALIANI IN MORAVIA, POLONIA, TRANSILVANIA 
By Domenico Caccamo (1558-1611) 


Caccamo continues the research of the late Delio Cantimori into the activities in exile of 
the Italian religious radicals of the sixteenth century who, in eastern Europe, laid the 
foundations of that religious system first known as Socinianism (after Faustus Socinus) 
and much later in modified form as Unitarianism. 

LC 72-3474 ISBN 0-87580-511-6 (paper) $17.50s 
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IO ILLUMINATE THE PAST 
...IO UNDERSTAND THE PRESENT 


THE SPIRITUAL. CRISIS OF THE GILDED AGE 
Paul A. Carter 


The spiritual convulsions of a society—one recently emerged from a terrible civil war, 
dominated by the technology of a new materialism, and shaken by the theological implica- 
tions of Darwinism—are the subject matter of this book. America was building more. 
churches than ever before and liking them less; skepticism and anticlericalism swept 
through the established orthodoxies in both urban and rural communities; decay and 
revival occurred side by side with a peculiar flamboyance—more often than not through 
the operation of common forces. The parameters for the study of the spiritual crisis of 
the gilded age encompass all of America's religious and intellectual factions from 1865 
to 1895. 
xiv +285 pages, illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. 
LC-72-156938 ISBN 0-87580-026-2 $8.50 


BARTOLOME DE LAS CASAS IN HISTORY 


Toward an Understanding of the Man and His Work (1474-1566) 
Edited by Juan Friede and Benjamin Keen 


Bartolomé de Las Casas was honored by both Church and State in his own time. His great- 
ness has continued to expand for nearly 500 years as scholars all over the world in growing . 
numbers recognize the significance of his work. Possibly the first official spokesman for 
human rights in the New World but certainly the most powerful foe of the governmental- 
military-industrial complex in Overseas Spain, the clérigo Las Casas—wealthy planter, 
owner of slaves, encomendero—renounced à; " 
slavery in 1514; a second conversion in 1522 
caused him to don Dominican robes and take 
the vow of poverty. Until the day of his death, 
Las Casas fought for the rights of the Indians. 
Today, the name of Las Casas is coupled with 
those of such Renaissance humanist contempo- 
raries as Erasmus and Thomas More; to read Las 
Casas's opposition to the destruction of the In- 
dians (1542) within the context of events in 
Southeast Asia is a "backward look into our 
own future." 

xiv 4-619 pages, maps, illustrations, 

bibliography, index. 

LC 76-157648 ISBN 0-87580-025-4 — $20.00 





DON BARTHELEMI DE LAS CASAS 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 8888 
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Now Available from Arno Press 


Amerncan 


Women 
Images ana 


EE A 44-title reprint collection which 

Ge | CS focuses on the indelible mark made by 
American women on our nation's history. 

Advisory Editors: 


Annette K. Baxter. Professor of History and Chair- 
man of the American Studies and the Women's 
Studies Faculty at Barnard College. 

Leon Stein. Editor of “Justice,” the official publica- 
tion of the International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union. He is the author of The Triangle Fire (1962) 
and Medal for a Union (1964). 

Among the titles included in this important new 
collection are: 


Women's Work in Municipalities 


by Mary Ritter Beard $15.00 
The Condition of Women in the United States 
by Madame Blanc $13.00 


The Female Preacher 
by Almond H. Davis $7.00 


The American Woman: The Feminine Side of a Masculine Civilization 
by Ernest R. Groves 


Equal Suffrage 
by Helen L. Summers 


Women Wage-Earners 
by Helen Campbell 


Women, Church and State 
by Matilda Joslyn Gage 


Diary of a Southern Refugee During the War 
by Judith W. McGuire 


Women and the West: A Short Social History 
by William Forrest Sprague 


The Life and Times of Anne Royal 
by Sarah Harvey Porter 


The Part Taken by Women in American History 
by Mrs. John A. Logan 


Woman's Work In America 
3 edited by Annie Nathan Meyer 
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$20.00 
$12.00 
$14.00 
$24.00 
$16.00 
$13.00 
$13.00 
$41.00 


$20.00 


The complete AMERICAN WOMEN collection is 
available, until January 1, 1973, at the special 
introductory price of $650. The price thereafter 


will be $765. 


All books in the collection may be purchased 


separately. 


For a complete descriptive brochure of this collection, write to 


N Y T Arno Press 


A New York Times Company 
330 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017. 


Now Available from Arno Press 


A 53-title reprint collection which docu- 
an ments the vital relationship between the 
development of technology and the evo- 
S i t lution of American society. 


Among the indus- 
tries considered are 
those related to agri- 

culture, the automobile, 


electricity, the telephone and telegraph, 
railroads, and metals. 


Advisory Editor for the collection is Daniel 
J. Boorstin, author of The Americans and 
Director of the National Museum of 
History and Technology, Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Among the titles included in this impor- 
tant new collection are: 






American Agricultural Implements 


by Robert L. Ardrey $12.00 
Alcoa, An American Enterprise 
by Charles C. Carr $8.00 


The Electric-Lamp Industry 
by Arthur A. Bright $25.00 
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The Evolution of Industry 


by Henry Dyer $14.00 
The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph 
by Henry M. Field $20.00 


A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and Other 
Machines for Raising Water, Ancient and Modern 


by Thomas Ewbank $27.00 
The Story of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1827—1927 

by Edward Hungerfield $22.00 
The Brass Industry in the United States 

by William G. Lathrop $11.00 
Memoirs of Eli Whitney, ESQ. 

by Denison Olmsted $7.00 
The New Epoch: As Developed by the Manufacture of Power 

by George S. Morison $8.00 
Lowell, As it Was, and As It Is 

by Henry A. Miles $11.00 


The complete TECHNOLOGY AND SO- 
CIETY collection is available, until Jan- 
uary 1, 1973, at the special introductory 
price of $925. The price thereafter will 
be $1,054. 

All books in the collection may be pur- 
chased separately. 


For a complete descriptive brochure of the collection, write to 
N Y T Arno Press 
A New York Times Company 


330 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017. 
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HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


A Chinese-English Dictionary 


of Communist Chinese Terminology 
DENNIS DOOLIN AND CHARLES P. RIDLEY. 1973. This dictionary is 


intended for the reader or translator of current Chinese documents and is 
concerned primarily with words and phrases either coined or given new currency 
by the Chinese Communist Party and the government of the People's Republic 
of China. P124. 600 p. Hard. $27.50 


Chinese Historiography 


on the Revolution of 1911 


A Critical Survey and a Selected Bibliography 


WINSTON HSIEH. 1973. Examines the 20th-century output of Chinese 
historians—both Republican and Communist-on the 1911 Revolution and 
shows that the interpretation of historical events has usually been colored by 
political ideology or political myth. $34. 100 p. Hard, $4.50 


China's Khrushchev 
A Political Biography of Liu Shao-ch'i 


TIEN-MIN LI. 1973. The definitive biography of Liu Shao-ch'i. The book traces 
Liu's life as a Communist from 1921-70, along with the development of the 
Chinese Communist Party during those years. P123. 200 p. Hard, about $7.50 


Race and Politics in Urban Malaya 


ALVIN RABUSHKA. 1973. Offers a systematic analysis of the attitudes of the 
Malayan man-in-the-street towards questions of race and politics. This book is 
based on the author's own Gallup-type public opinion poll—the first such ever 
taken in Malaya. $35. 120 p. Hard, $6.50 


Hoover Institution Press 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


World Communism; 
A Handbook, 1918-1965 


WITOLD S. SWORAKOWSKI (ed.). 1973. The Handbook, covering the years 
1918-1965, gives an encyclopedic treatment of past developments in the 
international communist movement through historical profiles of each of the 
national communist parties and international communist front organizations. 


P108. 550 p. Hard, $25.00 


Yearbook on International 
Communist Affairs: 1972 


RICHARD F. STAAR (ed.). 1972. The only comprehensive, country-by-country 
survey of what is happening in the communist world. 


P118. 708 p. Hard, $25.00 


The Yearbook is extremely valuable as a single authoritative source of an 
enormous number of facts which are otherwise scattered in all sorts of 
publications of varying reliability and accessibility, and its annual appearance 
will make it increasingly valuable in the future. 

The Times Literary Supplement 


Biographical Dictionary of the Comintern 


BRANKO LAZITCH. 1973. Over 700 biographical sketches of members of the 
Comintern, from its founding until its dissolution. Included are three hundred 
individuals who comprised the. Comintern's overall directorate—its Executive 


Committee, Executive Committee Presidium, Executive Committee Secretariat, 
and Contro] Commission. P121. 500 p. Hard, $15.00 


Marx's Theory of Exchange: 


Alienation and Crises 


PAUL CRAIG ROBERTS AND MATTHEW A. STEPHENSON. 1973. This 
study shows that Marx was an organizational theorist who found the essence of 
capitalism to be exchange, which creates a separation between the production 


and use of economic goods. In this separation lies the source of economic crises 
and alienation. $36. 100 p. Hard, $5.50 


Hoover Institution Press 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


Western Technology and Soviet 
Economic Development, 1945-1965 


ANTONY C. SUTTON. 1973. This is the third volume of an analysis of the 
impact of Western technology and skills on the industrial development of the 
Soviet Union from 1917 until 1965. The hypothesis of the series is that the” 
absorption of Western technology and skills has been by far the most significant 
factor in the development of the Soviet economy. P113. 500 p. Hard, $15.00 


Industrial Management 


in the Soviet Union 
The Role of the CPSU in Industrial Decision-making, 1917-1970 


WILLIAM J. CONYNGHAM. 1973. Studies the role of a revolutionary political 
party during forced industrialization. The author concludes that the Party 
performed important functions of mobilization during the early phase of 


industrialization but that its role has become increasingly marginal. 
P116. 370 p. Hard, $9.50 


The Stalinist Terror in the Thirties 


Documentation in the Soviet Press 


BORYS LEVYTSKY. 1973. This book is a series of biographies of over 200 . 
Soviet leaders liquidated during the Stalinist purges. P126. 500 p. Hard, $14.50 


Memoirs of Nicolas de Basily 


NICOLAS DE BASILY, 1973. Nicolas de Basily was a highly placed member of 
the Russian foreign service in the years before the 1917 Revolution and drafted 
` the abdication statement of Tsar Nicolas II. His memoirs give a vivid impression 
of both domestic and foreign policy developments in Russia between 1900 and 


1917, particularly in the last months of the monarchy. 
P125. 150 p. Hard, $6.00 


Guide to Hungarian Studies 


ELEMER BAKO. 1973. A bibliography of extensive and diversified material 
intended to provide a well-balanced, reliable, and practical tool for the 


English-reading public, particularly scholars and college students. 
B52. 1218 p. Hard, $35.00 


Hoover Institution Press 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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For January Classes 
D.C. Heath Announces New Editions 
in Two Distinguished Series... 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


e The Yalta Conference, Second Edition—Richard F. Fenno, Jr. 
Korea: Cold War and Limited War, Second Edition—Allen Gutimann 


The Abolitionists: Immediatism and the Question of Means, Second 
Edition—Hugh Hawkins 


e Woodrow Wilson and the Paris Peace Conference, Second Edition-— 
N. Gordon Levin, Jr. 


The Causes of the American Civil War, Second Edition—Edwin C. 
Rozwenc 


e Reconstruction in the South, Second Edition—Edwin C. Rozwenc 


Jackson vs. Biddle's Bank: The Struggle Over the Second Bank of the 
United States, Second Edition—George Rogers Taylor 


PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

e The Russian Revolution and Bolshevik Victory, Second Edition—Arthur ' 
E. Adams 

e From Nuremberg to My Lai—Jay W. Baird 


« The Scramble for Africa: Causes and Dimensions of Empire, Second 
Edition—Raymond F. Betts 


The Greatness of Louis XIV: Myth or Reality?, Second Edition—William 
F. Church 


The Stalin Revolution: Foundations of Soviet Totalitarianism, Second 
Edition—Robert V. Daniels 


Otto von Bismarck: A Historical Evaluation, Second Edition—Theodore 
S. Hamerow 


The Fall of France, 1940: Causes and Responsibilities, Second Edition 
— Samuel M. Osgood 


The Thirty Years’ War, Second Edition—Theodore K. Rabb 
Peter the Great Changes Russia, Second Edition—Marc Raeff 
The Reformation: Basic Interpretations, Second Edition —Lewis W. Spitz 


For more information on these series, call D.C. Heath toll free at 800-225-1388. 
In Massachusetts call 1-800-842-1211. 


D.C. Heath and Company 


tw \ 125 Spring Street 


Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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D.C. HEATH 


AND COMPANY... 
THE WESTERN TRADITION, THIRD EDITION 


Eugen Weber, University of California, Los Angeles 























This inclusive two-volume collection of important.readings and documents—political, 
economic, cultural, religious, social—covers the span of recorded history, Included 
are both classic selections and many lesser known works and passages that illuminate 
the times: what people did, thought, said, and how they lived. 

Vol. I: From the Ancient World to Louis XIV 

Vol. H: From the Enlightenment to the Present 

1972 Paper 1,519 total pages : 

Available separately: From the Renaissance to the Present 

1972 Paper 722 pages 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE CIVILIZATIDN 


John Meskill, Barnard College 

with J. Mason Gentzler, Kwang-chih Chang, Nai-Ruenn Chen, 

Yu-kuang Chu, Morton H. Fried, Chi-ming Hou, Charles O. Hucker, 

Chu-tsing Li, Rhoads Murphey, Burton Watson, and C. K. Yang 

This text combines a cultural History of the whole span of Chinese civilization, tradi- 
tional and modern, with a separate set of essays by established scholars examining 
distinguishing patterns of Chinese society. Essay subjects include archeology, pre- 
modern economics, language, anthropology, modern economic development, political 
institutions, art, geography, literature, and the social functions of religion. 


1972 Paper 640 pages 


MODERN EUROPEAN SOCIAL HISTORY 


Robert J. Bezucha, Northwestern University 
1972 Paper 386 pages 









COMING SOON... 
"WESTERN CIVILIZATION: AN URBAN PERSPECTIVE 


F. Roy Willis, University of California, Davis 


A comprehensive study of Western civilization focusing on the achievements of the 
great cities of the Western world and their directive force in shaping history. The 
author probes deeply into economic and social structure, religion, government and 
political theory, concepts of beauty and attempts to realize them. Instructor's 
Manual. 

Vol. I: From the Rise of Athens through the 17th Century 

Vol, Il: The 17th Century to the Contemporary Age 

Spring 1973 Paper 800 total pages 
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...FOR DEFINITIVE 


HISTORY 


THE AMERICAN PAGEANT: A HISTORY OF THE 
REPUBLIC, FOURTH EDITION 


Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford University 


The brilliance and life of the narrative, the prominence given to human roles, and 
the skillful presentation of a mature and realistic interpretation of American history 
have made this text one of the most successful American history surveys. Now in its 
fourth edition, the book is updated and expanded with chapters on the Johnson 
and Nixon years. Student Guidebook and Instructor's Manual. 


1971 Two-volume Paper or One-volume Cloth 1068 total pages 


CONFLICT AND CONSENSUS IN AMERICAN. 
HISTORY, THIRD EDITION 


Allen F. Davis, Temple University 
Harold D. Woodman, Purdue University 


The readings in this two-volume collection are grouped around critical problems in 
American history and united by the theme: Has change come about through 
evolution or revolution? 


Vol. |: Conflict and Consensus in Early American History 
Vol. If: Conflict and Consensus in Modern American History 
1972 Paper 1054 total pages 


THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 
SECOND EDITION 


J. G. Randall, late of the University of Illinois 
David Donald, The Johns Hopkins University 


The standard text on one of the most controversial periods in American history. No 
other book available today can match its comprehensiveness and readability. 


1969 Cloth 866 pages 


For more information on these and other history texts 
from D. C. Heath, call us toll free at: 


800-225-1388. 


In Massachusetts call 1-800-842-1211. 


D.C. Heath and Company 


ha | 
¡mal 125 Spring Street 


Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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SHIPPING, MARITIME TRADE AND THE ECONOMIC 


DEVELOPMENT OF COLONIAL NORTH AMERICA 

JAMES F. SHEPHERD and GARY M. WALTON 

Using quantitative analysis, the authors of this close examination of the North 
American colonial economy from the mid-17th century to the Revolution place in 
perspective the importance of increasing market trade and regional specialization, 
and the pace and pattern of the economic development in general. $14.50 


CHRONICLE INTO HISTORY 

LOUIS GREEN 

A study of the interpretation of history in Florentine 14th-century chronicles. The 
author explores both the response of the vernacular chroniclers tc the problems 
they faced in writing history and the process by which the assumptions and cor- 
responding outlook of the age were transformed from essentially medieval values 
into the intellectual attitudes of the early Renaissance. (Cambridge Studies in Early 
Modern History) $13.95 


LAW AND SOCIETY IN THE VISIGOTHIC KINGDOM 

P. D. KING 

A searching investigation into the structure and ethos of Visigothic society as it is 
revealed in the legal and other sources of the time. The picture which emerges 
reflects the striking extent to which the Roman world lived on in the West after the 
Empire's political demise. The study provides a wealth of information on everyday 
Visigothic life. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought) $21.00 


ISLAMIC HISTORY A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132) 
M. A. SHABAN 


"A fascinating, controversial interpretive essay on the period from the time of 
Muhammad to the Abbasid revolution and downfall of the Omayyads."—Library 
Journal. "A new and illuminating perspectve of the early years of Islamic history." 
—The New Middle East. $12.50 


AFRICA SINCE 1800 
ROLAND OLIVER & ANTHONY ATMORE 
New Second Edition Cloth $11.95 Paper $3.75 


A HISTORY OF EAST AFRICA 
ZOE MARSH & G. W. KINGSNORTH 
New Fourth Edition Cloth $9.50 Paper $3.95 


CRUSADING WARFARE 1097-1193 
R. C. SMAIL 
First Paperback Edition 


gd 


USE 
ES 
NU. 


Cambridge University Press 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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The 


CENTRE D'ETUDE 
DU QUEBEC 


Cameron Nish 


Director 


WISHES TO ANNOUNCE A SPECIAL SALE! 


IN ORDER THAT THE GREATEST POSSIBLE 

NUMBER OF RESEARCHERS AND LIBRARIES 

MAY ACOUIRE THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES 
OF THE PUBLISHED 


DEBATES OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
OF UNITED CANADA 


1841-1867 
Elizabeth Nish, editor 


Vol. I: 1841, 1099 pp. (Publication price: $35.00) $30.00 
Vol. II: 1842, 466. pp. (Publication price: $20.00) $17.50 


Both Volumes: $40.00 


Vol. DI: 1843, 1308 pp. ................,.........,.. $15.00 


PLEASE ADDRESS ORDERS FOR INDIVIDUAL VOLUMES 
OR PERMANENT ORDERS TO: 


Les Presses de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales 
5255 Avenue Decelles (bureau 4010) 
Montréal 250, Canada 
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J.H.HEXTER 


A DISTINGUISHED SCHOLAR ANALYSES 
16th CENTURY THINKING ABOUT POLITICS 
AND 20th CENTURY THINKING ABOUT HISTORY. 


THE VISION OF POLITICS ON THE 
EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


More, Machiavelli, Seyssel 


In these penetrating studies, Professor Hexter seeks to cap- 
ture the perception of politics of three extraordinarily acute 
thinkers of early sixteenth-century Europe. He applies an ex- 
haustive contextual analysis to the utopian vision of Thomas 
More (in Utopia), the predatory vision of Niccolo Machiavelli 
(in The Prince), and the constitutional vision of Claude de 
Seyssel (in The Monarchy of France). Their diverse views — 
elucidated by Professor Hexter with clarity and impeccable 
scholarship — provide a major contribution to our understand- 
ing of the antecedents of modern political thought. 
November $8.50 


THE HISTORY PRIMER 


"A genuine tour de force; more than just a guide for the be- 
ginner.... A spirited vindication of history for what it is, a 
humane inquiry into the human past, as well as an equally 
vigorous attack upon those who would make history what it is 
not, namely a science. ... Historians, Hexter believes, must 
confront their readers with the realization that human situa- 
tions involve more than just a series of problems to be solved 
or 'explained'.... [A] tightly argued... frequently witty book 
... . | would... especially recommend [it] to all those involved 
in the teaching of history, either in colleges or secondary 
schools."—F. X. J. Homer, Ph.D. $10.00 


BASIC BOOKS, INC. 10 East 53rd St, New York 10022 
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NEW FROM BASIC BOOKS 


THE FASCIST EXPERIENCE 
Italian Society and Culture, 1922-1945 


by EDWARD R. TANNENBAUM. There have been many political studies of 
Italian Fascism, but little examination of its social context. Here, Professor 
Tannenbaum rediscovers the perspective of the Italians who actually experi- 
enced it as an anti-Communist movement of national social renewal. Based 
on hundreds of interviews with people of all classes, this highly original book 
offers a convincing picture of how the Italians experienced Fascism. $12.50 





IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


Their Impact on American Labor Radicalism 


by GERALD ROSENBLUM. Why is the American labor movement substan- 
tially more conservative than its counterparts in other Western societies? 
The answer, writes Professor Rosenblum, lies in the large numbers of foreign- 
born laborers who arrived at the same time the country began large-scale 
modernization. These immigrants, isolated in their ethnic ghettos, were 
content to seek gains from their working environment. January/ $8.95 


THE NAMES OF KINGS 


The Parisian Laboring Poor in the Eighteenth Century 


by JEFFRY KAPLOW. Professor Kaplow's intriguing study tells how and why 
the relatively passive working poor developed the political consciousness 
that led them to participate in the essentially bourgeois French Revolution. 
Painting a broad and richly detailed panorama of the daily life of the Parisian 
working class—their religiosity, ideals, and customs—he describes the awak- 
ening that marked the beginnings of significant social change in the West, 

January/$7.95 


TO SAVE A NATION 


American Counter-Subversives, the New Deal, 
and the Coming of World War Il 


by GEOFFREY S. SMITH. This cogently argued analysis has special signifi- 
cance for an American public currently preoccupied with the limits of dissent 
and the civil rights of dissidents. Looking back to the days before World 
War Il, Professor Smith shows how the fascist ideologies of Father Coughlin, 
Bund-leader Fritz Kuhn, and others created serious problems for respectable 
isolationists—and provided the Roosevelt administration with evidence to 
stimulate national anxieties that frightened the U.S. into war. February/$10.00 


BASIC BOOKS, INC. 
10 East 58rd St., N. Y., N. Y. 10022 





Available for second semester — 


AMERICA SINCE 1945 


edited by Robert D. Marcus and David Burner 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


"I am much impressed with the coverage and emphases. The book meets 
a genuine need and, in my opinion, is without peer on today's market." 
—Harold Dean Cater, Hillsdale College 
“I like the blend of primary and secondary materials, the contemporaneity 
of the interpretative articles, and the orchestration of foreign policy, poli- 
tics, and the social milieu—all in a crísp little volume that could be easily 
integrated into the American history survey or a course in 20th Century 
America.” — Stuart Rochester, Loyola College 
“Provides a perspective on recent history that is not found elsewhere in 
such a compact manner.” — Lawrence R. Goebel, Rider College 
“A stimulating set of selectious and penetrating analysis of developments 
since the end of World War II." 
— David Lindsey, California State University, Los Angeles 
“An excellent selection with helpful commentary." 
— Stacy Cole, Ohlone College 


“A judiciously chosen group of readings." 
—Mark T. Gilderhus, Colorado State University 


CONTENTS 
Part I, 1945-1952. Russia and the Cold War, Averell Harriman; The Cold War: 
A Revisionist View, David Horowitz; To Secure These Rights, The President's 
Committee on Civil Rights, 1947; Truman and Domestic Politics: The Election 
of 1948, Richard Kirkendall; Truman and Foreign Policy: The Korean War, 
Walter LaFeber Tt 
Part II, 1952-1959. Nixon Agonistes: The Checkers Speech, Garry Wills; The 
Army-McCarthy Hearings; The Underestimation of Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mur- 
ray Kempton; Eisenhower Revisited —A Political Genius? A Brilliant Man? Rich- 
ard. H. Rovere; The Feminine Mystique, Betty Friedan; The Texture of Poverty, 
Michael Harrington 
Part III, The 1960's. Kennedy: A Cold Warrior, David Burner; The Port Huron 
Statement, Students for a Democratic Society; Building the Great Society: The 
Case of Equal Rights, James Sundquist; Lyndon Johnson and Vietnam: 1968, 
Townsend Hoopes; One Morning in the War, Richard Hammer; Violence in 
Chicago, 1968: The Walker Report; Youth as a Stage of Life, Kenneth Keniston 
Published, 1972 228 pages $3.50 
If you would like to consider America Since 1945 for class adoption, please write 
for a complimentary examination copy to Robert Caldwell, 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS, College Department 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 





Forthcoming paperbacks 


SOCIALISM 
SINCE MARX: 


A Century of the European Left 
Leslie Derfler 
Florida Atlantic University 


Socialism Since Marx is an examination of the activities of 
the European left during the last one hundred years. Professor Derfler has 
chosen to emphasize the history of socialist movements rather than the his- 
tory of socialist thought because he feels that what the European left has 
done is at least as important as what it has said. Using a comparative and 
topical approach, he explores the ways in which the development and ac- 
tivities of the various European socialist movements were similar and 
identifies and explains their dissimilarities, which often resulted from their 
differing milieus. 


CONTENTS 
The Preconditions; The Rise of Social Democracy; The Return to Revolution; 


Socialism and Nationalism; Socialism and Communism; Socialism and Fascism; 
Contemporary Socialism 


February, 1973 about 224 pages paperbound, $3.95 (probable) 


THE RENAISSANCE 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


Philip L. Ralph 
The Renaissance in Perspective is designed to give students 
an understanding and appreciation of the essential character of the Renais- 
sance and of its place in the Western historical experience, Dr. Ralph does 
not attempt to examine all the political intricacies of the Renaissance or 
catalogue innumerable names and events, Instead, he offers a concise sur- 
vey of the political developments of the period as background for his more 
extended examination of Renaissance society, thought, and creative ac- 
tivity. Though necessarily treating Italy most fully, he also considers Re- 
naissance developments in Northern Europe. 


December, 1972 about 224 pages paperbound, $2.95 (probable) 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS, College Department 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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^ wWistory texts 
A American History 


AN INTERPRETIVE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, Revised Edition 

WAYNE S. COLE, University of Maryland 

Retains the distinctive characteristics of the first edition while 
including developments in American foreign relations from 1968 
through the Presidential election of 1972. Paperback 


EXPLORATION IN HISTORICAL STUDIES: 

A Strategy for Grounded Inquiry 

GENE WISE, Western Reserve University 

Case studies analyze the behavior of the Progressive historical 
form through the writings of Frederick Jackson Turner, Vernon 
Louis Parrington, Lionel Trilling, Reinhold Neibuhr, R. W. B. 
Lewis, and Perry Miller. Paperback 


x DORSEY x 
European History 


THE MEDIEVAL WEST, 400-1450: 

A Preindustrial Civilization 

DAVID NICHOLAS, University of Nebraska 

A basic survey of Western medieval history, political, institu- 

tional, and particularly social and economic conditions. 
Paperback 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

DAVID E. SUMLER, University of Illinois 

Based on the latest research, this text is a reflective history of 
twentieth century Europe emphasizing questions of historical 
eontroversy and issues relevant to contemporary politics and 
society. Paperback 


Write for examination copies for college adoption 


THE DORSEY PRESS Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW HISTORY TEXTS 


RENAISSANCE EUROPE: 1300-1517 


By Ernst Breisach, Western Michigan University 
1973, approx. 512 pages, prob. $10.95 


THE REFORMATION ERA: 1500-1650 


Second Edition 


By Harold J. Grimm, The Ohio State University 
1973, approx. 700 pages, prob. $9.95 


RACISM IN CALIFORNIA: 
A Reader inthe History of Oppression 


Edited by Roger Daniels, State University of New York at Fredonia, and 
Spencer C. Olin, Jr., University of California, Irvine 
1972, 345 pages, paper, $3.95 


SOURCE PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by Armin Rappaport, University of California, San Diego, and 
Richard Traina, Wabash College 
1972, 492 pages, paper, $5.25 


THE WHITE RESPONSE TO BLACK 
EMANCIPATION: 
Second-Class Citizenship in the United States 


Since Reconstruction 


By Sig Synnestvedt, State University of New York at Brockport 
1972, 248 pages, paper, $3.95 


For further information write to: 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Department C 
Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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MACMILLAN’S OTHER TEXTS 


NEITHER BLACK NOR WHITE: 
Slavery and Race Relations in Brazil and 


the United States 


By Carl N. Degler, Stanford University 
1971, approx. 302 pages, cloth, $6.95, paper, $2.95 


MODERN CHINA: 
An Interpretive Anthology 


Edited by the late Joseph R. Levenson, University of California, Berkeley 
1971, approx. 236 pages, paper, $3.95 


MODERN INDIA: 


An Interpretive Anthology 


Edited by Thomas R. Metcalf, University of California, Berkeley 
1971, approx. 320 pages, paper, $3.95 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
A History 


By Brison D. Gooch, University of Connecticut 
1970, 540 pages, $9.95 


REVOLUTION: 
A Reader 


Edited by Bruce Mazlish, Arthur D. Kaledin, and David B. Ralston, all, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
1971, approx. 533 pages, papes $5.95 


THE AMERICAN PAST: 


Conflicting Interpretations of the Great Issues 
Third Edition 


Edited by Sidney Fine and Gerald S. Brown, both, The University of Michigan 
Volume I: 1970, 652 pages, paper, $5.50 
Volume II: 1970, 594 pages, paper, $5.50 
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FOR YOUR HISTORY COURSES 


INTERPRETING AMERICAN HISTORY: 


Conversations with Historians 
Edited by John A. Garraty, Columbia University 
Volume I: 1970, 367 pages, paper, $4.95 
Volume II: 1970, 334 pages, paper, $4.95 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE EUROPEAN PAST: 


Conversations with Historians 


Edited by Norman F. Cantor, State University of New York at Binghamton 
Volume I: 1971, approx. 359 pages, paper, $4.95 
Volume II: 1971, approx. 362 pages, paper, $4.95 


THE EUROPEAN PAST 
Second Edition 


Edited by Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University; Charles Warner, 
University of Kansas; Peter Gay, Yale University; and John M. Cammett, 
The City University of New York 
Volume I: Reappraisals in History from the Renaissance Through Waterloo 
Volume II: Reappraisals in History Since Waterloo 
Volume I: 1970, 438 pages, paper, $4.95 
Volume II: 1970, 481 pages, paper, $4.95 


THE WORLD SINCE 1919 
Eighth. Edition 
By Walter Consuelo Langsam and Otis C. Mitchell, both, University of Cincinnati 
1971, 743 pages, $10.95 


For further information. write to: 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Department C 
Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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Oxford University Press 








American Urban History 


An Interpretive Reader with Commentaries 

Second Edition 

Edited by ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, Jr., University of California, Santa Barbara. 

Including eighteen interpretive essays new to the second edition, this volume illuminates 

critical periods and problems in American urban history from the colonial era to the 
resent. à 

brio 1973 675 pp. prob. $5.95 


American Negro Slavery 


A Modern Reader 

Second Edition 

Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College, and FRANK OTTO GATELL, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Since the publication of the first edition of this popu- 
lar book, the debate over slavery has continued. The second edition includes the best 
of the new essays on slavery and reflects the recent emphasis on the social history of 
the slave. 

Spring 1973 375 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


American Vistas 


Volume I: 1607-1877 Volume II: 1877-to the Present 

Edited by LEONARD DINNERSTEIN, University of Arizona, and KENNETH T. 
JACKSON, Columbia University. "These two anthologies provide an excellent collec- 
tion. . . . The selections vividly reveal the historical basis of social concerns of significant 
American writers, and enable students to understand that literature is inextricably 
wedded to its social context.”-—CurTis W. ELLison, Miami University, Ohio 

1971 Vol. I, 224 pp. Vol. II, 304 pp. paper, each $2.25 


The Growth of American Politics 


A Modern Reader 

Volume I: Through Reconstruction Volume II: Since the Civil War 

Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL; PAUL GOODMAN, University of California, 
Davis; and ALLEN WEINSTEIN. "By far the best collection of essays on the history 
of American political behavior in existence."—Peyton McCrary, University of Minnesota. 
A one-volume abridged edition, Readings in American Political History, featuring twenty- 
three essays, is also available. (1972, 544 pp., paper $3.95) 


1972 Vol. I, 528 pp. Vol. II, 544 pp. cloth, $12.50 each paper, $3.95 each 
The Growth of the American Republic 
Sixth Edition 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, and WILLIAM E. 

LEUCHTENBURG. “The most stimulating and comprehensive text available today."— 

SAMUEL F. WELLS, JR, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. “The latest edition 

seems extensively revised and includes considerable material on minority groups in 

historical perspective. . . ."—AsRAHAM HorrMAN, University of Oklahoma 

1969 Vol. I, 1002 pp. Vol. II, 998 pp. text edition $9.95 each trade edition, 
boxed set $35.00 


Wy OXFORD WW UNIVERSITY ww PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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W 
A World History 


Second Edition 

By WILLIAM H. McNEILL, University of Chicago. “Exceptionally fine job with a 
view toward students’ current interest in Asia and Africa within McNeill's historical 
framework. Splendid achievement.""—WaLTER J. KezLv, Chicago State University 

1971 560 pp. cloth $15.00 paper $5.95 


Readings in World History 


Edited by WILLIAM H. McNEILL and others. These ten paperbound volumes illus- 
trate key points in the history of the world: 1. The Origins of Civilization (1968, $1.50) 
2. The Ancient Near East (1968, $1.50) 3. The Classical Mediterranean World (1969, 
$1.75) 4. Classical India (1969, $1.50) 5. Classical China (1970, $1.95) 6. The Islamic World 
(1972, $1.95) 7. China, India, and Japan: The Middle Period (1971, $2.50) 8. Medieval 
Europe (1971, $1.95) 9. Modern Asia and Africa (1971, $2.50) 10. Modern Europe and 
America (1973, $1.95) 


Farly Man 


By CHESTER G. STARR, University of Michigan. Early Man explores the earliest stages 
of human history through the Persian Empire. AN ninety photographs, maps, 
and charts, as well as a bibliography, are included. 

Spring 1973 175 pp. illus. cloth $8.95 paper $3.50 


The Ancient Greeks 


By CHESTER G. STARR. “The book is most informative, accurate and is attractive to 
the non-specialist. The illustrations are beautiful! It will be valuable as a supplement 
in a history course."—Ruth Pavlantos, Gettysburg College 

1971 280 pp. photographs; maps; charts cloth $8.95 paper $8.50 


The Ancient Romans 


By CHESTER G. STARR. "[Starr] has achieved lucidity without excessive oversimpli- 
fication. The problem confronting an ancient historian and the tentativeness of con- 
clusions are emphasized—a feature uncommon in introductory books. As an initial ex- 
posure to Roman history for younger students this volume has few peers."—Erich S. 
Gruen, American Historical Review 

1971 264 pp. illus. cloth $8.95 paper $3.50 


The Crusades | 


By HANS EBERHARDT MAYER, University of Kiel; translated by JOHN GILLING- 
HAM, London School of Economics and Political Science. Dr. Mayer combines a nar- 
rative account of the Crusades with analysis of their cultural and political background 
and discussion of controversial issues. He questions some previouly accepted interpre- 
tations and presents a new treatment of such topics as the problem of Indulgence. 

1972 256 pp. 8 maps cloth $10.25 paper $3.95 


Wy OXFORD Y UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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The Prophet Harris 


By GORDON M. HALIBURTON, University of Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland. 
William Wade Harris, an itinerant preacher on the West Coast of Africa, effected massive 
conversions to Christianity, changing the course of colonialism in West Africa. From 
research and interviews, the author has drawn a compelling picture of this extraordinary 
man. : 

Spring 1973 175 pp. 20 illus. cloth $6.75 paper $1.95 


The Sword of Truth 


The Life and Times of the Shehu Usuman dan Fodio 

By MERVYN HISKETT. At the center of a revolutionary movement in Hausaland in 
the early nineteenth century was a Moslem divine and literary figure, the Shehu Usuman 
dan Fodio, whose fight to reform Islam led to the establishment of the Hausa theocratic 
state. The author has drawn from primary sources to bring to light this crucial figure in 
West African history. 

February 1973 175 pp. maps; photographs cloth $6.50 paper $2.25 


Segregated Sabbaths 


Richard Allen and the Rise of Independent Black Churches, 1760-1840 

By CAROL V. R. GEORGE, State University of New York, Oswego. Richard Allen was 
an early nineteenth century Black churchman who served as the organizer and first 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. He also called the first meeting of 
the National Negro Convention Movement, a group which continued to function as 
a meeting place for Black abolitionists and community leaders. Both Allen’s ideological 
commitment and his socio-political involvement make him an important historical figure. 


May 1973 225 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.25 
From Slavery to Public Service 

Robert Smalls 1839-1915 

By OKON EDET UYA, University of Wisconsin. 

1971 187 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $1.95 


The Rise of Modern China 


By IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU, University of California, Santa Barbara. 
1970 848 pp. 44 illus. 14 maps trade edition $14.50 text edition $9.95 


Readings in Modern Chinese History 


Edited by IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU. 
1971 720 pp. paper $7.50 


The Growth and Culture of Latin America 
Second Edition 

Vol. I: From Conquest to Independence 

Vol. II: The Continuing Struggle for Independence 


By DONALD E. WORCESTER and WENDELL G. SCHAEFFER, both of Texas Chris- 
tian. University. 


Volume I 1970 528 pp. paper $4.95 
Volume II 1971 640 pp. paper $5.50 
One-volume edition 1971 1,172 pp. cloth $20.00 


Wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY ww PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Victor Emanuel, Cavour, and the Risorgimento 


By DENIS MACK SMITH. “To reject an orthodoxy and establish a new interpretation, 
as Mr. Mack Smith has done, is indubitably the mark of an outstanding and truly 
creative historian. He has made himself the master of a field. Whatever he has learnt 
from others, it is due to him that a traditional view of the Risorgimento must now be 
banished from teaching."— Témes Literary Supplement. 4 illus., 4 maps. $22.50 


Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke 1307-1324 


Baronial Politics in the Reign of Edward II 

By J. R. S. PHILLIPS. The accepted interpretations of the reign of Edward II are 
examined, based on existing evidence and material not previously available. The period 
is approached through the career of one of the most prominent magnates, and the tradi- 
tional belief that the leading magnates formed a consistent baronial opposition to the 
monarchy is proven invalid. 11 figures, 3maps. $22.00 


Ptolemaic Alexandria 


Volume I: Text; Volume II: Notes; Volume III: Indexes 

By P. M. FRASER. The achievements of Alexandrian civilization in science, learning, 
and literature are examined in relation to its social background—its topography, civic 
organizations, constitutional history, commerce, and religious cults. "The notes contain 
references and quotations from ancient sources, literary, documentary and archaeological, 
together with some interpretive material. Map, 3 plates. In three volumes, $85.00 


The Tio Kingdom of the Middle Congo 1880-1892 


By JAN VANSINA, University of Wisconsin. Based on intensive field research and a 
detailed study of rich documentary sources, this volume reconstructs and analyzes the 
political and economic organization of the Tio kingdom at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 17 maps; 7 figs; 4 plates. $25.25 


Chronology of African History 


By G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE, State University of New York, New Paltz. This 
comprehensive chronology gives, in tabular form, the known or approximate date of 
every important event in African history between c. 1000 B.C. and 1871. It enables the 
reader to see at a glance the course of events in different regions of Africa as well as the 
main events in the rest of the world. Prob. $17.00 


The Emin Pasha Relief Expedition 1886-1890 


By IAIN R. SMITH. The Emin Pasha Relief Expedition is probably the best- 
documented expedition that ever went through Africa in the nineteenth century. This 
book gives an account of the expedition, utilizing the varied and extensive documentary 
evidence which approaches the expedition from many points of view. 6 plates, 3 maps. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs). $22.00 


Wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY ww PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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A. L. Rowse 


THE ELIZABETHAN RENAISSANCE 
| The Life of the Society 


“There are few scholars who know the intriguing and complicated life 
of Renaissance England so well, and few historians of any period who 
can make the people of the past come so vividly to life. Beneath every 
paragraph there is a solid basis of learning; and yet Dr. Rowse is such a 
lively and witty writer than one absorbs the results of his learning with. 
ease and pleasure. This is social history at its finest.” 

—Gilbert Highet 


“So tightly packed with fascinating facts and fresh material that anyone 
at all seriously interested in Elizabethan England should delight in it.” 
—Orville Prescott 


“In nine crisply written chapters covering the Renaissance impulse, court, 
town, class, food, sex, sport, custom and mentality, Rowse illuminates the 
Elizabethan cultural and spiritual expansion. . . . Its appearance whets 
the appetite for the concluding volume, The Cultural Achievement. 
—Choice $19.50 


Just published 


A. L. Rowse 
THE ELIZABETHAN RENAISSANCE 
The Cultural Achievement 


The summation of his lifelong study of Elizabethan literature, art and 
thought. $12.50 


A. L. Rowse 
THE EXPANSION OF 
ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


A description of the Elizabethan's worldwide voyages. 
Lyceum Ed. $3.95 paper 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 
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S. L. A. Marshall 


CRIMSONED PRAIRIE 


This history of the Indian wars on the Great Plains is the first to provide 
a thorough analysis of military tactics. From visits to the sites of principal 
battlefields and from the often conflicting battle reports, General Marshall 
provides an account of what probably actually happened, comparing 
military problems with those faced by the army today in Vietnam. $8.95 


Geoffrey Bennett 
NELSON THE COMMANDER 


A major biography by a professional naval officer gives a unique picture 
of Nelson's place in the Napoleonic Wars and his influence on subsequent 
naval history. Based on a wealth of documents and eye-witness accounts, 
the book describes and analyzes Nelsons many triumphs and sets them 
against his failures. $12.00 


Ellis Rivkin 
THE SHAPING OF JEWISH HISTORY 


A Radical New Interpretation 


“Rivkin's challenging study abounds in striking insights.” 
—Robert Gordis, New York Times Book Review 
“Not only illuminates Jewish history but the entire sweep of Western 
civilization.” — Robert Kirsch, Los Angeles Times 
$7.95 


Michael Grant 


ROMAN MYTHS 


A survey of the myths that underlay Roman culture and served political 
ends, $10.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 
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Elizabeth Burton 


THE PAGEANT OF 
EARLY VICTORIAN ENGLAND 


"An engaging affirmation of Victorian fashions and lifestyles . . . the day- 
to-day life of the gentlefolk . . . the author's leisurely, attentiveness . . . 
evokes the gas-lit streets, the hansom cabs and the enormous optimism 
and vitality of the epic with considerably authenticity." —The Kirkus 
Reviews $7.95 


Milton Waldman 


THE LADY MARY 


A sensitive historical portrait of Mary Tudor presents in detail her 
many-sided preparation as heir-presumptive to the crown and the five 
years of her reign. $7.95 


New Scribner Library paperbacks 


David Green 


QUEEN ANNE 
The definitive biography. $2.95 


Dee Brown 
THE YEAR OF THE CENTURY 


Account of the 100th anniversary celebration of the United States. 


Corinne Jacker 


THE BLACK FLAG OF ANARCHY 
History of anti-statism in the U.S. $2.65 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 
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Edwyn Gray 


THE KILLING TIME 
The U-Boat War 1914-1918 


An account of the Kaiser’s attempt to destroy the British Empire by 
Submarine warfare. $7.95 


Edwyn Gray 


THE UNDERWATER WAR 
Submarines, 1914-1918 
Story of the British Submarine Service in. World War I. $6.95 


Ian Fellowes-Gordon 


THE MAGIC WAR 
The Battle for North Burma 


Story of the campaign to recapture Northern Burma from the Japanese 
during World War II. 6.9 


John Strawson 


THE BATTLE FOR THE ARDENNES 
An account of Hitler's last desperate gamble in 1944. $8.95 


H. Essame 
THE BATTLE FOR EUROPE 1918 


The last year of World War I described in human as well as strategic 
terms. $10.00 


Eloise Engle & Lauri A. Paananen 


THE WINTER WAR 
The Russo-Finnish Conflict, 1939-1940 


The Finnish people's defense of their country in a war that influenced the 
course of World War II. $8.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 
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Two New Pamphlet Series 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 





AHA PAMPHLETS- narrative and critical essays, including bibliographical 
guides, on topics in history 


101 The American Frontier Thesis: Attack and Defense by Ray Allen Billington 
212 The Progressive Era, 1900-20: The Reform Persuasion by George E. Mowry 
222 Far Western Frontiers by Harvey L. Carter 

240 The Indian in American History by William T. Hagan 

241 The Peopling of America: Perspectives on Immigration by Franklin D. Scott 
403 The Reformation by Harold J. Grimm 

427 Russia since 1917: The Once and Future Utopia by George Barr Carson, Jr. 


DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING-essays on approaches to history in the classroom 
1 Elements of Historical Thinking by Paul L. Ward 


These titles available September 1, 1972; price $1.00 each 


'The American Historical Association 
Pamphlet Orders B 

400 A Street, SE 

Washington, D.C. 20008 


PLEASE SEND TO: 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


ZIP CODE 


I enclose $___ _____ (check or money order; no stamps please) in payment 
for the pamphlets indicated below: 


AHA PAMPHLETS 101.. 212.. 222... 240... 241... 408. 427. 
DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING 1—— 
(PREPAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER) 
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“A joy to read...Suddenly we find ourselves 
getting a fresh understanding of 


the men and events involved" 
—from the Foreword by Bruce Catton 


tees of 1770 


BY RICHARD WHEELER 


Foreword by Bruce Catton 24 illustrations $10.00 4 






A 





à E BOT ie iiid puli DNUS 
Voices of 1776 is an eye witness history 
of the American War for Independence. 
From the words of those who were there, 
Richard Wheeler has created a vibrant 
retelling of one of history's greatest nar- 
ratives. 

George Washington and Gentleman 
Johnny Burgoyne, Ethan Allen and 





ET 





Benedict Arnold, John André and John 
Paul Jones--all are here, famous and in- 
famous, along with the men in the ranks 
who fought to make America free. Mr. 
Wheeler's own passages link the quota- 
tions together into a narrative that has 
both the sweep of an epic and the im- 
mediacy of a personal journal. 


“This collection of presidential portraits 
is a dignified and worthy tribute to 


the lofty office upon which they focus." 
—from the Introduction by Henry F. Graff 


‘Profiles & Portraits 
&c American Présidents 
& Their Wives 


“By “Margaret ‘Bassett 


With an Introduction on the Presidency by Henry F. Graff, 
Chairman, Department of History, Columbia University 












WE From George and Martha Washington to Richard and Pat 

P Nixon, a richly detailed biographical history of the Presi- 
dency told through their private lives and those of their 
‘aug wives. Margaret Bassett has based her revealing study on 

MI the published memoirs that emerged from each adminis- li 
WE tration as well as on unpublished historical documents and 428 
contemporary newspapers and magazines. 


$10.00 


(@ THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 
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JUST OUT FROM FORTRESS PRESS 


IMPERIAL CITIES 
AND THE REFORMATION 


d Three Essays by Bernd Moeller 


The Reformation and its progress through Europe are 
seen here in a new and dynamic way. Bernd Moeller does 
not treat the Reformation as an isolated phenomenon, but 
places it firmly in the context of political and social history. 
He illustrates how various groups of humanists fostered or 


retarded this movement, and why certain imperial cities 
were drawn to Luther's reforms over those of Zwingli and 


Bucer. 


Appearing for the first time in English, these essays 
make available Moeller's innovative approach and sound 
scholarship. Students of urban histroy, sociology, political 
Science, and church history will find this volume both 


intriguing and invaluable. $3.25 


RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN 
THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Development of Church-State 
Thought since the Revolutionary Era 


by Elwyn A. Smith 


Church-state relations in America 
have never before been surveyed 
from the viewpoint of religious lib- 
erty. Elwyn Smith fills this gap and 
sharpens our understanding of such 
issues as religious tolerance, church 
taxation, and state aid to parochial 
schools. the author delves into three 
major traditions in American church- 
state thought! the separatist sects in 
colonial days, the Catholic bid for 
recognition in the 1800's, and recent 
resorting to legal solutions for church- 
state questions. 

This milestone in American studies 
illuminates the entire background of 
religious liberty while raising poig- 
nant questions about future inter- 
action of religion and civil authority. 
Many streams of American life are 
brought together, giving the book 
equal value for lawyers, political 
scientists, and historians. $10.95 


DIVINE 
HUMANNESS 


Towards an empirical theology In 
the light of the controversy between 
Luther and Erasmus 


by Aarne Siirala 


"Divine Humanness is an original 
and brilliant interpretation of Luther 
. « One must hope that his book 
will be read not only by theologians 
but also by thinkers in the socíal 
Sciences." 

Gregory Baum, O.S.A. 

St. Michael's College, Toron:o 
Dr. Siirala vitalizes theology by 
introducing to it insights from the 
sciences and humanities, and trom 
such men as Marx, Freud, Polanyi, 
and Wittgenstein. Building on 
Luther's thought, the author calls 
theology from a static revelation or 
church-centeredness to a dynamic 
life-centeredness. Historians, theolo- 
gíans, and social scientists will be 
Startled and intrigued by Siirala's 
creative application of the most 
up-to-date thinking on the nature 
of man and of historical research 
to today's crises. $6.50 


At all bockstores 


Fortress Press 


2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19129 













Itis apparent that the 


Economic History 


1 of any nation, is a directive force 
Á Á upon the total history of that 
i country and indeed of the world. 
4 Social history, political history and 
i even population statistics are 
y intimately tied to the economy. 
Á Á Today, we are especially aware of 
á | the inter-relationship as we look atthe 
Á Á Á place of the United States in the 
| world economy and atthe effect of 
the economic health of any one 
4 nation upon the entire world. 
The ever enlarging side x neu 
Y caused by isolated eco 
\ 


events is impressive Who bie 
regards the overall picture. yyy 

f \ Write for our two new catalogs 
which present a collection of 

Y economic periodicals and serials 
` | that provide the necessa 
| perspective for that picture, the 
comprehensive study of economics 4 yy 


and of the world history. 





N Kraus Reprint Go. 


Marketing Department 
Millwood, New York 10546 
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VIAGGIO 


VIVAGE 
































A 
HUMANITIES 


STUDYTOUR 
Summer 1973 


A cultural tour of Italy from June 28 to July 
27. This unusual Studytour will be person- 
ally led by Dr. David Stone, Dean, College 
of Music, Temple University, and has been 
arranged for those interested in Italian 
music, art and culture. From Sicily to Como, 
the emphasis is on the out-of-the-way and 
the unusual with musical events ranging 
from opera to local music and dancing. 
Four (4) credits, or audit. From Philadelphia 
approximately $1,700.00. 


This Studytour affords opportunities for 
academic and professional growth within 
the framework of an exciting and stimu- 
lating travel experience. The program offers 
comprehensive sightseeing and evening 
entertainment throughout. All prices quoted 
based on existing tariffs as of Oct. 1 and 
subject to change. 


For Humanities Studytour 
Brochure Write: Director of 
Summer Te. ep le 
Universitv, Phila., 19122. 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 


of the Commonwealth System of Higher Education 
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original source materials 


the motives 
the labors 
the impact of our forebears 


Britannica brings history home. 


The voices of America talk straight to your students. Living experiences from diaries, .let- 
ters, speeches, songs, and poems make American history personal, thus involving, for any 
student. m 

The Annals of America — 1100 authors dramatize American life, action, and thought 
from 1493. 18 well-illustrated volumes, plus 2-volume Conspectus and an Index, are su- 
perb as supplementary text or as reference resource. 

Through Makers of America, 85 separate ethnic, religious, and national minorities that 
make the U.S. their home voice their American experience. In 10 volumes; over 700 selec- 
tions make clear our ethnic pluralism. "E : 

In The Negro in American History, the men who made black history bring their times 
and actions alive. Beginning with 1567, the 195 original selections in these three volumes 
bring special insight to our racial present and future. 

Voices to make a point are in the Fascicles, 32-page paperbacks drawn from The 
Annals of America. Each student can have original material abouta period, topic, ortheme. 

In one volume, Sefected Readings on Great Issues in American History traces the flow 
of American events and issues through original materials. Selected Readings is thought- 
provoking as a basic or supplemental text. 


ei ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
ies EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Reference Division - Dept. AH * 4&5 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 60611 













Pé 
“mE 41 Please send me detailed information on: 


Ii O The Annals of America Im 
Y] O Makers of America Ll 
O The Negro In American History [= 
QO Faselcles i 
D Selected Readings on Great Issues in I 


Amerlcan History 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Ha 


Major Contributions to 


rbrace History of England 


CHARLES GRAY, JOHN L. C. HARRISON 


J. R. 


LANDER, and PETER STANSKY 
Written by four eminent scholars in British history, the Harbrace History of 
England takes the student from the beginnings of English history to the pres- 


- ent. The authors follow a largely interpretative approach: while adhering to 


a traditional chronological framework, they focus on important topics and 
problems in order to give the student a better understanding of man and his 
Society. They treat major social, economic, and cultural developments as well 
as political affairs, and provide realistic descriptions of social and govern- 
mental institutions, including evaluations of both their strengths and their 
weaknesses. 704 pages (probable) Publication: Spring 1973 


A Brief History of Western Man 


Second Edition 
THOMAS H. GREER 


A clear, concise view of the most significant and relevant experiences of West- 
ern man, this highly successful] textbook focuses on the major events, institu- 
tions, ideas, and creative works that have shaped and expressed our civiliza- 
tion. In preparing the Second Edition, Professor Greer carefully revised the 
text in the light of the latest scholarly findings and rewrote his material, where 
necessary, for greater clarity and precision. In addition, he added important 
new sections to the final chapter, reflecting the rapid pace of change in the 
modern world. 

Completely redesigned and reset for this edition, the book contains 40 time 
lines to help strengthen the student's sense of chronology, and an illustration 
program of 70 halftones and 20 maps. Paperbound. 546 pages $5.95 


The European Experience Since 1815 
PETER N. STEARNS 


A stimulating, incisive analysis of modern European history, this book surveys 
major developments from the Congress of Vienna to the present. Professor 
Stearns takes as his theme the modernization of Europe; he defines what the 
people of Europe have been and what they have become, giving special 
emphasis to social and intellectual history and the evolution of popular cul- 
ture. His approach is largely supranational, stressing comparative history 
rather than giving a nation-by-nation summary. The book is illustrated with 
approximately 50 maps, photographs, and cartoons; there are suggestions 
for further reading at the end of each chapter and chronological tables at the 
back of the book. Paperbound. 476 pages. $5.95 
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the Study of Western History 


The Other Side of Western Civilization 


READINGS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
Volume I edited by STANLEY CHODOROW 
Volume Il edited by PETER N. STEARNS 
This two-volume collection of readings offers important insights on a number 
of vital but often neglected aspects of the history of Western civilization. The 
readings, drawn from both primary and secondary sources, focus on the 
tängible character of everyday life; they discuss such significant topics as 
urban life, rural and peasant life, the role of women, the treatment of minori- 
ties, sports, crime and deviance, and education. The editors have provided 
introductions and annotated bibliographies for each part, headnotes for the 
selections, and a general introduction for each volume. 
Volume I: Paperbound, 352 pages (probable) 
Volume II: Paperbound. 416 pages (probable) 
Publication: January 1973 


The Mainstream of Civilization 


JOSEPH R. STRAYER, HANS W. GATZKE, 

E. HARRIS HARBISON, and EDWIN L. DUNBAUGH | 
This concise yet thorough introduction to the history of the Western world 
has won high praise for its clear exposition, authoritative scholarship, and 
comprehensive coverage. With an extensive program of maps, photographs, 
and time lines; boxed quotations from contemporary sources; and annotated 
lists of suggestions for further reading. Instructor’s Manual with Tests avail- 


able. 870 pages. $11.50 
Also available in a two volume, paperback format: 

Part One: TO 1715 552 pages. $6.25 

Part Two: SINCE 1660 472 pages. $6.25 


Western Civilization Since 1500 


JOSEPH R. STRAYER, HANS W. GATZKE, 

E. HARRIS HARBISON, and EDWIN L. DUNBAUGH 
Chapters 16 through 34 of The Mainstream of Civilization, with a new 
Prologue that summarizes the major developments before 1500 and a revised 
Epilogue that carries the narrative through 1970. 558 pages. $8.95 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 
New York/Chicago/San Francisco/ Atlanta 
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IMPORTA T HISTORY BOO (S 
FROM PRAEGER 


THE LONG MARCH TO POWER 
A History of the Chinese Communist 
Party, 1921-72 


James Pinckney Harrison 


Using Chinese, Soviet, and Western sources, 
Harrison traces the history of the Chinese 
Communist Party from the first appearance 
of Marxists in China to the present. He ana- 
lizes the influence of the Soviet Party, rela- 
tions between Party and army in China, and 
the long Chinese Communist struggle to win 
power and rule their country. 

Praeger Library of Chinese Affairs 

669 pp., 8 pp. illus., bibliog., index 

LC 77-168338 $18.50 cloth/$6.95 paper 


THE CHINESE HIGH COMMAND 

A History of Communist Military 
Politics, 1927-71 

William W. Whitson, with Chen-hsia Huang 


In this pioneering work, Whitson traces the 
évolution of a complex balance-of-power 
system among regional military forces, ex- 
amines the impact of functional specializa- 
tions and different generations on political- 
military relations, and suggests the character 
of China's leadership after Mao. 

Praeger Library of Chinese Affairs 

512 pp., maps, charts, bibliog., index 

LC 73-121851 $20.00 


THE MONGOLS IN HISTORY 
Bertold Spuler 


Tells the full story of the evolution of the 
Mongols from primative, nomadic tribes to 
rulers of the Eastern world—and of their ulti- 
mate decline to a satellite of Soviet Russia. 
The author unfolds all the fascinating politi- 
cal, cultural, ethnic, religious, and military 
facts while exploding many widely held 
myths. 
176 pp., end-paper map, LC 70-154351 
$8.50 





THE CRUSADERS' KINGDOM 


Joshua Prawer 


Arguing that the kingdom of the Crusaders 
is not only the first European colonial society 
but also the beginning of continuing expan- 
sionism, the author gives us the first full- 
length study of what a twelfth and thirteenth 
century colony looked like. He covers all 
aspects in showing exactly how it developed 
and functioned. 
553 pp., bibliog., index, LC 72-77069 
: $18.50 


FRANCE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Philip Ouston 


An incisive, comprehensive view of France— 
describing the roles of agriculture, industry, 
commerce, religion, class structure, techno- 
logical progress, the origins and operation 
of France’s Republican Constitution, civil ad- 
ministration, education, traditions, and much 
more. 
288 pp., 15 line drawings, LC 72-76972 
$10.00 


EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
George Lichtheim 


One of the major scholarly works of the 
decade—a crisp, lucidly written analysis of 
major currents in European life since 1900. 
Covers the wars, economic cycles, social and 
political upheavals, problems facing the 
"New Europe," and everything else needed 
for a solid overview of the dynamic conti- 
nent. "An interpretive history of ideas, a 
dazzling intellectual fireworks display."— 
Library Journal 

424 pp., 32 illus. (6 maps), bibliog., index 
LC 70-187278 $12.95 


praegef 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 10003 
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POLE LL 
ELE LL 
CRAIG 


EAST ASIA: TRADITION AND TRANSFORMATION 


Announcing a new one-volume introduction to the history of 
East Asia by China expert John K. Fairbank; former United 
States Ambassador to Japan, Edwin O. Reischauer; and Harvard 
University professor Albert M. Craig. Their text explores the 
development of East Asian civilization with emphasis on dis- 
tinctive aesthetic, intellectual, and institutional achievements. 
{About 800 pages. Available February 1973.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


Publisher of The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language. 
Boston 02107 / Atlanta 30324 / Dallas 75235 / Geneva, Ill. 60134 / New 
York 10036* / Palo Alto 94304 


* Effective March 1, 1973 — Pennington-Hopewell Road, Hopewell, N.J. 08525 
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HARPER & ROW PULLS 


authoritative scholarship 


PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Modern Period 


Joseph S. Tulchin. Editor 


A problems book for courses in Latin American history since independence, this volume 
treats most of the major issues in contemporary Latin America, often in novel or con- 
troversial ways. Interdisciplinary in approach, the book draws on primary and secondary 
source materials and combines chronological history with analytical materials. Several 
of the contributors are Latin American scholars who provide fresh perspectives. Issues 
such as the consequences of independence, U.S.-Latin American conflict, export 
economics, militarism, slavery, revolutionary ideology, liberalism vs. conservatism, and 
the populist regimes of Perón and Vargas are discussed. Tentative: 448 pp.; $4.50: 
paper. January, 1973. 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF EUROPE 
SINCE THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


Revised Edition 
René Albrecht-Carrie 


"To cover such an immense field as the general diplomatic history of Europe with such 
completeness in some 650 pages is a notable achievement; so is the style, which suc- 
ceeds in imparting interest to a long, complex and intractable narrative.”-—Times 
Literary Supplement, London (on the first edition) / The Revised Edition includes 
new material through 1971. Tentative: 752 pp.; $5.95: paper. February, 1973. 


SOURCES OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY, Hevised Edition 


Carl Stephenson and 
Frederick George Marcham. Editors 


Now in two volumes, this well-established collection of documents relating to the 
development of English society and its political and judicial institutions is the only 
work of its kind. Vol. I: From A.D. 600 to the Interregnum; Vol. H: From the Inter- 
regnum to the Present. Vol. I: 502 pp.; $6.95: paper. Vol II: 451 pp.; $6.95: paper. 
August, 1972. 
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IT ALL TOGETHER ... 


and literary excellence 


MODERN EUROPE | 2 
Peter Gay and H. K. Webb 


Superb writing by two of America’s most distinguished historians is a prominent 
feature of this broadly conceived and cohesive history of Europe since the Renaissance. 
An extensive introductory essay reviews the legacy of the ancient and medieval world, 
and a long epilog deals with postwar Europe. Cultural and intellectual history is 
emphasized throughout, while the traditional fields of politics, the economy, and 
diplomacy are treated fully and with close attention to recent historiography, which 
is also highlighted in judiciously selected lists of readings. To challenge student thought, 
the book offers definite judgments (and some personal asides) about specific events. 
Combining narrative and analysis, its expository logic clarifies the entire sweep of 
modem European history. Europe is viewed as a whole, and events in different coun- 
tries are compared, not merely outlined as a series of parallel developments. The 
discussion of Russia and Eastern Europe is unusually comprehensive. There are exten- 
sive, well-designed two-color maps, a number of which are accompanied by essays. 
Available in one or two volumes. Complete work: Tentative: 1,152 pp.; $12.95: cloth. 
Two-volume edition—Vol. 1: Modern Europe to 1815; Vol. II: Modern Europe Since 
1815: Each—Tentative: 576 pp.; $6.95: paper. Vol I ready January, 1973. Vol. II 
and the one-volume edition PEU March, 1973. Instructors Manual. 


PERSPECTIVES IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION: Essays from Horizon 


William L. Langer, Editor 


In two volumes, these thirty-five historical essays span topics from earliest times to the 
present. Distinguished for their historical content and literary style, the selections are 
vivid and authoritative accounts of important episodes in European history. Each—288 
pp-; $3.25: paper. 1972. 


E nanPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 
1817 10 E. 53d Street, New York 10022 


Pacific Estrangement 
Japanese and American Expansion, 1897-1911 
Akira Iriye 


Here is the first comprehensive study of relations between Japan and the 
United States: at the beginning of the twentieth century —when tension 
and estrangement were developing. The author analyzes Japanese-Ameri- 
can animosity as the two countries expanded in the Pacific and East Asia. 
Harvard Studies in American-East Asian Relations, 2. $12.00 


Japan's First Student Radicals 


Henry DeWitt Smith H 


Employing.both a historical and sociological approach, Mr. Smith ana- 
lyzes the dramatic course of the leftist student movement in Japan between 
the two world wars.-He focuses on the Shinjinkai (New Man Society) at 
Tokyo Imperial University, which he believes is vital to the understanding 
of Japan's recent student movement. Harvard East Asian Series, 70. 
16.00 


Buddhism Under Mao 


Holmes Welch 


This illustrated volume details the problems Buddhism presented to the 
Chinese Communists and how they solved them. It describes such areas 
as the protection and suppression of Buddhist institutions and explains 
what dictated the Communists’ approach to the institutions. Precedin 

volumes in the trilogy here completed are The Practice of Chinese Bud- 

dhism 1900—1950 and The Buddhist Revival in China (HUP 1967, 1968). 
Harvard East Asian Series, 69. $15.00 


Athenian Bronze Allotment Plates 


John H. Kroll 


During the fourth century B.C., Athenians selected their juries and cer- 
tain officials by a mechanical procedure of drawing lots, one of which 
had been issued to every Athenian adult male. The first comprehensive 
study of these allotment plates includes an illustrated catalogue of the 
almost 200 extant plates as wel] as evidence for otherwise unattested 
constitutional reforms. Loeb Classical Monographs. $20.00 


HARVARD 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 79 GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 
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“Taft emerges 
‚in three dimensions 
> all the way.”* 


R C blican 


A BIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT A. TAFT 


By James T. Patterson 


Brown University 


Given full access to the Taft papers, the author has produced the 
first and only work that can be described as definitive. 


Marked by an exceptional intelligence, independence and vigor, 

. Senator Taft appeared to lesser minds a paradox: he was a political 
conservative yet a strong advocate of public housing, racial justice, 
and equitable taxation. 


Professor Patterson offers a revealing study of the personal and 
political life of a man who, though denied nomination for the Presi- 
dency, was honored as “Mr. Republican" until his tragic and un- 
timely death. * Publishers Weekly 


“A well-researched biography of one of the most im- 
portant and independent political leaders of this century. 
Patterson not only analyzes Taft’s political career, but 
also perceptively delineates his character. Reflecting a 
mature understanding of the appropriate psychological 
theories, Patterson makes judgments and inferpretations 
that make this well-written book more than a traditional 
political biography . . . The book also gives new insight 
into the Republican party of the period. Patterson has 
effectively used all the appropriate archival and manu- 
script collections, including the huge Taft collection, to 
write this scholarly and so far the best biography of Taft." 

— PROF. HUBERT HUMPHREYS, Library Journal 


768 pages + Illustrated with photographs * Index e At your bookseller, $12.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


% 
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Books from North Carolina 


Sugar and Slaves 

The Rise of the Planter Class in the English West Indies, 1624-1713 

by Richard 5. Dunn 

". ..a definite contribution to the understanding of a much-neglected and exceedingly impor- 
tant phase of American history as well as of English history." — Carl Bridenbaugh. 


Recipient of the Jamestown Foundation Award for 1972. 
379 pages 6" x 9" $11.95 


The Eaithful Shepherd 


A History of the New England Ministry in the Seventeenth Century 
by David D. Hall 


During the course of the seventeenth century the New England ministry returned the church 
to the forms and doctrines that had existed in an earlier Europe before immigration to Amer- 
ica. This close examination of the Americanization of a European institution offers many new 
insights into America's religious history. 

328 pages 6" x 9" $11.95 


Bonnin and Morris of Philadelphia 


The First American Porcelain Factory, 1770-1772 
by Graham Hood 


Foreword by Robert J. Charleston 








Students of early American decorative arts and the colonial American economy will find of 
interest this carefully researched, well-illustrated monograph in which the author proves that 
Bonnin and Morris produced fine bone china in Philadelphia some fifty years before experts 
had believed it was manufactured in America. 

152 pages 6" x 9" $6.95 





All of the above books are published for the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. 
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'S MEMORY 
OF THE 
20TH CENTURY 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
PRESENTS THE FIRST MAJOR 
ORAL HISTORY PROGRAM — 
THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ORAL HISTORY 
COLLECTION; PARTONE 
It seems like only yesterday 
that Professor Allan Nevins 
of Columbia University cre- 
ated the very concept of oral 
history when he cited the 
need to preserve the memo- 
ries of living Americans. . 
Today, some 
95,000 type- 
script pages 
about 200 inter- 
views) from 
the world’s best 
M, known cache of 
7  oralmemoirs, 
" The Columbia 
Collection,are available to re- 
searchers-- on 
microfiche, in 
your library. Æ 
The New York & 
Times is now 
micropub- 
lishing this 
material as 
PartOneof FM 
Columbia’ Oral "289 
History Collection —the 
memories of men and women 
who led significant lives, or 
were close to the world mov- 
ers of our time. 













PRIMARY SOURCE MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The list of memoirists in 
Part Oneranges from authors 
and diplomats to political re- 
formers and labor leaders... 
from educators, 
social workers 
and civic lead- 

ers to jurists, 
cabinet minis- 
ters and femi- 
nists. Literally 
E thousands of 
VALVES recollections of 
people and thousands of re- 
membrances of events. 

Among the memoirists in 
Part One are Maxwell Ander- 
son, Marquis W. Childs,W.E.B. 
Du Bois, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Felix Frankfurter, 
Herbert Lehman, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Henry L. Stimson, 
Norman Thomas and Roy 
Wilkins. 


MULTIPLE-ACCESS INDEXING 
In addition to offering 
nearly 650 microfiche, The 
Times will publish a multiple- 
access, hard-copy index of 
some 1,000 pages. .. accessible 
by (1) name of the memoirist; 
(2) names of people remem- 
bered; (3) subjects dealt with 


in interviews. 





BEGINNING OF AN IMPORTANT 
ONGOING PROGRAM 


Part One ofthe Columbia 
Oral History 
Collection is 

the begin- 
ning ofa con- 

tinuing pro- 
gram. The 

P) Times will soon 

Y publish further 
477 selections from 

ZU the Columbia Col- 
lection —as well as other oral 
history projects. 

For complete information 
and a catalogue of Part One, 
write to Microfilming Carpo- 
ration of America, Dept. JA, 
21 Harristown Road, Glen 
Rock, N. J. 07452; or call 
(201) 447-3000, 


> 





THE NEW YORKTIMES 
ORAL HISTORY PROGRAM 
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NEW DARPER PAPERBACKS 


AMERICA 


A Dutch Historian's View from Afar and Near 

Johan Huizinga. Edited and Translated by Herbert H. Rowen. "The value of 
these essays lies in Huizinga's unusual questions and the often unexpected 
answers they give rise to. . . . They are the product of a highly individual 
mind."—from the Introduction TB/1680 $3.95 


THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD WAR Il 


A. Russell Buchanan, ed. A comprehensive collection of documents that trace 
the events that occurred immediately before and during the war. This book is 
not only illustrative of that era, but an invaluable inducement to further study. 


HR/1707 $3.45 
THE COLD WAR 


Walter Lippmann. With an essay by George Kennan and an introduction by 
Ronald Steel. “To read [this book] today is not to burrow into yesterday's 
newspaper, but to plunge into the heart of an impassioned and vital argument. 
... Walter Lippmann's analysis not only illuminated the past . . . but elucidates 
the consequences of the failure to learn from it."—from the Introduction 

2 TB/1723 $2.95 
RELIGION IN THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
The Pluralistic Style 
Robert T. Handy, ed. ". . . Any effort to understand what religion has meant 
historically on the American scene must assess what influences the pluralistic 
setting has had on the religious life and thought of individualized groups." 
—from the Introduction 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN AMERICA 

The Twentieth Century 

Thomas C. Cochrane. A history that emphasizes changes in the socially con- 
ditioned habits of behavior that form the basic institutions, not just the politics, 
prominent men, and arresting events so often featured by other studies of 
modern Amerícan history. TB/1691 $2.75 


WE'RE IN THE MONEY 


Depression America and Its Films 

Andrew Bergman. ". . . The kind of book that both old film buffs and the new 
post grads of 'Sesame Street' can really enjoy. It makes history fun [and] en- 
ables teachers and students to test out their own assumptions about... the 
30s." —Robert Geller, Center for the Study of Understanding Media 


CN/270 $3.95 
SINCE YESTERDAY 
The 1930s in America 
Frederick Lewis Allen. “Vividly and with great skill he marshalls the men, the 
mountebanks, the measures, and the events of American life and causes them 
to march before us in orderly panathenaic procession."—Saturday Review 
P/256 $1.25 


Fora complete 


catalog, write For each examination copy 


Harper e Row marked TB, HR, or CN. please 
Paperback Dept. enclose seventy-five cents ($.75) 


10 E. 53d St. New York 10022 for postage and handling costs. 
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New from 
Colum a 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE SECRETARIES-GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Volume 2: Dag Hammarskjóld, 1953-1956 

ANDREW W. CORDIER and WILDER FOOTE, .Editors 
The second volume in this series, and the first of four to 
be devoted to Hammarskjóld, covers a key period in his 
development of the office and its influence on the foreign 
policy of all nations. $22 
HISTORY OF PORTUGAL: 

Volume Il: From Empire to Unitary State 

ANTONIO H. de OLIVIERA MARQUES 

This second volume of an important new history chroni- 
cles the desperate struggle of an underdeveloped country 
to keep pace with the growth of the rest of western 
Europe. Covering events from the forging of a third 
empire in Africa to the Republic and World War I, this 
readable yet scholarly history captures Portugal's M 
ous and tenacious spirit. 

POLITICAL GROUPING IN THE CZECHOSLOVAK | 
REFORM MOVEMENT 

VLADIMIR KUSIN 

A detailed study of the many politically active groups in 
the Prague Spring of 1968. Reform-oriented, the groups 
rigidly opposed a new kind of Communist control, but 
had no time to establish other organizational patterns. 
Political and Social Processes in Eastern Europe $11.00 
SOCIAL CHANGE AND STRATIFICATION IN 
POSTWAR CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

JAROSLAV KREJCI 

A study of basic changes in the structure of Czechoslovak 
society after World War ll. The measures responsible 
for ethnic and socio-economic changes are reviewed; 
stratification patterns are analyzed in economic, legal, 
and social terms. 

Political and Social Processes in Eastern Europe $11.00 
JEWISH NOBLES AND GENIUSES IN 

MODERN HUNGARY 

WILLIAM O. McCAGG, JR. 

A stimulating essay in social history that attempts to 
analyze the reasons why Hungary's nineteenth and early 
twentieth century bourgeosie gave birth to a generation 
of internationally-known scientists. 

East European Monographs $9.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 











$50,000 of life insurance costs less than $100 at age 30. 


That's right! For a man, age 30, the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection 
policy providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, 
based on our current dividend scale, is $61.50, making a net payment of $97.50. Dividends, 
of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plan is level premium "Perm insurance providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing in- 
surance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 


If you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. 













TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION g sE 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 T I A A 


Pleose mail the Life Insurance Guide and a porsona! illustration, 


ELIGIBILITY 


Eligibility to apply for this or ather 
TIAA life insurance is limited to 
persons employed at the time of 
application by a college, univer- 
sity, private school, or other non- 
profit educational or scientific in- 
stitution that qualifies for TIAA 
eligibility.- 


Your 
Name Dato of Birth 





Address 













City 
Dependents’ Ages 









Nonprofit Employer. 





college, university, o¢ other educational or scientific institution 
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FIGHTING SHIPS AND PRISONS 
The Mediterranean Galleys of France in the Age of Louis XIV 
Paul W. Bamford 


As fighting ships, the galleys of Louis XIV had little value. Rather, they were 
maintained mainly as prisons and propaganda tools, mirroring many of the 
characteristics of society and the monarchy of their period. This history of the 
fleet up to its dissolution in 1748 deals primarily with the lawbreakers, vaga- 
bonds, misfits, Protestants, and infidel slaves who worked out their lives in the, 
service of Louis XIV. Illustrations. $16.50 i 


THE FRENCH CAMPAIGN IN PORTUGAL, 1810-1811 

An Account by Jean Jacques Pelet 

Edited, translated, and annotated by Donald D. Horward 

Here is a remarkable eyewitness account, by a French aide-de-camp, of the 
Peninsular War. Pelet’s detailed and colorful narrative introduces a vast new 
body of information as well as original interpretation of the events in the 
campaign and the individuals who took part in it. Illustrations, maps. $18.50 


THE MINNESOTA MESSENIA EXPEDITION 

Reconstructing a Bronze Age Regional Environment 

Edited by William A. McDonald and George R. Rapp, Jr. 

This multi-disciplinary research project, whose various aspects and findings are 
reported here, seeks to explain the interaction of the ancient settlers of Mes- 
senia with their environment. Illustrations, maps. $22.50 


MEROVINGIAN MILITARY ORGANIZATION, 481-751 

Bernard $. Bachrach 

An examination of the period of the Merovingian dynasty in what was then 
Gaul, studying the forms of military organization and their relation to political 
power. “This book will cause a commotion in the scholarly world.”—Joseph R. 
Strayer, Princeton University. $7.50 


CAPITAL CITIES OF ARAB ISLAM 

Philip K. Hitti 

The highlights of Islamic history are viewed through the windows of the cities 
in which the events occurred: Mecca, Medina, Damascus, Baghdad, Cairo, and 
Cordova. These cities influenced not only the Arab and Moslem civilizations 
but the development of civilization at large. Illustrations. $7.95 


THE SETTLEMENT OF POLYNESIA 
A Computer Simulation 
Michael Levison, R. Gerard Ward, and John W. Webb 


Providing new answers to the riddle of the settlement of the Polynesian islands, 
this research is also an innovative demonstration of how computer technology 
may be applied to a wide variety of research in the social and physical sciences. 
Maps. $10.75 


university 


of MINNESOTA 


press Minneapolis 55455 


*e 
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“...Clearly one of the 
most important books ever 
to be written by an 

American historian." * 


Toward the Scientific 
Study of History 


Selected Essays of Lee Benson, 
University of Pennsylvania 


These eight essays written between 
1957 and 1971 revéalwith disarming 
logic the development of Professor 
Benson's theory of scientific history. 

A variant form of his main theme runs 
through all essays: that historians 
have lacked a good conception of 
science and have been immensely 
indifferent to methodology, clarification 
of concepts, and development of 
theory. Professor Benson's argument 
culminates in his latest essay in which 
he writes that in order to develop a 
genuinely scientific historiography 
and à genuinely powerful social 
science, historians must break down 
disciplinary walls in order to focus 

on enduring social problems. 

352 Pages / 1972 / Paperbound $3.95 / 
Clothbound $8.75 





*" More than any other book, these essays 
specify the necessary steps for making the 
study of history a social science. Because 
of its revolutionary implications, this is 
clearly one of the most important books ever 
to be written by an American historian." 

—4. Rogers Hollingsworth 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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“What an impressive 
book it is, 
and what a major 


contribution...” 
—Ray A. Billington 





American Convictions 


Cycles of Public Thought, 1600-1850 
Charles A. Barker, 
Johns Hopkins University 


An intellectual history of America from 

-its beginnings to 1850, this book takes 
as its focus those ideas which concern 
public affairs, institutions, and policies. 
Among those ideas, Professor Barker finds 
recurrences, or “cycles,” in the loyalties 
and purposes of the people. His book 
demonstrates that more individualistic, 
protestant and innovative convictions 
emerge in certain periods; that more 
consolidating and conservative ones 
develop in other times. This outstanding 
workis an incisive analysis of the 
derivation of American thoughts and 
attitudes. 


1971 Ralph Waldo Emerson Award, 
Phi Beta Kappa 


632 Pages/1970/Text Edition, $11.25 


“A remarkable achievement—one of those 
magisterial books which appear most infre- 
quently, and which will win immediate rec- 
ognition as a classic in American Studies.” 


—Robert D. Cross 


College Department 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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DRYDEN PRESS TEXTS 
ON HISTORICAL ISSUES 


A HISTORY OF COLONIAL AMERICA 
3rd Edition 


prepared by Max Savelle and Darold Wax 





This is a substantially new text in the history of the foundation and growth of American 
society in the colonial and revolutionary periods, from 1492 to 1791. Jt provides a mature, 
detailed, and interpretative history of events, institutions, ideas and ideals from the foundation 
of the earliest English colonies to the achievement of independence and constitutional 
organization. 

It traces the roots of the American way of life in the Europe of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, and follows the development of that way of life from its origins in America 
through. the ‘eighteenth century. It surveys the beginnings, diversification, and growth of 
economic life and institutions, of political practices, institutions and ideals, of society— 
including the unique American phenomenon of many minorities and diverse, races—of 
religion, with its multiplicity of sects and the advance of religious toleration, of intellectual 
life, and of the international history of the colonies, including the origins of a distinctly 
American outlook upon international affairs. 

The climax of the early development of the American society came with the eventual 
conflict of thirteen of the British-American societies with their mother-country, their secession 
from the British Empire, and the revolutionary re-creation of their political and social 
institutions within the framework of a new federative national state. 

The book has a series of fine, clear maps, and contemporary illustratians to give visual 
documentation to the narrative. All the reading lists, including easily available source 
materials, have been updated and placed at the end of the chapters to which they are relevant. 


Publication 3/1/73 


AN OFFER YOU CANNOT REFUSE: 
THE HERITAGE OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION TO 1715 


: Stewart C. Easton 
Hardcover 861 Pages 
Dr. Easton's highly readable text. 


Now available at $7 9 5 
o 


Also, for the course that breaks at 1500, Dr. Easton’s, 
THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST 


Earliest Times to 1500 
Hardcover 791 Pages 


Also Priced at $7 9 5 
o 
The Dryden Press Inc. 
OD 901 North Elm Street 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 


ase 


AVAILABLE FOR 
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FURTHER IN-DEPTH STUDY 


American 
Problem 
Studies 


Forging the American Character 

Puritanism in Seventeenth-Century Massachusetts 
Politics and Society in Colonial America 
Benjamin Franklin 

The Role of Ideology in the American Revolution 
The American Revolution, 2nd Ed. 

The Formation of the Constitution 

The Federalists vs. the Jeffersonian Republicans 
The Causes of the War of 1812 

The Monroe Doctrine 

Jacksonian Democracy 

ES The Abolitionists 
The Mexican War 

The Frontier Thesis 

The Causes of the Civil War 

| The Civil War 

Lincoln and Civil War Politics 

Reconstruction 

The South 

Black Americans and the Supreme Court 

Since Emancipation 

The Indian in American History 

Racism in the United States 

American Expansion in the Late Nineteenth Century 
The Robber Barons 

Populism 

Antisemitism in the United States 

The Progressive Era 

Environment and Americans 

Poverty and Social Welfare in the United States 
America’s Entry into World War I 

Wilson and the League of Nations 

The Social and Cultural Life of the 1920s 

The New Deal 

The Roosevelt Diplomacy and World War I 

The Atomic Bomb 

The Evolution of the Cold War 

McCarthyism 

The American Sexual Dilemma 

The Truman Years 


GO 


Under the editorial direction of 


Paul R. Baker 
New York University, 
Washington Square 


James W, Hall 

David D. Hall 
Michael G. Kammen 
Wilbur R. Jacobs 
John R. Howe, Jr. 
George Athan Billias 
Robert F. Jones 
Paul Goodman 
Bradford Perkins 


-Armin Rappaport 


James L. Bugg, Jr. 
Richard O. Curry 
Ramon Eduardo Ruiz 
Ray Allen Billington 
Hans L. Trefousse 
William E. Parrish 
James A. Rawley 
Seth M. Scheiner 
Monroe L. Billington 


Arnold M. Paul 
Francis Paul Prucha 
David M. Reimers 

J. Rogers Hollingsworth 
Thomas B. Brewer 
Theodore Saloutos 
Leonard Dinnerstein 
Arthur Mann 
Roderick Nash 

Roy Lubove 

Herbert J. Bass 

Ralph A. Stone 
Ronald L. Davis 
Morton Keller 

Robert Dallek 

Pau! R. Baker 
Richard H. Miller 
Thomas C. Reeves 
William L. O’Neill 

J. Joseph Huthmacher 


The Dryden Press Inc. 
901 North Elm Street 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 
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New from Yale 


Dimensions 


The Dimensions of the Past 

Materiais, Problems, and Opportunities tor Quantitative Work in History 

edited by Val R. Lorwin and Jacob M. Price 

The thirteen papers in this innovative collection were designed to increase awareness in the 
historical profession of the possibilities and problems of quantitative work in fields other than U.S, 
history. The contributors, all leading figures in their fields, confronted four major issues: the kinds 
of quantitative data available for the problems, periods, and areas under discussion; the chief uses 
already made of these data; the most important problems in utilizing such data; and the most 
promising directions for fürther work, both substantive and methodological. As a result, this 
volume provides a remarkably wide bibliographical, methodological, and critical guide to current 
quantitative work in European, Asian, and Latin American History. $17.50 


Ratios 


Economic Opportunity and White American Fertility Ratios, 1800-1860 

by Colin Forster and G. S. L. Tucker 

The role of economic factors in fertility behavior has attracted growing interest among economists, 
historians, economic historians, and demographers. The point of departure for this new study is 
the discussion of population density as an important causal factor in fertility patterns in Yasukichi 
Yasuba's Birth Rates of the White Population in the United States, 1800-1860. Forster and Tucker 
shift the statistical analysis of the census data from rank correlations by state, which Yasuba had 
done, to more refined regression analysis. In doing so, they show much more clearly than anyone 
else has yet shown that high fertility ratios were related to the thinness of settlement. $6.50 


Systems 


Sy Fiscal System of Ronalesanes France 

by Marlin Wolfe 

In this volume Martin Wolfe coordinates a large body of existing information, offaring a fresh view 
of the French fiscal system within the contexts of royal, economic, military, political, and religious 
affairs. Looking at the entire sweep of fiscal change from the Middle Ages to the Old Regime, he 
brings into focus developments overlooked by scholars who have concentrated on only one facet 
of the subject or only one episode. Since the absolutist tax power of Renaissance France became 
the model for several other countries, this comprehensive analysis of its fiscal history provides an 
indispensable understanding of European government in early modern times, $17.50 


History of Science 


Wallace and Natural Selection 

by H. Lewis McKinney 

Alfred Russel Wallace was one of the founders of modern evolutionary biology and was the co- 
discoverer, with Charles Darwin, of the principle of natural selection. Mr. McKinney's study, based 
on a wide assortment of published and unpublished sources, follows the course of Wallace's 
evolutionary ideas to 1859. The author contends that Wallace was not accorded full credit for his 
major contribution to the theory of natural selection. This original piece of research will be the 
standard work on Wallace's career up to 1859 and is an important addition to the rapidly 
developing field of the history of evolutionary biology. $12.50 


Charles Lyell The Years to 1841: The Revolution in Geology 

by Leonard G. Wilson 

The first of three volumes that will be the definitive study of a giant of Victorian science, this book 
follows Lyell’s career to the eve of his departure for America in 1841. It brings to the reader an 
intimate account of Lyell's early life and discoveries, leading up to the publication of Principles of 
Geology in 1833. Mr. Wilson has utilized sources never before consulted and amply illustrates the 
text with maps, photographs, and sketches from Lyell's writings. The result is a richly detailed 
picture of the development of Lyell as a man and as a scientist against the background of his 
times. $17.50 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press 
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Announcing a new edition 


THE NATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


A History of the United States 


THIRD EDITION 


John M. Blum, Yale University 
Edmund S. Morgan, Yale University 
Millie Lee Rose, University of Virginia : 
RAT Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., City University of New York 
id: Kenneth M. Stampp, University of California at bserketey 
C. Vann Woodward, Yale University 


Like its two distinguished predecessors, the new Third Edition of this 
extraordinarily successful textbook provides an authoritative, compre- 
hensive, and up-to-date survey of the social, political, economic, and 
intellectual developments in American history. Thoroughly revised to 
incorporate the most recent scholarship in the field, this edition offers 
many special features, including: 


* greater emphasis on minority groups in the United States 
* thoughtful coverage of the role of women in American history 


* three completely rewritten chapters on the 1850's, the Civil War, 
and'Reconstruction 


* a detailed study of the Nixon administration, including an analysis 
of the Vietnam War, Nixon’s economic policies, and recent changes 
in the social and moral aspects of American life 


The Third Edition contains approximately 130 charts, 130 maps, and 530 
halftones interspersed throughout the text, including a 32-page full-color 
insert. An Instructor’s Manual with test questions and learning objectives 
will be available. 928 pages (probable) 

Publication: January 1973 


Asojsiy UB9119UIY 10j J00QIXO] bujpee| ou] JO 


Also available in a two-volume paperbound format: 


Part One: TO 1877 Paperbound. 464 pages (probable) 
Part Two: SINCE 1865 Paperbound. 464 pages (probable) 


HI HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 


New York + Chicago” San Francisco + Atlanta 
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Vital American History Books 





BUILDING THE ORGANIZATIONAL SOCIETY 
Essays on Associational Activities in Modern America 
Edited by Jerry Israel, Northern Illinois University 
With an Introduction by Samuel P. Hays 


Professor Israel introduces new evidence of the search for an “organized” society 
in modern America. Within the book's four categories—The Professional Member- 
ship, The Social Institution, The Policy Group, The Governmental Department—a 
broad range of topics is covered: American labor and religion; lawyers in the 
Progressive period; blacks at the turn of the century; the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; and the bureaucratization of the State Department. 


1972 341 pages $9.95 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PEOPLES CENTURY 
Henry A. Wallace and American Liberalism, 1941-1948 
Norman D. Markowitz, Rutgers University 


This volume describes in depth the wartime liberal program for a world New 
Deal and an American social service state, and contrasts that program with the 
anti-communist liberalism of postwar America. It analyzes the strengths and 
weaknesses of Wallace the political actor and Wallace the political theorist, and 
deals with the controversial events surrounding his career in the 1940s. 


1972 416 pages $8.95 


THE AMERICAN HABITAT 

A Historical Perspective 

Edited by Barbara Butmann Rosencrantz, Harvard University, and 
William A. Koelsch, Clark University 


By means of carefully selected contemporary essays, the editors make dramatically 
clear our present environmental crisis. They argue that this crisis is explicable in 
terms of historical development, and contend that our present crisis can only be 
understood and altered if one understands the relevance of the past. 


1972 416 pages $9.95 


THE NAVAL ARISTOCRACY 

The Golden Age of Annapolis and the Emergence of Modern American 
Navalism : 

Peter Karsten, University of Pittsburgh 


"Peter Karsten makes a valuable contribution to the socia] and institutional history 
of the American military.”-—Morris Janowitz, author of The Professional Soldier. 
"The book will probably stand for a long time as the definitive study of the naval 
officer corps.”—Ronald Spector 


1972 426 pages $10.95 
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From The Free Press 





Now Available in Paperback 


THE INVENTION OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES 
A Study of Political Improvisation | 
Roy F. Nichols, Professor Emeritus, Columbia University 


One of America's most distinguished historians analyzes the extremely complex 
evolution of the American political party machine. With grace, wit, and profound 
scholarship, he describes the various kinds of factors that operate on state and 
federal levels to shape the two-party system as we know it today. 


1972 416 pages $3.95 





j INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Patterns and Perspectives Second Edition 
Volume I: To 1877 Volume II: Since 1865 


Edited by Gerald N. Grob, Rutgers University, and 
George Athan Billias, Clark University 


Bringing together scholarly selections that approach American history from 
an analytic rather than factual point of view, these volumes show that the 
interpretation of American history has been a constantly changing one. The 
selections, chosen to reflect both scholarly and literary excellence, deal not 
only with how but why these interpretations have hanged. Fifty percent 
of the material in this Second Edition is new. 


1972 Vol I: 544 pages $4.95 
Vol II: 532 pages $4.95 


Also available in a new three-volume edition: 
From Puritanism to the First Party System; 

From Jacksonian Democracy to the Guilded Age; 
From Progressivism to the Cold War $3.95 each 


F THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Department F, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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A complete, definitive collection...at a fraction of the usual cost! 


Approximately 50% of this country’s four-year 
colleges and 82% of the two-year colleges fall below 
accepted standards in the number of volumes in their 
libraries, according to testimony before Congress. 

Small wonder. With the escalating costs and reduced 
incomes faced by many institutions, few libraries can 
afford to keep up with new books much less acquire the 
older books and periodicals that are so important in 
serving the total educational function. 

In today’s changing world, learning to learn is becom- 
ing a primary need for all students. For this they must 
have an adequate library facility--one that provides, 
through its resources, the broadest and most objective . 
record of our cultural heritage, and the most efficient 
and accurate means of access to that record. 

Now, the Microbook Library of American Civilization 
—the result of refined microform technology combined 
with the 200-year-old editorial know-how of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica~makes it possible for every college 
to acquire a fully-systematized collection of the 
important works that recorded the growth of America. 
It provides, at low cost, an augmentation of library 
resources usually confined to large, long-established 
and well-endowed institutions. 

The approximately 19,000-volume Library covers 
more than tbree centuries of Americana up to 1914. 

It includes the collected writings of distinguished 
Americans as well as personal records. There are 
biographies, essays, speeches, collections of original 
source material, and significant runs of more than sixty 
periodicals. The Library supports every aspect of 
American studies: history, literature, economics, 
sociology, the arts, law, and more. 

The Microbook System. Each Library is in 
Microbook form—a system that involves precision 
photographic reproduction of entire libraries on 3" x 5" 
film cards, or fiche. Up to 1,000 pages can be reproduced 
on a single card, although any book of more than 
100 pages is on its own fiche for greater convenience. 

'The Microbook Library of American Civilization 
comes complete with five sets of book-form Author, 
Title, and Subject Catalogs, ten sets of the same 
Catalogs in fiche form, and... 

The revolutionary BIBLIOGUIDE™ Index. The 
Biblioguide Index is one of the most remarkable access 
tools ever devised for library use. It indexes the entire 


collection under 565 topics or themes of special interest 
to students of American history and related studies. 
Each theme is introduced by a descriptive headnote, 
followed by an average of 220 citations of whole books, 
parts of books and relevant periodical literature . . , 
roughly 125,000 references to help the user identify 

the material he needs. Five book-form Biblioguide 
Indexes, and ten in fiche form, accompany each Library. 

Catalog cards are available as.an optional extra. 

Convenience, as with no other library. A Microbook 
Desk Reader, which clearly projects the fiche image 
on an 812” x 12" screen in normal room light, is pro- 
vided at no additional charge with each Library. 

A lightweight Portareader is also available. This reader, 
with a bright 7" x 10" screen, can be used in the library, 
in the dormitory, or in a professor's office. 

Space saving? Again, remarkable. The entire 
Microbook Library of American Civilization will fit 
into a standard 30-drawer card catalog file cabinet. 

So there you have it. A complete basic library for 
your American studies programs, at a price you can 
afford, fully cataloged and indexed and ready to use the 
day you receive it. 


For a free copy of the 20-page booklet, The 
Microbook Library Series, please mail the coupon below. 


Library Resources Inc. 
an ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COMPANY 
To: Library Resources Inc., Dept. 325 


301 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send your booklet, The Microbook Library Series, 
containing information on the Library of American 
Civilization and other Microbook Libraries. 


Name nn nn mn 


Title. 





Institution cr Organization, 


Address. 





City, 


State nn —— ip Code. 
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now in paperback ... 


MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY 
Military Thought from Machiavelli to Hitler ^ 
Edited by Edward Mead Earle No.260 $3.95 


Ld - 


THE TOADSTOOL MILLIONAIRES 

A Social History of Patent Medicines in America 
before Federal Regulation 

James Harvey Young . No. 272 $2.95 


at” 


“NAPOLEON Ill AND THE REBUILDING OF PARIS 


David H. Pinkney . “No. 273 $3.95 


THE CHINA TANGLE 

The American Effort in China from 

Pearl Harbor to the Marshall Mission 

Herbert Feis ae No. 276 $3.95 





new cloth titles available in u 
limited paperback editions ... 


HITLER AND THE BEER HALL PUTSCH 
Harold J. Gordon, Jr. LPE-1 $8.95 


PACIFISM IN EUROPE TO 1914 
Peter Brock LPE-7 $8.75 


THE SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF 

GERMAN UNIFICATION, 1858-1871 

Struggles and Accomplishments 

Theodore S. Hamerow LPE-8 $7.95 


DECENTRALIZATION AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN RUSSIA, 1830-1870 
S. Frederick Starr LPE-9 $8.95 





princeton university press 


princeton, new jersey 08540 
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New 


Maos Way 
Edward E. Rice 


“An exciting and vivid study of Mao, the man and the leader, that climaxes in one of 


the best accounts of the Cultural Revolution to appear to date. . . . In the years to 
come all serious scholarship concerning the Cultural Revolution will be in some way 
indebted to it.”-—Lucien W. Pye LC: 70-186116 690 pages $12.95 


"Scholars, Saints, and Sufis 
Muslim Religious Institutions since 1500 
Edited by Nikki R. Keddie 


This collection 'of papers on the function of religious groups in Muslim society and 
politics deals with two main groups: the learned orthodox religious scholars and jurists 
known as the ulama, and the more popular, generally less learred, religious groups 
called sufis, mystics, or saints. The essays demonstrate the importanct.of religion in the 
Muslim world, particularly among the common people. S 
LC: 77-153546 416 pages $17.50 


Tbe Pampangans 
Colonial Society in a Philippine Province 
John A. Larkin ER 


The Pampangan people, a lowland Christian group living beyond the immediate influ- 
ence of Manila, reflect a distinctive historical development. Tracing the gradual evolu- 
tion of socio-economic institutions, Mr. Larkin employs anthropological and sociological 
techniques in considering such matters as ecology, kinship, and changing class relation- 
ships within an agrarian society. 

LC: 74-165232 360 pages illustrations maps $13.50 


Violence and Civil Disorder in ftalian Cities, 1200-1500 
Edited by Lauro Martines 


Late medieval and renaissance Italian cities in their heyday were astonishingly vital, 
bellicose, and enormously complex in their social, legal, and political institutions. The 
contributors to this volume deal with urban violence in these cities through a multiplicity 
of approaches and methods of analysis. LC: 71-145791 368 pages $12.00 


Tiberius 
Robin Seager 


This biography of Tiberius Claudius Nero, the second Roman emperor, does full justice 
to his complex life and character: his considerable virtues and early promise, his genuine 
reluctance to rule, his traumatic relations with Augustus, and his gradual degeneration 
during his own reign. It becomes clear how a man like Tiberius can move from a 
republican spirit to complete autocracy, his sense of reality destroyed. 

LC: 74-18551 325 pages 16 pages of plates 5 maps $12.95 


Roger of Salisbury, Viceroy of England 

Edward J. Kealey 

In this biography of a man who has been described as medieval England's greatest 
administrator, Mr. Kealey brings together all of the known material relevant to Roger 


of Salisbury’s life (d. 1139), including some not previously published. 
LC: 78-92681 328 pages illustrations $13.50 
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A New“Democratic“Experience 
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We Democratic Experience 
Third Edition 
Carl N. Degler, Stanford University/Thomas C. Cochran, University of 
Pennsylvania/Vincent P. De Santis, University of Notre Dame/Holman Hamilton, 
University of Kentucky/William H. Harbaugh, University of Virginia/Arthur S. Link, 
Princeton University/David M. Potter/Clarence L. Ver Steeg, Northwestern 
University 
O 1973, approx. 608 pages, illustrated, softbound $6.95 (tent.) 
This widely acclaimed text has been extensively revised and updated, adding new 
information on minorities and social history and stressing the significance of past 
historical periods in relation to the nation's present-day problems. 


American Urbanization: A Comparative History 
Blake McKelvey, City Historian, Rochester, New York 
© 1978 approx. 160 pages, softbound $2.75 (tent.) 
„Compares the growth of American urbanization to European and Latin American 
"——"| stages of urbanization. 


Environmental Decay in Its Historical Context 

Robert Detweiler, California State University, San Diego/Jon N. Sutherland, 
California State University, San Diego/Michael S. Werthman 

© 1972, approx. 140 pages, softbound $2.50 (tent. ) 

A volume in the "Scott, Foresman Topics in Comparative History Series.” 


The Meanings of American History 

Interpretation of Events, Ideas, and Institutions 

Edited by Marvin Meyers, Brandeis University/J. R. Pole, Cambridge University/ 
Thomas C. Cochran, University of Pennsylvania/T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State 
University/Charles B. Dew, University of Missouri 

Volume |: Colonial Origins to the Civil War 

© 1971, 460 pages, illustrated, softbound $5.95 

Volume Il: The Civil War to the Present 

© 1972, 504 pages, illustrated, softbound $5.95 


American Civilization 

Readings in the Cultural and Intellectual Histary of the United States 
Edited by Eugene C. Drozdowski, Appalachian State University 

© 1972, 417 pages, softbound $5.95 


For Further information 

write to Jim Shorr, Advertising Department 
Scott, Foresman College Division 

1900 East Lake Avenue Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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The Meiji Restoration 


Y 


W. G. Beasley. For Japan the Meiji Restoration of 1868 
is the point from which modern history begins. A com- 
plicated affair, it was difficult to understand at the 

time and has been subject to controversy ever since. This 
work offers the first modern, full-scale account of the 
origins, development, and immediate aftermath of tlie 
Restoration in any Western language. In it the author 
sees the Restoration's origins not in economic distress or 
class struggle, but in a growing sense of national danger 
and national pride spurred by Japan's contacts with the 
West. Nationalism provided the impetus for overthrowing 
the Tokugawa. Only when the Tokugawa were gone did 
their successors turn of necessity to the making of 
modern Japan, seeking strength and stability in new. | 
social patterns. $17.50 


Every Fifth Child 
The Population of China 








Leo A. Orleans. It is generally accepted that China has 
about one-fifth of the world's population within her 
borders. Considering how little reliable information is 
available, this is as definitive a statement as one can make. 
And yet more precise estimates of the size, structure, and 
rate of growth of this population are essential to an 
understanding of China's current problems and policies. 
This study tries to tell the story of China's population: a 
little about what it was, but mostly about what it is and 
what we know and don't know about it. The author 
follows his subject into areas where policy and daily life 
coincide: the schools, farms, and factories of a nation that 
faces gigantic problems of urbanization, technological 
education, and manpower. $8.50 


Stanford University Press 
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Chicago 
HISTORICAL WRITINGS 
Lord Bolingbroke 
Edited and with an Introduction by Isaac Kramnick 
One of the last humanistic historians concerned with history as a source of 
exemplary moral behavior, Bolingbroke was also an early figure in the 
development of Enlightenment historiography, with its skeptical attitude 
toward the validity of history. Classics of British Historical Literature 
series. 
1972 . : 440 pages 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND LECTURES 
Francois Guizot 
Edited and with an Introduction by Stanley Mellon 
Using history as a political mediating force, Guizot rescued the European 
past from two prevailing distortions: the total rejection of history by the sons 
of the French Revolution, and the worship of a particular segment of the 


Cloth $13.50 


past by the conservatives. Classic European Historians series. 


1972 ` xlvi, 442 pages 


HISTORY OF THE 
KINGDOM OF NAPLES 
Benedetto Croce 

Edited and with an Introduction 
by H. Stuart Hughes 

“One of Benedetto Croce's out- 
standing historical works—in a 
masterful translation by Frances 
Frenaye—gives English-speaking 
students a hitherto unavailable op- 
portunity to become acquainted 
with the philosopher's approach to 
the main trends in Southern Italy 
from the Middle Ages to the late 
nineteenth century.”—Italian Quar- 
terly Cloth edition (1970), $9.50. 
Classic European Historians series. 
1972 xxiv, 260 pages Paper $2.95 
MAPS 


Cloth $15.00 
ESSAYS IN MODERN 
EUROPEAN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 

Edited and with an Introduction 
by S. William Halperin 

“Sixteen outstanding modern Euro- 
pean historians, representing a 
wide variety of approaches to his- 
torical scholarship: are the subjects 
of these concise and perceptive 
essays by a number of similarly 
distinguished scholars. . . . These 
essays are well written, and de- 
monstrative of the rich diversity of 
contemporary historical inquiry."— 
Library Journal Cloth, $12.50. 
Classic European Historians series. 
1972 xxii, 378 pages Paper $3.45 


A Historical Survey of Their Study and Collecting 


R. A. Skelton 
Edited by David Woodward 


In this history of map collecting, the late R. A. Skelton has provided a 
history of cartography from the Middle Ages to the twentieth century, a 
discussion of how maps have disappeared from the historical record, and a 
tribute to those who have salvaged and preserved maps. The author pro- 
poses a program of ten tasks that would make early maps more available 
as well as provide more sophisticated methods for their study. 

1972 xvii, 138 pages Cloth $5.95 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 
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A Short History of Ireland 
R. DUDLEY EDWARDS 


A fascinating reassessment of the 
traditional version of Irish History 
from the earliest times up to the 
present day by a distinguished 
historian. $11.50 


An Imperial War and the 

British Working Class 

Working Class Attitudes and 
Reactions to the Boer War 1899-1902 


RICHARD NORMAN PRICE 


Clichéd assumptions about working 
class attitudes are closely examined 
to give new insights into the pattern 
of working-class history. $11.50 


Crime and Public Order in 
England in the Latex Middle Ages 


JOHN BELLAMY 


An informative and entertaining 
account of crime and public order, 
the structures of medieval legal 
institutions and their procedures, that 
employs hitherto unpublished 
information in this area. Included 
are accounts of some well-documented 
crimes and careers of several law- 
breakers that trace the treatment 
of the suspect from his arrest to 
his final punishment or pardon. 
$10.00 


The Purchase of Paradise 
JOEL T. ROSENTHAL 


A social study scrutinizing charitable 
functions and the myths and 
misconceptions surrounding the 
character of medieval noble families 
as philanthropists. $8.50 


Race and Nationalism in 
Trinidad and Tobago 


A Study of Decolonization in 
a Multi-racial Society 


SELWYN RYAN 


This unbiased, scholarly account- 

the first to treat the Caribbean area 
as more than a pawn of coMlicting 
European power struggles—trac 

the evolution of these West Indiam... 
Islands from colonial to independent 
status. $15.00 


The Lordship of Ireland in 
the Middle Ages 


J. F. LYDON 


This new thematic approach to 
Irish history investigates the begin- 
nings of the conflicting Gaelic and 
Anglo-Irish interests which initiated 
the decline of the lordship and 
continued to influence that country's 
development to the present day. . 
$12.50 


University of Toronto Press 


33 East Tupper Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 14203 


An 


Peaceable Kingdoms 


New England Towns in the Eighteenth Century U 

Michael Zuckerman, Charting the course of daily town life in colonial America, 
Zuckerman argues that the true concern of these towns was not individual 
rights or liberties but rather the homogeneity and tranquillity of the community. 
"A remarkable book."—Bernard Bailyn. "Must be accorded a place among the 
essential works of early American history."—Jack P. Greene, Johns Hopkins 
University. $2.45 


America in 1750 e 


A Social Portrait a 
Richard Hofstadter. “A brilliant interpretation of colonial society on the eve of 
the Revolution and a fascinating glimpse into the mind of one of the most 
gifted, influential American historians."—David Donald, Commentary. 

Feb, 1973 $1.95 


Black Women in White America 


A Documentary History 

«Edited by Gerda Lerner. Writings of Black women, from 1811 to the present, 
on slavery, the struggle for education, marriage and the family, feminism, prej- 
udice and Black pride. “A timely, powerful, and usable collection, emphasizing 
the magnificent role of Black women in the struggle of Black people."—Nat 
Huggins, Columbia University. "Material which can change images whites 
have had of blacks, and possibly even those which we, as blacks, have of 
ourselves,"—Maya Angelou, Life Magazine. Feb. 1973 $3.95 


Puerto Rico 


A Socio-Historic Interpretation 

Manuel Maldonado-Denis. Attacking the myth that the island is a contented 
"showcase of democracy,” the author traces five hundred years of imperialism 
and charges that Commonwealth leaders have betrayed their people and frus- 
trated a genuine indigenous movement for complete political independence. 


$2.45 


The Imperial Self 


An Essay in American Literary and Cultural History 

Quentin Anderson. “Although this book appears to be an academic study of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Whitman, and Henry James, it may well prove a turning 
point in our understanding of American culture, for it is Anderson's purpose to 
describe a tendenoy in American culture that has long been thought of as a 
native variant of romanticism, but is in fact crucially different."—Richard Locke, 
The New York Times. $2.45 


In Red and Black 


Marxian Explorations in Southern and Afro-American History 
Eugene D. Genovese. 


Exploration and Empire 


The Explorer and the Scientist in the Winning of the American West, 
1805-1900 
William H. Goetzmann. Winner of the Pulitzer Prize in History 
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